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EDITOR’S FOREWORD TO THE TENTH EDITION 


Dr. Eddy Asirvatham was a liberal scholar belonging to the 
Idealist school of T.H. Green and Bosanquet. His work on Political 
Theory became a classic in Indian political literature, which was con¬ 
sulted by a large number of students and teachers all over India. The 
first edition of Political Theory appeared in 1936 and though it was 
revised on several occasions, yet its basic structure and ideological 
approach remained unaltered. 

While editing this scholarly work, I have added new material for 
practically every chapter and contributed a new chapter on Political 
Philosophy of Laski. New matter has been added on the Nature of 
Politics as a Social Science, Socio-economic Basis of the State, the 
Sphere of State Activity, Theories of Rights and Particular Rights, 
Sovereignty and Pluralism, Glassification of States, The Role of Law, 
Democracy, Liberalism, Socialism, Communism, Fascism, National¬ 
ism, Internationalism and Imperialism. 

In order to limit the size of the book, those portions of the earlier 
edition, which were no longer relevant or useful, have been omitted. 
In the process of editing, about one-third of the total content of the 
book has been altered and written afresh. As regards the new 
approach adopted in the book, I may indicate it by quoting the follow¬ 
ing words of Laski: “The idealist theory of the state in its famous 
formulation by Bosanquet remains a formulation ofa conceptual state 
in posse rather than of the states we know. The liberal and anti-idealist 
view, as expressed by L. T. Hobhouse, assumes, but does not prove, 
that, given time, reason will always be victorious in matters of social 
conflict. Neither Bosanquet’s view, nor that of Hobhoi.se, fulfils the 
scientific canon of prediction. Broadly speaking, the Marxian theory 
of the state has so defined its nature and functioning as to enable us to 
predict with assurance the course its operations will follow. As an 
index to the problems of our age it decisively, in my judgment, holds 
the field.” (^4 Grammar of Politics, p. v). 

In Delhi University, as in other Indian universities, A Grammar 
of Politics has been used for a long timq as one of the standard texts. 
By incorporating the main themes of Laski’s well-known works in the 
new edition, I have made this book even more useful for students who 
found it a little difficult to follow Laski’s original work. 
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Without underestimating the contribution of the Behaviouriat 
School in Political Science, I would like to agree with Dr. Asirvatham 
in rejecting the attitude of those behaviourists, who ‘‘today place 
undue emphasis on methods, techniques and skills, almost to the 
exclusion of first principles and value judgments.” 


15-C University Road, 
Delhi-7 

21 September, 1973. ‘ 


K.K.Mim 


EXPLANATORY NOTE 

The first figure in parenthesis in the body of the book refers to 
die serial number of the book listed in the bibliography and the 
second figure refers to the page of the book. 
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1 

THE NATURE, SCOPE; AND METHODS OF 
POLITICAL SCIENCE 

Political science is a science which deals with the State and 
■^government. In its classical form, Western political thouj^t 
had its origin in the city-states of ancient Greece. The oriental 
peoples had speculated on the State and its problems even before 
the time of the Greeks. But they did not develop political science in 
its pure and systematic form. It was mixed up with a great deal of 
mythology and superstition. Religion and politics were so closely 
intertwined that no attempt was made to develop an independent 
science of politics. The social sciences were treated as a branch of 
theology. The task of separating politics from religion, superstition, 
and mythology first fell to the lot of the Greeks. Thus it was that 
the Greeks were the first people to develop political science in its 
pure and systematic form. 

Early Hindu thought has much to say on kingship, village 
republics, organization of government, and the duties of rulers and 
subjects. All of this, however, does not produce a comprehensive 
political theory. Confucius of China and Kautilya of India seem h> 
have been more concerned with the art of government than with the 
theory of the State. 


Terminology and Scope 

A difficulty which confronts us at the very outset in undertaking a 
study of political science concerns the precise meaning of such terms 
as politics, political science and comparative government. We 
cannot hope to go very far in understanding problems pertaining to 
the State unless we make clear to ourselves what these terms mean. 
Although political science has its roots in the Greek past, it is in its 
modern form a comparatively new science. Consequently, it hai oci 
yet acquired a definite terminology of its own. In France and 
Germany, however, it seems to have attained a greater degree of 
perfection than in the Anglo-Saxon coxmtries. 

• (I) 
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POLITICAL THEORY 


Earlier writers on the subject simply use the term politics in 
describing the entire science of the State. Aristotlc*s celebrated 
treatise has for its title the simple name Politics. 
/. Politics The term politics is derived from the Greek words 
polis or ‘city state’ and politeia. In the Greek view, 
politics embraces everything that touches the life of the State. Used 
in that sense it is the equivalent of political science. Writers of an 
earlier generation like Jellinek, Holtzendorff, and Sidgwick prefer 
the term politics to political science which is in current use today. 
Among modern writers there is a distinct aversion to using the term 
politics in its wide sense to cover a study of the phenomena relating 
to the State and government. Politics, as ordinarily used today, refers 
either : (1) to practical politics, as meaning ‘the art of controlling a 
party and securing the nomination and election or the appointment 
of particular persons to office’ or (2) to the art of government, the 
art of directing or guiding the policy of the government towards a 
particular goal. 

In the former sense, it includes such details as the organisation of 
political parties, the setting up of candidates, the winning (or losing) 
of elections, the favouring of the party-men by the distribution of 
public offices among them and the like. 

From the practical point of view, politics is sometimes deffned as 
the technique of compromise. Politics is the game of the second best. 
Even the staunchest of idealists have had to adjust themselves to hard 
facts, practical realities, and popular prejudices. Bismarck deffned 
politics as ‘the art of the possible*. 

Sir Frederick Pollock, using the term politics in its broad sense, 
divides it into theoretical politics and practical or applied politics. 
Under the first head he includes: 

{a) the theory of the State, 

{b) the theory of government, 

(c) the theory of legislation, and 

(rf) the theory f>f the State as an artificial person. 

Under the second division he includes: 

(a) the State (actual forms of government), 

{b) the government (the working of government, administration, 
etc.), 

(c) laws and legislation (procedure, courts, etc.), and 
{(1) the State personified (diplomacy, peace, war and interna¬ 
tional dealings). 
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Sir Ernest Benn humorously defines politics as *the art of looking 
for trouble, finding it whether it exists or not, diagnosing it wrongly, 
and applying the wrong remedy*. 

Theoretical politics deals with the basic problems of the State, 
without concerning itself with the activities of any particular 
government or the means by which the ends of any particular State 
are attained. Practical politics, on the other hand, deals with the 
actual way in which governments work out the various institutions 
comprising political life (28:2). It will no doubt be generally agreed 
that this is both a useful and convenient distinction, but many would 
prefer the term political science to politics in the present context. 

The term polidcal science in its current usage is much more 
comprehensive than the term politics. It connotes 
the whole range of knowledge regarding the State 2. Political 
and embraces the theory of the State. It includes Science 
both theoretical politics and practical or applied 
politics. On the theoretical side, it is concerned with questions like 
the nature, origin, purpose and justification of the State and is known 
as the theory of the State or political philosophy. On the practical 
side, it is concerned with the structure, functions, and forms of 
political institutions, and is known as comparative politics or cons¬ 
titutional government. A succinct definition of political science is 
given by Paul Janet, a distingubhed French writer, who says that 
political science is Uhat part of social science which treats of the 
foundations of the State and the principles of government*. Accord¬ 
ing to Gettell, political science is historical investigation of what 
the State has been, an analytical study of what the State is, and a 
politico-ethical discussion of what the State should be (24:4).* Sidg- 
wick writes that in our study of political science, as distinguished 
from a study of political philosophy, we are concerned with various 
types, but not necessarily with the ideal type or with models. Political 
science looks out for resemblances and differences, for arrangement 
and classification, for cause and effect. 

The three major branches of political science today seem to be 
(i) political science proper; (ii) public administration; and (Hi) inter¬ 
national relations. While the latter two are really branches of 
political science, on account of their great importance in the modem 
world, there is an increasing tendency to give them an almost in¬ 
dependent status. Public administration in turn is divided into such 
parts as personnel administration, social administration, and adminis- 
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tration of local self-governing units, etc. International relations 
likewise includes theory or theories of international relations, inter¬ 
national organization, and diplomacy. Since international relations 
cover the entire world, students today specialize in regional studies, 
such as those relating to South East Asia, West Asia etc. In studying 
diplomacy one studies not only the theory and practice of diplomacy 
but also its history. 

Political philosophy is another term which gives rise to confused 
thinking in studying the phenomenon of the State. To some English 
political thinkers, political philosophy is the major 
3. Political portion of political science, political philosophy 
Philosophy being that part of philosophy which deals with the 
State which is a part of the universe with which 
philosophy proper is concerned. This view evolves from the belief 
that philosophy, being the unifier of all knowledge, should regard the 
study of the State as one of its sub-divisions. This point of view is 
not tenable, because the modern age of specialization calls not so 
much fora synthesis of all knowledge as for an analysis of it. Progress 
in political thinking, just as much as in other fields of thought, calls 
for specialization and delimitation of the various fields. 

J. H. Hallowell rightly says that political philosophy is not con¬ 
cerned so much with political institutions as with the ideas land 
aspirations that are embodied in institutions. In his own words, ‘It 
is not so mjich interested in how things occur as it is in what occurs 
and why {31:9).' 

The distinction between political science (Staatwissenschaft) and 
political theory or political philosophy (Staatslehre or Staatsphiloso- 
phie) is generally observed by Continental writers, though it is diffi¬ 
cult to point to the exact line of demarcation. Political science, as 
we use the term today, is broader in scope than political philosophy 
and carries with it a greater precision of meaning. ‘Political philo¬ 
sophy deals with the'fundamental problems of the nature of the 
State, citizenship, questions of duty and right, and political ideals 
(28:31).* ‘It is in a sense prior to political science, for the fundamen¬ 
tal assumptions of the former are a basis to the latter (28:31).* 
Nevertheless, if political philosophy is not to become vague and 
imaginative, it must use the material supplied by political science. 
Political theory and objective political conditions act and react upon 
one another. 

The ‘theory of the State’ is in many ways preferable to the term 
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political philosophy, although the subject-matter of both is much the 
same. Political philosophy tends to suggest something abstract and 
speculative, but the theory of the State, or political 
theory, is much clearer and its boundaries are better 4. Theory of 
marked. It is not a study of the structure of the forms the State 
of government nor a comparison of the various forms 
of government. These arc dealt with in that branch of political 
science known as comparative govwnment. The theory of the State, 
like-wise, is not a study of the historical development of the State or 
of law. Nor is it an attempt to discover the ideal State. Neither is it a 
study of the art of governing or of administration. It no doubt pre¬ 
supposes some knowledge of all these things as a necessary pre-requis- 
itc. But it is not concerned with the structure and activities of any 
one State. It deals with the essentials of the State and is based upon 
a study of the State both as it is and as it has been. 

^ An important division of political science is a comparative study 
of constitutions. Writers from i^istotle to Herman Finer have 
attempted this task in a masterly way. Constitutions 
are studied one by one or in comparison with each 5. Comparative 
other. Under the latter heading we may study the Government and 
executive, the legislature, the judiciary, and the civil Legislation 
service of different countries in a comparative way; 
and in so doing we may even evolve a theory or theories of constitu¬ 
tions and government. Likewise, it is possible to evolve a theory or 
theories of legislation from a comparative study of legislation in 
many lands. A study of constitutional law is assuming a greater and 
greater importance in present-day study of political science. 

Prof. Goodnow claims that political science divides itself into 
three distinct parts, viz. 

(1) the expression of the State will; 

(2) the content of the State will as expressed; and 

(3) the execution of the State will. 

The first division includes political theory and the network of 
extra-legal customs and extra-legal organizations which influence the 
political system of a country. The second is, in effect, a synonym for 
law. The third deals with the ascertainment and application of the 
correct principles of administration. 

Suffice it to say that Prof. Goodnow conceives the scope of 
political science rather narrowly. His description docs not seem to 
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include such questions as the nature and characteristics of the State 
and the relation between authority and obligation. 

Value of a Study of Political Thought 

There is a disposition in some quarters today to minimize the value 
of a study of political theory as being an abstract and a barren 
H{subject. T his underestimation comes about largely because of the 
habit of laughing at all theory, a habit which seems to be a feature of 
the matter-of-fact, mechanical, and industrialized society of today. 
Ivor Brown rightly says, ‘Sensibly handled with a commonsense 
attitude to the real value of social life, it (political theory) is both a 
concrete and a fruitful study.* 

Prof. Gettell carefully sums up the arguments for and against a 
study of political thought, which will be stated here as briefly as 
possible. It is often said that political theory has little relation to 
reality, that it cannot be applied in practice, that it deals with legal 
fictions and absolute concepts, that it is inexact, that it is incapable 
of giving definite answers to disputed questions and that it is some¬ 
times disastrous to actual politics. The opponents of political theory 
might very well use the aphorism of Emerson that there is ‘nothing 
new, nothing true and nothing matters’. 

To counteract the above charges, certain values of a study of 
political theory may be enumerated. It gives precision and definite¬ 
ness to the meaning of political terms. It b conducive to clarity and 
honesty of thought. It is an aid to the interpretation of history. A 
knowledge of past political thought is an invaluable help in under¬ 
standing present-day politics and international relations. Construc¬ 
tive political progress rests upon a sound and comprehensive political 
theory, applicable to present-day conditions and needs. Political 
thought represents a high type of intellectual achievement. Finally, 
if governments can be shaped and improved by human ingenuity, 
no study is more valuable than a study of political theory. Political 
theory is thus intensely practical and intensely important. It is the 
abstract treatment of a concrete subject. 

The charge that political theory is too far removed from actual 
conditions is not true. What is needed is accurate definition and close 
analysis. Wise statesmanship requires more than mere hazy and often 
confiicting intuitions. It requires a sound philosophy or a scheme of 
moral values, and that is exactly what political theory endeavours to 
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give. Statesmanship is essentially a moral task. That some political 
theorists have been mere pedants is no reason for condemning 
political theory wholesale. By its very nature political theory cannot 
always give clear-cut answers. While it may not lead to unity in 
political discussion, it will be at least an aid to mutual respect and 
toleration. If it is true that where there is practice, there should be 
theory also, a study of political theory is invaluable to political 
practice. 

A study of political theory is especially valuable to students in 
India because of the philosophical background of the people. It is 
not to be viewed as a mere abstract and speculative study. It is a 
theoretical study of a practical and concrete subject. While a mere 
study of political theory cannot make one a successful politician, it 
can give him a clarity of ideas and sanity of outlook in the practical 
world. 

In India there is an urgent need to graft the valuable political 
ideas of the entire world to the ancient tree of Indian tradition and 
culture. In so doing we may revive and revitalize such ancient 
concepts as dharma, ahimsa, and asanga, and put a new meaning into 
them and provide them with new workable sanctions. 

Political Science and its Relation to Allied Sciences 

Political science does not stand alone, since it is not the only science 
which concerns itself with man in organized society. Being one of 
the many sciences dealing with the relations of man to man, it has its 
close connections with other social sciences. Thus Paul Janet re¬ 
marks that political science is ‘closely connected with political 
economy or the science of wealth; with law, either natural or positive, 
which occupies itself principally with the relations of citizens to one 
another; with history, which furnishes the facts of which it has need; 
with philosophy, and especially with morals, which gives to it a part 
of its principles (23:29).* 

Political science and history are very intimately connected. The 
relation between the two is well brought out in the 
sentence: ‘history is past politics, politics present I, Political 
history’. As Seeley puts it: ‘History without political Science and 
science has no fruit. Political science without history Hisiory 

has no root*. To quote the same \yriter again: ' .. . ' 

‘Politics are vulgar when not liberalised by histoiy, and history 
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into mere literature when it loses sight of its relation to politics.* 
History provides the raw material for political science. According 
to Seeley, political science and history will ultimately become iden> 
tical with one another. But this seems improbable, if not impossible. 
Though both sciences arc interdependent and mutually comple> 
mentary, there are some fundamental differences between them. 

(а) In Their Method of Trealmeni. History, being narrative, deab 
with facts in their chronological order, whereas political science 
selects only such events as relate to political evolution. The method 
of political science is reflective. Using the material provided by 
history, it seeks to discover general laws and principles. 

(б) In Scope. History is more comprehensive because it deals 
with the economic, religious, and military aspects of the social life, 
whereas political science is not interested in them except in so far as 
they throw some lighten the nature of the State and the development 
of political control. 

(c) In Their End. History is much less philosophical than 
political science. History deals with concrete facts and political 
science deals with ideals and abstract types. Political science deals 
with the State as it ought to be; history deals with the State as it is 
and has been. 

The conclusion, then,, is that political science must rnaV e use of 
history only to transcend it. The historian’s task is not to pass moral 
judgments', but the political scientbt is bound to make such judg¬ 
ments. It is there that political science joins hands with ethics and 
parts company with economics and sociology. 

Lord Bryce claims that ’political science stands midway between 
history and politics, between the past and the present. It has drawn 
its materials from the one, it has to apply them to the other.’ 

To give some concrete illustrations, we cannot understand the 
constitution which governs India today without a knowledge of all 
the previous efforts at constitution-making since at least 1908-1909; 
nor the present-day passion hxpanchayat raj without relating it to its 
roots in the dim past. 

Political science and economics are very closely related. They 
exert considerable influence on each other and cover a 
ground to a large extent. Production and distribution of wealth arc 
affected by the reguUtions of the State. All economic activity is 

1. la the words of Sldgwick, history cumot determine the ultimate end and 
standard of good and btid. right and wrong, in poHdeal iastitutioas. 
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carried on within the State on conditions laid down by the State 
through laws. Political movements, on the other hand, are profound¬ 
ly influenced by economic catises. Our economic 
life is conditioned by political institutions and ideas. 2. Political 
Some of the important questions of present-day poli- Science and 
tics are at the same time questions which vitally con- Economics 
corn economics; e.g.^ questions relating to tariff laws, 
labour legislation, national planning, and government ownership. 
The relation between the two sciences is so great that a century ago 
scientific writers regarded economics as a branch of political science, 
and the subject itself was described as political economy. As late as 
the eighteenth century, political economy was regarded as *a branch 
of statesmanship’. 

Although the two sciences are closely related, there are still some 
fundamental differences between them. Commenting upon the ques¬ 
tion, Ivor Brown remarks that economics is concerned with things, 
while political science is concerned with people; one deals with prices 
and the other with values. If economics is concerned with people, it 
is not with people as ends in themselves, but only in relation to the 
things they make, sell, and use. Political science also takes things into 
account, but this it does only in relation to human or moral values. 
Thus it is that political science easily becomes a normative science, 
while economics remains a descriptive science. As someone has 
humorously remarked, an economist is one who knows the price of 
everything, but the value of nothing. 

In present-day India students of both political science and econo¬ 
mics are vitally concerned with such matters as our various five year 
plans, the socialistic pattern of society and the community develop¬ 
ment projects. 

It is a welcome sign of the times that economics is becoming more 
and more a normative science, concerning itself not merely with the 
production of wealth, but also with its just distribution. At the same 
time it is the boast of economics that it is becoming more and more of 
a science than political science with the help of mathematics and 
statistics. It is obvious, however, that neither political science nor 
economics can attain exact mathematical accuracy. 

What philosophy is to the mental sciences, sociology is to the 
social scieilces. Both of them aim at a unification of the subject- 
matter which belongs to the several allied subjects. Thus both possess 
an all-embracing character. - Political science is narrower than 
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sociology and is, in a general sense, a sub-division of sociology. 
Sociology is the fundamental social science. The field covered by 
sociology is so vast that present-day writers prefer 
3. Political to limit it to the study of certain phases of the life of 
Science and society, other than for its political aspects. Prof. 

Sociology Giddings remarks that “to teach the theory of the 

state to men who have not learned the first principles 
of sociology, is like teaching astronomy or thermodynamics to men 
who have not learned the Newtonian laws of motion." {108 :37) 

Sociology in its widest significance denotes a study of society 
in all its manifestations, whereas political science is only a study of 
the State and government. Putting the same thought in other words, 
we may say that wliilc sociology deals with man in all his social rela¬ 
tions, political science deals with man in his political relations alone. 
This may not be true of the State in its early stages but it is emphati¬ 
cally true of the modern State. In its early stages, the State was more 
a social than a political institution. In the words of Gilchrist, ‘Socio¬ 
logy is the science of society; political science is the science of the 
State, or political society. Sociology studies man as a social being, 
and as political organization is a special kind of social organization, 
political science is a more specialized science than sociology*. Or, as 
Kranenburg states, ‘while sociology examines the formation and 
operation of groups as such, political theory focuses its attention on a 
special group, namely the State.’ 

Sociology deals not only with organized communities but also 
with unorganized communities. The concern of political science is 
only the former. It deals only with societies which have received the 
impress of political organization. Thus it is later in origin than 
sociology. 

Sociology deals with the legal and coercive relationships of 
man with his fellows as well as with the evolution of customs, man¬ 
ners, religion, and economic life. Political science deals only with 
the former. 

Unlike political science which treats only of the conscious 
activities of man, sociology treats of unconscious social activities as 
well. 

Political science starts with the assumption that man is a political 
being. Sociology goes behind this assumption and seeks to explain 
how and why man became a political animal. 

Sociology is concerned with what has happened or do» happen, 
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and not with what ought to happen. Political science, at least in 
one of its aspects, is concerned with what ought to be donc^. 

Social conditions in India provide a rich mine of information for 
the political thinker. In creating a better India, the political scientist 
may have various ideas and ideals, but whether they are capable of 
being realized or not will, to a certain exten^ depend upon our social 
institutions and social customs and mores. Up till recently at least the 
joint family system, the stronghold of caste, and various practices 
relating to marriage, property and inheritance had an adverse effect 
upon progressive ideas in politics. 

Political science is the science of the political order and ethics is 
the science of the moral order. Both have to deal with questions of 
right and wrong. The relation between the two is so 
close that Plato considered politics a subdivision of 4. Political 
ethics. The State, he believed, should train men in Science and 
a life of virtue. The capital advance made by Aris- Ethics 
totle upon Plato is said to be his separation of ethics 
and politics. But this separation turns out to be one of methodology 
rather than of substance. Aristotle, too, posits a close relation bet¬ 
ween ethics and politics and allows political questions to be influen¬ 
ced by man’s highest moral judgment. The end of the State is, accor¬ 
ding to him, good life or a community of well-being. Machiavelli is 
the first writer of any note in the Western world sharply to separate 
politics from ethics. To him, religion and morality are not the masters 
of the State, not even safe guides, but useful servants and agents. 

The idealist view is, on the whole, in favour of maintaining a 
close relation between ethics and political science^. Lord Acton goes 
so far as to say: ‘The great question is to discover, not what govern¬ 
ments prescribe, but what they ought to prescribe.’ Another writer 
holds that to separate ethics and politics is disastrous to both. Politics 
divorced from ethics rests on a foundation of shifting sand; ethics 
divorced from politics is narrow and abstract; it leads to the commer¬ 
cialization and vulgarization of values. Ivor Brown maintains that 
the difference between politics and ethics is one of quantity, not of 

1. Taking the opposite point of view, Heymans, quoted by Kranenburg, writes: 
“The objection that sociology can oiTer us nothing but bare facts, instead of ideals, 
and uniformities instead of values, can be answered in a single sentence: ‘Not so; 
the ideals in fact live and act uniformly within lu'.*’ 

2. According to Foy, if a thing is morally wrong, it can never be politically 
right. This, however, is not the usual view. 
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quality; for ‘politicsis but ethics writ large*. He goes on to say: 
‘Ethical theory is incomplete %vithout political theory, because man 
is an associated creature and cannot live fully in isolation; political 
theory is idle without ethical theory, because its study and its result 
depend fundamentally on our scheme of moral values, our concep¬ 
tions of right and wrong. ’ 

A lasting contribution of Mahatma Gandhi to politics is his insis¬ 
tence upon the spiritualization of politics, i.e., the application of such 
spiritual and moral principles as truth, love, non-violence, non- 
allacliment, and self-suffering to man’s social life. 

The ultimate justification of the State is determined by the moral 
end or purpose which the State serves. Thus the ideals of both ethics 
and political science must be in agreement. Yet the bulk of the 
material with which the two sciences deal is distinct. Gatlin contends 
that from ethics the statesman may learn which courses among 
several are desirable and from political science he may learn which 
among several may be feasible. 

I’sychology, as we know it today, is a comparatively new science 
and its advocates arc trying to apply psychological methods to every 
part of man’s individual and social life. E. Barker 
3. Political aptly remarks: ‘The application of the psychological 

Science and clue to the riddles of human activity has indeed 

Piychulojiv become the fashion of the day. If our fathers thought 
biologically, we think psychologically.’ There can 
be little doubt that the psychological approach to politics upon 
which much insistence is placed these days is very valuable. It may 
be that politics has been too long under the sway of philosophy and 
has not given enough attention to the facts of human behaviour. We 
need ‘to reinvigoratc our minds from the wells of direct observation.* 
We cannot go vcr>’ far in our study of political science without 
understanding the way in which human beings behave as individuak 
and as members of society when subjected to various kinds of stimuli. 
We need to study such factors as habit and instinct, imitation and 
suggestion, if we are to understand human behaviour aright. 
‘Government to be stable and really popular must reflect and express 
the mental ideas and moral sentiments of those who arc subject to its 
authority; in short, it must be in harmony with what Le Bon calls the 
“mental constitution of the race {22:3$y\* 

\t the same time it is necessary to remember that it is easy to 
exaggerate the importance of psychology to political science. E. 
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Barker, clearly brings out the limitations of the psychological method 
as follows: 

(1) The psychologist docs not and cannot deal in terms of value. 
Values belong to the moralist. Psychology deals with things as they 
arc; ethics with things as they ought to be. Therefore, political theory 
should look to ethics rather than to psychology for constructive help. 

(2) Psychology seeks to explain civilized life in terms of savage 
instinct—the higher by the lower. This does not seem to be the 
correct evolutionary method. The right procedure would be to ex¬ 
plain the lower by the higher. Man explains the monkey, and not 
monkey the man. It is illogical to explain civilized life by the con¬ 
ditions of life in pre-historic times. Reason is none the less reason 
when it is not conscious inference. Habit and instinct, suggestion and 
imitation exist, but they exist in connection with intelligence. 
Because a thing is primitive, it does not mean that it is final. 

In spite of these limitations, a study of psychology, particularly of 
social psychology, is of inestimable value to the student of political 
science. It shows him clearly that men in general are not moved as 
much by ideas and ideals, by theories and the logic of facts as by their 
preconceived notions, habits and dispositions, and their fears and 
prejudices. Man is more sub-rational and irrational than rational. 
L. Lipson argues that “while political science must embrace a theory 
of what the state ought to be, the latter (ethics) must respect the 
limits of the possible”. 

The State is both a social phenomenon and a legal institution and 
any attempt to explain the State in its entirety must include both 
these points of view. From the legal standpoint, the 
State is a person in the sense that it is subject of rights 6. Political 
and duties. It can sue and be sued in a law court. Or, Science and 
to put it in the form of a definition, it is ‘a corpora- Law 
tion composed of men domiciled upon a particular 
territory and endowed with original ruling power {19)*. 

Jurisprudence may be defined as the science of law. Although, 
strictly speaking, a subdivision of political science, it is, owing to the 
vastness of its scope and its technical nature, studied as a separate 
branch of study. 

Constitutional law defines the organs of the State, their relations 
to one another, and the relations of the State to the individual. Inter¬ 
national law regulates the relations of states to one another. 

Stoicism and Roman jurisprudence have made much contribu- 
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tion to the development of Western law. Hallowell observes that the 
universal brotherhood of man and the universal law of reason are 
the principal contributions of Stoicism to Western civilization. 

It is no accident that lawyers in India have made a great contri¬ 
bution to the development of political institutions and the freedom 
movement in India. A study of law in some of its phases is indispen¬ 
sable to a student of constitutions and public administration. The 
function of legislators is primarily one of law-making; and that calls 
for more than a nodding acquaintance with the intricacies of law. 
Such concepts as fundamental rights and directive principles of state 
policy impinge as much on law as do ethics and politics. 

Man is, to a considerable extent, influenced by his physical en¬ 
vironment and the geographical conditions under which he lives. 
It is easy to exaggerate the influence of the climate, topography, and 
physical features of a country upon the character, institutions and 
accomplishments of a people. While these external 
7. Political factors play an important part in man’s life, it is 

Science and necessary to remember that civilized man is not a 

Geography passive tool of Nature. Like the lower animals, he 
does not blindly allow himself to be adapted to 
nature. By the use of intelligence and forethought he adapts nature 
to his purposes. 

After making due allowance for exaggeration, it remains un¬ 
doubtedly true that geographical conditions have influenced in con¬ 
siderable measure the determination of national policies and to some 
extent the character of political institutions (23:42-66). At the same 
time we are safe in saying that geography is a much less important 
factor in moulding social and political institutions today than it was 
in earlier times. 

An emerging science known as ‘Geopolitics’ is of a great value 
today, even though it was prostituted to low ends by certain German 
scholars. It was made to do service to Nazi aggression. Rightly un¬ 
derstood, it means that mountains, great rivers, and oceans have 
more to do with theories of State action, international relations, and 
the like than beautiful theories of the State written from an armchair. 
A good illustration of the importance of ‘Geopolitics’ is the way in 
which Canada and the U. S. A. have harnessed the waters of St. Law¬ 
rence for the material benefit of both. As a result of it, ocean-going 
steamers can now go right up to Chicago, more than 1400 kilometers 
away from the Atlantic sea border. The Atlantic and Pacific Oceans 
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and the Himalayas are not the insuperable barriers which they 
were once thought to be. 

Is Political Science a Science? 

It is admitted by all writers that political science is an inexact 
science. It docs not aim at absolute truth. It aims at relative truth. 
Consequently there is bound to be difference of opinion with regard 
to almost all political questions. What is sound politically today may 
not be sound a hundred years hence. Therefore, no theory of the 
State can be considered as ultimate truth. 

Because of these limitations some thinkers even refuse to give the 
name ‘science* to a study of political theory. For example, F. W. 
Maitland writes : “When I see a good set of examination questions 
headed by the words ‘political science* I regret not the questions 
but the title” (Collect^ Papers, Vol. Ill p. 302). It is true that 
political science is not exact like mathematics, physics or chemistry. 
Two plus two makes four every where in the world except in a lunatic 
asylum. Two parts of hydrogen and one part of oxygen produce water 
whenever they chemically combine. These are universal and unvary¬ 
ing laws. But such laws we do not find in studying social sciences 
owing to the variability of human behaviour. It is difficult, if not 
impossible, to draw precise conclusions from political phenomena or 
to make exact forecast about the future. Still, by a close and prolonged 
observation of political phenomena we can arrive at general laws and 
principles which can be of real help to us in solving the practical 
problems of government. 

We cannot experiment with human society or the political order 
in the way in which a scientist can experiment with physical or che¬ 
mical substances. President Lowell considered politics ‘an observa¬ 
tional and not an experimental science*. We cannot at will introduce 
democracy in one state and aristocracy in another in order to study 
■the effects of these respective forms of government. Physical pheno¬ 
mena and social phenomena differ fundamentally. Nevertheless, 
every law passed is an experiment, and a careful student can arrive 
at general conclusions based on particular phenomena. A study 
of political theory, thus, does not enable us to reach conclusions with 
mathematical precision. However, it can help us to discover probable 
truths, and ‘probability,* as Samuel Butler remarks, ‘is the guide 
of life*. Lord Bryce considered politics to be a science in the sense 
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meteorology is considered a science. Sir Frederick Pollock main?, 
tained that "there is a political science in the same sense that the|^ 
is a science of morals.” {History of the Science of Politics p. 2). 
Garner, too, considered politics a science but ''still probably the 
most incomplete and undeveloped of all the social sciences.” (23; 195! 

1 ndian ed: p. 13). Prediction in physics may be certain; in politics ^ 
can at best be no more than probable (7).* 

Methods of Political Science 

A great many modem thinkers have given their thought and 
tention to the methods by which political phenomena can be collects 
ed and classified, with a view to reaching practical results. Accofd* 
ing to Augustus Comte, the principal methods are ohservationf expef^ 
mentf and comparison. Bluntschli holds that the true methods are pjhii^ 
losophical and historical. To a great many present-day thinking 
inductive and pragmatic methods are more certain to lead to positf?!! 
results in political science than deductive and dogmatic methodt* 
The methods which are generally favoured by them are— 

(1) the experimental method, 

(2) the historical method, 

(3) the comparative method, 

(4) the method of observation, and 

(5) the philosophical method. 

The first four of these methods have a great deal of similarity fud 
so can easily be bracketed together. The fifth method belongs tiU <ft 
category of its own. A combination of these two types of metlu}d> 
alone can lead to valuable results. The inductive and deductive ne* 
thods are complementary to one another. 

As seen already, there is little opportunity for conscious exp^ 
mentation in a field in which human beings constitute the subjff^ 
Human motives and human values cannot be weighed and tabulul^ 
like a chemical substance. Nevertheless, all laws, policies, 
political systems are instituted within a necessary framewoilL.fff 
experiment, and by studying such experiments the political scie||lii|t 
is able to reach positive conclusions. It is his tai||-to 
/. The take note of the political events and innovatioiil 

Experimental that constantly go on about him and to 
Method deductions from them. Governments are ever trjung 

experiments on the community. History is experi¬ 
mentation on a vast scale. 
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In the modern world, we do not rely on unconscious experimen¬ 
tation. We make conscious political experiments, in the light of past 
experience, when and where circumstances permit. Witness, for ex¬ 
ample, the grant of responsible self-government to Canada based on 
the Durham Report of 1839 and the transfer of complete power to 
India by constitutional methods. Thus there is a definite and distinct 
place for the experimental method in political science. 

Since the termination of World War II several areas in Asia and 
Africa have received their independence and practically all of them 
operate today under more or less democratic constitutions. The care- 
ihl student of political science will find a great deal of valuable source 
material in the constitutions and government of newly freed countries 
extending from Indo-Ghina and Indonesia in South-East Asia to 
Gfiiana, Guinea, and Gameroons in Africa. 

The historical method may be regarded as a form of the experi¬ 
mental method. A proper study of history is an 
invaluable aid to the student of political science. It 2. The 
is a corrective to hasty and one-sided conclusions in Historical 
politics. The value of studying the origin, growth Method 
and development of political institutions is the fact 
that from such a study we can draw conclusions for future guidance. 
History not only explains the past; it contains the key for interpreting 
die future. 

The historical method is mainly inductive in character. It is 
based on observation and the study of historical facts. Its chief limi¬ 
tation is that it cannot, and docs not, deal in values. Hence it hat 
to be supplemented by the philosophical or ethical method which 
involves ultimate ends and values. Yet indirectly the historical me¬ 
thod does enable us to judge the goodness or badness of actions. 

In using the historical method, there are certain precautions that 
the student will do well to take. 

(a) He should guard against superficial resemblances and parallels. 

{h) He should not let the present and the future be determined 
solely by the past. The historical method should not become a 
qfnonym for hidebound conservatism. Because a thing has been thus 
ind so in the past, it does not follow that it should be thus and so in 
the present. 

(ff) He should avoid the temptation to make history support his 
preconceived notions. He should be altogether objective or scientific 
in his outlook. 

2 
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(</) He should remember that the oft-quoted saying that history 
repeats itself is only a half-truth. The other half-truth is that history 
never repeats itself. Historical conditions never exactly reproduce 
themselves. ‘One cannot step twice into the same river (7). 

In recent years Sir Arnold Toynbee has given the world a mas¬ 
terly analysis of world civilizations. He has attempted to show how 
civilizations rise and fall. A careful student of political science is 
bound to derive much value from a study of his writings. One of his 
generalizations is that civilizations are not murdered, but commit 
suicide. Another generalization is that history is to be interpreted in 
terms of challenge and response. 

The comparative method supplements the historical method. 

It goes back to the time of Aristotle and has been 
3. The used effectively in recent times by De Tocqueville, 

Comparative Bryce, and others. A study of history is useless if 
Method we cannot make valid comparisons. The compara¬ 

tive method helps us to relate events, to establish 
causes and effects, and to arrive at general principles. It gathers 
together the multiplicity of phenomena, arranges them in order, and 
selects the elements common to them. 

If this method is to be usefully employed, we must take into 
account not only resemblances but also differences. We are not to be 
in a hurry to come to conclusions. The phenomena from which the 
common elements are to be selected must be too different in charac¬ 
ter. Comparisons must not be pushed too far and analogies must not 
be far-fetched. Generalizations of a vague and broad character- 
should be avoided. It is profitable on the whole to confine our in¬ 
vestigations to the States which have sprung from a common historical 
background and which are relatively near in point of time. 

A particular form of the comparative method is the analogical 
method. It is very useful in political science, provided analogy is not 
pushed to the limit of identity. To establish an analogy between two 
things is not to establish their identity. Analogy is not proof. It can 
give us probability, but not certainty. 

Herbert Spencer is guilty of pushing analogy to an absurd con¬ 
clusion : His conception of the organic theory of society is mechanical 
and even ludicrous when, for example, he compares the up and down 
lines of a railway to the arteries and veins of a physical organism. 

Like the foregoing, the method of observation is an inductive one. 
President Lowell declares that “politics is an observational and not 
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an experimental science’*, and that the method of observation is the 
true method of investigation. A library, he says, is a 
laboratory of political science only in a limited 4. The Method 
sense; books for the most part being no more original of Observation 
sources for the “physiology of politics” than they are 
for geology or astronomy. “The main laboratory for the actual work¬ 
ing of political insiitutions”, he adds, “is not a library but the outside 
world of political life”, and there the phenomena must be sought and 
observed at first hand.^ The method of observation was followed by 
Lord Bryce to a very great extent. It rests upon an observation of the 
actual working of political institutions at close range. Before under¬ 
taking his monumental works, Ttu American Commonwealth and Modern 
Democracies^ Lord Bryce visited the countries concerned and based 
his conclusions upon personal conversations with public men and the 
observation of governments at work. A method like this, based as it 
is on direct observation and reflection, has much to commend it. It 
is practical and concrete and has a refreshing sense of reality about 
it. It is in living touch with facts and is free from the charge of being 
abstract and doctrinaire. None the less, it is a method which has to be 
used with caution. When the facts arc very many and often conflict¬ 
ing, only a man with a trained eye and mature judgment can arrive 
at sound conclusions. One must have the ability to sift evidence and 
rightly interpret one’s data. There is a danger of seeing the things 
that one wants to see and leaving out those things of which one 
chooses to be oblivious. Likewise, there is a danger of missing the 
wood for the trees. The first desideratum is no doubt to get at facts. 
But facts are of little use in and by themselves. A penetrating and 
understanding mind is needed to interpret them aright and to make 
them real and living. 

To give just one illustration of the value of the method of obser¬ 
vation, one can profitably study the operation of military dictator¬ 
ships in many modern countries and come out with some useful 
generalizations. 

Unlike the foregoing methods, the philosophical method is of a 
deductive or a priori kind. Its chief exponents are Rousseau, Mill 
and Sidgwick. On philosophical and ethical grounds, it first deter¬ 
mines the nature and end or purpose of the State and then casts about 


I. “The Physiology of Politics", American Political Science Review. 
Vol. IV, p. 82. 
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for the best forms of political institutions for the realization of this 
end. It begins with abstract concepts, then attempts to harmonise 
them with the actual facts of history. The chief 
5. The danger of this method is that it may easily become 

Philosophical imaginative and visionary, as seen in More’s Utopia 

Method and, to some extent, in Plato’s Republic. It may not 

have any basis whatever in historical facts and may 
thus sink into empty ideology. Attempts to construct an ideal type of 
State have engaged the attention of thinkers from the days of Greek 
philosophy, through the scholasticism of the Middle Ages, down to 
the present day. 

Conclusion. Leslie Lipson says that Plato, Aristotle and Machia- 
velli represent three points of view in politics. Plato projects his 
imagination into the future and, on the basis of what he saw in Sparta 
and Athens, portrays a picture of an ideal State. For this reason his 
method is called idealistic. Aristotle is more scientihe and realistic. 
He relies upon the wisdom of experience and bases his conclusions 
upon a close analysis of what he saw around him. For this reason his 
method is called scientific and realistic. Machiavelli, on the other 
hand, is brutally realistic. “His preoccupation”, says Lipson, is 
“with the techniques that will lead to the desired goal”. Questions 
of right and wrong do not much enter his calculations. 

The careful student would seek to combine the historical and 
philosophical methods. He would test and correct his deductive 
principles by the actual facts of human experience and interpret th** 
facts of life in the light of abstract or a priori principles. While his 
feet stand four square on solid facts, his head would soar high into the 
skie.s. He would seek to bring about a happy blend of realism and 
idealism. He would have no use for that type of realism which does 
not look much beyond one’s own nose, nor for that type of idealism 
which lo.scs itself in the clouds. He would follow the footsteps of men 
like Aristotle and Burke who combine in their writings the historical 
and philosophical methods. 

In the light of this conclusion, it is somewhat disconcerting to 
find that many American, writers today place undue emphasis on 
methods, techniques and skills, almost to the exclusion of first prin¬ 
ciples and value judgments. In Great Britain, on the other hand, as 
Dr. Maepherson points out, there is much “less emphasis on purely 
empirical research and more inclination to examine political institu¬ 
tions and processes from the point of view of purpose—the purpose 
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they serve and the purpose they ought to serve”.^ Political scientists 
in Britain are not much worried about new techniques. There is in 
that country “an appreciation of value judgments and a perceptible 
mistrust of purely empirical research”. 

Even in the United States there are writers like Prof. J. H. 
Hallowell who rightly observe: “The social sciences are not so much 
in need of new research techniques as some suppose, but of convic' 
tions based upon rational principles.” {13:2). 

Politics as a Social Science. 

Politics is an ancient art, perhaps as old as the State itself, but 
its development as a social science is comparatively of recent origin. 
However, the true character of politics as a science has not yet been 
decided conclusively. Politics, according to Marx, is nothing but 
concentrated economics. Political science, therefore, is an ideolo¬ 
gical superstructure built on economic or material foundations. 

Liberals, however, do not accept this view. They either em¬ 
phasise the primacy of politics over economics or assert the mutual 
interdependence of the two social sciences. “Nevertheless,” says 
Sabine, “the idea of cconorrtic causation was probably the most 
fertile suggestion added to social studies in the nineteenth century.” 

Theories of politics do not refer to an external reality but are 
created as an essential element of the socio-economic system in 
which politics itself has its being. Reflection upon the goals of 
political behaviour and analysis of the means of achieving them 
constitute an intrinsic part of the entire political process. Political 
theory evolves along with the rise and decline of specific political 
systems, which, one is tempted to say, it in some degree controls. 
Political theory, in one sense, has always been a part of con- 
t^emporary philosophy and science and an application to politics of 
the relevant intellectual and critical apparatus which society has 
evolved in a given age. In addition, it is also a reflection upon the 
ethical norms, legal postulates, religious precepts, governmental 
organisation and economic institutions of any established community 
of human beings in a particular epoch. 

Scope of Political Analysis. 

A theory of the State is also a theory of society and of the distri- 

i. American Political Science Review, Voi. XLVlll, June 195<^ p. 43S. 
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l)utlon of power in that society. Political science should start its 
analysis by identifying three types of social orders—feudal, capitalist 
and socialist—which have characterised most of the medieval and 
modern history of the human race. 

In order to understand a political system, it is necessary to learn 
about the major economic and social characteristics of the society 
in which that political system operates. This will enable us to 
appreciate the pattern of economic and political power, which is to 
be found in that society. 

On the basis of the above analysis, a political scientist can pro¬ 
ceed towards the description of the main institutions of the political 
system and the social composition of the ruling class or the gover¬ 
ning elite in that political system. 

This can lead to the clarification and discussion of the purpose 
and role of governments in the context of the prevailing ideology of 
the ruling class such as feudalism, capitalism or socialism. It may 
elucidate the part played by the bureaucracy, the military establish¬ 
ment and the judicial hierarchy in consolidating a specific pattern 
of class power in a given political system. 

Contemporary political science also examines the role of the 
State in the conflict and competition between different social groups 
such as the bourgeoisie and feudal lords in medieval society or the 
proletariat and the capitalists in modern social history. 

In addition, contemporary political science discusses what 
political sociologists describe as the agencies of legitimation such as 
the political parties, the mass media of communication and the 
organisation of education. 

Finally, political theory makes an attempt to predict some of 
the directions in which the political systems of today-pre-industrial, 
advanced capitalistic or planned socialistic—are moving. Political 
theory can no longer maintain an exclusively Anglo-Saxon or 
European bias but must make an earnest effort to explain political 
developments on a global scale including the politics of economically 
underdeveloped areas of Asia, Africa and Latin America and the 
politics of socialist nations, old and new, which arc experiencing an 
unprecedented rate of economic growth. 

Correct Approach to the Study of Politics. 

Society is a complex whole which we can study, by using the 
scientific method, from different points of view—legal, sociological. 
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economic or political. We have no right to regard as absolute the 
aspects of social reality obtained in this manner and to separate them 
in isolated compartments. We are not justified in considering any 
one sphere of social reality such as the political as absolute in the 
sense of treating it an independent process of development. 

Nevertheless, some schools of social science treat politics as a 
self-contained, independent domain of study, torn away from the 
other spheres of social life. They rely on juristic and normative 
methods consisting in a formal analysis of constitutional rules 
guiding the working of State organs and reflection on certain political 
ideals to be realized in future. 

The correct approach to the study requires that the investi¬ 
gation of political phenomena is intimately related to the investiga¬ 
tion of the other social phenomena. Politics, therefore, may be 
considered as a social science, which studies in a systematic way the 
phenomena connected with the State, law, government, revolution, 
economy and culture as a part of the general social development. 
The social development as conceived here is from a definite point of 
view as suggested by Laski in his characteristic phrase—‘‘property 
relations determined by the modes of production in a given society.” 

While emphasizing the relevance of a sociological analysis in the 
study of politics, one must avoid the ‘sociologism’ of writers like 
Pareto, in Durkheim and Stammler, who reduce the question of the 
social basis to a psychological principle or an ethical norm. Political 
sociologists, who do not recognise the materialistic basis of social 
institutions, may characterise a socialist political system as oli¬ 
garchical and a capitalistic political order as fully democratic on 
the bajis of a superficial and one-sided study of political structures. 

Though the importance of economic and sociological analysis in 
politics is obvious, yet political institutions, being manifestations of 
the ideological superstructure, have a certain capacity for autono¬ 
mous development. The behaviourist school in political science has 
emphasised the study of political behaviour and political systems 
concerning itself with our empirical analysis of political processes. 



THE NATURE OF THE STATE 

T he State is the most universal and most powerful of all social 
institutions. Wherever human beings have lived together for 
any length of time, there we find organization and authority. And 
where we find organization and authority, there we have the nucleus 
of the State. 

As the Greek writers have taught us to think, the State is both a 
natural and a necessary institution. The State is natural in the sense 
that it has arisen out of the primary instincts of man and is a gradual 
growth. Aristotle declares that man by nature is a political being. 
To Aristotle, to live in the State and to be a man were identical, for 
whoever was not a member of the State or was unfit to be one was 
either a god or a beast; he was either above the State or below it. 
Modern writers sometimes speak of the political instinct of man. By 
that they mean that the State has its roots in the natural impulses of 
man and that it cannot be easily eradicated. 

A great number and variety of definitions of the State have been 
attempted. We shall cite only some of the most satisfactory. Hollan d 
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manently occupying a definite portion of territory, independent, or 
nearly so, of external control and possessing an organized govern* 
ment to which the great body of inhabitants render habitual obedi¬ 
ence {23:52).* 

Maciver’s definition which carries with it a pluralistic tinge is: 
‘The State is an association which, acting through law as promulgat¬ 
ed by a government endowed to this end with coercive power, main¬ 
tains within a community territorially demarcated the universal 
external conditions of social order (55).* This definition which, in 
many ways, is the best, emphasizes ‘law’, ‘government’, ‘coercive 
power’, ‘communal unity’, ‘clearly marked territory’, and ‘the uni¬ 
versal external conditions of social order’—elements which should 
enter into any sound view of the State. 

Distinction between the State, Society, Government, 
Nation and Nationality 

The State is not identical with society.' Ernest Barker remarks that 
society and the State have the same moral purpose (3 :67). Conse¬ 
quently, they blend and borrow from one another. To the early 
Greek thinkers the State was indistinguishable from society. This 
identification of the State with society is to be explained by the 
peculiar circumstance that prevailed in the Greek 
city-state. The city-state was small in size and com- L The State 
pact in population. The citizens knew one another and Society 
personally and met together in common assemblies 
to pass laws and choose magistrates. They were knit together by 
common interests. 

Whatever justification the Greeks may have had for the identifica¬ 
tion of the State with society, we, today, have no such justification. 
Interpreted strictly, the State is a political organization. It is society 
politically organized. Society is both broader and narrower than the 
State. It may be used to describe the whole community of mankind 
just as much as a small social group of a village. In its broader sense, 
it transcends the individual state and national boundaries; e. the 
Islamic Society and the Free Mason Brotherhood. 


1. Prof. Maciver rightly says; To identify the social with the political is to be 
guilty of the grossest of all confusions, “which completely bars any undentanding 
of ci^er society or the State.'* (55:4-5). 
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The State is a part of society but is not a form of society. It is 
more than a number of loosely connected individuals who happen to 
live together. 11 is a n umber of people associated politically, organized 
under and through some form of Government, occupying a definite 
portion of the earth’s surface. Society exercises authority largely 
through customs. The State exercises authority through laws enacted 
and enforced by Government. The State is the only instrument 
which can legitimately use force. Society, on the other hand, can use 
only moral persuasion or influence and social ostracism or expulsion. 
It cannot imprison a man for the violation of its requirements. To 
use the language of E. Barker, the area of society is voluntary co¬ 
operation, its energy that of goodwill, its method that of elasticity; 
while the area of the State is rather that of mechanical action, its 
energy force, its method rigidity. In the words of Maciver, ‘the State 
is a structure not coeval and co-extensive with society but built 
within it as a determinate order for the attainment of specific ends 
{55'AOy. The importance of the State to society is clearly brought out 
by E. Barker when he says, ‘Society is held together by the State; 
and if it were not thus held together, it could not exist {3:118-19)*. 
Society may be compared to the many planks which comprise a 
wooden barrel, and the State to the iron band which goes around 
them holding them together in their proper places. 

Prof. Barker in his book. Principles of Social and Political Theory, 
clearly brings out the difference between the State and society under 
three headings : (I) purpose or function, (2) organization and struc¬ 
ture, and (3) method. From the point of view of purpose, the State is 
a legal association which acts for the single purpose of making and 
enforcing a permanent system of law and order. But society, compri¬ 
sing .os it does, a plurality of associations, acts fora variety of purposes 
other than the legal purpose. Th«c varied purposes are intellectual, 
moral, religious, economic, aesthetic, and recreajtional. The member¬ 
ship of the State and society may be the same. But they differ as 
regards purpose. “The State exists for one great, but single, purpose; 
society exists for a number of purposes, some great and some small, 
but all, in their aggregate, deep as well as broad. {87 : 42)** 

From the point of view of organization, the State is a single 
organization-rlegal, whereas society comprises within itself many 
organizations.' 

As regards method, as pointed out above, the State employs the 
method of coercion or (^mpulsj^p; society employs the method of 
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voluntary action. The purposes for which society exists, make the 
persuasive methods necessary; and the multiplicity of its organization 
gives ample opportunity to the members to relinquish one association 
and join another in case coercion is ever attempted. 

Even though in theory we say that society depends mostly on 
persuasion, at times, it can be a harsh tyrant. Witness, for example, the 
tyranny exercised by customs and fashions even in civilized societies. 

A term which is becoming even more common and popular than 
society is “community”. It suggests a group of people even more 
closely knit together than a society willing to help each other, and 
even die for one another when necessity arises. 

J. Maritain writes: “A community is more of a work of nature and 
more nearly related to the biological, a society is more of a work of 
reason and more nearly related to the intellectual and spiritual pro¬ 
perties of man”. {144 : 2) 

In' our ordinary conversation we use the two terms interchange¬ 
ably. Yet a moment’s reflection is enough to show 
that they are not one and the same. Government is/^>2. The State 
the instrument of the State. “The State itself is an and Government 
ideal person, intangible, invisible, immutable. The 
government is an agent and within the sphere of the agency, a perfect 
representative, but outside of that it is a lawless usurpation”^. 
In the words of Rousseau, government is ‘a living tool’. It is the 
practical organization of the State through which the will of the State 
is 'formulated, expressed and realized’. The ends and purposes of the 
State are executed through the instrumentality of the government. 
Without government the State has no existence. The State is largely 
!an abstraction, but government is concrete. The State is permanent 
and fixed, while government is transitory. Changes in the form ot 
government do not mean changes in the continuity of the State. 

The authority of the government is not original. It is derived 
from the State. The functions of any government are (executive, 
legislative, and judicial. Government is an expression of the genius of 
a people. 

In political science these terms have often been used as synonym¬ 
ous terms. Even today political thinkers in general do not make a 
careful distinction between 'nation* and 'nationality*. For the sake 
of clarity of meaning and precision in the use of words, it is wise to 

1. The Supreme Ciourt of the U. S. in the case of Poindexter Vs. Green Show 
(114U.S. 270). 
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employ these terms to describe distinct things. The State, as we have 
already seen, is a political organization. It may or may not be co¬ 
existent with nationality. Where a State is exclusively composed (or 
nearly so) of one nationality we get a nation State. 
3. T7ifi State, But where we have a State which consists of more 
Nation and t han one nationality, or where a na tionality is spread 

Nationality over several states, the State and nation do not 

coincide. Nation means a self-governing nationality. 
Or, as (Jilchrist puts it, a nation equals State plus nationality. The 
same writer goes on to say that the term nation today has acquired a 
definitely political meaning. ‘It stands for the unity of the people 
organized in one Slate and acting spontaneously as a unity*. Nation¬ 
ality is primarily a cultural and ethnical term. It is a spiritual 
sentiment or principle. Factors which make a people a nationality 
are geographical unity, common racial stock, common culture, com¬ 
mon language, religion, customs and traditions, common history, 
common economic interests and political associations, common hopes 
and aspirations, and the like. It is not necessary that every one of 
these factors should be present in order that a people may become a 
nationality. Still without at least some of these factors nationality is 
unimaginable. On the political side, nationality may be defined as 
the disposition to act together politically. 

Since the early part of the nineteenth century, there has been a 
growing feeling that every group of people who claim to be a nationa¬ 
lity should be allowed to have an independent political organization. 
This movement received an impetus during World War I and express¬ 
ed itself in such potent ideas as the ‘self-determination of Nations*, 
and, ‘one nation one State’.' 

The distinction that we have drawn between a ‘nation* and a 
‘ii.iiionalily’ is not the one which is usually drawn. Gettell observes: 
‘Considerable confusion arises from the fact that publicists do not 
agree in their usage of the terms “nation** and “nationality**. Some 
use the term “n ation** to mean a population of ethnic unity, rejg itfd- 
less of its politicaTaH iI^^n; o thers widen the term to mean a popu¬ 
lation having also political unity and identity of “nation** and 
“state**. Some use the term “ nationality** to sig nify the p^*nripU 
characteristic that creates a nation . Others distinguish nation and 
nationality by using thcTormer to mean a population of the same 

1. The term nation is used here in the sense of nationality. 
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race, language and tradition inhabiting the same territory and consti¬ 
tuting the larger part of its population and the latter to mean one of 
several distinct ethnic groups scattered over an area and forming but 
a. comparatively small part of its population [26:159)*. Thus one 
may speak of the British nation and Welsh nationality. 

One-sided or False Views of the State 

There is scarcely any term in political science which has given rise 
to more confused thinking tlian the primary term ‘State*. Almost 
every writer of political science gives his own definition of the ‘State*, 
and there are hardly any two thinkers who agree on what they con¬ 
sider to be a satisfactory definition of the ‘State*. Maciver in his 
Modern State sums up views of the state which are either narrow and 
one-sided or altogether false. 

(1) According to writers like Oppenheimer, the author of The 
State^ the State is essentially a class-structure, ‘an organization of one 
class dominating over the other classes’. Or, as another writer puts it; 
“The State is the formal staff of the class which owns economic 
power”. It is in line with the teaching of Karl Marx, according to 
whom the modern State is an agency for the exploitation of the poor 
by the rich. As a definition of the State, Oppenheimer’s definition 
may be true of certain states at certain times, but we object to 
making it apply to all states at all times. It applies more to a 
diseased State than to a normal one. In a normal or well-ordered 
State, individual or class interests should be duly subordinated to the 
general interest or common good. However, the notion of the State 
as class-structure is today widely shared by many sociologists, 
political realists and socialist writers of different schools. Mosca, 
Weber, Sidney Webb, Laski, G. D. H. Cole and G, Wright Mills 
describe the state in terms of class relations. 

(2) Some interpret the State as a power-system. They interpret 
it exclusively in terms of might. Machiavelli is the forerunner of 
this point of view. Many German writers such as Treitschke upheld 
the same view during World War I. We totally disagree with this 
view. Force is no doubt an essential part of the State, but it is 
not the foundation of the State. Might never makes anything right. 
It is right which can lend support to might. When used in the 
interest of right, might may be justifiable. T. H. Green aptly remarks, 
‘Will, not force, is the basis of the State.* Force is the distinguishing 
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mark of the State. But the reason why we as enlightened citizens 
obey a well-ordered State is that we are conscious that in obeying 
such a State we obey the best in ourselves, we obey our own indivi¬ 
dual wills purged and purified of their selfishness. Obedience to the 
State is highly justifiable when it arises out of the consciousness that, 
in obeying the will of the well-ordered State, one promotes a common 
good of which the individual good is an intrinsic part. 

In criticizing the view that politics is ‘the struggle for power’, 
Hallowell rightly remarks that this view brings out the fact of power, 
but not the purpose for which it is exercised. The power of relation¬ 
ship, says he, is a two-way, and not simply a one-way, relationship. 

Naked power or brute power can never justify a State. It is only 
when power is transformed into authority that it becomes a pillar of 
the State. Power becomes authority when it is well-organised, 
regularised, and is used for social ends. The rational transition is 
from force to power, and from power to authority. Many writers 
of the Behabiourist school prefer to discuss the State in terms of 
power relaltions. 

(3) To thinkers like Grotius and Althusius the State is a welfare- 
system. One form of this theory is that the State is in the nature of a 
public utility company. We have no hesitation in saying that this is 
too narrow a view of the State. Promotion of public welfare is 
undoubtedly a very important duty of the State. But to identify the 
State with a public utility company, like the U. P. Electric Supply 
Company, is clearly a mistake. The State is not like a company at 
all. Membership in it is not voluntary. We are born members of the 
State. We cannot enter the State when we like and leave it when we 
like. 

In India most people accept the ‘Welfare State* as a praiseworthy 
end. It suggests the extension of State activity in several directions, 
particularly in the matter of social justice. Some businessmen and 
capitalists use the term ?is a cloak behind which to hide their indivi¬ 
dualistic propensities. 

(4) There arc a few writers whose number is happily di minish ing 
today, to whom the State is in the nature of a mutual insurance 
society for purposes of mutual protection. Herbert Spencer was a 
staunch advocate of this theory. To him, the State is ‘a joint stock 
protection company for mutual assurance*. We have already seen 
that the State cannot be compared to a company, much less can it be 
compared to an insurance company. Views like this do scant justice 
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to the organic nature of the State, according to which, individual 
good and social good arc intimately related and are not two clearly 
separable entities. 

(5) Some interpret the State as entirely a legal construction. To 
them the State is a community ‘organised for action under legal 
rules’. Once again, we would say that this is a very narrow view of 
the State. There is no doubt whatever that the legal aspect of the 
State is a very important aspect, but it is not the only aspect. The 
State guarantees to its citizens rights and it enforces duties. But that 
docs not exhaust the nature or functions of the State. The legal view 
of the State ignores the higher life of the State altogether—the moral 
and spiritual. 

(6) The individualists consider the State a necessary evil. They 
regard every action of the State as a subtraction from the freedom 
of the individual. Hence, they say, the State is an evil, although it 
is rendered necessary by the selfishness and rapacity of man. If each 
individual were left to himself, they argue, he would seek his own 
self-aggrandizement at the expense of others and there would be no 
social peace and no social order. The State thus becomes a concession 
to human weakness. Spencer and even such an enlightened thinker as 
Bentham uphold this point of view. As for ourselves, we believe that 
it is a mistake to consider the State an evil, or even a necessary evil. 

(7) Mild anarchists modify the position of the individualists to 
the extent of holding that the State is an evil, but that so me day Jt 
will bei mnecesj igiry. They rely unduly upon the changeability of 
human nature, believing that with the increasing moral development 
of man the State will become less and less necessary and will eventually 
‘wither away’. The extreme anarchists such as those who subscribe 
to anarchistic communism hold that the State is an unmitigated evil, 
and that, therefore, the sooner we get rid of it the better it will be for 
the moral growth of man. While there is much that is appealing in 
the anarchist position, we must admit that it does scant justice to the 
fact that the State has its roots deeply embedded in human nature. 

(8) Some modern writers prefer to regard the State as one in the 
order of‘corporations’. This is the pluralistic point of view in general 
which fortunately is practically dead today.* According to this view, 
the State is to be reduced to a position of equality with other 
permanent groups such as the family, the church, the trade union, 


I. Upson Mrrites: “The only genuine pluralist now left is the anarchist.** 
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the social club, etc., which cater to our varied interests. We realize 
that the time has come for us to recognize that the various perma¬ 
nent groups within society have a definite and distinct place to fill in 
the life of man and that, in order to do this satisfactorily, they should 
have as large a degree of internal autonomy as possible. Neverthe¬ 
less, we need a superior organization to adjust relationships, and to 
keep the various subordinate organizations in their proper places. 
That organization is the State. 

(9) The modern totalitarian view of the State regards the whole 
life of the individual as coming within the jurisdiction of the State. 
There is no part of a man’s life which he can call his own. If he lives, 
he lives for the State, and if he dies, he dies for the State. Mussolini 
stated the totalitarian view in the striking words: ‘All within the 
State, none outside the State, none against the State.’ The motto 
which he placed before the youth of his country was: ‘To believe, to 
obey, to fight*. 

The totalitarian view means regimentation of the life of the 
individual. It is a wholesale denial of the worth and dignity of 
human personality, leading to a system in which the individual 
becomes a cog in the wheel of the State. 

A Positive Statement of the State 

The State is the highest form of human association. Without it 
man’s life is incomplete. It provides the environment for the self- 
realization and self-development of the individual. 
/. Priority of The State is thus prior to the individual. Men 

the State naturally tend to associate with each other. To 

paraphrase Aristotle, it is by the completion of civil 
society that man is the most excellent of all living beings. Without 
law and justice man would be the worst of beings. Only in the 
State docs the individual really become a man. Without the State 
he might be potentially a man, but would be actually a brute. 

Thus the State, as an idea, is prior to man. This docs not mean 
that the end of the State is something apart from, or contrary to the 
end of the individual. Properly understood, the 
2. The State end of both is the same, viz.y the development of 

as Will and human personality. As Lord puts it, the State is an 

Mind essentially necessary aspect of, or element in, the 

individual’s own will. It is partly an external 
organization fulfilling the most universal and permanent needs 
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of human personality and partly the individual himself in a 
social capacity. It is the extension and completion of the moral and 
.rational will of the individual. It is a rational organization of the 
various interests and purposes of the individual. 

Physical coercion is an indispensable element in 
the constitution of the State. In the last analysis the 3. The State 
State must have power to coerce the unsociable as Force 
and recalcitrant will. Force, as used in this connec¬ 
tion, does not mean mere physical or brute force. It means force plus 
reason, which unitedly means authority. 

The State is the one organization that represents the whole 
community. None of the other associations—social, religious, 
political, economic, educational—can include the 
whole of the individual. In the striking words of 4. The 
Miss Follett, ‘The State cannot be composed of Uniqueness 
groups because no group, nor any number of groups, of the State 
can contain the whole of me and the ideal State 
demands the whole of me. Again, the true State must gather 
up every interest within itself. It must take over many loyalties and 
find how it can make them one. I have all these different allegiances. 
I should indeed lead a divided and, therefore, uninteresting life if I 
could not unify them. 

A corollary which follows from the above view of the State is that 
we require a supreme organization, viz.y the State to adjust the 
‘outstanding external relationships of man in society’ 

(55). Life becomes a chaos without the State. It is 5. The State as 
the State which reconciles differences and gives unity an Adjuster of 
and meaning to the many-sided life of man. In a Relationships 
complex and complicated world where there is an 
evergrowing conflict of loyalties, there is an urgent and increasing 
need for the State as an adjuster of relationships. 

The State can concern itself only with those interests of man 
which can reasonably be regarded as univer¬ 
sal. It cannot undertake the promotion of the 6 . The State 
sectional interests of its members. For this latter and Universal 
purpose, we have such organizations as the family. Interests 
the church, the trade union and the cultural organi¬ 
zation. As Garner puts it, while the purpose ofa voluntary association 
is limited to the pursuit of one, or at the most, a few particular 
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interests, the State is charged with the care of general rather than 
particular interests {23:63). 

Finally, the State can regulate only the outer aspects of conduct. It 
cannot take motives into account, since they are 
7. The State altogether of an inner character. Thus gratitude to 

and Morality one’s parents which is to be spontaneous if it is to be 

of any value at all cannot be enforced by State action. 

The State may consider intentions, but motives fall outside its 
scope. T. H. Green rightly says : ‘The only acts which it (the State) 
ought to enjoin or forbid are those of which the doing or not doing, 
from whatever motive, is necessary to the moral end of society* (29). In 
simple language, it means that the State ought to undertake only 
those actions which are so absolutely indispensable to the good life of 
society that in enforcing them it can take the risk that some people 
will perform, or refrain from them, from a low and unworthy motive. 

To sum up the discussion, the State is not an end in itself. It is 
a means by which the collective needs of man can best be secured in 
an orderly and just manner. Without the State, the individual sinks 
into insignificance. It is the State which holds the social order to¬ 
gether. By a judicious use of reason and compulsion, persuasive¬ 
ness and authority, it can promote the true well-being of society of 
which the true well-being of every individual is an intrinsic part. 
The State has no right to crush or hinder the individuality of persons. 
Nor has it a justification for existence so long as are absent the mini¬ 
mum conditions necessary for the good life of every individual. 

Essential Elements of The State 

The essential elements of the State are population, territory, sover¬ 
eignty, and government. 

It is obvious there can be no State unless people live together an 
associated life. The question relating to number of 
1. Population persons necessary to constitute a State is only of 
theoretical interest, although ancient writers laid 
much stress on it. Plato in his Latvs fixed the number of citizens for 
an ideal State at 5,040. Aristotle considered 100,000 too many. In 
relatively recent times, Rousseau, who was an ardent admirer of the 
Greek city-state life, wanted to revive the ancient city-state with a 
compact population. According to him 10,000 would be an ideal 
number. Modern states vary in size and population as widely as 
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Russia, China, and the U. S. A. on the one hand, and Monaco and 
San Marino on the other, the latter of which has an area of only 38 
square miles. The Vatican City under the Pope, constituted in 1929, 
covers 109 acres in the heart of Rome. Iceland has a meagre popula¬ 
tion of 132,000. 

From the legal point of view, population as an element of the 
State includes both those who rule and those who are ruled. The 
people of a State possess a dual character. In the capacity of those 
who have a share in framing the will of the State, they are citizens, 
and in the capacity of those who obey the will thus formed they are 
subjects. This distinction we owe to Rousseau. As citizens, people 
possess rights and as subjects they have duties. 

There can be little doubt that without fixed territory there can be 
no State. Yet not all political thinkers are absolutely 
agreed on it. The modern State undoubtedly 2. Territory 
requires a definite portion of earth*s territory over 
which it can have undisputed authority. In contrast with the ancient 
State, the modem State is essentially territorial in character. 
A nomadic people cannot be said to constitute a State, although they 
may have some form of political organization through common 
subjection to a leader or chief. In the words of Prof. Elliott: ‘Terri¬ 
torial sovereignty or the superiority of the State over all within its 
boundaries and complete freedom from external control, has been a 
fundamental principle of the modem State life>(19).* 

A fixed territory is so much an essential factor of the modern 
State that no two separate and unrelated States can claim jurisdiction 
over the same area. The only apparent exception is that of the 
federal State, where two ‘States’ exercise authority over the same 
territory. Prof. Elliott says that it should be remembered that ‘they 
are related States’ and that ‘the sphere of each is carefully determined 
by the provisions of the written constitution.’ 

As a rule, the territory of a State is contiguous. Yet there are 
exceptions. The far-away Alaska and the Hawaii have now been 
added to the American Union as the forty-ninth and the fiftieth states. 

Spyerm^ntyasud law .ai;e.the two distinguishing characteristics of 
the State. By sovereignty we mean ultimate authority, an authority 
from which there can be no sq>pfial. Associations other than the State 
may have population, territory, and even some form of compulsive 
organization, but they have no sovereignty. In the last resort, all 
individuals andgproups of individuab within the State have to submit 
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to the will of the State. This fact we express by the term internal 
sovereignty. In external relations, too, the modern State claims final 
authority. It may obey international conventions 
3. Soverfignty and understandings, but until world government 
becomes a reality there is no power on earth that can 
compel obedience of the State to a higher entity. This attribute of 
the State we express by the term external sovereignty. By virtue of its 
sovereign authority the modern State claims supremacy in internal 
matters and freedom from the control of external governments. 

Maciver and many other modern writers dissent from this 
view. To Maciver, the State is an association, unique in its kind 
and of invaluable significance but still an association, like the rest 
(55: ch. XII ). We shall take up a criticism of this view in a later chapter. 

As seen already, government is the political organization of the 
State. It is the instrumentality through which the 
4. Government sovereign will of the State finds concrete expression. 

If the ultimate sovereign in a democratic country 
is the people, the legislative sovereign is the government. A State 
without government is inconceivable, for the State wills and acts 
through the government. No particular form of government is essen¬ 
tial. The form of government depends upon the nature of the State 
which in turn depends largely upon the political thought and 
character of people. 

Maciver says that the State is the organization of which 
government is the administrative organ; and since the organization 
is greater than the government, the State is the greater and more 
inclusive. To quote him directly: “A State has a constitution, a code 
of laws, a way of setting up its government, a body of cifizefis.” 

The Oroanic Theory of The State 

From the days of Plato down to the present day it has been the 
coihmon stock-in-trade of political thinkers to compare society and, 
in turn, the State, to a living organism. Some have used analogy 
cautiously, while some have tried to apply it at every conceivable 
point, with the result that not a few among the most serious-minded 
writers on political science are inclined to dismiss the conception 
wholly as being useless, if not mischievous. 

The nineteenth century political thought began with a reaction 
to the view that the Stale is an artificial creation of man. It tried to 
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I establish the truth that the State was not man-made, but a gradual, 

; unconscious, and inevitable development of human nature. In this 
I endeavour the familiar conception of the organic nature of society 
I was revived and became a fundamental part of the thinking of 
? German idealists especially. Fichte, who belonged to this latter group 
of theorists, was the first to bring out clearly the interdependence of 
the individual and society. He held that the individual had no 
meaning and significance in and by himself, apart from society, but 
' was an essential part of the social whole. In his own words : ‘In the 
organic body each part constantly maintains the whole, and is in 
^maintaining the whole thereby, itself maintained; just so stands 
the citizen in relation to the State.* Early idealists thus looked upon 
the State as a moral organism. 

Herbert Spencer in the nineteenth century is the supreme 
example of a writer who works out to the minutest possible extent 
the parallel between an individual organism and social organism 
and yet misses the essential points of the comparison. He uses the 
organic analogy to prove his own preconceived notions of indivi¬ 
dualism. The analogy is used so very literally in an earlier essay 
that the up and down lines of a railway are compared to the 
arteries and veins of an animal. 

Almost the first thing that needs to be said in the use of this 
conception is that an analogy is not the same as an 
argument. To establish a parallel between two Elements of 
objects is not necessarily to establish a logical con- Truth in the 
nection between them. It is the failure to recognize Organic Theory 
this simple truth that accounts for the literal way in 
.which the organic conception hais been used by writers such as 
Bluntschli, Spencer, and Schaffle. 

Society or the State is not an organism. It is like an organism 
in some respects and unlike an organism in other respects. 

(1) Like a physical organism, it has in it the principle of life, 
growth, and development. We are not prepared to say with some 
writers that every State passes through youth, manhood, old age, 
decay, and death. 

(2) In the social organism, just as much as in individual organism, 
there is present an inter-relation and inter-dependence of parts. The 
parts depend upon one another and upon the whole; the whole in 
turn depends upon the parts. The welfare of each is involved in the . 
welfare of all. Individual good and social good are intimately related. 
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(3) Both the individual organism and the social organism embody 
the principle of differentiation of parts and the related principle of 
the distribution of functions according to fitness. Tools to the man 
who can use them is the underlying idea. 

To press the analogy beyond the above general truths is sure to 
lead to confusion. The State is not an organism in the sense of being 
a physical structure. 

Lipson brings out the limitations of the organic theory when he 
writes: “A human group (like the State) resembles an organism in 
that its members perform various functions and are interdependent. 
It differs from an organism in that it has no way of thinking, feeling, 
and acting as one”. {140 \ 34) 

Maciver argues that the conception of the State as an organism 
is “a dangerous analogy”. It has no proper place for the “autonomy, 
the initiative, the selfhood, 'the personality of the individual”. It 
absorbs him totally in the great whole. 

Value and Limitations 

To Gettell we owe the following points in summing up the value 
and limitations of the organic theory: 

(1) The theory teaches the importance of the historical and 
evolutionary points of view. 

(2) It insists upon the effects of the natural and social environ¬ 
ment. 

(3) It lays stress upon the inter-dependence of citizens and 
political institutions. 

(4) It emphasizes the essential unity of social life and the intricate 
causal inter-relations of all its parts. 

(5) It teaches that society is something more than an aggregate 
of individuals loosely thrown together without any unifying bond. 
It shows clearly that the members individually are in a peculiar sense 
dependent upon the whole and the whole in turn is conditioned upon 
the parts. 

(6) It believes that men by nature are ‘political beings’ and that 
their universal tendency to social organization creates the State. 

At the same time, many of the analogies between the State 
organism and the individual organism, \Vtiile striking, are often far¬ 
fetched and contradictory. 

(1) The will of the State is not always identical with the wills of 
its component units. 
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(2) In the individual organism, the laws of evolution are followed 
intuitionally. The growth of the State is in a large measure capable 
of conscious direction and control. 

(3) The organic theory further runs the risk of magnifying the 
State as an end in itself, and of losing sight of the fact that the 
purpose of its existence is the well-being of its individual members. In 
other words, it is in danger of sacrificing the individual to society. 

(4) The individual in the State does not exist solely to support 
and perpetuate the life of the whole. Each individual has to a large 
extent the shaping of his own life. He has a consciousness and a will 
of his own. All this is not true of the cells of the animal organism. 

(5) A physical organism perishes and ceases to be living matter if 
the members are cut off. Such is not the case with a State, when a 
member separates himself from it. 

In conclusion, it must be said that the organic theory, being of a 
flexible character, should be used with great caution. Analogy should 
not be pressed too far. To apply it at all points is certain to lead to 
illogical and even absurd results. 

The State Agoordino To Laski And Marx 

Theory of State and Social Environment. 

Political philosophers have been reflecting upon the nature of the 
state and the processes of government from very early times. Con¬ 
fucius, Kautilya, Plato and Aristotle began a discussion of political 
affairs even before the commencement of the Christian era. Machia- 
velli, Hobbes, Locke, Rousseau, Hegel and Marx are some of the 
notable examples, who have tried to interpret the state in the modern 
age. Each political thinker has endeavoured to evolve his theory of 
the state in the light of his contemporary social experience. 

The theory of Confucius is unintelligible except in the context of 
the social relationships prevailing in the ancient «mpire of China. 
Political ideas of Manu and Kautilya equally reflect the social condi¬ 
tions and caste prejudices of the ancient Hindus. Plato and Aristotle 
regarded the Greek city-states as the last word in political evolution 
and the latter justified the institution of slavery on account of its 
social expediency. Similarly, the theories of Machiavelli, Hobbes, 
Locke, Kousseau and Hegel have no meaning save in the context of 
the social environment in which they were propounded. 

Marx, the founder of scientific socialism, was the first great 
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thinker, who tried to build up his theory in the context of a world 
environment and his understanding enabled him to comprehend the 
social experience of millions of human beings of different classes in 
different countries. Among the many gpreat political thinkers of 
history, he has exercised the greatest influence on Laski's political 
theory. 

In England political theory has assumed three characteristic expres¬ 
sions during the preceding century. The early Victorian political 
thought was pre-eminently individualistic. Bentham, Adam Smith 
and Herbert Spencer were the prophets of English individualism. John 
Stuart Mill was also an individualist but he modified his outlook in 
his later years and showed a mild drift towards state interventionism. 
Political thought of the later Victorian period represented a swing 
towards idealist reaction and Green was its main exponent. The 
idealist reaction culminated in the philosophy of Briklley and 
Bosanquet, who reinterpreted Plato and Hegel for the contemporary 
generation of Englishmen. 

Laski found that the laissez-faire philosophy of Mill and the 
collectivistic idealism of Bosanquet were equally unsuitable for the 
English society as it existed in the twentieth century. He regarded 
socialist professions of the Fabian Society as reformism, which could 
not solve the problems of the modern age. He was more radical in 
his socialist outlook than any of his English predecessors or contem¬ 
poraries. His theory of the state is in eflect a philosophical recon¬ 
struction of a cautious Marxist, who is prepared to revise Marxism in 
the light of local experience, which differs from country to country. 

LaskVs Theory of State. 

Laski’s theory of the state is an unhappy blending of the political 
ideas of Mill, Maitland and Marx. The individualism of Mill, the 
pluralism of Maitland and the socialism of Marx have alike influenc¬ 
ed his political thought. However, the influence of Mill and Maitland 
over his thought has gradually declined and has been replaced by 
that of Marx. It is significant that he did not become a convert 
either to the syndicalist philosophy of Sorel or to the guild-socialist 
theory of G.D.H. Cole, which was more in harmony with his early 
pluralistic ideas. 

His break with the libertarian tradition of Mill is reflected in the 
rejection of the Fabian thesis of gradualism. When he realized the 
inadequacies of the pluralistic theory of the state as enunciated by 
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him in the past, he openly acknowledged its limitations and imperfec¬ 
tions. When he saw that the Fabian ideology of a libertarian 
socialism was unworkable, he unhesitatingly advocated the necessity 
.of a thorough-going collectivistic state for a revolutionary refashion¬ 
ing of social relations. 

Jamts Sand's Criticism of Laski. 

Still the conversion of Laski to a revised form of Marxism was 
not a total surrender of his earlier presuppositions. This is evident 
from the criticism of James Sand, himself a true Marxist, ofLaski*s 
theory of the state. Laski attempted, he says, “to save the individual 
from the ravages of authority. Now he realizes that the problem is, 
not to put the State in its place, but to place the State in the hands of 
a new class. For one who in 1920 grew rhapsodical over the fact that 
French Socialism was founded upon Proudhon rather than Marx, 
this is truly a revolution. For one who has busied himself defending 
liberty and freedom, the discovery that there is only class liberty and 
class freedom, should mean a complete overhauling of his principles. 
He lets himself in for additional confusion by attempting to justify 
coercive power in terms of the measure of its satisfaction of maximum 
demand. This is arrant scholasticism. The justification for coercive 
power has always resided in itself. Only those who do not have it, or 
will not wield it when they have it, seek to justify it by anything but 
itself. Laski shrinks from the Thrasymachean view of justice as the 
will of the stronger because again he fails to ask the ad hominem 
question: who is the stronger 

It shows thatLaski’s theory of the state remained “psychologically 
bourgeoisin the eyes of the Marxist commentators. It means that 
he could not abandon his early training in Mill’s tradition and 
reverence for Maitland’s jurisprudence. The inconsbtencies in his 
outlook have arisen because he accepted the social goals of Marxism 
without surrendering his faith in the liberal method. This is the root 
cause of his pessimism and scepticism, which are conspicuous in the 
later formulations of his own doctrine. He ought to be a pessimist 
because he has accepted the goal of a classless socialist society with¬ 
out accepting the revolutionary method of achiev ing it and at the 

1. Quoted by Profeiior G. Gatlin in bis "Story of the Political Philosophera", 
Chapter XX, p. 671, from James Sand’s article in the "Workers' Age", August,* 
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same time he is not sure that the constitutional means will finally 
bring about the desired social change. 

Definition of the State. 

The fundamental problem in all political inquiries is to determine 
the nature of the state. The state has now become the most important 
institution of the human community. Laski regards the state as the 
crowning point of the modern social structure and finds its special 
nature in its superiority over all other froms of human associations. 
Every state for him is a territorial society divisible into a government 
and its citizens. This government has the right and physical power to 
impose its legal imperatives on the body of citizens, whose normal 
obligation is to obey these commands. 

I’his description of the state clearly shows that Laski has now 
discarded his pluralistic conception of the state. “In every state”, he 
says, “there is a will which is legally pre-eminent over all other wills. 
It makes the final determinations of the society. It is, in the technical 
phrase, a sovereign will. It neither receives orders from any other 
will, nor can it finally alienate its authority. Such a will, for example, 
is that of the King in Parliament in Great Britain” (48:12). It 
clearly implies a return to Austinianism. In fact, Laski's acceptance 
of collectivism necessitated this change. 

Even in “A Grammar of Politics”, Laski had abandoned his 
pluralistic conception, when he said that every state in modern times 
claimed supremacy, within its territorial jurisdiction, over all other 
institutions and individuals. He called it “the final legal depository 
of the social will”. The state provided the perspective of all social 
organisation established and functioning on its territory. It used its 
power to control all forms of human activity to the extent it desired. 
If it allowed a certain degree of autonomy and freedom for its citizens 
and their associations, this was done by its express permission. The 
state in England, he said, was gracious enough to allow the inter¬ 
marriage of cousins but prohibited the marriage of a brother with 
his sister which was a recognised royal prerogative in ancient Egypt. 
4’he state, therefore, was “the keystone of the social arch” which 
shaped and regulated the form and content of the life of all its citizens 
in its various aspects {47 : 21). 

The State and Sovereignty. 

It is essentially a theory of the sovereign state conceived in 
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Austinian terms. Laski draws a clear distinction between society and 
the state. He defines society as a group of human beings living 
together and working together for the satisfaction of their mutual 
wants which arc primarily economic in character. Theoretically, 
this society may embrace the entire humanity or it may be limited 
to a single nation on account of linguistic, cultural or political 
affinity. The State is merely an association within this society but it 
may be distinguished from all other associations by its possession of 
a supreme coercive power. 

“This power”, says Laski, “is called sovereignty; and it is by the 
possession of sovereignty that the State is distinguished from all other 
forms of human associations. A municipality is a territorial society 
divided into government and subjects; so also may be a trade union 
or a church. But none of them possesses supreme coercive power. 
Each must normally subordinate its habits to those defined as legiti¬ 
mate by that supreme coercive power. Its will is, formally^ an 
unchallenged will, since otherwise it could not be supreme. For the 
same reason, its will can suffer neither division nor alienation” 
{50 : 21), But the sovereign power of the State, as Laski would em- 
. phasize, is merely a description of its legal structure, which is valid 
strictly in the juridical realm. It has no ethical significance as attri¬ 
buted to it by the idealistic thinkers like Hegel or Bosanquet. 

Tht State and Government. 

Just as there is a clear distinction between society and the State, 
there is, similarly, an important demarcating line between the State 
and government. Laski regards this distinction between the State 
and government as a fundamental axiom of political science. The 
government is the agent to carry out the objectives of the State. The 
coercive power resides in the State and the government uses it to 
carry out the aims of that power. The government is to be identified 
with the “mechanism of administration”. But this distinction though 
quite valuable in political theory has very little importance in actual 
political behaviour. The State is an abstraction while the govern¬ 
ment is a concrete social reality. The State acts are really the acts of 
a particular government in power. Laws reflect the will of the State 
but they are lifeless ifthere is no government to enforce them. Poli¬ 
tical scientists say that the British State declared war on Germany on 
3 September, 1939 but the fact was that the war was declared by the 
chief of the British government, who on that particular day was 
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entitled to use the sovereign power of the British State. The State 
does not act, some persons who control its administration and for¬ 
mulate its policies act on its behalf. 

I’hus there is a functional identity between the State and its 
government despite their structural difference. The State is a wider 
term which includes the constitution, government and the people. 
But it is the government which alone provides a dynamic element to 
the State by operating its sovereign power. The constitution merely 
piovides how that power is to be exercised by those who are legally 
competent to exercise it. The people are merely the objects over 
whom the sovereign power is exercised by the government on behalf 
of the State. 

Sovereignty as Coercive Power of the State. 

As a realist Laski argues that sovereign power of the State, which 
is exercized through the agency of its government, means, in ultimate 
analysis, the right to use the armed forces of the State to suppress any 
opposition or rebellion which jeopardizes its existence. He points out 
that during every period of crisis in the development of the State, its 
survival depends upon its ability to dominate the adversaries of the 
regime by superior use of force. The basis of its sovereign power is 
the capacity to use the armed forces of the state to fight and suppress 
any challenge to its established authority. In every political society, 
the element of conflict are inherent in its social structure and 
sovereignty is necessary to keep these hostilities in control. From 
this point of view the State means a method of organising '*the public 
power of coercion” so that the will of its government prevaibinall 
social antagonisms. It is a system of power which is outside and 
above the reach of the masses {50 : 26). In this way the state is 
functionally a power organization and its armed forces arc the 
instrument of enforcing its power. The heart of sovereignty lies in 
the armed forces of the nation. 

Criticism of the Idedist View of State. 

Laski contrasts his realistic view of the State with the traditional 
idealist view of the State. While the idealist ignores the distinction 
between the State and Society and the State and government which 
arc fused together into a single moral whole, Laski recognizes the 
fact that the State is only a factor, however important, wi thin the 
social sphere and the government is merely an instrument of the State 
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policy. He rejects the idealist conception of the general will as the 
basis of the State. The conception of the general will presupposes an 
inherent unity in the community and the possibility of purposive 
harmony between the conflicting claims of different classes and 
groups. It also presupposes that the government of the State, which 
is composed of fallible men, is capable of translating the general will 
of the community into actual administrative policies. Laski denies 
both of these assumptions. 

In the first place, it is impossible to determine the general will 
out of the myriad wills of individuals and classes contending for 
supremacy in the community. Secondly, even if we accept for the 
sake of argument that such determination of the general will is 
possible, it is not at all certain that the State, which acts through the 
agency of a government composed of persons, who may be guided 
by their sectional interests, will truly translate its purposes into 
action. There is no explicit guarantee that the general will may not 
be distorted by those who are charged with giving expression to it. 

Laski, therefore, concludes that the will of the State is, in fact, 
the will of a particular section in the society which is able to impose 
its decision upon the rest of the community by virtue of its possession 
of the political power in that community. “A working theory of the 
State”, he says, “must, in fact, be conceived in administrative terms. 
Its will is the decision arrived at by a small number of men to whom 
is confided the legal power of making decisions” {47 \ 35). Thus “a 
very large part of the citizens iu every state has no real share in 
formulating the will of the state which is mostly the work of a small 
governing class of bureaucrats who arc again guided by the sectional 
interests of the dominant economic class in the community 
{131 : 152). 

Some vital facts emerge from Laski’s analysis of the nature of the 
State. The State loses all its majesty and charm bestowed upon it by 
idealist writers. The individual need not approach the State in fear 
and trembling because it is no longer a moral demigod inspiring awe 
and reverence in its subjects. But the sovereign power of the State is 
restored not only in the traditional Austinian sense of a juridical 
formality but also in the Marxian sense which recognizes it as a factor 
of immense value in the struggle of warring classes for supremacy in 
the community. The state is defined as a power-system {50 : 23). 

Though this power has always been exercised in the interests of 
a particular class, yet the ruling class never adnnts this fact and even 
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seeks the justification of its policies in the common good. Aristotle 
justified the institution of slavery on the ground that it was beneficial 
both to slaves and their masters. The modem supporters of the 
institution of private property also justify it on the ground that it 
secures the general welfare of the community and every class is bene¬ 
fited by its retention in the existing form. 

The Role of Popular Consent. 

Laski points out that though the basis of the state is force, yet the 
stability of a political system is maximized by obtaining consent of 
the governed in some way or the other. The emergence of repre¬ 
sentative institutions and the widening of franchise may be regarded 
as the best safeguards of its security as they have increased the social 
frontiers of its popularity, but even these have not basically altered 
the character of the state which remains an executive committee of 
the class that owns the means of production in a particular society. 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE STATE 

V arious theories concerning the primary or prc-historical origin 
of the State have been propounded by historical .and political 
writers. These theories are: 

(1) The Divine Origin Theory; 

(2) The Social Contract Theg ry 

(3) The Force Theory; - (C 
TO) The Patriarchal; and 
^5) Matriarchal Theories. 

This is the oldest theory concerning the primary origin of the 
State. According to it, the State is established and governed by 
God himself or by some superhuman Power. God may rule the State 
directly or indirectly through some ruler who is regarded as the agent 
or vicegerent or vicar of God. Such a State is known 
as a theocratic or God-ruled State, The Divine /. Thi Tkeofy 
Origin or the theocratic conception is almost as old of Divine 
as the State itself and is found universally among Origin 
early peoples. It is a well authenticated fact that 
early forms of political authority were believed to be connected with 
the unseen powers. The earliest rulers were a combination of priest 
and king or the magic man and king. According to Maclvcr, the 
magic man in early society was the priest and king all combined 
into one. 

The chief exponents of the Divine Origin Theory in the early 
times were the Jews. 

The theory of Divine Origin found some of its most earnest sup¬ 
porters among the early Church Fathers. 

The teaching of the Old Testament and the Church Fathers 
profoundly influenced the mediaeval writers in the controversy bet¬ 
ween the Church and the empire. Some of these writers used the 
Divine Origin Theory to establish the supremacy of the Church over 
the State and others to establish the supremacy of the State over the 
Church. 


f 47 ) 
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The Protestant Reformation gave a great impetus to the Divine 
Origin Theory and to the related doctrine of passive obedience or 
non-resistance to governmental authority, although in religious 
matters it stood forindividual liberty and thesupremacy of individual 
conscience. The Divine Origin Theory more and more took the form 
of the theory of the Divine Right of Kings. This is particularly true 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth century England. The leading ex¬ 
ponents of the latter doctrine were James I, the first Stuart king, 
and Sir Robert Filmer. Bousset in France elaborated this theory in 
supporting the despotism of Louis XIV, who proudly declared “I am 
the State”. 

In his work called The Law of Free Monarchies, James I gives a 
clear exposition of this doctrine. He claims that the king has derived 
his authority directly from God. Therefore, he is above the people as 
well as above the law. He is subject to God and his 
The Divine conscience alone. He owes no legal obligation to the 
Right of Kings people. The only obligation that he has is a moral 
obligation to God to govern the people well. Kings 
make laws; laws do not make kings. The king 4s master over every 
person, having power over life and death.’ 

Even if the king be wicked, the subject has no right to rebel against 
him. To rebel against the king is to rebel against God Himself, for 
the king is God’s chosen vassal. 

To quote the forcible words of James I : ‘Kings are justly called 
gods; for they exercise a manner of resemblance of divine power 
upon earth.’ ‘As it is atheism and blasphemy to dispute what God 
can do, so it is presumption and high contempt in a subject to dispute 
what a king can do or to say that a king cannot do this or that.* 
‘Kings are breathing images of God upon earth.’ 

The salient features of the doctrine of the Divine Right of Kings 
arc: 

(1) Monarchy is divinely ordained; 

(2) Hereditary right is indefeasible; 

(3) Kings are accountable to God alone; and 

(4) Resistance to a lawful king is sin. (G. P. Gooch) 

It is more than likely that even the supporters of this doctrine did 
not fully believe in all its extravagant claims. In supporting it, 
people failed to consider the danger of the king becoming a tyrant. 
Later, the theory was used against the growing political conscious¬ 
ness of the people and the rise of democratic ideas, and was made to 
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support royal despotism. It was not until the end of the eighteenth 
century that it was rejected as unsound in theory and dangerous in 
practice. In countries like Austria, Germany, and Russia it lasted for 
a still longer time. 

Today both the Divine Origin Theory and tlie Divine Right of 
Kings are without supporters among political thinkers. To refute 
them in great detail is to dog a dead horse. 

Some of the principal causes which brought about the decline of 
the theory are the rise of the contract theory, which rests political 
growth of authority on the idea of consent, the democracy which is 
opposed to absolutism, particularly royal absolutism, and the secular 
outlook of the modern man which seeks, as far as possible, to separate 
religious and political issues. 

As a doctrine of political philosophy, the Divine Origin Theory 
received its death blow at the hands of Grotius, Hobbes, and Locke. 
Yet the Divine Origin I'heory had certain values, some of which are 
suggestive: 

(1) At a time when man was emerging from semi-civilized condi¬ 
tions and was not accustomed to obedience to a secular authority 
or to a self-imposed law, the doctrine of the Divine origin of the 
State must have been a powerful factor in preserving order. It was a 
bulwark against anarchy and did much to strengthen the respect of 
man for person, property, and government. 

(2) It may be interpreted to mean that the instinct for order and 
discipline is deep-seated in man and that it reveals itself in political 
organization. 

/. Statement of the Theory, This theory holds that the State is the 
result of a deliberate and voluntary agreement on the part of primi¬ 
tive men emerging from a state of nature. It 
assumes that there was a period in human history 2. The Social 
when there was no State at all and no political law. Contract 
This pre-civil or pre-political period is regarded by Theory 
some writers as pre-social as well. In thb state of 
nature the only law which governed human relations was the law of 
nature. Advocates of the Social Contract Theory arc not agreed upon 
what exactly this law of nature was. The state of nature was either 
too idyllic to last long or too inconvenient and unbearable for man to 
put up vdth it. Hence men in this primitive state soon abandoned 
the state of nature and set up a political society through the instru¬ 
mentality of a covenant. As a result of the covenant each man lost 

4 
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his natural liberty in part or in whole, and in its place he obtained 
the security and protection of the State provided by political law. 

The contract is interpreted in various ways by its advocates. 
According to some, it is responsible for the institution of civil society 
alone, while others regard it, in addition as an agreement between the 
ru/ers and their subjects, resulting in the institution of a particular 
government. The first type of con tract is known as the social contract, 
the second as the political or governmental contract. The contracting 
parties of the original, or the social, contract are the individuals them¬ 
selves, emerging from the State of nature agreeing with one another 
and with all. The parties to the second, or the governmental contract 
are the people in their corporate capacity on the one hand, and an 
agent or ruler on the other. A further difference which we find among 
the advocates of the Social Contract Theory is that while some regard 
it as an actual historical fact, others consider it as a historical fiction 
which conveys a philosophical truth. An example of the former con¬ 
ception is found in Locke while Kant illustrates the latter conception. 
To Kant the contract is merely an *idea of reason*. One other diffe¬ 
rence to be noted among the propounders of the theory is the varied 
use to which they put it. Hobbes uses it to justify royal absolutism; 
Locke to support constitutional government or limited monarchy; 
Rousseau to uphold the doctrine of popular sovereignty {45:13). On 
the whole, the theory has been used to justify the conception that 
governmental authority, if it is to be legitimate, must rest ultimately 
on the consent of the governed. The weight of its influence in general 
has been in the direction of safeguarding the rights and liberties of 
the people and of checking the arbitrariness of rulers. It has also 
engendered a general irreverence towards the State because of its 
assumption that the State is an artificial creation and that govern¬ 
mental authority is a restraint upon man’s natural freedom. 

ri. Criticism of the Social Contract Theory. The Social Contract 
Theory has been attacked from three different angles, the historical, 
the legal, and the philosophical or rational. 

In the words of Kranenburg, ‘it employs too much deductive and 
too little inductive reasoning (45 : 5)’. 

(a) Historical : 

(1) The most obvious criticism that suggests itselfto one is that 

the theory has no basis in fact. To assume that primitive men came 
together at some particular time and established a political society 
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by means of a contract is to read history backwards. The idea is 
top advanced for primitive man. No one has yet been able to give 
a single instance of a State coming into being as the result of a 
deliberate and voluntary agreement between individuals emerging 
from a state of nature. 

(2) There have been historical examples of governmental or 
political contracts, but such contracts arc contracts among people 
already living in the civil state. They do not by any means explain 
the historical origin of the State. They only define the rights and 
duties of the rulers and subjects. Grovernmental contract is a 
fact; social contract is a fiction. 

(3) The theory assumes that primitive man was much of an 
individualist. It assumes that he was a free man who could enter into 
voluntary agreements with other free men. This is not what research 
into early times shows. Early law was more communal than individual. 
The individual was of little importance. The family was the unit. 
Property was held in common. Law took the form of customs. The 
individual had his prescribed place in society. In these circumstances 
the free contracting of individuals with one another, in so important 
a matter as the institution of the State, is an absurdity. 

(b) Legal: 

(1) Even if we assume for the sake of argument that primitive 
man had advanced far enough in his social consciousness to enter into 
a contract, the fact remains that such a contract has no legal binding 
force whatever. A contract, in order to be valid, requires the force 
•or sanction of the State. But for this contract there is no such sanction, 
for it precedes, and docs not follow, the establishment of the State. 

(2) Thus, if the original contract has no legal meaning and is 
invalid, all subsequent contracts based upon it are equally invalid, 
and the rights derived from it have no legal foundation. 

(3) A contract has binding effect upon only those who accept it 
voluntarily. But the social contract is supposed to bind generations 
of men who have had no say in the matter at all. 

(c) Philosophical: 

Philosophical objections to the Social Contract Theory are even 
more important than the historical and legal objections. As said 
already, several of the contract supporters admit that the contract 
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notion is only a historical fiction and yet they use it in order to convey 
certain philosophical principles. The objections are— 

(1) The theory assumes that the relation between the individual 
and the State is a voluntary one. This is a position which will not 
stand careful scrutiny. We are members of a state in the same way 
in which we are members of a family. The State is not an artificial 
creation of man. Membership in it is not voluntary. If the State were 
a voluntary organization like a company or firm, the individual would 
be at liberty to enter it or leave it at will. The obligations of the citizen 
to the State are not contractual at all. To use the oft-quoted and 
striking words of Edmund Burke: 'The State ought not to be consi¬ 
dered as nothing better than a partnership agreement in a trade of 
pepper and coffee, calico or tobacco, or some other such low concern, 
to be taken up for a little temporary interest, and to be dissolved by 
the fancy of the parties.’ If the State is a partnership at all, it is a 
partnership in a higher and more permanent sense. 

(2) The entire conception of the state of nature and of the laws of 
nature is unsound. It assumes that whatever preceded the institution 
of the State is ‘natural’ and that whatever has followed it (including 
the institution of the State) is artificial. There is no warrant for divid¬ 
ing history into two parts with a hatchet, so to speak. Civilization 
is as natural today as was barbarism in the past. Man is a part of 
nature and the State is the highest expression of his nature. The State 
is a growth and not a manufacture. 

Even if we grant that there was a State of nature governed by 
laws of nature, meaning thereby laws of inherent morality, the setting 
up of a State in such a situation is not a progressive step, but the 
opposite. To exchange laws of inward morality for the force of the 
State is a backward step. 

Furthermore, if the state of nature is one in which a contract 
could he formed, it must have been a state where there was a con¬ 
sciousness of a common good, implying the ideas of social authority 
and individual obligation. But such a one, we claim, does not mate¬ 
rially differ from a civil or political state. It is virtually, though not 
in name, a political state. The necessary elements constituting .a 
political society are already present there. 

(3) The Social Contract Theory implies a false notion of rights. 
T.H. Green aptly remarks : ‘The real flaw in the theory of contract 
is not that it is unhistorical, but that it implies the possibility of rights 
and obligations independently of society.’ According to any sound 
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view of rights, the basis of rights is social recognition, i.e., recognition 
on the part of society of a common good of which the individual 
good is an intrinsic part. 

HI. Elements of Truth in the Theory. Although as a theory explain* 
ing the origin of the State or the right relations between man and 
man in society, the Social Contract Theory is defective and finds no 
support today, it contains certain elements of truth. If we are to 
understand the theory properly, as it was elaborated in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries especially, we should know the practical aim 
which impelled its adherents to enunciate it, namely, to give a more 
satisfactory and human explanation of the fact of political authority 
and the duty of obedience rather than explanations based upon divine 
fiat. In the place of the Divine Right Theory which called upon 
subjects to render unquestioning obedience to the ‘powers that be*, 
the Social Contract Theory laid down the fundamental truth that 
obedience rested upon the consent of the governed and that the 
sovereign had no right to act arbitrarily. In working out this truth, 
the Social Contract Theory served as the basis for modern democracy. 
It emphasized ‘the importance of the individual, the possibility of 
modifying political institutions by direct human effort, and the fact 
that ultimate political authority lies, at least potentially, in the people 
[24'.85).* 

According to this theory, the State is the result of superior physi¬ 
cal force; it originates in the subjugation of the weaker by the stronger. 
It is natural to suppose that in primitive times the 
man of exceptional physical strength was able to 3. The Force 
overawe his fellowmen and to exercise some kind of Theory 
authority over them.* The same is probably true 
also of superior tribes and clans in their relationships to other tribes 
and clans. On the basis of this supposition, advocates of the force 
theory contend that all States have come into being through physical 
coercion or compulsion. 

In his book The State, Oppenheimer, who is a keen advocate of 
this theory, traces the origin of the State through various stages. Jenks, 
who is another prominent supporter of the theory, in his History of 
Politics, holds that there is not the slightest difficulty in proving that 
all political communities of the modern type owe their existence to 
successful warfare. According to this theory, it is war that begets the 

I. Voltaire’s aphorism is: 'Theferet king was a fortunate warrior'. 
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State. Advocates of the theory argue that what they regard to be 
fundamental features of modern political society—military allegiance 
and territorial character—are based on the relation between the war 
chief and his followers and on conquest which brings under the 
authority of a single ruler people of different countries and of diffe¬ 
rent races. 

Some writers use the term ‘force’ so very broadly as to include not 
only physical prowess but also power derived from intellectual and 
religious factors. 

Like the Divine Origin and the Social Contract theories, this 
theory is advocated both as an explanation of the historical origin of 
the State and as a rational justification of the State to be; and like 
them, also, it is defective on both counts. In its practical form, it 
reduces itself to the position that government is the outcome of human 
aggression. Such a view is found in the earlier works of Herbert 
Spencer where he says, ‘Government is the offspring of evil, bearing 
about it the marks of its parentage.’ We admit that force must have 
been an important factor in the evolution of the State, but to regard 
it as the one and only factor is a clear mistake. Several other factors 
must have entered into the composition of early political societies. 
The State must have grown as much by voluntary am alg amation as 
by force and conquest. After conquest the State must have grown 
more as a result of conciliation and agreement than as a result of 
coercion. The force theory minimizes the element of co-operation 
and other such peaceful agencies which must have played an impor¬ 
tant part in the evolution of the State. 

Force is an essential element of the State both for internal unity 
and for security against external attack. Without the element of force, 
the State would become a prey of disruptive factors and would soon 
cease to be^ But force alone cannot account for the historical origin 
of the State or for its continuance in modern times. ‘Might without 
right can at best be only temporary, might with right is a permanent 
basis for the State (25:79).* 

The Force Theory, like the Social Contract Theory, has been 
used for a variety of purposes. Some have argued that since the State 
is the outcome of force, people should obey it absolutely. Such a 
position seems altogether illogical. As Rousseau has pointed out 

I. EngeU, the colleague of Marx, wrote: ‘Without force and iron ruthleuneat 
nothing is achievad in history.' 
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clearly, {67: Bk. /, Ch. ///), the right of the strongest is no right at 
all. Right based upon might lasts only as long as might lasts. But 
what kind of right is that which perishes when force fails ? To quote 
Rousseau again, ‘Force is a physical power.... To yield to force is an 
act of necessity, not of will—at the most, ar? act of prudence.’ 
The individualists, as well as the socialists, have also employed the 
Force I'heory to support their respective doctrines. The individua¬ 
list argument is that just as the State is the result of superior strength, 
so within society itself the race should go to the swiftest. This means 
unrestricted competition and unlimited scope for individual efforts. 
The socialists attack this argument on the ground that individualism 
means an improper use of force and that the State, by means of its 
superior force, should check the exploitation of the weaker by the 
stronger and mete out justice to the workers. 

Maciver who brings a fresh point of view to bear on political 
questions adopts the Hobbesian view that one man is not much stron¬ 
ger than the other. He, therefore, discredits the theory that the State 
originated in the strong arm. Even such a man had to have the 
support of others. To use Maciver’s own words: “The notion that 
force is the creator of government is one of those part-truths that 
begets total errors”. {142 : 15) “Force alone never holds a group 
together”. {142 : 16) 

While there is general agreement that the origin 
of the State should be understood in terms of evolu- 4. The Patri- 
tion, there is considerable difference of opinion as to archal and 
the stages in this evolution. It is in this connection Matriarchal 
that we come across the patriarchal and matriarchal Theories 
theories. 

Sir Henry Maine is a chief advocate of the patriarchal theory. 
He defines it as ‘the theory of the origin of society in separate families, 
held together by the authority and protection of the 
eldest male descendant.’ He believes that the State The Patriarchal 
is the family writ large. He assumes that the original Theory 
group consisted of a man and his wife and children 
and that this family soon gave rise to several families and that the 
original father or the eldest male descendant became the protector 
and ruler of this common patriarchal family. Relationship is traced 
in such a family through males, and from the same ancestor. The 
State is simply a further development of the patriarchal family. To 
state this development in Maine’s own words: *The elementary 
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group is the family connected by common subjection to the highest 
male ascendant. The aggregation of families forms the Gens or 
House. The aggregation of Houses makes the Tribe. The aggrega¬ 
tion of Tribes constitutes the Commonwealth {28:85)* 

The theory rests on three fundamental assumptions; (1) That 
the patriarchal family was based on permanent marriages and kin 
relationships. (2) That the State is a collection of persons descended 
from the progenitor of an original family, and (3) That the ultimate 
source of all political authority is to be found in the extensive and 
unlimited power exercised by the head of the patriarchal family, 
who on his death-bed bequeathed to his successor all the legal rights 
that he enjoyed. 

Criticism of the Theory. (1) Modern research into the history of early 
man shows that the patriarchal system was by no means universal. 
There are some who contend that the matriarchal system, where 
relationship is traced through the mother, was earlier, in point of 
time. McLennan, who is a staunch advocate of the matriarchal 
theory, claims that polyandry and the matriarchal family were the 
primary social facts and that polyandry later developed into the 
monogamous family, and the matriarchal family into the patriarchal 
state. 

(2) Jenks, who is another strong supporter of the matriarchal 
theory, asserts that the process by which families expand into clans 
and clans into tribes according to Maine’s conception is, in fact, the 
reverse {22 ; 118). According to Jenks, the tribe is the earliest and the 
primary group, then comes the clan, and finally comes the family. 
In support of his contention Jenks gives the examples of certain socie¬ 
ties among primitive races such as those of Australia and the Malay 
Archipelago. 

(3) The existence of polyandry and transient marriage relation¬ 
ships and kinship through females in uncivilized communities shows 
that the patriarchal family did not exist continuously. 

(4) The most serious criticism of the theory is that it does not 
account for the origin of the State. It is simply a speculation into the 
beginnings of early society, particularly those of the family. 

Adopting a slightly different point of view, Maciver holds that 
the family is the matrix of government, rather than of the State 
{142 : 24). Government, he says, may be regarded as “the continua¬ 
tion and expansion of the r^^lation developed within the family” 
{1A2 : 24). “Wherever the family exista—and it exists everywhere in 
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society—government already exists” {142 126). The elements which 
lead to the formation of the State are, according to Maciver, the 
family, property, customary law, war and conqii st. 

This theory is suggested by tlie institutions of savages still in 
existence such as the aborigines of Australia and 
certain communities in India. Sa'Fage life discloses The Matrix- 
a type of society which appears to be more primitive archal Theory 
than the patriarchal society. The fundamental 
features of this society arc : 

(1) Transient marriage relationships, 

(2) Female kinship, 

(3) Maternal authority, and 

(4) Succession of only females to property and power. 

Some writers on the matriarchal theory consider all these four 
features as essential, while others mean by the theory only ‘mother- 
right’ and ‘mother-relationship’, and not ‘mother rule’. It is the latter 
of these two views which seems more reasonable, according to which 
the mother does not rule herself but the right to-rule on the part of a 
male is traced through the mother or the eldest female descendant. 

According to the matriarchal theory, in the above restricted 
sense, the matriarchal family precedes the patriarchal family. It is 
natural to suppose that polyandry and transient marriage relation¬ 
ships were more common in primitive society than monogamy or 
polygamy. The Veemah marriage also existed, according to which 
the husband is incorporated into his wife’s family. In these 
circumstances descent is traced through the mother; for, as Jenks 
points out, motherhood in such cases is a fact, while paternity is only 
an opinion. ‘The woman here*, says Maciver, ‘is regarded as the 
agent of transmission, not the active wielder or even the participant 
of power.’ The system ‘gave the woman, the wife and mother, a 
iocia! rather than a personal standing {53 : 29).* It was at a later stage 
that ‘mother right’ gave place to the patriarchal society ‘through 
the adoption of settled pastoral and agricultural habits in place of 
the purely wandering or hunting life of primitive men (5 : 4).* 

Criticism of the Theory. (1) Although examples can be found of 
the polyandrous type of society in various parts of the world, there 
is ho pToof that it was universal or necessary to the beginning of society. 

(2) Other forces and elements besides patriarchal and matri¬ 
archal relationships must have entered into die process of political 
organization. 
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(3) Both the patriarchal and matriarchal theories undertake to 
perform too big a task. They seek to enquire into the beginning 
of human society. Centuries must separate the most archaic society 
which we can picture to ourselves from the actual origin of mankind. 

(4) Both theories arc more sociological than political. They 
seek to explain the origin of the family rather than that of the 
State. The nature of the family and that of the State are different 
in essence, organization, functions and purpose. 

The conclusion to which we are led with regard to both the 
patriarchal and matriarchal theories, can best be summed up in the 
words of Leacock : ‘No single form of the primitive family or group 
can be asserted.’ Here the matriarchal relationship, and there a 
patriarchal regime, is found to have been the rule, cither of which 
may perhaps be displaced by the other. Indeed one has to admit 
the fact that there is no such thing as a “beginning” of human society. 
All that can be asserted is that in coui^e of time the monogamic family 
tended to become the dominant form, though even until today it has 
not altogether supplanted other forms of organization. 

The Historical or Evolutionary Theory of the State 

Over against the above five theories which are more or less specula¬ 
tive in character, is advanced the Historical or Evolutionary theory 
which furnishes a correct explanation of the origin of the State. 
According to it, the State is a historical growth or the result of a 
gradual evolution. It is a continuous development. It cannot be 
referred back to any single point of time. As Burgess puts it;‘It is 
the gradual realization... .of the universal principles of human 
nature. It is futile to seek to discover just one cause which will 
explain the origin of all States. The State must have come into ex¬ 
istence owing to a variety of causes, some operating in one place and 
some in other places. Whatever it is, the State is not the deliberate 
creation of man any more than language is a conscious invention. 
Political consciousness must have taken a very long time to develop 
and the primitive State must have grown along with 
5. The Evolu- the development of this consciousness. 

tionary Theory: More profitable than speculation, which 

Factors in State to reduce to a single theory the origin of all States, 
Building. is enquiry into the factors which have gone into the 

building of the early State. As seen already, the 
State must have arisen from various causes and tmder varying 
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conditions. Its emergence is almost imperceptible. 1 he chief factors 
which have influenced its formation are : 

1. Kinship, 

II. Religion, and 

III. Political consciousness. 

/. Kinship. There can be little doubt that social organization 
h aji its origin in kinship. Blood relations hip, either real or assumed . 
was the most important bond of union . It knit together clans and 
tribes and gave them unity and cohesion. But kin-relationship by 
bflvr Ifid f onnation of t he State . People had to 
develop a common consciousness, common interest and common 
purpose. Kin-relationship must with great difficulty have given place 
to social relationship. ‘Kinship*, says Maciver, ‘creates society and 
society at length creates the State (55:55)*. 

'^e earliest kinship to be rec ogni zed was probably throu gh the 
mother rat her than th^ fathe r. Man must have been a hunter and 
wanderer. Polyandry and transient marriage relationships must have 
been common. Yet mothers and children must have stuc k .c losely 
together primarily for the sake of the security of children and 
because dfecononuc necc^ity. As authority. developed GrganizaticuL 
grew, mm gained, dominance of groups largely throu gh p hysical 
superiority^ Other factors which went to the establishment of such a 
patriarchal society were the drauati^ation of wild animals, increased 
wealth,..«)n.trol of propcrty,. 4 ?urauit. of pastoral industr y, an d the 
institution of slavery^ Of these factors, control of wealth was probably 
the most important. Property had to be possessed securely and 
disposed of in an orderly manner. This meant the increasing social 
dominance of the male. 

Patriarchal society was organized on the basis of kinship through 
males. \Yonien.£ame to be regarded, more and more as a form of 
property. Wiv es had to be sought outside one’s own group. Ma rriage 
relationsh^s became more permanent and polygamy became com- 
mon. The Patnirch or ihe House PaffierTad^mjdetrcontrofovw 
the lives and persons of his descendants in the male line. When he;^ 
died, auffiority passed to thg eldest male desc endant. T he practi ce of 
ado ption in ord er t o conti nue the mjtlc Jinc was widespread. Thi« 
patriarchal community did not go on growing and developing till it 
became a nation. It broke up into several patriarchal groups, all 
recognizing some form of allegiance to the original group. The heads 
of thegfcgroMttftja: clans pmhahly fnnnfdA4a)UDCiLQf ciders a ssisting 
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the Patriarch, who later became the tribal chieftain, and th*s 
combined military, judicial and religious authority. The rulers or 
chiefs were more concerned with the privileges and powers of the 
dominant few than with the welfare of the community. 

In the patriarchal society cu^m played a very .ijnportant j)art, 
taking the place of law. As yet there was no conception of morality 
or a dcfiiiifc sense of legality. The sense of individual initiativc-and 
responsibiht> was jaltogethfit-Jacking. The patriarchal law was 
enf*'>rcrd by the Patriarch or the House Father who was both the 
judge and executioner. Custom governed both him and the accused. 
Custom was the king of men and was only gradually transformed 
in to };ji w. As yet thercjwas no State in any accepted sense of the term , 
f»uf sgiuc of its-conatituenJl elements were presen t. Maciver aptly 
say-s that ii is a mistake to think ‘that wherever we find a “headman” 
111 a savage tribe we are in the presence of the State. We cannot say 
when or where the State begins. It is implicit in the universal ten¬ 
dency to leadersliip and subordination, but it emerges only whes^ 
authority becomes government, apd custom is translated into law 
{55:42}.' To quote Maciver again: “Custom is always at work 
turning example into precedent and precedent into institution”. 

Patriarchal society differed fundamentally from modern society 
m the following ways (39: Ch. VIII): 

' .-^0 'vas pfiU/jh'J, rather than territorial. Membership in the 
coirimunuy was based upon kinship—real or fictitious—rather than 
on locality. The entire, group might migrate without disturbing 
its organization. Early kings were kings of their people, and not of 
their l.ti.d 

(2) It wast’.V'./ioii'fc. It liaa Qo lust for numbers. Strangers had to 
live outside the ancient city walls. They could be admitted into the 
gioup only by adoption or as slaves. 

(3) It was non-competitive. Its life was based on custom. It bound 
all alike and fixed the scale of social duties and rewards. The idea 
of change or of progress was looked upon with disfavour. 

(4) It was communal, not necessarily communistic. It was a series 
of concentric gioups, beginning with the single household, ascending 
to the village or guild, finally to the tribe or city. Interdependence 
fathei than independence was the ideal. Laissez faire was wholly 
alien to it. It tended to repress individual effort and to restrict the 
free play of intelligence. The freedom of patriarchal society meant the 
freedom of the group rather than the freedom of the individual. 
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The transition from the patriarchal society to modern society was 
marked by feudalism, and patriarchal ideas long existed after the 
State was well developed. 

//. Religion. Aj^condJa^xnrtantiaclP.Lin ^ he creation of social 
ran^ousness and« in turn, JLn_thc emergence of the StateJL sarly 
reiigioa.-As Gettell observes, kinship and religion were simply two 
aspects of the same thing. Comm on worship vy as even more essential 
than kinsh^ in accustQining early man to autho rity and discipline 
and in developi ng a keen sense of social solida rity and cohesion . 
Those outside were regarded as strangers and even as enemies. 

Patriarchal religion, says Jenks, was almost universally ancestor- 
worship, the cult of deceased ancestors. Patriarchal man must 
have believed in the continual existence of his ancestor, because he 
continued to see him in his dreams. He..ixSerddr him sa cr i fic es ^d 
worship and he Jidhered.m all Rocestral precedents lest heshfiuld in 
any way offend thc.deceased,_'I^us, offering to the dead.became..a 
characteristic feature-of.patriarchal ceJUgion. The patriarchal meal 
gradually came to occupy the place of a religious ceremony. Patri¬ 
archal religion was rigidly enforced on all members of the group. 

Kinship and religion were so clpsely._intertwined that the 
Patriarch, who later became the tribal chief, was also the high priest. 
He was the head of the family (later of the tribe), the guardian and 
interpreter of customs, high priest, and often the magic man or the 
medicine man. Such a ruler was naturally looked upon with awe 
and reverence. He ruled with a rod of iron, and in this, religion was 
his powerful ally. Despotism in those early days was not an unmixed 
evil. Jtstrengthened tribal organization and accustpn::icd.X 3 en to 
authority and obligation. It was the best friend of progress and liberty 
in t he ea rly st ages . All of this explains how religion and politics went 
together for a long time and are not completely separated even today. 

When the patriarchal tribe began to expand by incorporation or 
conquest, patriarchal religion was not quite adequate to meet the 
new situation. It was at this point that natiirt* worship began. Natur e 
worship, in the form of crude animism, was present even in primitiv e 
times.-But it now appeared in a somewhat advanced fprm and easily 
mingled with aq^^tnr-wnrship and Vryffd ”” a Sanc tion for gov ern- 
ment and lasKtJReligious and political ideas were little differentiated, 
and obedience to law and to authority rested largely on the belief in 
the divine power of the ruler and in the sacredness of immemorial 
institution {24:45).* 
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HI. Political Consciousness. A third factorin thc-dc v eio pment .. o £- 
thc State is the need that man felt at a very early time for order and 
protection, and along with it went the lust for power on the part of 
those who were strong and clever. 

Once early man gave up his hunting and wandering habits and 
took to the pastoral and agriculture life, several changes took place. 
The population began to multiply. Contacts with neighbouring 
peoples increased. Wealth accumulated. Tbe idea-n£ property.took- 
root. The economic life advanced. AU this necessitated some form 
of organization which would ensure internal order and give protection 
to person and property. Such an organization received further sup¬ 
port from the need that man felt for an authoritative body to regulate 
social relationships such as those of the family and of marriage, as 
also from the need for concerted action for purposes of common de¬ 
fence and aggression. 

The ambition for power was no douht.a str ong motive in JhfijQr- 
mation of State-institutions. Military activity furnished.^ th e, b est 
opportunity for the realization of such ambition. In some 
least ‘war begot the king*. Earlier family organizations weregradual- 
ly replaced by more purely political forms. Successful war leaders 
became kings and nobles, and society was stratified into classes. Power 
passed more and more into the hands of select classes who claimed 
prerogatives and superior rights. 

Thus kinship, religion and the need for order and protection 
‘contributed the organization from which the state usually emerged 
{24y. They necessitated some form of law and a government to enforce 
that law, and the State was the nextstep in this political evolution. 

MacIver on the Evolution of the State 

Looking at the question primarily from the sociological point of 
view, MacIver traces the State through the family, the institution of 
property, customary law, and war and conquest. He argues that 
wherever the family exists government already exists. The earliest 
type of economy is family economy. In course of time, the heads of 
families become the council of the community, “The famil y was the 
locus of the altar as well as of the workshop of the school as well as of 
the tribunal”. 

Customary law is another important factor in the evolution of the 
State. It precedes judges and courts of law. But if custom is to have 
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authority it *^must be hallowed and sanctioned by myth. If the myth 
is rejected, the custom collapses {142:38)**. 

War and conquest, says Maciver, have played their role not oqly 
in the extension of the area of government but also in the consolida¬ 
tion of political power. 



4 

THE HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE STATE 

The Evolution of The Static . . 

Y^E HAVE so far concerned ourselves with the speculative theories 
^ ’ regarding the origin of the State and the factors which have 
gone into the building of the early State. Wc now turn our attention 
to the evolution of the State in historical times. Here we arc on more 
solid ground. 

Almost the fro m primitive an d 

patriarchal conditio na waa Imperial State , particularly that of the 

Orient. Patriarchal society did not have aJ arge 
1. The Early e nough area or populat ion tn enable it to become a 
Empire in the State. There probably existed loose alliance s and 
Orient confederac iei^ nf variomt trilv»a^ knit together by tie s of 

blood, real or assumed . But these could not have 
produced the extended State. Conquest and domination were neces¬ 
sary before tribal man could accustom himself to larger loyalties and 
to political authority and obligation. 

T he warm and fertile plains of the Orient, wa tered bv yre at 
rivers, and the pl ateaus of Mexico and Peru produced the earlie st 
forms of civilization and the earliest State. These were regions where 
production was plentiful with the least amount of exertion, people 
multiplied rapidly and soon passed from the earlier family and reti - 
yous systems to the newer political order. The rapid growth of popu¬ 
lation and the enervating climate of these warm regions led to the 
existence of a large servile class. Those who possesse d Btirplua 
leisure, and rnnlH-oaai'ly domineer oyer the rest and establish ^ 

despptisma. S ocial differences and caste d istinc tions came into vogue . 
From this state of affairs there s q < y t arose v^at empiy ^g-^urh as the 
S umerian, th e As syrian, the Persian, the Rgyptian^ and the nhifieiw^ — 
all centering around cities. With the ex ception of the Persian e mpir es 
whiph attoineri A, drgrftc _ofunity and staBIE^tEtte empires were 
loosely knit together geographically, and loosely organized, and their 
( 64 ) 
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authority rested on fr ar anH H tiapotiam . For the most part they were 
merely tax-collecting and recndt-raising agencies. There was no 
common purpose and no common loyalty. As soon as the ruling 
dynasty became weak, powerful riyak contested for rul e and autho ¬ 
rity.. 

The second important staue in the evolution of the Stat 


r eached in Greec e, ^though civ ilization arae later in Greece cnan 
jp OnVnt, it d eveloped much faster once it got 
started. The .country is peculiarly fitted by its physi- 2. The Greek 
cal environment for political growth and experimen- City-State 

0 ftMir alistic and the people had no awe fnr their gods. Since nature 
f was not so profuse as in the tropical countries, people look^ to 
I colo nization and trade. The patriarchal clans took possession of small 
I areas^ndTuiirthSr^llage conunimities around hills which could 
I be easily defended. Some of thysse clans were fused by conquest, 
peaceful union, or ties of kinship. But Aey never developed a 
national unity. Local patriotism continued to the end. 

In their self^g ny^rning and ^ff||f -8ufficient city-states, or rather 
ci ty ■communities (the phrase used by Maclv er), th e Greeks devel op¬ 
e d avarietv of political organizations. communities contained 

the principle of growth. S parta alone remained conservative and 
maintained * a steady traditi^ of unbroken continuity in its govem - 
menL, In the other States the normal ^litical evolution was f rom 
mo narchy to aristocrac y, from ari stocracy to tyranny , and from 

The Greek was passionately devoted to his city-state. The only 
life which mattered to him was a life of partnership in the city. 
• Citizenship was a^ function, almo^^ ft profawinn (55:^).* The 
Greeks looked upon-the city a» an ethica l institiition. 

\v]ille the Greek city-state reached a very high level of political 
development and individual liberty, it had many serio us dr awbacks. 
For one thing, it rested upon a foundation of slavery, if or another, 
the Greeks could not unite and form a common whole . They neve r 
felt &mmnaoD political consciousness uniting all the Greeks together 
into a single political whole. The c ity-states formed loose coiifeder a- 
tions but nothing more. Frequent wars destroyed in turn the pow 
drihe leading cities. 

Rome began her political caree1r*‘as a city-state, v ery much Ifice 
wty-states of -Ureece. In the early days, her government was 
5 
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monarchi c. The king wag a magistrate, monarch, and high pri est 
4 II in one . The nobility known as the Patrir.ians.- had a share in 
political authority. The^ la ndless, propertyles s common .people, 
known as the Plebeians had no share at the beginning but acquired 
the privilege later on. 

In earl y Rome , as in Greek cities, the tendency was towards 
About 5Q0 B.G.. monarchy fell and 




to be called consuls. For 




control. The economic consequences of many wars intensified the 
struggle. Finally, the two fighting classes fused into one citizen body, 
having equal political and civil rights. 

At this point Rome began to look outside her border *, 

^ of Italy favour¬ 

ing conquest over those of Greece, ^gmebcgam 
ambition with the incorporation of t! 





(55:^7).’ Some citiei of Italy were given civil rights, but no political 


cst, and b ecame a great naval powe r. A large part 
oT the fragments of Alexander’s empire came under her control. .By 


ivided into provinces and over each province was set u 


d full powers in civil and 


only ch^ k which restrame 


i nilitarjr despo tism. The^gmp gpr became all-i ;Ktt"fr*ViV Popula? 
assembllSrceaseJ to have any important functions, yhe Sega te 
r aine d prominent po.<itinn. but the nmoeror exerted x nnt i>f 4 n iMirTt 
by securing a d^ina nt influence in determining *^1 pr.c;»;rx» t-Ka 
emperor’s dccrccsTIIIaTTy'carac to be recognized as law. 

By the end of the second century, Roman citizeqship was extended 
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to the provinces, members of the State wer e e qually subject to the 

r ule of the emperor . During this period the old theory that the ruler 
received his power from the people gave place to the Divine Origin 
Theory. Thus the ancient democratic citv«State became the auto ¬ 
cratic world-empirc .Emphaaia was 

l iberty, democracy, and lo cal ind^endence to the. Rom an, iHea^ of 




Comparing the relative contributions and limitations of Greece 
and Rome, Q ^ttrl l aptly remarks, ^ Greece developed democrac y 
wit hout urflty ; Rome secured unity without democracy {24:59).* 




The downfall of Rome meant 


Europy . A long period of confusion followed . The Teutonic barb a- 

yans who invaded Rome from the north were still 

li ving in the tribal stage ^ not yet having conceived 4. The Feudal 

of strong central authority. Th ey were lovers of local State 

in dependence and iitdividual lib erty and their kings 

were simply successful war chiefs. The freemen had a voice in all 

public affairs. 

When such people came into contact with the Roman political 




as the inevitable result. Out of this conflktfeudalism^ose 




represented by the Teutonic barbarians and the i mperial State type 
repr^ented bv Rom ans. Tt is easy enough to decry feudalism and 
belittle its importance in the evolution of the State. It has been 
rightly said that it was not a system at all. But in the anarchic state 
into which society had fallen following the decline of Rome, it was 




iarh;i^f.jr y pf the State . It was confusion 
the transition from the imperialism pf 


fell into tl^ ^ powerful pobleil. Each of these nobles became an 

authority unto himself and each by a process of *sub> 

infeudation* of laitd created a community of hb own How Feudalism 

around him. The supreme lord parcelled out hb land arose and WtUU 

among the tenants-in-chief, and the tenants-in-chief it Meant 

among the tenants, and the tenants in turn among 

the vassals and serfs. Thus a hierarchy was built upon the basb 
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the ‘State’ was swallowed up in the community. Services of various 
kinds, particularly mil itary, were render ed to the immediate overlord, 
^d the control of the supreme lord, or king, at ttie top of the social 
and economic ladder over the vassals and serfs at the bottom of the 
ladder was indirect and remote. The loyalty of each class was in th e 
first in stance to the class immediately above it . As a result of such' 
l imited loyalty , the idea ot a sovereign power reigning supreme in a' 
given territory remained foreign to the feudal period. I n the place of 
a system of uniform and impartial law which t he Rnipa ns had don e 
so much to build up. there was reversion to custom*aS law . Real 
political progress was impossible as long as feudal ideas prevailed. 
Y et feudalism was not synonymous with anarch y. It j ustified its qxi s-. 
t ence by providing peace and protection to the people of Europe,' 
It was b yed upon personal loyalty and contrac t. In its later stage, 
particularly in England, where allegiance to the king took precedence 
over allegiance to the immediate lord, it helped the growth of the 
national State. 

A nother institut ion w hich survived the confusion followinja^ the 
downfall of the Roman Empire was the Christian Church . Chris- 
tianity began as a humble faith among the lower classes of society, but 
in the course of a few centuries it reached mighty proportions, and 
about the year 337 A. D. the Roman Emperor Constantin e was 
c onverted to Christianity . By the eq d of the fourth renturv it was the 
only recognized religion in the Roman world. It built its organization 
on the Roman imperial model and when the Empire fell to pieces, it 
was able to step into its place and give Europe order {^i^d 
During long periods o f the Middle Ages, it was able to control the 
State; and itself became a powerful temporal authority, holding in 
its possession considerable wealth, especially landed property. ^ 

In feudalism the Churrh fmmd a vabiahli> ^lly^ for it was in the 
interest of the political aspirations of the Church that Western Europe 
should be k^t divided -with no common political superior to offer 
resistance to the extravagant claims of the Church. The Protestant 
Reformation which came soon after, in effect ended the secular 
supremacy of the Church, and the way was 'pre|(ared for national 
monarchies. 

The Renaissance and the Reformation are g enerally r egarde<^a g 
marking the beginning of the modern perio d. These movement 
quickened the life of Western Europe, which now entered upon a 
period of unparalleled expansion and conspicuous achievement. In 
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'the very nature of the case, feudalism could not have lasted long. It 

had a useful role to play so long as conditions were 

unsettled and there was general disorder and con- 5. Ttu Nation- 

fusion everywhere. But once conditions became al State of 

settled and the ethni^lingillStlg, irel igious, and Modem Times 

te rritorial bonds gave peo ple a new SMise of unity , 

f eudalism was obliged to \^ ^to a su perior order of socie ty. 

National States were coming into exi st^^nce in RnglanH^ France, 
a nd Spain , ^[^ies grew Xhe pride of kings, 

mortified by the arrogant demands of the Popes, led to their breaking 
away more and more from Papal authority and making themselves 
[masters in their own houses. Because they pAar#» anH gAmrjty 

eople gave them their loyal support. They looked upon the 


which was beginning 
unpowd er. thajdsc-jof 









he feudal nobilit 


OSes further weakened the authority of the feud 


fished their political importance. 


The iipjnediate effect of th e teac hing of the Reformers was to 
itrengthen.^cjiands of natio nal mona rchg . The general tendency 
af the Reformation teaching was to strengthen the hold of the 
o nonarchic principle in monarchic land s an d the principle of aristo- 
r acy in aristocratic* lands. * ln botS^ the effect wa s to strengthen 
bsolutism in the political 


wer and importance 




meant a prolonged contest for poUtical control between the king and 
the people. In the ^ai^sitinn frnr n royal absolutism to democracy the 
niation idea of personal worth played a very important part. 




at government existed not for its own sake but for 


fi B—^ K^/verned. Thus, the .ultimate enect ol tne Relorma- 

I tion teaching was to further the cause of individual liberty anil 
I democracy. 
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Royal absolutism was no doubt necessary to weld people togcAcr 
and to bring order and unity out of feudal disorder and disunity. But 
once that object was fulhlled, there was no reason for its continuance. 
The democratic movement started very early in England and its pro¬ 
gress was on the whole gradual and peaceful. In France it meant ^ 
violent revolution. In other countries, the monarchs generally yield¬ 
ed to the popular will and were content to remain as historic figure¬ 
heads under a democratic government. The movement had t^en 
such deep root and had worked so satisfactorily that, till jpcently, the 
democratic'national State came to be regarded as the final stage in 
the evolution of the State. Bentham, for instance, hoped to better 
‘this wicked world by covering it over with Republics’. 

Undoubtedly a great deal can be said in favour of the Democratic 
National State. It would seem reasonable to suppose that every 
country with a well-defined natural boundary and 
6. World having a homogeneous and united people should be 

Federation allowed to govern iteelf and claim all the rights of a 
sovereign State, and that the formation of such self- 
governing and self-determining national States was essential to inter¬ 
national peace and goodwill. But the history of the last century has 
shown that such a policy inevitably leads to rivalry, competition and 
even war. Colonial empires have well-nigh destroyed the geographic 
and ethnic unity on which the national State is based. Scientific dis¬ 
coveries of recent years, greater facilities of travel and greater inter¬ 
course among the people of the world, international trade on a 
gigantic scale and the world magnitude of present-day problems, all 
of which are causing ‘the shrinkage of the world’, tend to break down 
narrow ideas of patriotism and national sovereignty and point the 
way to some form of world federation. Just what form this world 
federation will take, the future alone can show. 

General Features of State Development 


A study of the e volution of the State as stated leads to 

five broad conclusi ons {24 : 65-67). 

(1) As in the case of organizatmns in general, the evolution of the 
S t ate h ag bce ni rom the si mple t o t h e coipp lex. Government has 
become more complex and complicated than in earlier times. But at 
the same time there has been an inrrf>aiiing unity pwri interdepen¬ 
denc e of govern mental organ s. 
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(2) The evolution of the State has meant ‘ the growth of political 
consciousness and purposeful action*. The fint State came into 


being not through the deliberate action of man, but largely through 


natural causes. But with the evolution of the State and increasing 
intelligence, man was able to discover reasons for the existence of t he 
State and mould the State according to his ideals. State authority 


came to be based on a i noE 
spread of political consciousness to the people led to the formation of 
de mocracies. 

(3) As a general rule, the evolution of the State has meant the 
bringing together under a single state system larger areas and greater 


numbers of people . Among the factors which have made large states 
possible today are rapid means of transportation and communicatio n, 
u nprecedented economic development ^ the growth of self-governi ng 
lo cal in stitutions, and the i ncreasing respect of modern man for law 
and ordtt *. 

(4) State development has meant the curtailment of the power of 


the State m certain areas and the corresponding increase of it in 


certain other s. Religion and the State evolved together in the early 
stages. But, at the present time, in all civili/.ed countrie s, the phurc h 
and State tend to be entirely separate . It is generally admitted that 
the S jate ought not to interfere with such matters as domestic li fe 
and personal lik es and dislikes as regards food, clothing, fashion , and 
the like, so long as such freedom is not contrary to public order and 
safety or laws of decency. 

On the other hand, there is an increasing demand for State action 
in the sphere of public welfare, where individuals cannot or will not 
help themselves. Thus education, sanitation, the care of defectives, 
the punishment and* prevention of crime are justified by all modern 
States. 

(5) In many ways, the most significant developmen t has been the 
measure of cdibiproipise whiA has been worked out 
etween the sovereignty of the State and individual liberty. Modern 


totalitarian States are, however, an exception to the rule. Rigid 
enforcement of customs and despotic rule were necessary in the early 
days to make primitive man understand the importance of law and 
authority. But after this purpose was accomplished, they became 
rather a hindrance to individual liberty and the unity of the State. 
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THE SOCIAL CONTRACT THEORY OF HOBBES, 
LOCKE, AND ROUSSEAU 

*T^HE names of Hobbes (1588-1679), Locke (1632-1704), and 
* Rousseau (1712-1778) are inextricably interwoven with the social 
contract theory. Hobbes and Locke in England and Rousseau in 
France gave this theory its final form. 

(a) The State of Nature and the Law of Nature 

Hobbes. Hobbes presents a gloomy view of the state of nature. 
According to Hobbes, life ofman in the state of nature is one of 
constant warfare on account of the essentially selfish nature of man. 
In his own forcible words, the life of man, is ’solitary, poor, nasty, 
brutish, and short*. ‘Every man is enemy to every man {35).* Man 
seeks pleasure, and to ensure pleasure he wants power- over others. 
But he is not able to assert power over others, since, according to 
Hobbes, the bodily and mental powers of natural man are nearly 
alike. Hence men stand in natural fear of each other. From this 
state of fear there arises a state of constant warfare. This does not 
mean that men actually fight with one another all the time, but that 
the will to contend is ever present. In such a state there is no place 
for industry. ‘Kill whom you can, take what you can* is the order 
of the day. There is no law to constrain such actions. Hobbes is not 
guilty of assuming that such a state of nature is one from which men 
actually started. All that he is concerned to show is that it is a state 
into which a country may lapse when thSre is no settled government 
for any length of time. 

The Social Contract writers assumed that there were laws of 
nature in the state of nature, but they are not agreed on the nature or 
basis of these laws. To Hobbes, laws of nature are laws of prudence 
or expediency, while to Locke they are laws of morality im plantf rf in 
the human conscience. Hobbes plainly tells us that on^s natural 
rights are one*s natural powers. In the natural state, he says, there 
(72) 
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can be no morality and no consciousness of obligation. These are 
possible only after the establishment of law and government. Until 
laws exist all actions are equally good and right. The bright of nature’ 
is Hhe liberty each man hatli to preserve his own life*. The first law of 
nature is that everybody should aim at securing peace. The second 
law is that men should be willing, in concert with others, to give up 
their natural rights. The third law is that men should keep their 
contracts. The fourth and the last law is that men should show grati* 
tude or return beneficence for beneficence. Duty in Hobbes’system, 
says Hallowell, coincides with self-interest. 

Locke. The views of Locke on the state of nature and the laws of 
nature arc very different. The state of nature to him is not a state of 
war. It is *a state of peace, goodwill, mutual assistance, and preser¬ 
vation’. It is a state of liberty, but not of licence. The majority of 
people in this state obey the law of nature, i.e.y the law of inward 
morality. But there are a few recalcitrants who cause inconvenience 
to the rest. Consequently, the peaceable people are obliged to take the 
law into their own hands, and this is always irksome to the average 
man who wants to be left free to mind his own business. Besides, men 
are not good judges in their own case. Thus the only disadvantage of 
the state of nature is that there is in it no recognized system of law 
and justice.^ To rectify this deficiency men abandon the state of 
nature and enter into a civil society by means of a contract. This 
view of Locke’s is far more unreal than that of Hobbes. 

Rousseau. Rousseau’s picture of the natural man, in his Discourse on 
Inequality^ is that of a ’noble savage’. Men in the state of nature are 
equal, self-sufficient, and contented. They live a life of idyllic happi¬ 
ness and primitive simplicity. But, Mrith the rise of civilization, inequa¬ 
lity comes into being. Arts and sciences arise and private property is 
established. Division of labour, too, comes into existence. All this 
necessitates the establishment of civil society. The State is thus an 
evil, but is rendered necessary by the inequalities among men. In his 
Social Contract^ Rousseau takes a modified view of the civil state and 
believes that the advantages of the civil state are greater than those of 
the natural state. In his own words; ’What man loses by the social 

1. According to Locke, the three lacks in the sute of nature are: 

(a) ’an established, settled, known law*; 

(h) *a definite and impartial judge*; and 

(c) *power to back and support the sentoice when right, and to give it due 
eaccution.* 
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contract is his natural liberty and an unlimited right to all which 
attracts him and which he can obtain; what he gains is civil liberty, 
and the property of what he possesses. To avoid error in the reckon¬ 
ings we must carefully distinguish natural liberty, which has no 
bounds but the powers of the individual, from the civil liberty which 
is limited by the general will; and possession, which is only the effect 
offeree on the right of the first occupant, from property, which can 
only be founded on a positive title {67: Bk /, Ch. XIII.)* 

(b) Nature of the Contract 

Hobbes. Hobbes posits one contract: the original or social contract; 
Locke posits two contracts: the social and governmental; and 
Rousseau posits one. While Hobbes speaks of a contract, it is of no 
conseciuence to him whether government really originated in the form 
of a contract or not. He is mo'-e or less aware that it is a historical 
fiction, but a historical fiction which conveys a philosophical truth. 
It is simply a device to show that government is not mere force, but 
in some respects rests on the will of the people. Locke, on the other 
hand, regards the contract as an actual historical fact. He thinks that 
there was a time when people did meet together and set up a govern- 
meht. 

The contract, as conceived by ;;^ Hobb es is between the people 
themselves who emerge from a state of nature. It is not between the 
people on the one hand and the sovereign on the other. It is a con¬ 
tract among the people themselves to set up a ruler. It is ‘as if every 
man should say to every man, I authorize, and gi ve up my right_n f 
governing myself to this man o r this assembl y oTmen. on contr ition 
thafthou give up thy right to him and authorize all his actions in like 
manner {35: Part II, Ch, 17)7 . 

It is an absolute surrender of all of one’s natural rights to the 
sovereign, although Hobbes does make some qualifications later on. 
The sovereign himself is not a party to the contract, but is a result of 
it. He is absolute. Once powers are conferred on him by the people, 
they cannot be withdrawn from him. Therefore, people have no 
right of revolution. The contract which is responsible for the institu¬ 
tion of civil society is equally responsible for the establishment of 
government as well, for Hobbes makes no distinction between the 
State and government. The consequence of positing one and only 
one contract is that when a government is overthrown, the State also 
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goes to pieces and society returns to anarchy, which is an illogical 
position to take. 

* Locke. By a first contract civil society is set up and by a second 
contract people get a government. The natural inference is that the 
first contract is among the people themselves and the second between 
the people in their corporate capacity on the one hand, and the ruler 
on the other. To Hobbes, as seen already, it is the setting up of a 
government that brings civil society into existence. To Locke setting 
up a government is a secondary transaction and the dissolution of 
the government does not mean dissolution of civil society. All that it 
means is that society will have to set up another government in its 
place. According to Locke, the surrender of natural right is not com¬ 
plete. People give up certain of their natural rights to a common 
authority in order that the remaining rights may be kept intact. 
When the ruler fails to maintain these rights, people are justified in 
overthrowing him and setting up a new government. In this way, 
Locke makes his theory the basis of limited monarch y, his object 
being to uphold the Bloodless Revolution nf To Locke, then, 
the contract is a limited bargain. Thus in the chapter on property, 
he says that the government should take only what is necessary to 
carry on its business. It has not the power to take anything mor e 
^j dfhout th e-o w t>er *Q c o nse n t . This is quite an unreal view of govern¬ 
ment,. L egislative power is nnt ahanliitr 

Rousseau. According to Rousseau, th e contract is between t hu 
i ndividuals in their personal raparJty and th e individuals in their 
co r^ratecapacity. A, B. C. D. etc..su rrender *hnr 
t o the collective who\e A+B-j-G-l-D. etc. No one is a loser ? on the 
dbntrary, eve rybody is a gainer, for when anyone is atta^;ked th e 
whole society comes to his rescu e. Each person in the state possesses 
an equaled inalienable portion of thekdvereigntv o f the whole. Tn 
kousseau’s own words; * iAch of us puts his person and hii 
i n common under the supt^e direction of the gftp»»ra? and in 
ojir corporate capac ity we receive e a ch member as an indivisib le part 
QnTie~wh/rfR* flll. g ivcs himsclf t^non cT 

ahd WiBAins^as free-as before. Rousseau does not believe that the 
contract is an actual historical oebur renre. 

f o) Sqv ereiqnty 

Hobbes. Hobbes holds that men m the state of nature are simply a 
multitude of unconnected and warring individuals. Hence the pro- 
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blem which faces Hobbes is, how can a multitude of such individuals 
form a single body with single will ? The solution to it he finds in the 
social contract, by virtue of which a sovereign is seL up-with ^ngl« 
will, who will govern society cofltinually. This single will takes the 
place of the individual will and at the same time represents them, in 
accordance with t he terms o f the contract . 

The ijaportant point to noteJs that with whojuaoevers overeig nty 
rests, it must be ?ihsnljitf!_,j^ ndtvigib le , and ing lifnahl** It is the setting 

of a sovereign that creal^ spcicjy* Sovereignty is the supreme 
power on earth. In the sovereign resides the essence of the common¬ 
wealth. The so vereign , says Hobbes, rnay he one, few or many, al¬ 
though Hobbes’ own preference is for the one. The advantag es which 
Hobbes points out in favour of monarchy are— 

(a) that the private interest of the mQiiarjchy.is.lik£ly to beidenti- 
lied with the general interest of the people; 

(b) that inonarchy can work muchjnpre coriveriiently thaii other 
types of government; and 

(c) that a monarchy is likely to remain fixed in his ways. 

All these arguments have, ho doubt, some amount of force. The 
practical purpose of Hobbes was to jmUfy royal j^bso^tism. But in 
doing this he received no than^ from the. other supported of royal 
absolutism in his day, because they wanted the king to rule by ^yin e 
right. They argued that if.the king’s.authority was not independent 
of the people’s will,,the same people who gave him absolute authority 
could hand over that authority by means of another contract to a few 
or to many. Nor would the opponents of monarchy have anything to 
do with Hobbes, because they wanted to limit the king’s power. 

The sovereign, says Hobbes, i s the supreme law-make r. 
not do any injustice to his suhiefts because he represents thrm . He 
may commit moral wrong, but he cannot do any.JegaL injustice. 

[jKke. In Locke t here is^^nfu sion of all the forma nf anv^r«»ignt y 

t he more c learly wiU it he, aM»n that it ia an attarlr far 

against the idea of sovereignty^than against the claim s pf 
nio narchy (29).’ The traLditiona l view of sovereignty is that it 
b^al^lut^andindiyisible. This vi ew we find in Hobbes . Austin, and 
many others. But,according to Lockejroyereignty is neit her absolut e 
nor indivirible. It seems to be divided betwcCT th e^^ple on »hi» 
hand and thc_rulcrs .on tbc_ Qier. 

Locke’s theory of sovereignty means in practice that t he , peop le 
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have soverei gn authority in rftawrve but that t he actual power is exer ¬ 
c ised by the governmen t, i.e.y by the kinff and the parliamen t as far 
as En gland is concerned, and that when the government violates its 
trust it^ b ecomes necessary f orjhc people t o withdraw th eir pow er 
from the gove rnmen t. Thus the people arc.injthe n^^ a sleep¬ 
ing partoer. They let the government carry on the sovereign 
authority within certain limits till it begins to abuse its power, and 
when it does that, the sovereign people rouse themselves from their 
slumber, overthrow the existing government, and set up another 
government in its place. Locke’s theory jiiatifiea revolution jyhen it 
istfie act o f the whole community. The difficulty is in determining 
when it is such an act. 

Tl^ seri ous enoi-in T.ncke*s theory of ^^vereignty is in hi s placin g 
. legalJimits-on the power of the sove reig n. 

Rouss iau. As seen already, according to the terms of the c ont ract, 
A, B, G. D. etc, surrender th eir natural right s to th e colle ctive whole 
etc. Here we have the n£-_pnpn]i|y 

sQverjeignty. andjdemocratic government. ^ch,..6itizen has a shar e 
in the sovereign pow er, and e ach is also a subj ect in that he has 
obey the law;, which he himself has made as sovereign authority. 
Rouss eau a dopts the view of Hobbes, that sovereignty is. absolute, 
inal ienable and-indiviaiblc. While Hobbes lpcates.it in the wrong 
place, mz.j in thejaonarch, Roi jaeau places it in the body politic 
ai^whiale. FjDmX^P^^l^-R-ousseajyLtakes o yer the diatULCtipabetween 
so vereignty and gove rm^nt but does not allow.gQveuuneuLasiaUPh 
autho rity as is allo wed b y Lucke. To Rousseau governm ent is_oiily 
a.-deriv ativ e auffi ority , always, subject to the will of the sovereign 
people. HiaLSOvereign h an ever-a^^ or vigilant sovere ign, unlike 
that of Locke; he does not wait till thing^s are carried to an excess by 
the government before he rouses himself to action. 

The greatest co ntr ibution made by Roiiasea u irv th e or y 

w. bw-do ctrine of th e ge nera l will. The general will is the only 
manifesution of sovereignty. It is vested in the body politic as a 
whole. 

[The doctrine of the general will is discussed in the note at the 
end of this chapter.] 

(d) Type of State and Government 


As regards the type of State . Hobbes^* theo ry favours royal absolutism , 
L ocke’s theory favp uys ppQstitmional ffovernaaentor li mited monar. 
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chy while Rousseau’s theory, results Jn popular government, and 
particularly in direct democracy- _ 

In their conception of government, too, the three 
fundamentally. Hobbes makes no. distinction between State and 
government. Jo him the rf^/atf^verim^is ..alw^^^ Lofike 

and Rousseau, on the'otHer hand, ^tinguish between State_and 
government and between de facto and de jure government. As said 
already, according to Hobbes, dissolution of government meam 
dissolution of the State and return to primitive anarchy, which is 
absurd. Locke holds that the sovereign people have the right to choose 
their government and change it when it becomes unsatisfacto^. 
Government is a trust or a moral responsibility. To Rousseau, govern¬ 
ment is simply an agent or a ‘Jiying topi’ of the people. It is not the 
result of a contract. It has only limited authority and this authority 
is derived from the sovereign people. It has no original power. Its 
power can at any time be recalled by the sovereign will. The s ubo r- 
dinate character of government is brought out by Rousseau in lus 
conception that in their periodic assemblies people decide upon two 
questions (d7: BooJt III, Cli. XVIII) 

(1) Do we want the present form.of government to continue? 

(2) If we do, do we want the present personnel to .continue? 

As regards the powe rs and functions of governm p.ntj Hnhhes give.s 
absolute powers to the government which j^alsojhe sovereign, Locke 
gives the government only limited ppwer^ for'according to his theory 
of the contract, people surrender only asjnuchof the natural.rights 
as is necessary to secure the benefit ofcivil.SQcictyi_j\gain, Locke^dis- 
tinguishes between the le^islative.and exe cutive parts of governip ent, 
which Hobbes had failed to do, and makes the legislati yi^ thegnpr^in i* 
part of government. Hobbes rnakes or der and security all importa nt. 
Locke says that government s hould not only keep ord er, but gov ern 
well. The rulers should rule for the welfare o f the sul^ ects. Here 
Locke makes a definite advance upon Hobbes. 

Ajccording to Rousseau, the bus iness of govemm^»nt is only «»Yerii- 
tive^ Legislation is to be in the handsof the sovereign peop le. People 
bannot part with the power to make law without curtailing their 
sovereign authority. The «sence of legislat ion is wil l an d wilL in its 
very nature, cannot be transferred or represe nted . On this ground 
Rousseau attacks representative government ai^makcs a pp.wivful 
plea in favour of direct democracy, such as that which prevailed in 
the small city-states of Greece. In his own words : *S nyereigp > y^ 
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rftaaon as makes it inalienable, c^not be represented; itjips 
essentially in the general will, and‘^iU does not admit of reprc^n* 
tation. It is either the same, cr other ;~tKere is no intermediate 
possibility. The deputies of the people therefore ar* not and canpot 
be its representative {67 : Book ///, Ch. XIV)7 

Thus, according to Rousseau, the bo dy politicJhM wilL.?5*d, 
the executive carries oat the will. But this distinction is incapable of 
being stretched very far. For, if pressed too far, it would mean that 
the executive has no will at all, which is a clearly impossible position. 
The executive is not simply like a policeman who carries out orders. 
In every country the executive is given a considerable amount of dis¬ 
cretion. Therefore, the executive does have a share in the general will. 

A second distinction which Rousseau makes between the sovereign 
people who form the legislative and the executive which is the govern¬ 
ment, is that the fonner should concern itself,with_what isgejmal and 
the latter with what is particular. This point of view is open to several 
difficulties. It is obviously difficuk to draw a sha^ line between what 
is genera’ and what is particular. Even if we pan say that a matter is 
general ii'it concerns the whole community equally, and is particular 
if it concerns a particular class or person, our difficulty is no; solved by 
any means. In the modern State almost every piece of legislation 
is of a particular kind. There is hardly anything which concerns the 
whole community equally. 

(e) Individual Liberty and Theory of Rights 

Hobbes, on the whole, adopts the. legal theory of rights; Locke 
bases his teaching on the theory of natural rights ; Rqjisseau derives 
rights from membership in pciety and thus paves the way for the 
idealistic or personality theory rights. 

In Hobbes^ ?]?eo*y the subject has all thos e ri ghts which. .the.iaw 
allows him,. Wherever the law docs not put a restraint, the subject 
retoins his natural right. This does not mean that the sovereign’s 
power over life and death is superseded. The rovercign can step in at 
any time and liniit the li berty of t he subje ct. The subject h^jmwer 
wherever the law docsjifitrfigulatc. In Hobbes’ thinking, authpn^ 
and liberty.are opposed to one another. 

According to Hobbes’ view, thaeJis no.lifflittQ whalihtaovercign 
n^y^epmnaand, although there is a liniit in extreme cases to the indi¬ 
vidual’s obedience. This is in the very nature of the contract. The 
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When we come t o L ocke, we find that he makes government 
depend upon the consent of the governed. The individual has 
those rights which he has not surrend«cd_to the State. The State 
exists mainly to protect life and liber^. Yet Locke so qualifies 
popular rights as to reduce them to nothing. 

According to I^usscau’s. theory, Jjie individual is as free in the 
civil state as he was in the state of nature (if not more so) because he 
does not surrender hisxighUoanyoutsidepfirsoa. He surrenders them 
to himself and to others who form the body politic. 

Thus we see that, according tojElou38eau,nxanjs a free person in 
the civil state. Whatever restrictions there may be arc restrictions 
which he places upon himself. He obeys a self-imposed law, and this 
is not a denial of freedom. ‘Obedience to a law w hich w e prescribe to 
ourselves is liberty’. 

The only criticism that we wish to offer of this view of freedom is 
that Rousseau assumes that a complete democracy means complete 
freedom. Experience shows that this does not always prove to be the 
case. Rpusseau overlooks the possibility of the tyranny of the majority 
which J. S. Mill greatly apprehended in modern democracies. 

Truth in the Theories op Hobbes, Locke and Rousseau 

fjobbes. The theory of Hobbes as a whole is very consiatentLyjleve- 
loped. Once we grant his premises, his conclusions necessarily follow. 
Hobbes is an acute thinker. His chief contribution to political theory 
is his doctrine of legal sovereignty. The chief defect is that he does 
not supplem^t legal sovereignty by political sovereignty. Modern 
writers recognize the truth that ^hind the legal sovereign, and 
superior to it, is the political sovereign or the will of the people. 
Hobbes is mistaken in identifying the willjof the state with the will 
of the de facto ruler. Such identification makes it difficult for hW to 
distinguish the State fromgftVcrnjment. In fact, he goes so far as to say 
that the !^ate is dissol ved on the death of a ruler . J“ k-, ^ fiUjL 

Hobbes claims that the s overeign is the representative of the p eo p le. 
But we arc bound to say that Hobbes’ term 'representative' is not 
used in its ordinary sense. There is no guarantee that the supposed 
representative sovereign will really represent the people, ».r., wiU 
act for theirpublic good. 

It may be argued that the t heory of jIobb«>g allow* nn lil^ 
the individual and l^^v^ the individual tn of th«* mW 
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According to this theory, the .individual should wait un til his li fe 
is in danger before he refuses to obey the soyer^n. Advocates of 
the rights of the people may say that whenever the sovereign acts in 
a tyrannical way, paying little attention to people’s welfare the ‘right 
of resutance’ should be asserted. In reply to this argument it must 
be said that, even on Hobbes’ own grounds, whfinever_the-|^vern* 
ment is badly carried, on the contract should disappear. But what 
is much more important is that Hobbes rn^es m see the fundamental 
necessity of a strong government. He resizes the danger of ailowihg 
the ‘right of resistance’too soon. As Ivor Brown remarks, Hobbes 
was the first great philosopher of discipline. 

For thinkers like Hobbes who start with absolute indi vi d u ali sm , 
it is diflEicult to get a real insight into society. The starting poinlLof 
Hobbes is defective. He assumes that man is essentially selfish and 
that he is actuated solely by the pleasure-pain motive. This is fhbe 
^ychplogy. Plato, on the other hand, starts with right assumption 
that the individual is not selfiSufBcient and that he has no meaning or 
significance apart fVom society. In Hobbes the only common element 
which unites i><^pje is their conimpn fear of anarchy. So he is 
compelled to put the unity of society, apart from the people, in the 
will of the sovereign. 

,Locke. Locke is the philosopher of the English Revolution of 
,.1688* H is S econ d Treatise on Civil Qoverrm^nl was Y.cry influential 
historically. It throws a great deal of light on the ideas of men during 
the Revolution. It is a polltical-pamphlpt rather than a s cien tific 
tr^J^e on political Jthcory, It is not so closely argued as HobbesP 
Leuiathan. The central idea in Locke’s theory^ is that the sole 
function of the government is to satisfy the needs of the people. If a 
thing works for the public good, Locke does not care much about 
philosophical consistency. Hobbes m akes order and purity .all- 
unpprtont, Locke says that the government should not only keep 
order but should also govern well. TTiejnalcr^ should rule for the 
wjlfktgjoftiiejulidgg ^* All th is leads Locke to recognize the existence 
of political sovereignty, althou^ be does not fi^ |ly understohfT the 
ina plications of legal sovereignty. In bringing blithe differ^ce 
between Hobbes and Locke with regard to thh( point, Qilchrist 
observes: ‘Hob bes giv« a theory of lega l sovereiimty wi thout 
recogniz ing the ex istence a nd power of politicais overcigntY^ 
retx^puzes t he force of poU tical sovermgnty but does not ^ve 
adequate recognitinn to l#»gal «nv#»r#^;gn»y* (pff. gjy 
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Rousseau : (1) RouMcau retains the language of the coatract, but 
his ideas often surpass the ideas of the contract theory. In the words 
o/Macfver: *‘Rousscau poured new wine into the old botde, ancitbe 
tottle burst.” Writing in much the same vein, Lipson describes the 
Social Contract of Rousseau as “a work for the most part closely 
reasoned, yet containing illogical lapses and elusive concepts which 
have yielded equal inspiration to mutually incompatible successors.” 

(2) Rousseau, combines. the best, elements in the theories of 
Hobbes and Locke. As one writer puts it, he combines the premises 
and temper of Hobbes with the conclusions of Locke. 

From Hobbes he takes over the idea of sovereignty as absolute, 
inalienable, and indivisible, and from Locke he. borrows, thp idea 
of public good as the test of a good government. The combination of 
these two ideas results in the doctrine of the general will. Unlike 
Locke, Rousseau is not content with insisting merely on the good of 
the people. He wants control of the people as a whole. ‘XhuMn 
Rousseau’s hands the theory becomes fundamentally democratic 
and the claim is made that the people as a whole shall rule in fact 
as well as in name.... It was Rousseau, above all, who first made 
positive democracy a live doctrine in the world of politics {Cole).* 

The Doctrine of the General Will 

Ihe doctrine of the general will has played a very considerable part 
in recent political discussion. To some thinkers it is a meaningless, if 
not a dangerous, doctrine. To othere it is the cornerstone of democracy 
and of political philosophy. 

In order properly to understand the conception of the general 
vvill, it is necessary to go behind that conception and begin with the 
4Utinction between ‘actual will’ and‘real will’. At the very outset, 

It must be said that the terms ‘actual’ and ‘real’ are used in a 
technical sense in order to convey two different ideas. Therefore, to 
use the terms interchangeably, as we do in popular conversation, is 
not fair. 

Those who use the term in the technical sense and makc.,thc 
distinction serve as a basis for the conception of the general will, avail 
themiielves of the ever-present conflict that'goes on in man between 
‘I and ‘better than I’. l‘h<y(L..us^%,tena.!actual wiU’t^^ 
man s impulsive and unreflective wiU. It is will from moment to 
moment. It does not take into account ilfc as a whole. Itconsidm 
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self-interrat^but do^ not.considcr it in relation to the well-being of 
&e community at large. It is the individuars lybeUious-will, Jiis 
*^ansitpry' or 'ttiyial^will. It is narrow and self-contradictory. If I 
am a reasonable being at all, I try to free myself from this ^actual* 
will, however intense it may be, and bring myself under the subjection 
of my ‘rear will. My ‘real’ will expresses my true freedom. Itwfny 
‘constant* will, not in the sense of being ‘permanent* merely, but in 
the sense of giving me abiding satisfaction. ^ is a will purged and 
purified of at least some of its selfishness. It is my ‘good* will. It no 
doubt takes self-interest into account, but it duly subordinates It to a 
common interest or common good. 

Hobhouse is a vehement critic of the above distinction between 
the ‘actual* will and the ‘real’ will. He claims that if the ‘real* will 
were worked out it would be so remote from anything that we know 
that we would not be able even to recognize it. Despite what 
Hobhouse might say, the ‘real* will is present to a substantial extent 
in the average citizen although we admit that in its fulness it is not 
complete even in the best of us. The mere fact that a certain desire of 
mine is intense does not make it ‘real*. W hat m akea-^il frcaJ* is its 
Qonformity to the common good of which the . individual good is an 
intrinsic part. The average man’s life is a mixture of the ‘actual’ and 
‘real* wills, with a more or less steady progress towards the ‘real*. 

It is upon the above conception of the ‘real’ or ‘good* will that 
philosophers have built the doctrine of the general will. Qcoeral .will 
may be. defined as t he sum total, o r. bett er still, an organization or 
synthesis^f^th e ‘re al* wills of the i ndividuals comprising societ y. 

It is the commo n consciousness of a common end or good . It is the 
most funda mental of Rousseau’s political concep ts, although his ideas 
on it are not always cle ar. For the onj^nal contract which brings 
civil society int o ex istence, Rousseau diinks that unanimous consent 
is necessa;^; but after that, generaLwiLUs enough. The term ‘general 
will* suggests t wo ideas to h im—the numbe rs vo tingand the common 
inS^^t w hich it expres ses. In one place he says clearly that common 
inter est is m o re i fggpr^t. To quote his own words: ‘What malcea 
the w ill gen era l is less the number of voters than the co mmon in terest 
u niting the m* (67; Bk. //. Ck.IV). Yet there are times when he comes 
dangorously close to identif ying ge neral w ill with a numerical 
majority^- 

^1 of this means that ^neral will is not identical with majority 
vote or public opinion . So long as genuine public interest is present. 
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general willjnaxbe asprcsscd by.the Yotc..of a majority, and even l?y 
the vote of a single person. For, the majority opinion may at times be 
little more than collective selfishness. Nevertheless, we are justified 
in saying that msyority opinion is more likely to be generalJthaO-the 
will of a single person or selected class of persons. Itjs a question^f 
probability. Thus it is that the ^ctnnc QfjJlc^cnctaLwill.in.pra£d- 
cal terms leads to the democratic form of government. A democratic 
organization is likely to be more truly expressive of the general will of 
the community than an aristocratic or a monarchic organization. But 
even in an aristocratic or a monarchic organization so long as society 
holds together and there is no violent conflict, general will may be 
said to be indirectly present. 

G^eral Will is Generated 

^ any society, according to Rousseau, w^^art with what he calls the 
Will of All, i. e. the particular wills of themembers of society. E^h 
member of society looks at any public question before him from his 
own particular angle. BuUf it is a decent type of society with the 
spirit of citizenship present in it, the selfish elements in the wills of 
the individuals cancel one another out; and as the result of such 
mutual cancellation we eventually get a general will. Thus we start 
with the Will of All and arrive at a General Will. This does not mean 
that the general will is simply a compromise, or th^lqwest common 
denominator. I^is the expression of the highest in every man. 

Such a general will is, according to Rousseau, the only manifes¬ 
tation of sovereignty. When sovereignty acts for the common interest, 
it is the exercise of the general will. So long as laws are in the common 
interest, they are an expression of the general will. Gg^ier^ydllis the 
key to self-government. When it is in op>eration, the individual can 
be ‘forced to be free’. In such cases, the individual is forced out of a 
lower level of living and thinking, and is freed to a higher level of 
living and thinking. It is like the ‘freedom’ of a man who is forcibly 
turned back from walking over a dangerous bridge, the peril of which 
he did not realize, or of a man who is constrained from contracting 
himself into a life of slavery. 

Characteristics of the Gene ral Will 

The first characteristic of the general will is i ts un ity. The general wiU 
cannot be self-cQixtradictory, because.il: is a reasonable will. It does 
not exclude variety. It makes for unity ..in variety. 
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Secondly, the general will is characterized by pe rmantnc$^ It is to 
be looked for directly neither *in the tempests of popular feeling nor 
in the vagaries of statesmen. It is to be sought in the character of the 
people. It is more p erma nent than any-particular act or movement 
in which it finds expression* {54 :140), 

Thirdly, the general jvill is alwajrs art£htjvill» because it always 
tends tojthe welfare of the whole. It auD8.a.t.what.is right and i>est 
under any^iyen circumstance. Tliis does not mean, that it is infallible. 
^ Rousseau points out the wilLisalwayi-Soiindl hut the judgment 
gwding it may be de fi cient. It may make £Erors.of judgmrsnt^Jmt 
cannot be morall y vicious. People start out with the right aim, 
although they may be led astray. 

Criticism;. The doctrine of the general will has been subjected to 
several lines of criticism. 

(1) The conception is said to be too abstract and narrow, unlike 
anything that we know in the world of practical afiaics* If the general 
will is not jtQ b e deter mine d b y a majority vote, critics say t hat it js 
nothi ngs. It is neither gen eral nor a will. 

(2) Some writers say that the doctrine may easily lead to ..State 
absolutism. In the name o f the ^general will* the worst kind.of 
tyranny may be perpetuated. The phrase ‘forced to be fr ee* opens 
tho-flood gates, of absolutism* There is much force in this criticism. 

(3) The doctrine of the general wiU hinges upon the conception 
of the common interest, and common interest, it is argued, is very 
difficult to define. Even the worst of tyr ants can justify his action 
under the pretext of common good. Besides, we cannot always say in 
advance whether any particular expression of the general will be in 
the conunon interest or not. Only the sequel can answer that question. 

(4) The objection is raised by some that, even iLwc-iaant for the 
sa.ke.of argumenL4hat Jlie. 4 ;eiieral will. U always right, .there is np 
guarantee that the State maciunery will alw^be right. In reply to 
this objection we grant that the Smte machinery is imperfe.ct. But 
we do not pretend that we can fully realize the general will. All that 
we can hope to do with the imperfect machinery at our disposal is to 
approximate to the general will as far as possible. It is in the educated 
or enlightened public opinion that we should look for the best appro¬ 
ximation to the general will of the State. 

Truth. JN.THB Dootrine of the General Will 

(1) It gives diregtioiLiQJMUri cal endeavour . It places before us 
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a definite goal towards which we can strive in spite of temporary 
setbacks. 

(2) It emphasizes the fact that society is an organic unity and ngl 
a mere aggregate of isolated individual?. It shows that the State hjw 
a will and unity of its own, in some ways different from the will and 
unity of its individual members. ‘The State indeed has no life apart 
from the lives of its members, but it has or may have, a longer, 
broader, and fuller life than that of any individual or of any generation 
of its citizens’ {54\ 139). 

(3) It demonstrates the truth that ‘Will, not force, is the basis of 
the State.* The conception of the general will does not call for the 
coercion of the minority qua minority. It shows that the policy of the 
majority can be modified according to the strength and sagacity of 
the minority. 

(4) It leaches that the State is natural in that it has its basis in 
the will and the natural need of man. ‘The State exists and claims 
our obedience because it is a natural extension of our personality 
(CoU).* 

(5) It shows that the true basis of our democracy is not force> not 
even consent, but active will. 

The reason why we ought to obey the general will is not because 
it is imposed upon us, but beca use it is an intrinsic part of ourselves. 
In obeying the general will of the State we obey ourselves, tlic yery 
best in us. 

Liberal Ideas of Hobbes, Locke and Rousseau 

Hobbes as Founder of the Liberal Tradition. 

Hobbes, who superficially appears to be a conservative defender 
of monarchism, probably produced the. most revolutionary theory.of 
his age. His political theory was a defence of absolute government in 
an age of anarchy. A republican dictator would have been as 
welcome to Hobbes as a hereditary monarch if he ^uld maintain 
social peace. His political theory did not recognize dynastic legiti¬ 
macy or divine sanctions of moharchical rule. “His political ph i losp - 
phy”, says Sabine, “had too wide a swe^ to madkegood propaganda, 
but its drastic logic affected the whole laterjiistqry of mor^ and 
political thought. Its positive influence was not fiilly developed until 
the nineteenth, centur y, w hen his Ideas_wcre incorporate in the 
philosophical radicaluenf the Utilitaria ns ~ahg~ih John Austin’s 
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theorx of sovereignty. Hobbes’s thought thus swycd-the-eads-of 
r pjdd le class liberalism, a cause with which the philosopher would 
have had little sympathy” {162 : 456). 

His conception of the state as utilitarian institution consciously 
designed by man for private security, his egoistic interpretation of 
human nature and atomic conception of socieiy, the individualistic 
implications of his psychology and social theory and, finally, the 
idea of the state as the sovereign social institution were among the 
most important elements of the political ^theory of Hobbes which 
considerably influenced the later development of the liberal 
tradition. 

Locke as Father of English Liberalism. 

While the support of Hobbes’s political theory to middle class 
liberalism was unintentional, Locke may be regarded as the avowed 
lather of English liberalism {162:525). He was not a profound 
philosopher as Hobbes had been. But he symbolized in his persona¬ 
lity the cj^sic temper of liberalism in the most characteristic fashion. 
He was the first consistent ^defender of constitutional government. 
His elaborate defence, of private property, which was a part of his 
wider conception of rights, long remained an article of faith of the 
European liberals. Similarly, his belief that the protection of 
private r igh ts „of the individuaLis identicai- with^the -preservatioo^oX 
the common good of the community was shared by all good liberals 
of the succeeding generations. His suggestion that governmental 
authority should be based on the consent of its citizens was another 
contribution to the philosophy of liberalism. 

Lokce even preached the rig^ of resistance against established 
authority. People could legitimately revolt against a government 
which failed to protect their natural rights^ These natural rights 
consisted of—to use Locke’s characteristic phrase—“life, liber^^nd 
estate/’ But this defend er of the English Re vol ution was n«>ithpj a 
democ rat nor a rad ical in h is politicaL. outlook. *‘The English 
Revolution”, as Sabine says, “did not break violently the tradition 
of English government, and similarly Locke, its philosophical ex- 
ponent. was the mos t conservative, of revolutiani«t* t* ’ {162:535). In 
spite of the obviously conservative import of his ideas and numerous 
ambiguities of his philosophy, Locke became ■ the most important 
single influence in the development of radical political- thought of 
both America and France in the eighteenth century. 
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Rousseauf Voltaire and Montesquieu. 

" The centre oHibersil political thought shifl&d Jo FrancejpjM 
eighteenth century. While Voltaire “and Montesquieu continued 
Locke’s tradition of individualism, Rousseau introduced a c^ccti- 
vistic element in the Liberal traditmn for the first time. Montes* 
quieu elaborated his conception of the separation ofpq\vs as the 
necessary mechanism of constitutional government for the defence 
of liberty. Voltaire was the first bourgeois thinker to develop an 
elaborate conception of civil liberty in a middle-class state. But the 
representative French thinker of this age was Rousseau. His political 
thought represented the reactions of that section of the French 
middle class which was destined to play the most destructive role in 
enacting the drama of the French Revolution. His political philoso¬ 
phy was collecfivistic because it was intended to stir mass action 
against an established system of tyranny. 

There was a romantic element in Rousseau’s ideas because they 
were propounded in an atmosphere which was not rationally suited 
to their birth. This is what Laski has to say about Rousseau’s place 
in the history of European liberalism): ‘^Radical in theory, with 
even a proletarian nuance to his thinking, in positive recommenda¬ 
tions he added little to his time. It was his special genius less to 
determine what men thought in matters of social constitution 
than to disturb their minds so profoundly as to provide new founda¬ 
tions for their thinking. He incarnated in himself all the dissatis¬ 
faction and discontent of his time. He taught men to see their 
wrongs with new intensity. But it is not easy to say whether his 
influence, as a whole, was radical or conservative. If Marat and 
Robespierre were his pupils in one generation, Hegel and Savigny 
were among the greatest of his disciples in the next, and the fink 
between him and the romantic reaction b, of course, direct and 
profound” {132:112). 

Liberalism in the 19th Century, 

The nineteenth century b an epoch of triumphant liberalism. 
In England the utilitarian thinkers, Bentham and John Stuart Mill, 
made important contributions to individualbtic liberalbm. Follow¬ 
ing Hume, Bentham and other utilitarian thinkers rejected the 
theory of natural rights which was advocated by Locke but invented 
new utilitarian sanctions for the guarantee offundamental rights of 
the citisen by the legal sovereign. Freedom of thought, speech, and 
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action were now accepted as fundamental liberal values although 
they were no longer called by the name of natural rights of man. 
Adaiii Smith propounded the economic theory of liberalism. The 
leading commercial and industrial nation of the world adopted the 
economic and political institutions of liberalism and operated them 
with a remarkable degree of success. With the emergence of 
another English-speaking nation on the other side of the Atlantic, 
the liberal ideas and institutions scored another success. 

Idealistic and ColUctivistic Elements in Liberalism, 

By the end of the nineteenth century, liberalism had become the 
unchallenged creed of all progressive nations of the world. But the 
individualistic content of the older liberalism was gradually modified 
by the intrusions of collectivistic ideas of Rousseau and Hegel into 
the main body of the liberal political thought. Green, Bradley and 
Bosanquet led the collectivistic revolt in English liberalism making 
an earnest effort to restate the principles of liberalism on the basis of 
an ethical idealism derived partly from the teaching of Plato and 
Aristotle and partly from the writings of Kant and Hegel {50:63). 
Tocqucville and Hobhouse manifested an intellectual drift towards 
collectivism without being idealists. 



6 

THE JUSTIFICATION AND END OF THE STATE 

The Justification of the State 

E ven more important than investigation into the origin and evolu¬ 
tion of the State is the question relating to the justification and 
end of the State. Merely to show that the State has come into being 
due to one reason or another is not enough. What we are most con¬ 
cerned with is, why should there be a state at all ? Has the State a 
rational basis ? 

The State is a way of regulating human conduct, by compulsion 
if necessary. The will of the State is in many ways superior to all 
other wills. The State has the power to take away the individual’s 
life, liberty, and property. It commands him to surrender his proper¬ 
ty by means of taxes and his life upon the battlefield or in punishment 
for crime. Can all this be justified ? Many attempts have been made 
to justify, and even condemn, the existence of the State in all ages. 
We shall sum them up under the following heads : 

Coker defines anarchism as ‘‘the doctrine that political authority 
in any of its forms is unnecessary and undesirable” 
/. The Anar- {93:192). Lao-Tse in China, five centuries before 
chistic Vieiv Christ, taught something like anarchism in his doc¬ 
trine of non-assertiveness. Among Western thinkers, 
William Godwin (1756-1836), an Englishman, was one of the early 
advocates of anarchism. He was as much opposed to political 
authority as he was to private property. 

Proudhon (1809-1865), a Frenchman, who, according to Coker, 
was probably the first to call himself an anarchist, declared property 
to be theft, particularly when it took the form of profits, interest and 
rent. He attacked both government and private property—the latter 
for its monopolistic and exploitative tendencies. 

Thoreau (1817-1862), an American anarchist, advocated civil dis¬ 
obedience, the non-payment of taxes and the like, thus anticipating 
Mahatma Gandhi by half a century. 

(90) 
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For some reason or other anarchism found a fruitful soil in Russia 
and France. Coker attributes it to the anti-clericalism of these two 
countries. In Russia it was expounded by Bakunin (1814-1876). 
Kropotkin (1842-1921) and Tolstoy. The former two advocated or¬ 
ganized revolution and attacked the centralized control of the Marxist 
system. 

According to Bakunin, who founded a kind of proletarian anar¬ 
chist movement, anarchism is the natural goal of man’s moral evolu¬ 
tion. Political authority, private property, and religion belong to the 
lower stages of his development. The State, Bakunin held, debases 
man’s moral nature, because an act done under compulsion has no 
moral or rational quality. To quote from Coker, “The state makes 
tyrants or egoists out of the few and servants or dependents out of the 
many’’ {93:204). 

Bakunin holds that anarchism could be realized both by evolu¬ 
tionary and revolutionary methods, t.«., by education and intrigue. 
When the State is destroyed, its place is to be taken by a free society 
based on contract and voluntary association. 

Kropotkin, who followed Bakunin, some years later stated his ideas 
in terms of biology and “human geography’’. He stressed the co¬ 
operative principle in man and animals as against the competitive. 
He believed in a society of mutual aid. Like Bakunin he thought that 
the State, private property, and religious authority stood in the way 
of the realization of the anarchistic goal. Man has not always lived 
under a State and, therefore, political authority is a later innovation. 
Ancient habits and usages based on co-operation and instinct of justice 
are enough to hold men together. Laws formulated by the State have 
a class bias. Even when they are based on ancient customs, they are 
such customs as bear heavily on the poor and unfortunate. The 
modern State thus is not “the guardian of the inherent rights of the 
individual”. Standing armies and prisons are immoral because they 
help to debase human nature. “Economically, the new order will be 
that of complete communism” {93:212). Each man is to choose his 
own work and put in four to five hours of labour at some socially 
useful service. Man, left to himself prefers work to idleness, order to 
disorder, social morality to conventional morality, and natural 
religion to dogmatic religion. In all that he wrote Kropotkin placed 
emphasis on social responsibility and human brotherhood. 

The doctrines of Bakunin and Kropotkin made some appeal to 
the working classes in the last century, but it was shortlived. In fair- 
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ness to Bakunin and Kropotkin, it must be said that though they 
believed in revolution, they never advocated “the terrorism of assas¬ 
sination”. They did not go so far as did the Nihilists. Their teaching 
was that “private property, the state and the church must be got rid 
of, but not property owners, politicians, and priests” {93:221). 

Like the Marxists, anarchists believe in a classless and stateless 
society, with this qualification that the Marxists and Leninists believe 
in the need of the State during the transitional period. 

Leo Tolstoy was a philosophical anarchist. He was not an 
arm-chair philosopher, but a literary man who tried to put his socio- 
philosophical ideas into practice. He was opposed “to a life of luxury, 
sophistication, and oppression” and exalted “honest labour and 
simple living” (93:223). 

Even though he did not adhere to dogmatic Christianity, his ideas 
were imbued with Christian ethics. The major Christian principle 
which he emphasized was love. He opposed the State because it was 
based on force and not on Christ’s teaching, “Resist not evil; but 
overcome evil by good”. Tolstoy was equally opposed to the institu¬ 
tion of private property which he held was contrary to the Christian 
ideal of love and brotherhood. 

As to how the anarchistic society was to be brought about, 
Tolstoy’s emphasis was on the regeneration of the individual and not 
on violent revolution. The anarchistic society, according to him, was 
to be realized through such means as passive resistance, the non¬ 
payment of taxes, refusal to serve on juries, and defiance of laws 
which do not accord with one’s conscience. Two of Tolstoy’s 
anarchistic writings are “The Kingdom of God Within You” and 
“What Shall We Do Now”. 

The anarchists find no justification whatsoever for the State. 
They believe that the State has no rational purpose to serve and that 
the sooner we eliminate it the better it will be for 
The Anarchistic man’s growth and development. The revolutionary 
Theory anarchists want to subvert the present social older 

by violent methods. With these anarchists we arc not 
much concerned in a serious study of political science. The type who 
merit our attention are the philosophical anarchists such as Tolstoy 
and Kropotkin. Their objection is not so much to the State as such, 
but to force used by the State. They claim that the truly moral life is 
realized by one’s own effort and that the authority of the State is a 
hindrance to the development of such morality. They see in this 
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authority a destruction of all moral values. The State is to them like 
a red rag to a mad bull. Instead of making man moral, it makes him 
immoral by the force that it wields. Instead of trusting the individual 
to do the right thing, it distrusts him and threatens him with punish¬ 
ment. Government, they argue, is therefore not only useless, but also 
mischievous. According to them, voluntary organization can very 
well undertake the work of society and, if the State is to be retained 
at all, it should become a voluntary organization. Laws should take 
the form of suggestion and advice, and taxes the form of voluntary 
contribution. As Garner puts it, according to Kropotkin, there is 
to be “no compulsion, no law and no Government exercising 
force” (23:448). The “coercive” state is to be replaced by voluntary 
associations which look after internal order, national defence, and 
the enforcement of contracts. 

The philosophical anarchists believe that society should be govern¬ 
ed by love and not by the ‘irrational’ principle of force. Man should 
be so educated that he will voluntai^y and almost instinctively do 
that which is true, good, beautiful, and noble. The perfect society 
they conceive in terms of a love-knit family, untouched by authority. 
The only kind of government that they are prepared to support is the 
perfect and unfettered self-government of the individual. Recent 
anarchists have usually been opposed to the institution of private pro¬ 
perty as well as to organized religious authority, Bakunin (1814-76) 
wanted a society which would be anarchistic, collectivistic and atheis¬ 
tic. If his type of society can be called anarchistic communism, that 
of Thoreau can be called anarchistic individualism. 

Criticism: Several lines of criticism suggest themselves in conside¬ 
ring philosophical anarchism 

(1) We are prepared to concede to the anarchists that true mora¬ 
lity is largely self-earned. But this is not to admit that State action 
means a complete destruction of moral values. The State cannot 
directly promote or enforce morality. Yet it can so order external con¬ 
ditions as to make it possible for the individual to live the good life. 

(2) The anarchist is mistaken in thinking that liberty is the grea¬ 
test of all political goods. Liberty, we need to remind ourselves, is 
not an end in itself. It is simply a means to an end. Liberty and 
authority are not opposed to one another, as the anarchist conceives 
them to be. They are supplementary to and complementary of each 
other. No human association leaves the individual completely free. 
Every group implies some restraint upon individual freedom. 
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(3) The anarchist gives us a faulty picture of human nature. His 
assumption is that organized political society has debased human 
character and that once it is removed, man will once again become 
a noble being. This is very much like the assumption of Rousseau in 
his essay on Inequality that man in the state of nature lived an idyllic 
life and that the development of civilization has brought about all 
our present ills. However, Rousseau himself considerably modified 
this view in his later Social Contract and came to the conclusion that 
the balance of advantage is on the side of the civil state. 

The anarchist assumes that we can effect tremendous improve¬ 
ment in human nature by education, persuasion, and moral teaching 
and that, in some far-off day at least, we can entirely rid ourselves of 
the State. While we do not want to deny that human nature can be 
greatly improved by the means suggested and that the scope within 
which it is possible to improve human nature has not yet been fully 
discovered, we fear that the abolition of the State at present or in any 
conceivable future will lead to general disorder and chaos. The brute 
in man cannot be easily destroyed and it is the coercive authority 
of the State which keeps it in check. 

(4) The anarchist assumes that there is nothing but love in the 
perfect household. This is a false assumption. Authority, law, and 
restraint are not evi.Hent on the surface in an ideal family. Neverthe¬ 
less, they arc there. As Hearnshawobserves, in order to curb criminal 
tendencies in the nuturef of all, it is necessary to have the might of 
the State in reserve. Therefore, at least for the present, we cannot 
dispense with the tutelage of government and the sanity of law. 

It is wrong to .assume that all government means force and aggres¬ 
sion. Many of the activities of modern government are in the form 
of .lid and assistance. 

(5) The anarchist proposes to do away with the authority of the 
State and substitute for it the authority of the individual conscience. 
But the individual conscience, as has been aptly remarked, is an 
extremely tricky and capricious sovereign. 

(6j From the practical point of view, it must be said that the 
voluntary associations proposed by the anarchists for the defence of 
the country, police protection and enforcement of contracts, would 
be found to be totally inadequate if not altogether unworkable. 

(7) Destruction of the State would not result in a State of pristine 
purity but in a state of affairs where the strong would dominate the 
weak. Or, it may mean reversion to patriarchal or clan type of 
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society and mankind will have to start all over again the upward 
climb of centuries. 

From very early times people have justified the existence of the 
S^te on the suppos^ ground that it is the creation of God and that 
obedience to the State is in accordance with Divine 
purpose. Oriental monarchies were for the most part 2. The Reli- 
theocracies. The conception of theocracy was most gious View 
highly developed among the Hebrews who regarded 
themselves as God’s chosen people. The Jewish State was conceived 
as the direct result of Divine will and was justified wholly on 
religious grounds. 

The Greeks, too, justified the State in religious terms, although 
they did not carry the theocratic conception so far. Among the 
Greeks the worship of common gods lay at the foundation of State life. 

Like the Greek city-state, the Roman State had a religious origin. 
The Romans, too, had their special divinities and the Roman tribes 
were knit together by a common religious worship. Later on when 
Rome became an empire, divine attributes were assigned to the 
Emperor. 

Martin Luther, with whom the Protestant Reformation began, 
wrote; ‘It is in no wise proper for anyone who would be a Christian 
to set himself up against his government, whether it acts justly or un¬ 
justly.* Unfortunately this view is still held by many Christians in 
Western lands. 

Criticism: In this age of scientific enquiry the argument that we 
should, obey the State merely because it is supposed to have been 
created by God does not carry much conviction. There is no positive 
proof to show that any State is the direct creation of God. The most 
that even religious-minded writers are prepared to admit is that State- 
life is in accordance with a divine purpose. Even if we assume for the 
sake of argument that the State is divinely created, such a theory does 
not help us to distinguish right forms of political authority from 
wrong forms. 

From the very early days of political speculation attempt has been 
made to justify the existence of the State on the ground that it pos¬ 
sesses superior physical force. The Sophists held that 
the State was either the rule of the strong for the 3. Physical 
oppression of the weak or the combination of the Force 
weak, who formed the majority, against the physically 
strong but less numerous. To Machiavelli the State is only a power 
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system. Yet towards the close of his celebrated book, he admits that 
the power of the State is not for its own sake, but for the sake of the 
prestige, honour, and well-being of the people. 

In modem times, Spinoza, Marx, Engels, Nietzsche, and Spencer 
have given currency to the view that the State is the embodiment of 
force. Spinoza held that the state expressed superior physical strength 
and that its right was limited only by its power. Marx and Engels 
regarded the State as an instrument of the ruling class. Nietzche 
built his theory of the Superman on the basis of physical strength. 
Spencer held that the State was an expression of mere brute force and 
that its power should be curbed in the interest of individual liberty. 

Criith’sm: To say that we must obey the State merely because it is 
the rule of the strongest seems absurd. 

The force theory is in essence a revolutionary theory. For, if it is 
fully worked out, it will mean that any group is justified in asserting 
itself and securing control of the government as soon as it is physically 
able to do so. The force of the State is justifiable only so long as it is 
able to repel other forces. But the moment one of these forces is able 
to establish itself successfully, it becomes right and the original force 
ceases to be right. We may, therefore, ask with Rousseau, ‘What kind 
of right is that which perishes when force fails?* 

To add one further point, a State in the last resort must use force; 
but it must be capable of support on moral grounds. In the words of 
Lipson: “The State must either monopolize the force of the com¬ 
munity or risk surrender to whoever can muster counter-force for its 

overthrow.Power must be clothed with moral approval if it is 

to receive our willing consent” (/40 : 54). 

Agreeing with the above view, Maciver labours the point that 
power is not the same as authority. He says that “because Gandhi 
had authority he had power”. “Power alone has no legitimacy, no 
mandate, no office’* {142 :83). In early society, power depended on 
property, status, prestige; etc. Today it is multiform in nature. The 
mistake made by the Marxists is their over-emphasis on power. “The 
Marxist teaching is that economic power is always primary in the 
capitalistic society and that political power is both its offspring and 
its servant” {142 ; 91). 

4. The Contract I n the 17th and 1centuries in Western Europe, 

FiVio the contract view was the most popular in justifying 

the existence of the State. According to it the 
authority of the State is justifiable because we have set it up ourselves 
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by free choice. At first sight, it would appear that there was no better 
way of justifying the existence of the State than this view. The State, 
it might be arg^ued, is the product of the will of the individual and, 
therefore, obedience to it is thoroughly reasonable. 

Criticism : A moment’s reflection, however, is enough to show that 
to base political authority on a contract is to base it on shifting sand: 

(1) History knows of no State which came into being as the result 
of a deliberate agreement among men. The State was not deliberately 
created by particular individuals; it has evolved gradually. 

(2) If subjection to the State is justified on the ground of free 
consent, it is reasonable to demand unanimous consent for every 
law of the State before it can become operative. Mere majority 
opinion is not enough. There is no reasonable ground for the coercion 
of a dissenting minority by the majority. The force of this criticism 
is clearly brought out in the political theory of Herbert Spencer. 

(3) Even if literal consent is possible in any matter, it is ruled out 
in the modern State by the fact that representative government in 
some form or other is the only way by which the will of the State can 
find expression. Direct democracy is impossible under modern con¬ 
ditions. To say that^tacit consent is enough in these cases, according 
to the argument of the contractualists, is not justifiable. ‘Because 
consent involves the notion of a deliberate act of will, something 
more positive^than this {viz., tacit consent) is required* {48:31). 

(4) If consent is freely given, it is logical to argue that it might 
be freely withdrawn and that those so withdrawing might freely 
unite again to form another State. Hobbes realized this difficulty 
and attempted to solve it by declaring that it was a law of nature that 
men should keep their covenants when made. It is obvious that such 
an argument carries with it no conviction whatever. It is a pure 
assumption on the part of Hobbes, which has no support in experience 
or reason. Other contractualists have argued that people who want 
to withdraw their consent from the law of the State may be regarded 
as ‘strangers within the State*. This is sheer nonsense. 

Many thinkers have tried to justify the existence of the State on 
utilitarian grounds. They argue that the rationale of the State lies in 
the fact that it provides law and order, protects the 
individual against internal and external enemies, 5. The Utility 
enforces contracts, adjusts relationships between in- Theory 
dividuals and groups, fosters literature, art and 
soience, and provides, in short, the framework within which the life 

7 
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of society can be carried on with the least possible friction and the 
maximum advantage possible. 

Criticism : There is no doubt that the above justification of the 
State is much more satisfactory than those that we have previously 
considered. Nevertheless, it too is open to criticism. 

(I) Theories based upon utility are apt to take too narrow and 
materialistic a view of the State and regard the State as ^a mere 
public up'litics company’. We have considered this point of view in 
.in earlier chapter and have said that the State is not a mere part¬ 
nership for the attainment of certain material ends. The State should 
undoubtedly secure the material well-being of its members. But at 
the same lime it has a moral and spiritual function to fulfil. 

(2) 'I’he utility theory is apt to regard the State as a mere means 
to the welfare of the individual, while as a matter of fact, it is both a 
means and an end. I he State considers the welfare not only of 
existing generations but also that of generations yet to be. In this 
latter respect it may be regarded as an end in itself. 

A particular form of the utilitarian justification of the State is 
expressed by some who emphasize the need for organization. Pri¬ 
mitive man did not know the value of organization. 

6. Nfcfssily i>t What organization he had was of an elementary 
0> ^nnizut'on character, and more or less instinctive in origin. But 
civilized (imc.s have witnessed the establishment of 
org.'inization for every conceivable purpose. Experience has taught 
us thattlic group can do certain things more successfully than the 
individual. \ 

< n' nrn: Wbilc there is no objection to this i ustification of the 
Si.ttc, ii must ij<> said that the criticisms mentioned above in connec¬ 
tion with th.-u(ilitariau theory hold good here as well. Besides, it 
IS too narrow .md inadecjuale view of the State. 

Attempts have been made since the days of 
Aristotle to show that man has a political instinct 7. The Psycho- 
and tluii it is a part of man’s nature to be ruled, logical View 
Man, it is said, is a ‘political animal’. 

Ctiiunm : If this be so, how do we account for the fact that there 
are those who deny that they have an instinctive sociability or politi¬ 
cal sentiment ? As Willoughby has aptly pointed out, our problem in 
political theory IS to justify political authority as humanly exercised, 
and to harmonize it with man’s personal freedom. The psychological 
view does not help us in this task, for it docs not show how,arby 
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whom political authority is to be exercised and how it is to be 
Reconciled with individual freedom. 

According to the Idealistic view obedience to the State is 
justifiable because the State 

expresses the best in us. It is not an enemy of man, 8. The Idealistic 
not even a disintere i ted observer, but the true friend View 
of the individual. In obeying the will of the State we 
are obeying our own wills, purged and purified of their selfishness. 
In their true being, the State and the individual are identical. To use 
the language of Hegel, the State is the ‘actiialisation of freedom’ or 
‘the embodiment of concrete freedom.’ 

From the idealistic point of view, the State is an ethical institution. 
It makes possible free social life, without which man cannot realize 
himself fully. Hence obedience to the State becomes a moral duty. 

It is in this manner that T. H. Green justifies obedience to the 
State. He controverts the popular belief that the root of morality is 
man’s conscience and that of political subjection is force. 

Criticism : (1) It will no doubt be said that the view presented 
here is fanciful inasmuch as there is no'actual State which answers to 
the picture painted. We do not argue, as Hegel did, that the ideal 
State is identical with the Prussian State of Hegel’s day or with any 
other State. Nevertheless we contend that the State embodies, 
however imperfectly, the conception of a common good, and it is 
this conception which is the true source of political subjection. 

(2) Those who arc opposed to the idealistic justification of the 
State will probably argue that force creates the State and habit 
perpetuates it or that political subjection is in the interest of social 
expediency. There is no doubt that self-interest, force, and fear have 
played a considerable part in the creation and perpetuation of the 
State, but they have produced good results only so htr as they have 
been ‘fused with and guided by some unselfish clement’ (29: XVI). 

(3) It may be further said that even if it be granted for the sake 
of argument that will is the basis of the State, it can be the basis only 
of the democratic State. How can people have a feeling for the State 
and an appreciation for the common good unless they actively parti¬ 
cipate in the legislative and administrative function of the State ? This 
is a forcible criticism, and we are bound to accept it as generally valid. 

The End of the State 

The justification of the State is incomplete without a consideration of 
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the end or purpose for which the State exists. In discussing this theme 
it is usual to distinguish between the immediate or proximate end, 
and the final or ultimate end. While it is easy to determine the former, 
the latter is more a matter of faith than of knowledge. 

To the Greeks the purpose of the State was self-sufficiency. The 
State, they said, should provide for its citizens all that was necessary 
for their highest development and happiness. Plato regarded the 
State as a macrocosm in which the individual could find his proper 
place and perform the duties for which he was best fitted. The rulers 
and warriors should give their undivided attention to the highest 
well-being of the State, and to this end Plato laid down a communis¬ 
tic way of life for them. To the mind of Plato the State was a well- 
developed organism in which each individual and each class had a 
particular place to fill and was happy in so doing. 

Aristotle believed that the purpose of the State was to secure the 
development of virtue in the citizens; but he, too, believed in the self- 
sufficiency of the Greek city-state, which was to produce the greatest 
happiness in the individual. Thus in his Politics Aristotle devotes a 
whole chapter to this theme. A free-paraphrasc of the chapter is as 
follows: 

The State exists not for the sake of wealth or security or society, 
but for the sake of a good life. If life were the only object of the State,- 
slaves and brute animals might form a State, but they cannot, for 
they have no share in happiness or in a life of free choice. If alliance 
and security from injustice or exchange and mutual intercourse were 
the only objects, all who have formed commercial treaties would be 
citizens of the State. They do not have common magistracies, are not 
concerned with the wrongs and wickedness ofthe other States, and do 
not endeavour to make the citizens what they ought to be. The State 
also takes into consideration virtue and vice. It is more than a mere 
alliance designed for the protection of life and property. 

Political society therefore exists for the sake of noble actions, and 
not for mere companionship, and those who contribute most to such 
a society have the greatest claim to power. 

According to Hobbes, the purpose of the State was to maintain 
order and the right of property. Hobbes took such a gloomy view of 
the state of nature preceding the establishment of civil society that 
he held that any State was better than no State. Tyranny was to 
preferable to anarchy. Locke, likewise, claimed that the purpose of 
the State was to maintain life, liberty, and property, by means of a 
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known law and a common j'udge. When we come to Rousseau, we 
find a revival of the idea that the State exists in order to make good 
life possible for the individual, although he does not state it in this 
particular form. He is convinced that the State is not a mere matter 
of convenience for the gaining of utilitarian ends, but the highest ex¬ 
pression of the best in man. 

Jeremy Bentham in the early part of the 19 th century popularized 
the idea that the purpose of the State was the promotion of the ‘grea¬ 
test happiness of the greatest number’. This utili¬ 
tarian view is strongly held even today. It was 1 . The End 
largely responsible for a great number of reforms in as General 
the social and political life of the nineteenth century Happiness 
England. In particular it brought about reforms in 
the poor law, land law, prison management, divorce law, franchise, 
and popular education. As Gilchrist observes, it is ‘a commonsense 
expression of the ends of legislation but as a complete expression of 
the end of the state it breaks down on close examination* {28:427). 

In the nineteenth century many other views were proclaimed 
regarding the end of the state. One of the most 
popular of these was the individualistic view that 2. The End as 
the State existed merely to maintain law. Some Maintenance 
writers extended it to include order and security. It of Order 
was argued that each individual should be left to 
work out his own salvation free from the activity of the State and 
that the State should simply provide external and internal protection 
so that men might live together peaceably. 

Some have defined the end of the State as progress. This theory 
does not say much. It does not state clearly what 
the end is. The term progress is meaningless apart 3. The End as 
from the end or goal towards which progress is Progress 
made. We must determine the end in order to make 
progress possible. 

Those with a socialistic turn of mind claim that the State exists 
in order to promote 'certain social services, which 
have nothing to do with protecting the individual 4. The End as 
Grom external attacks, nor the maintenance of law Social Service 
as between the individuals in the State, but which 
have to do primarily with the social interests of the community* (19). 
Such an end, we find, is coming more and more to the forefront in 
the practice of modem states, which undertake the care of public 
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health and public morals and the promotion of the economic interests 
of the people. A large group of these writers propose to extend the 
power of the State so as to include the ownership and management 
of the means of production and distribution. 

5. The End A great many modern writers regard justice as 

as Justice the end of the State. I'hese are usually idealists but 

not all idealists accept justice as the political end. 

While we are prepared to accept the general statement that the 
end of the State is ethical, we cannot help feeling that justice as a 
political end is too narrow a view. 

Lipson skilfully combines the second and fifth points of view. He 
claims that the State exists in order to provide protection, order and 
justice. To quote his own words : “Protection grows into order and 
order seeks to blossom into justice” {140:61). “If order is to culmi¬ 
nate in justice, power must be transmitted into authority” {140:61). 
Force must take the form of protection; power that of order and 
authority that of justice. 

Is the State an End or Means'! A question which has engaged the 
special attention of modern writers is this : *Is the state an end in 
itself or is it only a means?* The ancients, particularly the Greeks, 
regarded the State as the highest fulfilment of human life and as 
an end in itself. 

The view that the State is an end in itself was revived in recent 
times by Hegel, who identified the will of the individual with the will 
of the State. This view has been carried to its logical conclusion by 
Fascism. 

Over against such absolutism is the view of individualists, to many 
of whom the State is only a means for the promotion of the welfare 
of the greatest number of individuals. The chief objection to such a 
view is that the State does not concern itself entirely with the welfare 
of any one generation. 

Therefore, the general consensus of opinion today is that the 
State is both an end and a' means. Thus Willoughby, in The jVature 
of the State, argues that if we look at the state purely from the indivi¬ 
dualistic point of view, ‘it is only a means, instrumentality, or an ex¬ 
pedient through which the highest possible development of humanity 
is obtained. But if the state is considered an institution distinct and 
apart from the citizens who compose it, it is, of course,... .an end in 
itself* {81 :70). 

According to Garner, the triple end of the State is: firstly, the 
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advancement of the good of tlie individuals; secondly, the promo¬ 
tion of the collective interests of individuals in their associated 
capacity; and finally, the furthering of the civilization and progress 
of the world. 

In recent times, in his violent reaction to idealism, Laski has 
emphasized the State as a means rather than as an end. Laski 
writes: “For its citizens, a state is what it docs; it is not justified 
merely because it is a state” {50: 18). “The philosopher may, like 
Burke, think of the State as a partnership in all virtue and all 
perfection; the common man thinks of it as a way of being ruled 
which satisfies his expectation of legitimate satisfactions” {50 : 18). 

The St^te And Classes 

Moderali«n of Class Struggle as the Purpose of the Stale. 

Laski claims that he has adopted the Marxian view of the end, 
nature and history of the state with certain modifications which were 
necessary on account of the so-called excessive simplicity of the 
Marxian analysis. In his famous essay, “The Origin of the Family, 
Private Property, and tlie State”, Engels said, “The State is there¬ 
fore by no means a power imposed on society from the outside; just 
as little is it “the reality of the moral idea”, “the image and reality 
of reason”, as Hegel asserts. Rather, it is a product of society at a 
certain stage of development; it is the admission that this society has 
become entangled in an insoluble contradiction with itself, that it is 
cleft into irreconcilable antagonisms, which it is powerless to dispel. 
But in order that these antagonisms, classes with conflicting econo¬ 
mic interests, might not consume themselves and society in sterile 
struggle, a power apparently standing above society became neces¬ 
sary for the purpose of moderating the conflict and keeping it within 
the bonds of “order”; and this power, arising out of society, but 
placing itself above it, and increasingly alienating itself from it, is the 
state”. 

Lenin fully agrees with Engels in his essay on “I’he State and 
Revolution” when he says, “ The state is the product and the mani¬ 
festation of the irreconcilability of class antagonisms. The state 
arises when, where and to the extent that class antagonisms cannot 
be objectively reconciled. And, conversely, the existence of the state 
proves that the class antagonisms are irreconcilable”. Laski has 
admitted that this analysis of the end of the state is basically correct 
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and no alternative theory has been able to explain its character and 
justification in a better way- 

Coercive Power as the Essence of the State. 

Both Marx and Laski think that the essence and justification of 
the state is its coercive power and the armed forces, the police and 
bureaucracy are the instruments of that coercion. “The basic strug¬ 
gles”, says Laski, “are always struggles between economic classes 
to secure control of the sovereign power. An economic class may be 
defined as a group of people whose special place in the productive 
process is differentiated sharply from that of other groups. That 
place is defined by the system of economic relationships which the 
state maintains. The state puts at the service of any dominant class 
in the society that supreme coercive power which is its essence; 
unless it possesses this, no class can alter fundamentally its position 
in the society. A class, therefore, which seeks such a fundamental 
alteration is bound to capture the state {50:117). 

Class Domination as the End of State. 

In this connection, Engels has remarked, “As the state arose 
from the need to hold class antagonisms in check, but as it arose, at 
the same time, in the midst of the conflict of these classes, it is, as a 
rule, the state of the most powerful, economically dominant class, 
which, through the medium of the state, becomes also the politically 
dominant class, and thus acquires new means of holding down and 
exploiting the oppressed class. Thus, the state of antiquity was 
above all the state of the slave-owners for the purpose of holding down 
the slaves, as the feudal state was the organ of the nobility for 
holding down the peasant-serfs and bondsmen, and the modern 
representative state is an instrument of exploitation of wage-labour 
by capital”. This shows that historically, the task of the state has 
been to safeguard the exploitation of one class by another. 

The Slate and Revolution. 

When Laski accepts the Marxian argument that every state is 
basically a class state, he has also to accept, somewhat grudgingly, 
the need for a violent revolution. He says, “The conclusion we 
have reached is the grave one that in a society where the instruments 
of production arc privately owned the main fact of significance is the 
struggle for the possession of the state-power between the class which 
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owns those instruments, and that which is denied access to the 
benefits of that ownership. The conclusion implies that the state is 
always biased in the interest of the former; and those in whose 
interests its authority is exercised will not surrender their advantages 

unless they are compelled to do so.The vi(‘W here taken is one 

that naturally disturbs many generous minds. It postulates the 
inevitability of revolution as the midwife of social change; and it 
admits that there are phases of human evolution in which men 
cease to settle their differences in terms of reason, and resort to force 
as the ultimate arbiter of destiny” (50:138). 

Differences in the Approaches ofLaski and Marx. 

But there is a difference between the approaches of Laski and 
Marx to revolution. He suggests the recourse to a violent revolution 
only when the constitutional methods have either been given a fair 
trial or their employment has been rendered impossible by the ruling 
class (126:233). On the whole, he takes a brighter view of capitalist 
democracy than what strict adherence to Marxism would have 
permitted him to take. *‘A democratic republic”, says Lenin, “is 
the best possible political shell for capitalism, and, therefore, once 
capital has gained control of this very best shell, it establishes its 
powers so securely, so firmly, that no change, either of persons, of 
institutions, or of parties in the bourgeois* democratic republic, can 
shake it”.^ 


Dictatorship as the Essence of the State, 

According to Lenin, the forms of bourgeois states are extremely 
varied, but in essence they are all the same because, in the final 
analysis, they reveal themselves as the dictatorship of the bour¬ 
geoisie. Similarly, there is bound to appear a great variety of 
political forms of the proletarian states during the transitional 
phase between capitalism and communism, but they will necessarily 
be just different forms of the dictatorship of the proletariat. Laski 
admits that every state including a liberal democracy has a class 
content but he shirks from what he calls the “excessive simplicity” 
of this explanation. 


1. Lenin: '•Selected Works*’, Vol. II, HU essay on “The State and Revolu* 
tion,” p. 149. 
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Anarchism as the Goal of Communism. 

As the Marxian thesis assumes, the state and class antagonisms 
have a reciprocal relation. It logically follows that with the aboli* 
tion of class antagonism in a communist society, there will be no 
need of a state as it has existed in history. In Marxian terminology, 
the state will wither away. Thus the ultimate goal of communism 
is anarchism i.e. the achivement of classless and stateless society 
shared equally by Marx, Lenin Bakunin and Kropotkin. 

Engels on Classless, Stateless Society. 

As Kngel.s has significantly remarked, “The state, then, has not 
existed from all eternity. There have been societies that did without 
it, that had no conception of the state and state power. At a certain 
stage of economic development, which was necessarily bound up 
with the cleavage of society into classes, the state became a necessity 
owing to this cleavage. We are now rapidly approaching a state in 
the development of production at which the existence of these 
classes not only will have ceased to be a necessity, but will become 
a positive hindrance to production. They will fall as inevitably as 
they arose at an earlier stage. Along with them the state will inevi* 
tably fall. I he society that will organise production on the basis of 
a free and equal association of the producers will put the whole 
machinery of state where it will taen belong ; in the Museum of 
Antiquities, by the side of the spinning wheel and the bronze axe*’^ 
{146: Vol. II, 292). In the past, the state had been an instrument of 
class exploitation and oppression. In the socialist society of the 
future, such a state will have no reason to exist because the exploita¬ 
tion of one class by another will be abolished. 

In his essay on “Communism”, Laski has dismissed this part of 
the Marxian theory of the state as irrelevant to this central thesis. 
It is that utopian element of the Marxian prophecy which a realistic 
political thinker like Laski need not consider. Asa matter of fact, 
the theory of the witherijig away of the state is the logical outcome 
of his contention that the state is a necessary product of class antago¬ 
nisms in society. 

Laski*s Partial .Uceptance of the Marxian View on IVithering Away of 

the State. 

In “The State in Theory and Practice”, Laski somewhat revises 
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his earlier attitude towards this aspect of the Marxian doctrine. 
“This is the truth in the Marxian argument,” he now admits, “that 
in a classless society the state, as we know it has always had the 
function not of preserving law and order as absolute goods seen in 
the same broad way by all members of the state; the function of the 
state has always been to preserve that law and that order which are 
implicit in the purposes of a particular class- society. And since the 
character of a given class-society is always set by the interests of 
those who own the instruments of production, it follows that the law 
and order maintained serve, at every critical point, those interests 
and those interests only. If, then, the instruments of production 
were owned by socu ty in common, it follows that the state-power 
would protect the interests of the whole society and not the interests 
only of a class in it. Under those circumstances the habits of the 
state, as we have known them, would clearly undergo a profound 
transformation. A common organ of government would still be 
necessary. But the postulates on which it would proceed would not 
involve the elevation of supreme coercive power to maintaining the 
economic interests of the property-owning class” (50-205). 

This is partial acceptance of the Marxian view that the state 
becomes superfluous in a socialist society. There is no longer any 
need ofthe state as a repressive machinery. In Marxian terminolo¬ 
gy, the government of persons is replaced by the administration of 
things and the direction of the process of production by the voluntary 
efforts of the people. 

Conceptions of Individual Liberty and Group Autonomy Revised. 

There are certain important consequences of Laski’s acceptance 
of the Marxian conception of the State as an instrument of class 
domination. In the first place, it has compelled him to revise his 
earlier notions of liberty conceiving it in the manner of Mill’s tradi¬ 
tion {49 : 161). Secondly, Laski has been obliged to withdraw his 
former support for the principle of autonomous groups standing on 
an equal footing with the state. Lastly, he has endeavoured to 
evolve a comprehensive theory of law in the light of his new Marxian 
thesis [50:122). 

The liberty protected by the capitalist state is merely a liberty 
for the capitalist class. The judgments of the courts are always 
biased in favour of the capitalists, and the workers cannot expect 
equal protection of law on account of the various disabilities imposed 
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upon thcBn. The fundamental cleavage in society is not between 
one social group and another but between one economic class and 
another. Everything has now a claSs perspective. Religion, culture, 
laws and politics have a distinct class character. All other distinc- 
tions'and conflicts lose their significance in comparison with the 
basic social conflict of the warring classes {126:129). 
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QUESTION of the proper sphere of State action was not of 
such primary importance in the early days of political specula¬ 
tion as it is in modem times. 


1. The Individualbtio Theory 

The laissez faire theory arose as a natural reaction to the mischie¬ 
vous and meddlesome interference which characterized the relation 
of the State to the individual prior to the eighteenth century. There 
was AW fhm frogdom of trade. With the coming 

of the industr ial revolution in the eighte enth, century, there was 
bound t^e if reactio n ag ain st all these forms of State actio n. There 
were new inventions revolutionizing the economic life of the people. 
Goods were being produced on a gigantic scal e and new marb?ts 
were being woiTwH ^ ffiieie g<^8 coulSIae sq 13 ^ In these cicircums- 
tancS, it was for^en of industry, enterprise, and originality 

to claim the right to be left alone as far as possible so that they could 
utilize their powers to the maximum advantage. * %rt things ato n e 
wo rld is self-regula ting” was the slogan of the eighteenth 
century individualism. 

In the light of this background, it is not surprising to find that 

by the selfishness and rapacity of man. It is a concession to human 
weakness. Individualism assumes that but for the restraining power 
of the State there would be no social peace and order. The State 
should therrfore give its undivided thought and attention to the 
protection of the individual, but the promotion of his welfare falls 
outside its scope. Its main business is the suppression of violence and 
fiaud. T he guiding principle of the individualist ‘is maximu m 
possible individual freedom and mini mu m possible State acti on*. 
In the words n f J- R , Mill; * Over himself, over his own l^y and 
mind, the iadividual is savereigp .* 

(lot) 
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Individualists are not all agreed on what constitutes the legiti¬ 
mate functions of the State. Extreme individualis ts such as Spencer 
limit the sphere of State actioiL to 

{a) the protection of the individual against external enemies; 

{h) the protection of the individual against internal <;nemies; and 

(t) the enforcement of contracts lawfully made. 

Individualists of the moderate type are prepared to go much 
farther. 1 he i'unctions of the State as conceived by them are neatly 
summed up by Gilchrist as follows: 

1. Protection of the state and individuals from foreign 
aggression, 

2. Protection of individuals against each other, that is, from 
physical injury, slander, and personal restraint. 

"1. Protection of property from robbery or damage. 

4. Protection of individuals against false contract or breach of 
contract. 

5. Protection of the unfit. 

6„ {Protection of individuals against preventable evils such as 
plague or malaria {28 : 397’d). 

The individualists support their position from three different 
points of view: the ethical, the economic, and the scientific. 

It is admitted that freedom of action is essential to the devclop- 
rnt*ni of character. VVithotit such freedom the individual becomes a 
mere automaton What gives joy and meaning to 
/. ?7fg life is the liberty to mould one’s life according to one’s 

Ari'umerit ideals. The highest development of the individual is 

possible only when there is opportunity for self- 
reliance. When the individual is thrown upon his own resources, a 
powerful incentive is provided for the exercise of his powers of 
initiative, enterprise, and originality. If he possesses any intrinsic 
worth, it has an opportunity to manifest itself. 

fJovernnieiit action is legitimate up to a certain point. But 
beyond that it cramps the individual. Over-government kills his 
sense of initiative and substitutes reliance on government for self- 
reliance. It creates a pauper mentality, for the individual is tempted 
to be la/.y and indolent and expects others to do for him what he 
should ilo for himself. He receives no stimulus for the development 
of his talents; the consequence is that both the individual and society 
are losers. 

From the point of view of theeconomic life of man. individualism 
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assumes that every man is self-seeking and that he knows his interests 
best. Therefore, the argument runs, if every person is left to himself 
l^e will make the best use of his opportunities, bene¬ 
fiting himself directly and society indirectly. Thus if 2. The Econo- 
the capitalist is left alone he will look around to see mic Argume nt 
where he can invest his capital to the best advantage. 

Likewise, the labourer will look around to see where he can get the 
most advantageous terms for his services and offer his services there. 
Free competition and unrestricted operation of the law of supply and 
demand are thus in the economic interests of society. Prices, wages, 
rent, and interests should all be unfettered so that they can adjust 
themselves to the prevailing economic conditions. Similarly foreign 
trade should be left free. Artificial aids such as high tariffs and 
bounties to infant industries should be discouraged. Beyond provi 
ding that the market is kept free and open and that fraud and trea¬ 
chery are not practised on one another by the members of society, 
the State has little to do in the economic field. 

Individualism is said to be in accordance with the bi ological law of 
the struggle for exi stftnr«» an«^ aurviVal r>f »h#> 

Herbert Spencer is a chief exponent of this argumen t. 3. JJ'he Scien- 
He holds that the law by virtue of which life has ti^Argumant 
evolved in the case of the lower animals and the 
subhuman species is this law of the struggle for existence and survi¬ 
val of the fittest and argues that the same law should be allowed to 
operate in the case of man, too, if we are to evolve a race of st'-ong. 
able and virile human beings. The natural course of progress means 
that the poor, the weak, and the inefficient must go to the wall 
Although such a course means injustice for some individuals, the 
interests of society demand it. 

To these theoretical arguments certain practical reasons are 
added by the adherents of individualism. 

, It is argued that w hen the gover nment attempts to do many 
things it do M them badly. It means red tape and routine, resulting 
iiTunnecessary delay and much waste. A great deal 
of necessary work is left undone. Experience shows 4 . Practica l 
that governmental interference produces bad results Reason s 
in many cases. As contrasted with private manage¬ 
ment, government management produces numerous failures. It lays 
the door open to jobbery and corruption. 

Besides, the administration of law is not seldom irksome to the 
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people, either on account of the natural aversion of man to official 
int^erence or on account of the nature of the law. 

Criticism. Individualism contains an important truth, but it 
grossly exaggerates it. It over-emphasizes one aspect of man's social 
life at the expense of others. In reacting against petty laws and meddle¬ 
some legislation, it goes to the other extreme. The arguments sketched 
above in its favour are decidedly one-sided and, to some extent, 
even false. 

Complex modern civilization makes it difficult, if not impossible, 
for the individual to develop all his powers harmoniously. There 
are many situations in the life of today which the individual himself 
cannot control and for which he requires the action of the State. 
Without extended State action, there seems no hope for the vast 
majority to develop themselves fully. 

The basis of individualism is unsound. It assumes that man is 
fundamentally selfish. It bases itself on the hedonistic theory which 
has long since been exploded. Man possesses not only self-regarding 
impulses but also other-regarding impulses. Egoism and altruism are 
present in every man in varying degrees. Therefore to build an entire 
theory of State action on a single aspect of human nature is not 
proper. Individual welfare and social welfare are not opposed to 
each other. They arc dependent upon one another. H. G. Wells is 
not wrong when he says: ‘Self-interest never took a man or country 
to any other end than damnation.* 

Individualism assumes that every man knows his own interests 
best. Experience shows that this is not true in a large number of cases. 
The individual may know his present, but there is no assurance that 
he knows his future interests, too. Further, even if the individual is 
the best judge of his interests, it does not follow that he is necessarily 
the best judge of the means to such interests. Even such an ardent 
champion of individual liberty as J. S. Mill admits that society 
should protect a man against himself when he tries to cross an unsafe 
bridge or contracts himself into slavery. 

The individualist argument is that if each man is allowed to pursue 
his own interest, everybody will be happy and society will become 
prosperous. This will be true if the interests of men run parallel to 
each other and there is no contradiction between them. But ex¬ 
perience shows that they are often at cross purposes with each other. 
We, therefore, require the^might of the State to adjudicate differences 
and to see that no undue advantage is taken of individual weakness. 
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The starting point of individualism is *the atomic individual 
with fringe of right* (P; ^^5). Such an individual, it need hardly be 
said, is only a figment of the imagination. Society is an organism. 
Therefore, the interests of the individual are not entirely different 
from those of his fellowmen. The State is not an evil, but a positive 
good. It is not an artificial creation, but a natural growth. Govern¬ 
mental regulation does not necessarily mean the curtailment of 
individual freedom. 

The individualist places implicit faith in the law of supply and 
demand and free competition. It is a well-known fact that the law of 
supply and demand is not as scientific as it is made out to be. Often 
it is freakish. As for free competition, there is very little of it in 
practice. It leads to monopolies, trusts, and combinations, the 
opposites of free competition. The need for a policy of non-interven¬ 
tion in industrial matters is not even half as great today as it was at 
the time of the Industrial Revolution. 

The scientific argument advanced by Spencer is open to several 
objections. 

Survival of the fittest does not necessarily mean survival of the 
best. All that the law of the survival of the fittest seems to mean is 
that that which survives deserves to survive. This is clearly absurd. 
For, ‘if the sole test of fitness to survive is found in the fact of 
survival then the prosperous burglar becomes an object of commen¬ 
dation and the starving artisan a target of contempt {51:346).* 
Hallowell writes; ‘Spencer made the fatal mistake, which many 
continue to make, of transferring concepts that are appropriate to one 
science to another where the phenomena arc quite different.* 

Moreover, what is true of the lower animals is not necessarily true 
of man, the noblest of creatures. For, when we arrive at man in the 
scale of evolution we arrive at a startlingly new stage of development. 
The lower animals passively allow themselves tb be adapted to nature. 
Man, on the other hand, on account of his superior intelligence, is 
able actively to adapt nature to his needs. 

In answering the practical difficulties, it may be said that the fact 
that governments make mistakes is not necessarily a condemnation of 
all State action. Individualists point with much satisfaction to the 
many mistakes made by the government and its officials. They forget 
that private agencies, too, commit errors. But their mistakes are not 
so patent or so well known to the public. Those of the government, 
on the other hand, are generally known to everybody. 
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As Gilchrist points out, with the advance of democracy the need 
for individualism is not as great today as at an earlier time. Where 
democracy prevails and where local government is strong and 
capable, the line between socialism and individualism tends to 
become less clear. The objections of individualists to centralized 
regulation do not have much force with reference to local regulation. 
In other words, ‘municipalization’ is not open to some of the objec« 
tions to which ‘nationalization’ is open. 

Some individualists tend to confuse individuality with eccentricity 
or oddity of character. This is particularly true of Mill, who treats 
the individual as a sclf-ccnlred entity rather than as an intrinsic part 
of society. 

If prevention is better than cure, the State should prevent injury 
to society as well as cure injury. Pure non-intervention in the con¬ 
duct ofgovernmeni is impossible. Its logical conclusion is anarchism. 
To use the language of Leacock, it divorces individual from social** 
rights. It overlooks the plain advantages of co-operative and regula¬ 
ted efforts. 

Among the various arguments advanced against the individualistic 
theory by Laski, the principal one is that it is morally inadequate. 
Laski observes that it means ‘poor health, undeveloped intelligence, 
miserable homes and work in which the majority can find no human 
interest. Undue advantage is taken of weakness. The bargaining 
capacity of the labourer not being the same as that of the 
capitali.st, the labourer often loses out in the economic race. The 
higgling of the market is the apotheosis of inequality’ {47:191). Supply 
and demand do not in any way indicate a social value in the reward 
secured. Great fortunes are made in the advertising enterprise, in 
slum houses and the like. The higgling of the market so far from being 
a measure of social values, is likely to destroy all social values. 

Summing up the case jjo r and against individualism. Gilchrist 
notes the following points : 



(2) It combats needless governmental interferen ce. 

(3) ^ 

(4) : 

‘But 

t here arr more instanc es of good static artinns ^han of had. It gives 
a fundamentally lake concept ion, .nf inrfiviHnaHty atiri finally, it 
has proved quite unfitted for the complexity of modem life’ {28 : 408). 
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A ^ne gatively regfulative* St at e is altoffcth^^t’ nntoF rfata . We want 
a State which, while conserving individual freedoia and initiative, 
will at the same time undertake many positive measures in the 
interest of society as a whole—particularly in the economic, 
educational and social fields. 

2. The Sociaeistig Theory 


The socialist regards the State « pAaitiw Therefore, instead 

of minimum possible State action, he wants the maximum of it. He 
believes that this is the only way by which social justice can be made 
pnasihlf for hulk of mAnkind. Hc aims at a *c o-operative com¬ 
mon wealth controlling all the means of production and regulatin g 
distribution according to some mftthnd o f joint cftntrfil* Under 
s^ialwnTtHcre would be a common ownership nf thft rn rP"° 
duction and exchange and wages would be according to needs. S ome 
socialists advocate equal distribution, others equitable distribution. 

The chie f merits of socialism m av be briefly outlined as follows: 

^ Socialism protests against the obvious evils of . our.present SPfiial 
sy stem and urges the need for a radica l c^nge. Mon^ y ami -power 
a re concentrated in hands of a and thejahnnrpr dopEHOt 
re ceive his propeu iue. Since the bargaining capacity of the labourer 
is not equal to that of the employer, the working man is often obliged 
to make a forced agreement. The present system leads to^ ave 
i nequalities of w ealth and opportunity. It is also responsible Tor 
enormous waste and the duplication of services. There is no planned 
e conomy o n a nation-wide scale. Unrestricted competition leads to 
l ower wages, over-production, c heap goods, and unemploymen t. 
The present system further tends to beget materialism, unfairness, 
dishonesty, and a general lowering of the standard of individual 
character* { 22 : 302 ). 

Careful planning under socialism will avoid duplication, over ¬ 
productio n, unnecessary advertisement, and the production of 
harmful goods. I'he socialistic ideal places a much-needed emphasis 
on altruism and on the cultivation of a desire for social usefulness 
and for the love of activity for its own sake. Collective own ership 
a nd collective management, it is claimed, are thoroughly democratic. 
According to its supporters, socialism is the next step in democracy. 
Where socialistic policies and programmes have been adopted in 
practice, they have succeeded on the whole. 
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There is no gainsaying the fact that many of the evils pointed ou t 
by socialism Jn our present industrial system ar e true. We may 
further concede to the socialist that the only remedy for those evils 
lies in the substitution of a new economic and political system f or the 
present. But all of this does not mean that socialism has proved its 
case. The practical difficulties in making it a living reality are too 
many to be ignored. 

The difficjiUic^ of administration will probably be stupendou s 
under socialis m. The post office, the telegraph, the telephon e and 
rail way sy stems arc no doubt managed with considerable success i n 
most countries. But in t he absence of competition , we cannot say that 
they are run on the most economic lines possible. C jyitics of 
so cialism say that a multiplication of State activities means that the 
governmental machinery will break down under its own weigh t. The 
socialist, it is rightly contended, is over-optimistic in the matter of 
governmental management. 

At the present stage of man’s moral development, socialism would 
mean ^tre mend ous increase of opportunities for corruption, in trigiiPj 

and personal apite». 

Socjalisiji, it is said, is not condu cive to progre ss. The incentiv e 
to la bour will prob^Iy be destroye d. The activities of the average 
man today are determinedlorthe most part by the desire for gain 
and not by any altruistic motive nor by the desire for social usefulness. 
Ihe socialistic State is likely to check individual initiative. Life 
would become uniform and even stagnant. New wants would not be 
stimulated under a governmental regime. 

The working man is not as powerless as he is sometimes pictured. 
Through trade unions and other forms of combination he is not infre¬ 
quently able to strike a bargain advantageous to himself. 

So cialism is likely to mean a restriction of individual freedom and 
a det erioratio n o t indi^dual charact er. Herbert Spence rnbelieves 
ea cl^meiTiT)cr of the communityasan individual would he alav » 
as a whole . Soci alism would repress inHtvirtuali i-y 
Gen ius would b e satisfied„and citizens would beremp UtVipn -g;/., 
rncfi^ial spontaneity and responsibility would be sapped by bureau¬ 
cracy and departmentalism would reign supreme. 

Pja daction migh t .suffer hmh in rjnantiry flnfi quality. 

Evaluation of Individualism and Socialism. Both Individualism and 
Socialism contain an important truth; but they grossly exaggerate it. 
Both of them, further, arc theoretical and doctrinaire. J ust as pur e 
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i ndividual ism ia an impoMihility, sn is piice-sorialism, What we need 
is a system which would somehow preserve our individualities and 
yet keep society intact as an organic whole. Bums xs right when he 
declares : * If we could imagine an ideal at once 
so cialistic such would be the effective ideal for most thinking men * 
{10 : 275). For, to quote the same writer again : *If on the one hand 
we tend to isolation and selfishness, on the other we tend to lose our in¬ 
dividualities in the flood and complexity of “The Great Society”_ 

The individualist is right in aiming at the variety of individuals, and 
so is the socialist in impressing on all their common interest ; for the 
fullest development of each is to be found in the performance of his 
Oii>ction in the life of the whole* {10 : 275). 

Notwithstanding the obvious defects of socialism, it is perhaps the 
part of wisdom to adopt a policy of judicious and gradual extension 
of State activities in the direction of the socialistic ideal,^ aiming at 
the same time at the moral elevation of mankind. Free competition 
may be allowed at the lower levels of production, but when we come 
to large-scale production which affects the lives of many people, Statt 
ownership and control might well be the order of the day. 

3. The Idealistic Theory 

Leaving out the extreme forms of idealism as found in Hegel and 
confining ourselves to the English idealists, we find there a theory of 
State action which merits serious consideration. The idealists take 
an exalted view of the State, regarding it as the embodiment of the 
best in every man. The State is to them an ethical institution and in 
obeying it we obey ourselves. Seeing that the idealists give such a 
glorified place to the State, one would expect them to assign a very 
wide range of activities to it. Yet, as a matter of fact, they narrowly 
limit its sphere. The explanation for this seeming contradiction is not 
far to seek. 

To the idealists, the end of the individual and the end of the State 
arc one and the same, the realization of the ‘best life’ or the pro¬ 
motion of the excellence of human souls (Bosanquet). This end, 
however, is of such a personal and inward character that for the most 
part it can be realized by individual effort alone. Moral good is 

1. Hobsun remarks : ‘The State has assumed the duties of a doctor, 'nurst, 
2 chool<master, trader, manufacturer, insurance agent, house builder, town planner, 
railway controller, and a hundred other functions.' 
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essentially a self-earned good. A further reason for leaving the indi¬ 
vidual to earn his own moral life is that the instruments at the disposal 
of the State—force and compulsion—arc of so external a character 
that they cannot very well promote such an inward grace as moral 
perfection. In the words of Bosanquet, ‘the general will (of the State) 
when it meets us as force and authority resting on force, and not as a 
social suggestion which we spontaneously rise to accept, comes to us 
ex hypothesi as something which claims to be ourself, but which, for the 
moment we more or less fail to recognise*, with the result that we are 
abandoned to automatism or stirred to rebellion (5: 201-202). 

The sphere of State action is therefore negative. The State should 
provide an opportunity for the individual to earn the best life possible 
for him by removing the obstacles which stand in his way. This means 
that the function of the State is the ‘hindrance of hindrances* to the 
best life or an ‘adjustment of all adjustments*. To undertake more than 
that would mean a frustration of the moral purpose of the individual. 

In the language of T. H. Green, ‘only external actions can be 
matter of obligation. The ideal of law must be deternuned by 
reference to the moral end which it serves. L&w can only enjoin or 
forbid certain acts; it cannot enjoin or forbid motives. And the only 
acts which it ought to enjoin or forbid are those of which the doing 
or not doing from whatever motive, is necessary to the moral end of 
society’ {29 : p. IX). 

On the basis of this principle. Green condemns much legislation 
which has tended to weaken religion, self-respect, or family feeling. 
Applying his formula of ‘removal of obstacles to good life* to the 
conditions prevalent in England in the latter part of the nineteenth 
century. Green makes a powerful plea for compulsory education, 
regulation of liquor traffic, greater control of land ownership, and 
interference with freedom of contract in cases where the contracting 
parties are at different levels of bargaining power. 

Among those who do not subscribe to the idealistic view of State 
action, there arc many who arc quite willing to recognize that higher 
goods like religion and morality are incapable of enforcement by the 
State. But they see no reason why the State should not regulate 
economic and social relations with a view to the promotion of the 
general good. Bosanquet’s answer to this interpretation of State 
action would be that economic and social life is not entirely different 
from moral and religious life. £a)nonuc and social goods have a 
close relation to moral and spiritual goods. 
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The State is to protect, to encourage, to organize, but not to 
promote the good life directly. This is one of tl ■' reasons why we 
place the State above all other institutions ard give it the power to 
keep them in their proper places. Our social, political, economic, 
and religious organizations are the laboratories in which we try 
experiments in better life. It is only after preliminary experimenta¬ 
tion and success in rousing public conscience in favour of this or 
that undertaking that we can look to the State for aid. It is only 
then that we realize a good life. 

Criticism : This view of State action seems to exaggerate the 
distinction between law and morality. While much morality undoub¬ 
tedly falls outside the sphere of law, the extent to which moral duties 
are covered by law is not sufficiently realized. The criminal law, for 
example, exerts moral influence over a wide area. 

The idealist places undue emphasis on the negative character of 
State action. The State, vve believe, should undertake both negative 
and positive measures, taking care, of course, not to deaden spont¬ 
aneity in its individual members. Provision of free education, for 
example, is a measure more positive than negative. Green and 
Bosanquet are mistaken in assuming that every positive measure will 
lead to automatism and the weakening of character. That will 
depend, at least pardy, upon time place, and circumstance. 

Moreover, this theory of State action is open to the dang.:r that 
the State might wait too long before taking any clfcclive step to 
‘hinder hindrances to good life*. If the State were to stand aside as 
a detached observer, letting us struggle for the good life as best we 
may, it might easily fall into a lethargy from which it would be 
difficult to rouse it. 

A further objection which may be raised is that ‘the idealist is 
so concerned with the spiritual foundation of society in the human 
conscience, so occupied with the inward man and the autonomy of 
his free-will, that he is blind to the need of reform of material condi¬ 
tions*. In reply to this objection, it may be said that the ideal and 
the actual, the spiritual and the material, are not locked up in sepa¬ 
rate compartments, but are correlated. However true this may be in 
theory, in practice the correlation is not always clear. 

Finally, the formula ‘hindrance of hindrances to good life’ is so 
indefinite and vague that it is capable of being used both by the 
individualist and by the socialist to support their respective theories 
of State action. 
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In spite of these limitations the idealistic theory is sound in insist¬ 
ing that whatever the State may or may not do, it should not interfere 
with the free or disinterested performance of moral acts. 

4. Other Theories 

General Welfare .. This view underlies the ac^tual operation^f 
Government in most modern states , ft is. practical and concrete and 
is capable oT cas^adaptatio^to >^rying circumstances . 'I he strength 
of this view is due chiefly to the fact that the modern temper is dis¬ 
tinctly against purely theoretical arguments and is i n favour of 
practical results . Liberty is no longer regarded a s freedom irom 
law, nor is individual freedom measured by the narrowness of the 
ningrr funrtion s. The e ighteenth century doctrine of the 

inlierent and i nalienable ri^ts of man is practically d ead and 
the emphasis is on Social Welfare. U tilit aria n and opportu nistic 
considerati ons play a conspicuous part in determinin g the func tions 
of tlie Slate. Care is taken to keep in view from a utilitarian stand-* 
point, the best interests of the individual and society. Thus, we find 
that Jeremy Bentham, the founder of Utilitarianism, en quired into 
the practlcaJ utilit^of all institutions and laws befo re he woul d 
justify thdr^xki£ac£> 

Advocates of this view rightly claim that jio hard and fast lino 
can be drawn between legitimate and illegitimate State actio n. 
Whether the State ought or ought not to interfere in any situation 
must be decided on the merits of each case. Certain general princi¬ 
ples, however, may be laid down governing Stale action. 

(1) Does the proposed action make for the common good ? 

(2) Is it likely to be effective? 

(3) Can it be done without doing more harm than good ? 

Gamer’s View . With general welfare as his guiding principle, 

Garner draws up his view of Sta^ action in the following terms: 
Polic e duty is not the sole mission of the Stat e. T he Statp might tn 
do more for its citizens than merely prevent them from rnhhmg »» 
murdering one another . It should co ntribute to the perfection of 
t he nation^Ufe, to th e development of the nation*s wealth and well¬ 
being, to its morality and its intelligence. It should secure for every 
m an as effectively as possible those essentials of rational 
liv ing w hich are really each one’s right. It should encourage litera. 
^ure, art, and science . It should, in general, be an iiutrumen^of 
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s ociet^ against the evils of private monopol y. The presumption in 
•general, however, is against State interference, free dom should 
be the rule and interference the exception . The State should not 
ordinarily undertake to do for society what Mtc individuals them¬ 
selves can do as well, or better. Interference should be made, not 
on any special or doubtful grounds, but only when it can be clearly 
made out that it will be productive of public advantage. The policy 
of lai ssez faire is impossible today, much more so now than in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. I dberty is not the end of all 
human associations . It is merely a means for the realization of- lhe 
fu lness of individual life . 

Maclver's View _ (55 : Ch. 5). His view, which is tinged with 
pluralism, is that the sphere of State actio n should be d etermined b v 
wh at the State can do as an orga n (but not the organ of the com¬ 
munity). The question for himis not what the State sho uld or^hquld 
n ot do but w hat the state is pemittedjo d^ by other social organi za- 
dons and by the limite<d nature of the State itself. The practical 
working of this view, however, results in much the same conclusions 
as those of the general welfare theory . T hft pnsitivft an< ; l nftga tive 
tasks of the State, says Maciver, are to e stablish orde r and to respe ct 
personali ty. To begin wifR^lhe State should not seek to control opin¬ 
ion, no matter what the opinion may be {55 : /5t7), although there are some 
exceptions. 

(1) Incitement to break laws of the State or to defy its authority 
should be taken cognizance of by the State. Citizens may properly 
criticize existing laws. They may use peaceful persuasion to con¬ 
vince others and employ all constitutional methods in bringing about 
the desired change. But law-breaking cannot be tolerated. All this 
does not mean, however, that the State ought to punish every 
offender who preaches disloyalty. 

(2) ‘Like considerations apply to literature which clearly insti¬ 
gates such immoral acts as are at the same time prohibited by law* 
(55: Ch. 5). Care should be taken to see that the instigation is direct, 
and not constructive. 

(3) Freedom to express opinion does not mean freedom to express 
libellous or defamatory opinion or publish comments on a case 
which IS sub judice. 

Maciver agrees with the idealists in holding that it is necessary to 
separate the inner sanction of morality from political law. Law can- 
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not prescribe morality. It can prescribe only external actions. It 
should prescribe only those actions whose mere fulfilment, from 
whatever motive^ the State adjudges to be conducive 
/. Law and to welfare—such actions as tend to promote the 
Morality physical and social conditions requisite for the ex¬ 

pression and development of free—or moral—per¬ 
sonality. To turn all moral obligations into legal obligations would 
be to destroy morality. ‘Puritanic* legislation stands self-condemned 
because it claims that its own morals should be those of all, even to 
the point of destroying all moral spontaneity that is notits own. ‘The 
ethical appeal is always to the individual’s own sense of what is right 
and wrong, in the last resort always to his sense of what is good and 
evil’ {55 : 155). Morality has for its basis the fact of choice. It is 
inward. It comprehends the unity of personality. The sphere of 
morality, therefore, can never be coincident with the sphere of 
political law. 

Although law differs from morality, the citizen has a moral res¬ 
ponsibility towards political law. He ought to obey it as a general 
rule. In Maciver’s words: ‘We obey the law not necessarily because 
we think that the law is right but because we think it right to obey 
the law. Otherwise the obedience of every minority would rest on 
compulsion, and there would be so much friction in the State that its 
working would be fatally embarrassed. Political obligation is based 
on the general recognition of the universal service of law and govern¬ 
ment, for the sake of which we accept specific enactments which in 
themselves we disapprove (55: 156). 

If morality cannot be enforced directly by law, much less can 
religion. The church ought not to appeal to the 
2. Law and State to coerce those whom the church itself cannot 
Religion persuade. To do so means to distrust its own moral 

powers. 

Customs are the ‘enforced natural growths which reveal the 
underlying conditions of belief and mode of life’ 
J. Law and (55: 160). A State cannot legislate away the rooted 
Customs customs of its citizens. Conflicts between law and 

customs are more likely to arise in democracies than 
in autocracies. Democracies are less hoiHogeneous and more un¬ 
stable in respect of custom. Therefore they are ready to abrogate cus¬ 
toms practised by minority groups. But experience shows, as in the 
case of prohibition in the United States, that the custom of minorities 
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Stubbornly resists the coercion of law. ‘Custom, when attacked, 
attacks laws in turn; attacks not only the particular law which op¬ 
poses it, but, what is more vital, the spirit of law-abidingness, the 
. unity of the general will* (55: 16I). ‘Dangerous customs may have to 
be rooted out by legislation. But such instances show at least that the 
main body of social customs is beyond the range of law and is neither 
made nor unmade by the State’ (55: 16J). 

‘Over that minor and changeful form of custom called fashion 
the State has even less control* (55:161). ‘Here we have a curious 
illusiration of the limitations of the State. A people will follow eagerly 
the dictates of fashion proclaimed by some unknown 
coterie in Paris or London or New York, but were 4. Law and 
the State to decree changes in themselves so insigni- Fashion 
Scant, it would be regarded as monstrous tyranny— 
it might even lead to revolution* (55: 161). Witness what happened 
in Afghanistan when Amanullah tried to change the customs and the 
traditional costume of his people. 

‘In general the whole of that living culture which is the expression 
of the spirit of a people or of an age is beyond the competence of the 
State. The State reflects it, and does little more. 

The State orders life, but does not create it. Culture 5. Law and 
is the work of the community, sustained by inner Culture 
forces far more potent than political law* (55: 161-2). 

Art, literature, and music do not come directly within the purview of 
the State. In ail these activities, ‘a people or a civilization goes its 
own way, responsive to influences and conditions for the most part 
unknown to itself, and where known for the most part uncomprehen¬ 
ded and uncontrolled by the State* (55: 162). 

The State‘has the power of life and death over all associations 
no less than over persons—because of its unabated right to make war 
and peace*. It ‘claims the right to settle political 
disputes by force. In so doing it elevates political in- 6. State and 
tcrests to complete supremacy over all other in- War 
terests*. In declaring war the State puts a particular 
political object above the general ends of the family, of the cultural 
life, and of the economic order. Maciver believes that this absolute 
power of the State should be limited, because it is, according to him, 
a limited organization and cannot be identified with the nation or the 
whole community. 

The conclusion to which Maciver is driven on the whole ques- 
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lion of State action is that, in general terms, the business of the State 
includes those external conditions of social living which are of uni¬ 
versal concern in view of the acknowledged objects of human desire. 
In particular, it means the preservation of order ‘for the sake of protect 
lion and of conservation and development* (55: 185). Order for its own 
sake is futile. It is justified only to the extent to which it serves 
the needs of the community and it is limited by the ideals of the 
community, particularly by the ideals of justice and liberty. 

In practical terms, tlie functions of the modern State include all 
those activities which the State can pursue more efficiently and tho¬ 
roughly than can individuals or private organizations. It includes 
the protection of the weak, establishment of a minimum standard of 
living, maintenance of the minimum conditions necessary for a heal* 
thy and decent living, vast works of constructive enterprise such as 
town planning and town building whose benefits will be shared by 
future generations, preservation of the countryside, of the beauties of 
the forest, lake and mountain, fruitful experiments in irrigation, 
utilization of the soil, breeding of plants and animals, control of 
insect pests, etc.; promotion of the establishment of industries by 
mutual aid, control over currency, credit, etc.; encouragement of 
industry, trade and commerce; conservation and development of 
human capacities, education, and general promotion of the cultural 
life. In undertaking all these activities the State should take care not 
to repress the inner springs of conduct. 

Classification of (Jovernmental Functions 

Several writers have attempted a classification of governmental func¬ 
tions on the basis largely of what actually prevails in most modern 
States. '1 hese functions are divided into ; 

(1) Essential or fundamental, and 

(2) Optional or ministrant. 

riiesc include functions which are necessary for the continued 
existence of the State, for the guaranteeing of the civil and political 
liberty of the individual, and for the protection of his 
/. Essential life, liberty and property against other individuals. 
Functions fhey are determined, in other words, by the three¬ 

fold relations of State to State, of State to citizen, 
and of citizen to citizen {24:364), Woodrow Wilson {39:613-14) 
sums up the essential functions as follows : 
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(1) The keeping of order and providing for the protection of 
persons and property from violence and robbery. 

* (2) The fixing of the legal relations between man and wife and 

between parents and children. 

(3) The regulation of the holding, transmission and interchange 
of property, and the determination of its liabilities for debt or for 
crime. 

(4) The determination of contract rights between individuals. 

(5) The definition and punishment of crime. 

(6) The administration of justice in civil cases. 

(7) The determination of the political duties, privileges, and 
relations of citizens. 

(8) Dealings of the State with foreign powers; the preservation of 
the State from external danger or encroachment and the advance¬ 
ment of its international interests. 

While approving of the above clswsification, Gettell holds that there 
are two branches of administration—'financial and military—which 
call for special attention. Under the financial functions he includes the 
imposition of taxation, the regulation of tariffs, liquor, coinage and 
currency, and administration of public property, such as public lands 
and forests, public buildings, and munitions of war and of State 
monopolies such as post offices and, in some State, of railways and 
telegraphs. The management of the public debt is an allied function. 

Military functions include the maintenance of an army, a navy, 
and an air force. ‘Ordinarily both armies and navies are considered 
safeguards of peace rather than direct challenges to war; armies being 
used to maintain internal order, and navies to protect commerce 
and colonies’ {24 : 400-1), In all the leading States a very large pro¬ 
portion of the national income is spent on the army and navy. Even 
in the United States, where the danger of war in the thirties was 
comparatively remote, three-fourths of the expenditure of the federal 
■government was used for the army, navy and pensions. 

These are functions which are considered to be non-essential for 
the existence of the State or for the maintenance of 
individual liberty and security. Yet they are gene- 2. Optional 
rally undertaken by most States as being necessary Functions 
for the promotion of general welfare. The line 
between essential and optioxial functions is not easy to draw and the 
two merge into each other. The classification is bound to vary from 
time to time and from place to place. 
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Optional functions are divisible into socialistic and non-socialistic 
functions. The socialistic functions are those which can be left to 
private enterprise, but which are usually undertaken by the State in 
order to avoid the evils of private control or on account of the greater 
elhciency of governmental agencies in certain tried fields. Examples 
of such functions are the ownership and management of railways 
and telegraphs in some States and the municipal control of water, 
gas, and electricity. 

Non-socialistic functions are those which, if not undertaken by 
the State, are not likely to be undertaken at all. ‘Under this head 
come care of the poor and incapable, maintenance of public parks 
and libraries, sanitation, certain forms of education, and the large 
amount of investigating and statistical work, the purpose of which if 
to improve the environment and give information by which further 
improvement may be made’ {24 : 396). 

Woodrow Wilson sums up the optional o^* ministrant functions 
under the following heads: 

‘(1) The regulation of trade and industry. 

‘(2) 'fhe regulation of labour. 

‘(3) Tlie maintenance of thoroughfares—including State manage¬ 
ment of railways and that great group of undertakings which we 
embrace within the comprehensive term ‘internal improvement*. 

‘(4) The maintenance of postal and telegraph systems, which is 
very similar in principle to (3). 

‘(5) The manufacture and distribution of gas, the maintenance of 
w.ttcr works, etc. 

‘((i) Sanitation, including the regulation of trades for sanitary 
purposes. 

‘(7) Education. 

‘(8) Care of the poor and incapable. 

‘(9) Care and cultivation of forests and like matters, such as the 
Slocking of rivers with fish. 

‘(10) Sumptuary laws, such as “prohibition” laws’ {28 : 433). 

State Action in India 

The State in India is neither individualistic nor communistic. If 
anything, it is nearer to socialism than to other theories of State 
action. It provides for external and internal protection and operates 
a postal system like any other State. But in addition, it runs the 
telegraph and telephone system, owns and operates railways and 
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aeroplanes, and is increasingly bringing bus transport under its 
management. Several heavy industries and steel plants are directly 
under its control. Life insurance and banks have been nationalized. 
Government builds ships, railway engines and wagons, and other 
railway equipment. It makes electric goods of various kinds. It 
conducts a dozen or more Scientific Laboratories and hundreds of 
experimental stations and projects of different kinds. It has several 
river valley schemes under its control, as also coal development. 
While the State does not undertake all these services directly, it 
manages some of them through public corporations. 

In addition, the State in India has the major responsibility for 
the improvement of agriculture, fisheries, cattle and poultry, and 
for the preservation of forests and wild life and the establishment of 
national parks. It carries on a vast network of construction pro¬ 
gramme—irrigation works, public buildings, roads and bridges. 11 
also has the major responsibility for the education and culture of the 
people. It carries on extensive archaeological excavations and looks 
after national monuments and ancient works of art in the country. 
With the help of the rural people rural uplift is being undertaken 
through community development projects. Co-operative farming has 
been introduced in some areas and the Zamindari system has been 
abolished practically all over the country. 

Yet considerable scope is left for private enterprise. Except for 
some amount of state trading and the control of articles in short 
supply much of the trade and commerce of the country is in private 
hands. The entire newspaper business and practically the whole of 
book production are also in private hands. Similar is the case with 
regard to the manufacture and sale of drugs and toilet requirements. 
Private bodies still have a considerable share in education, hospital 
service and the like. 

It is customary these days for the private sector to blame the 
public sector for all its ills and claim that it is receiving a step¬ 
motherly treatment at the hands of the Government. This is not a 
fair charge. The fact of the matter is that the private sector not 
infrequently suffers from greed and docs not scruple to use unethical 
methods on certain occasions, while the public sector suffers from 
indifference and lack of initiative. The cure for both types of ills is 
the cultivation of a high degree of civic sense and patriotism and the 
translation into daily life of lofty moral and spiritual principles. A 
friendly competition between the two will be all to the good. 
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The Swatantra Party is opposed to the socialistic programme of 
the Congress Party. It claims that the various socialistic experiments 
in the country arc robbing the people of their initiative and enterprise 
and creating artificial shortages in essential commodities. It is 
particularly opposed to the abolition of landlordism, the introduction 
of co-operative farming, and State trading. While the Swatantra 
Party represents a healthy reaction to the excesses of the Congress 
Party, it is reactionary on the whole and not in the best interests of 
the country. If it succeeds in wresting political power, it is likely to 
set the hands ol tlie economic and social clock backwards by many 
years. 

I.iaKRAL I'hkory op State Intervention in Economic Life 

Liberal thinkers of the twentienth century such as Graham 
Wallace and Bertrand Kussell became even more collectivistic in their 
outlook as tliey were confronted by a growing challenge of socialism 
which represented the ideology of the working class now bent upon 
to overthrow the economic and political institutions of a middle- 
class state. The Liberal theory now cast off its revolutionary fervour 
and became a polite defence of the italm quo, 

Libtral Economic Doctrine. 

“What produced liberalism”, says Laski, “was rhe emergence 
of a new economic society at the end of the middle ages. As a 
doctrine, it was shaped by the needs of that new society; and, like 
all social philosophies, it could not transcend the medium in which 
it was born. Like all social philosophies, therefore, it contained in 
its birth the conditions of its own destruction” {132:17). The basis 
of the liberal stale should be sought in the economic system which 
produced it. The first principles of the liberal political philosophy 
arc rooted in its economic doctrines. But the various economic 
doctrines that were propounded during the Liberal era were not 
logically cohesive. The only logic behind them was the logic of the 
class interest that they faithfully served in spite of the apparent 
contradictions involved in their theory. 

Mercantile I heory. 

Mercantilism w.is the first expression of the liberal theory in 
economics. It justified strong absolute government which should 
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actively intervene in economic affairs in order to safeguard and 
promote the interests of commercial and industrial classes. The strong 
rule of the monarch had already secured social peace in his kingdom. 
The question was why the absolute power of the state should not be 
utilized to achieve economic prosperity for the people. The state was 
strongly urged to remove feudal restrictions on trade, to promote 
national industries in every way, to reform the currency, to establish 
a system of protective tariff, and finally, to safeguard the right of 
commercial and industrial property by every possible means. 

With the emergence of the Mercantile theory, the Church ceased 
to exercise any determining influence on the economic ideas of the 
mercantile middle class. This class now looked towards the state as 
its new benevolent master. It felt the need of new legislation that 
would enable it to earn more wealth. It adopted a frankly materia¬ 
listic and utilitarian outlook of life. The most characteristic part of 
the Mercantile theory was reflected in its attitude towards the poor 
and unemployed who were regarded as nothing short of social 
criminals deliberately avoiding honest work and effort. Laski rightly 
thinks that the whole trend of the theory was to construct a state 
which could adequately answer the needs of the industrialist and 
trader in the sixteenth century (132:143). 

Physiocratic Theory. 

But the Mercantilist doctrine of state intervention was reversed by 
the Physiocrats who demanded that the state ought not to regulate 
business. The Physiocrats tried to apply the utilitarian ideas of 
Helvetius in the economic sphere and regarded enlightened self- 
interest as the basis of a well-regulated society. They pleaded that the 
legislator must not interfere with the natural operation of economic 
laws because the only way to secure social happiness and prosperity is 
to allow each individual to pursue his enlightened self-interest. The 
purpose of legislation should be restricted to prevention of invasions 
on individual liberty. But this does not mean that the Physiocrats 
were against despotic government in general. They were quite 
content with absolute monarchy if it would guarantee economic 
liberty to its citizens. They failed to develop any conception of poli¬ 
tical rights. They also failed to appreciate the necessity of constitu¬ 
tional government. The limits they sought to impose on the action of 
governments were the limits of nature. As they assumed that the 
economic laws they sought to vindicate belonged to the realm of 
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natutc, the slate was naturally required to refrain from interfering 
with them. 

It is to he noted that the Physiocratic theory was primarily 
designed to prf)tcct the interest of the French farmer and proprietor. 
There was a definite ai^rarian emphasis in the economic theory of the 
Physiocrats wliich showed that they had not sufficiently realized that 
feudal ism was fast changi ng into capitalism. There was another defect 
in the I’hy.sitK ratic theory. The defect was that it still adopted a 
purely rationalistic procedure in social theory without attempting an 
analysis of empirical facts. They opposed state intervention in eco¬ 
nomic artairs hccauseit was inconsistent with (he commands of natural 
law. fhey did not oppose it hecausc it was found wanting in empiri- 
(ally observed practice. Curiously cnougii, Adam Smith made the 
same mistake by accepting natural law as a valid deterrent to state 
action. 

.Ailam Smitli’^ Economic Liberalim, 

Adam Smith is considered as the most representative exponent of 
the ideas of economic liberalism. The theory of Adam Smith was 
more scientific and less sectarian than the Physiocratic theory and 
interpreted (he meaning of contemporary economic transition from 
leud.dism to cajutalism in a better way. But .V dani Smith was no t 
a lone in w o rking o ut t he thcory_qf classical^c^qnomics which is also 
kno wn as the theory of laissez faire. Ricardo and Malthi^is made 
irhpo rtaiit (.ontnlSirtlotVs t d~t H^classical theory-of eeonom irQ by 
(|evclopijig new theories of population and rent. The views of these 
writers were not only important in the sphere of economic theory but 
exercised a deiennining influence on the development of social and 
political theory throughout the nineteenth century. Th ^ f^aciV rw ri 
of laissez faire implied the separation of politics from ec onom ics 
because the state was asked to mind its own business and not to inter¬ 
fere in business alfairs. I'hc characteristic feature of liberal political 
thought is thi> ariifjii.d separation of the economic from the political 
sphere wliit h teas not at all practicable in real life. The theory of 
elas-dcal economists was essentially a bourgeois theory which signified 
the distrust of the Fuglish middle class in a state which was still effec¬ 
tively controlled by feudal elements. It was on the other hand an 
expressiim of self-confidence wliich the rising English bourgeoisie felt 
about the glory of its economic mission. 
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Two Assumption of the Classical Theory of Economics. 

The classical theory of economics was based on two important 
assumptions which were not quite logically compatible. In the first 
' place, it conceived society simply as the market where a free exchange 
of goods produces a natural harmony of interests because the indi¬ 
viduals are free to purchase and sell goods to the best of their 
advantage. Secondly, it involved a theory of distribution of social 
wealth in the form of rent, profits and wages which implied corres¬ 
ponding class conflicts. Ricardo’s labour theory of value clearly 
showed this. He argued that in a free and competitive market the 
value of commodities is determined by the amount of labour involved 
in their production. The price of a commodity in exchange fluctuates 
about its value on the basis of temporary conditions of supply and 
demand. The operations of a free market will .usually enable the 
producers to get just price of their goods and the consumers will 
likewise have the satisfaction of having just returns on their money. 
Malthus and Ricardo in their analysis of rent came to the conclusion 
that there are singular exceptions to this rule. “The interest of the 
landlord,” as Ricardo said, “is always opposed to the interest of 
every other class in the community.”' The rent which the landlord 
receives cannot be said to be a just return on his labour. Sometimes 
the value of land increases due to factors with which the landlord has 
nothing to do and yet he claims all the resultant beneflts for himself. 
While the traders, industrialists, workers and farmers actually work 
to increase the wealth of the community, the landlord sits tight as a 
social parasite living on the labour of others. The Malthusian theory 
of rent based largely on his theory of population argued that the rent 
which the landlord received was ultimately extracted from the profits 
of the capitalist since the labourer would get a fixed amount of wages 
in any case. 

Criticism of the Classical Theory. 

It is clear from this analysis that the classical theory of economics 
purported to be a defence of the interests of the commercial classes 
against land-owners. Besides this, it was simultaneously a defence of 
the privileges of capitalists against wage-earners. There was another 
anomaly in this theory. While it accepted natural rights in economics. 


1. See Erich Ko\\\''AHistory of Economic Thought", Chapter IV, pp. 175- 
97 for an illuminating discussion of Ricardo’s theory. 
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the defenders of this theory denied them in ethics and politics. While 
their jjcncral philosophical outlook was utilitarian and empirical, 
their method in economics was rationalistic and doctrinaire. They 
even failed to examine the logical conclusions of their own premises 
in the light of facts of daily observation. 

Kven a liberal critic like Sabine is compelled to remark, “In so 
far as the labour theory of value was turned into a defence of the 
natural justice oTa competitive labour-market, it was most unfairly 
applied. Goods were asserted to exchange according to the amounts 
of labour contained in them. But in a system of capitalist production 
what was denominated labour had to include capital invested in 
rnachinci y and the like. This the theory called “accumulated labour”, 
but it was obviously not the capitalist’s labour that was accumulated 
in it. I’he wage-earner, therefore, was supposed to be justly com¬ 
pensated for his own labour, while the capitalist was compensated for 
all the accumulated labour of other men that he had in some way got 
his hands on. Both wages and property-rights to capital were defended 
ns natural, neglecting the fact that the latter especially were the 
result oi historical and institutional accident. It was these qualities 
of partiality and lack of historical sense that exposed the classical 
economics to the criticism of Marx” {162:661). 

In the same way, Laski also concludes, “The fact is that, granted 
its assumptions, economic liberalism was a doctrine limited to the 
scrviccofa narrow section »)f the community. The price for its opera¬ 
tion was paid hv the factory operative and the landless worker who, 
forbidden to combine, largely deprived of the franchise, subject to the 
courts of law which regarded the preservation of bourgeois ownership 
as the chief end ol life, were largely helpless before the new dispensa¬ 
tion” (/J2;/95). 
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Before we close the chapter, it may be of some interest to the student 
to see how this theory of State action can be applied in a practical 
manner, say in the field of social reform. What part the government 
of a country should play in the initiation of social reform is a keenly 
controversial subject. Whatever be our social and economic theories, 
it is admitted on all hands that the State can no longer be regarded 
as a magnified policeman whose business is merely to give protection 
against internal and external enemies. The State has no raison d’ etre 
in our present-day world if it does not rapidly become a social welfare 
State, taking care at the same time not to hamper individual and 
group initiative and self-help. 

The Socialistic Pattern of Society. 

With the adoption of the socialistic pattern of society and the 
welfare state as the avowed goals of India, legislation is bound to play 
an increasingly important part in removing artificial economic and 
social inequalities and in bringing into existence a society based on 
justice and equality. The Constitution of India (1949) bans untouch- 
ability altogether as a crime against the State. Every possible effort 
is being made to eradicate untouchability and provide educational 
opportunities for the children of Scheduled Castes, and tribal and 
backward people. Hindu temples all over the country have been 
thrown open to those of outcaste origin. 

In the economic field, the First, Second and Third Five Year 
Plans have created a few millions of new jobs. Financial and other 
assistance is being given to small scale and cottage industries. An 
increasing number of industries is being transferred to the public 
sector. Life insurance was nationalized earlier and recently banks 
have been nationalized. The Second and Third Five Year Plans 
spent about 4,000 crorcs and 4,100 crorcs of rupees on public 
sector respectively. The Fourth Plan envisaged an investment of 
15,879 crores and 8,976 crores in rupees in public and private sectors 
respectively. The number of state industries and irrigation works 
is going up all the time. 

New taxes are being imposed to level off the differences between 
the rich and the poor and to finance the gigantic state plans. An 
(133) 
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Estate Duty Act has been passed, the state taking away a large 
slice of the property of the deceased. Wealth tax and expenditure 
tax also have been placed on the statute book. Dearness allowance 
has come to stay and in most cases it has been increased adding 
crores of rupees to our national expenditure. The time may come 
when minimum and maximum of personal income may be deter¬ 
mined by the state. The Government has levied surcharge on large 
incomes besides an additional tax on total incomes. Relief on low 
incomes is given while steeper and higher rates of income-tax have 
been levied on large incomes. 

Agriculture is receiving greater attention. Co-operative farming 
is being tried with some success. New land is being all the time 
brought under plough. Better seeds, sufficient manure and irrigation 
facilities for belter production is being provided. A programme of 
land for landless is being conducted by Vinoba Bhave and his co¬ 
workers. Legislative efforts are being made to equalize the rights 
of sons and daughters to a father’s property. 

India today is a beehive of industrial activity. Four steel mills 
arc built by the Government, the fifth at Bokaro is under construc¬ 
tion and the next at Salem is to be constructed in the Fourth Plan 
period. Some of the important industrial undertakings are Assam 
Oil Refinery, Sindri Fertilisers Factory, Chittaranjan Locomotives, 
the Heavy Machine Building Plant, Heavy Engineering Corpora¬ 
tion at Ranchi and Heavy Electricals, Bhopal. Railway engines, 
coaches and wagons are being turned out by the hundred. The 
Fourth Plan envisages a total expenditure of about 24855 crores in 
rupees (as per revised draft), laying greater stress on industrial and 
agricultural development. # 

All of this has a deep sociological effect. People are moving in 
large numbers into cities. Wages are going up higher and higher, as 
also prices and cost of living. The anonymous kind of existence in 
cities leads to crime, drunkenness and the general letting down of 
social bars. In these circumstances caste and communal control are 
losing their effectiveness. 

Vast changes are taking place in the realm of education. Govern¬ 
ment is giving every possible encouragement to basic education. 
Primary education is becoming more widespread. Social education 
is receiving its due attention. Secondary and University education 
are being revamped. Increasing attention is being paid to general 
education. Technical and vocational education as well as women’s 
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\\T^ may preface our discussion of the subject by three preliminary 
^ ^ observations which should underlie any sound view of rights. In 
the first place, rights and duties are correlative conceptions; that is to 
say, every right carries with it a a>rre8ponding obligation. They are 
like the two sides of a coin. Rights depend upon duties. ‘It is only in 
a world of duties that rights have significance’ (81:119). 

Our second observation which is a corollary of the first is that 
every right requires social recognition. VVithout such recognition, 
rights are em pty claims. Rights do not exist in a vacuum, so to speak. 
They require the sanction of society. 

Thirdly, a ri ght is not a selfbh claim. It is a disinterested desire. 
It is something which is capable of universal application. In asserting 
my right, I am really rendering a public service, and when I fight for 
the rights of others I may do so at great personal loss or inconvenience 
to myself. 

Qider societies as a rule did not recognize rights to any great 
extent. They had only petitions and charities. Modern democratic 
societies, on the other hand, give a very important place to rights. 
‘The Revolution (French) did not ask for charity; itdem^nded the 
rights of man’ (10:152), Some of our present-day constitutions such 
as the Irish and Indian constitutions guarantee certain fundamental 
rights to thdr citizens. Rights have a tendency to grow. New rights 
frequently come into being the right to work, the right to strike 
the right to retain one’s Job when one is on a strike, etc. 

Among the various explanations of rights which have been offered 
from time to time, we can distinguish five main th^ries. These are . 

(1) the theory o fjiatur aljights: V ^ 

(2) the legal theory of rights; tf h* 

(3) the historical theory of rights or the theory which bases rights 

on custojpos; tK. 

(4) the social welfare or the social expediency theory of rights 
and 


(149) 
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(5) ihe idealistic or personality theory of rights 
I’liis is the earl iest theory of ri ght s. It goes bark_ to jhe Gr^ ek 
times. It holds that rights belpng tojaan bx.natiirc. 
y. I hr. I hot) riiey inhere in him. They are self-evident j^Uis. 
ij .Mahral One simply asserts them dogmatically. Rights are 
ill '. absolute. They are pj e-civil and, according to some, 

even pre-social. They are inborn* They can be 
asantev anywhere and everywhere. Thus, Locke says, all men are 
born h ec and rational. GM has.given authority to no man to coihjpel 
aiiolln r to carry out bis orders. Likeuise, theri glitoflif e, the right to 
liberty, the right to judgment, the right to carry out one’s judgment, 
etc. are all natural rights, 

'I’liis tluory of natural rights has played a.very important part in 
tin; history ol human development. Among Western writers, . Tohn 
I .ocke and Thomas Paine made much use of it. In practical politics 
it exerted great influence on the constitutional struggles of America 
and Trance. Thus the Virginian Constitution declares; ‘That all 
men aic by nature equally free and independent, and have certain 
inhcieni rigiits, of wliich, when they enter into a slate of society, they 
I amiot by any compact deprive or divest their posterity; namely, the 
enjoyment ol life and liberty, with themeansof aequiringand possess¬ 
ing property, and pursuing, and obtaining happiness and safety’ 
[60 : :h. I In' Trench Declarations of 1791 and 1793 use similar 
Ungaage. 1 lie Declaration of 1793 names liberty, equality, security, 
lid property as among thd important natural rights of man. 'The 
\mcrican dcclarauon of Independence (1776) holds these truths to 
he sell evident that all.mcn arc cifiated.£qual, that they are enjdowed 
by then Creator with certain inalienable rights, that among these are 
tile, liberty, aud tlie pursuit of happiness. 

L he social contract writers in general are advocates of thejlieory 
undci ctmsitleratior. I’hey assume that man had certain natural 
lights to start with, and that, at the time the contract was formed, he 
iurrendered some of those rights to a superior authority in order to 
be .ilile to safeguard the rest. This point of view is clearly seen in 
Locke. 

llcrbcri Spegeer, whose political theory has a very strong 
resemblance to the thought of the social contract writers, asserts that 
his study of tlie evolution of life in both tlie animal and man leads 
liim to the conclusion that the one fundamenial right of all mep.is 
the rijlit to equal freedom, according to which, every man is free to 
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do that which he wills, p rovid ed he infri nges n ot-the equal fceedom 
of oihei-s^ ~ 

' " Criticist/iji (a) The most obvious criticism of the theory isjdiatii ig 
very difficult, if not imp ossible, to define the term ‘natural’.^ D. G. 
Ritchie has w ritten a wiiole volume on natural Rig hts ;ind brings uut 
clearly the various senses in which the tenn has been -iscd. Some of 
the senses, which he finds, have been assigned to the terms are: 

(1) Nature == the whole universe 

(2) Nature= the non-human part of the universe 

(3) Nature=the ideal {or compleiecl purpose) 

(4) Psrart'ure=the original (the incomplete) 

(5) Nature—the normal or average. 

At this point we naturally ask, In which of these various senses 
are we to understand the term ‘nature’ inspcakiiig_pfjUitj^al rights ? 

(b) Seeing that the terms ‘n ature* and ‘natural* are indefinite 
and are used rather loosely, we are not surprised to litid that, among 
the supporters of the theory of natural rights, there is an ambiguity as 
to what these rights are. There is no official or complete or generally 
agreed-upon list of natural rights. Some justify slavery as natural; 
others condemn it as being uiinatuml and artificial. Some assert that 
by nature inen and women are equal; others deny it. Some hold that 
men are naturally goo^T^thers believe that by nature they arc 
wicked. Some regard private property a natural right; others deny it 
altogether. 

(c) The so-called natura l rights conflict with f)ne another, 'the 
French Re\'olution declared liberty^ equality, and fraternity to be the 
absolute rights of man. They are supposed to be^ejf-evident truths. 
But when we begin to apply them in practice, we are faced with 
endless difficulties.' In no rational system can there be a place for 
aBioTute fibc^rty and absolute equality. If we begin society with 
^solute liberty, we soon get inequality. On tlie other hand, if we 
start with absolute equality, liberty soorLyaniahes. 

Or, turn to the question of property. If property belongs to 
all, as is assumed by supporters of .the theory of natural rights, wc 
must know what that right in^lies. Docs it mean private prop erty ? 
If it does, does it include the right to dispose of one’s property airone 
wills; the right to do exactly what one wills with one’s own, even to 
the extent of abusing it ? 

1. Even such an obvious right as tlic right to worship is not Py -iH 

modem States. 
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{d) The implication of the theory of natural rights is that the 
State and social institutions in general are artificial and that they 
have robbed man of certain inherent rights which belonged to him in 
a state of nature. The logical conclusion to which the t^cQtjLQf 
natural rights leads is extreme individualism. It is capable oQiciog 
used both by anarchists and conservatives. 

(«) The real flaw in the theory is that it assumes that ^e^c^n have 
rights and obligations independently of society. This is an erroneous 
conception. Wc have rights only as members of society. Apart from 
society, we may have powers but not rights. Rights antecedent to 
society are meaningless, for the simple reason that a right is nothing 
without a correlative obligation. 

According to this theory, rights are creations of the State. What 
the law gives me is my right, and what the law docs 
2. 1 he I^gal not give me is not my right. Rights arc not absolute. 
Theory of They are not inherent in man at all. They are 

Rights relative to the law of the land. My right to life, 

liberty, property, etc., is determined by the State. 
Righ ts arc artificial. 

'I’his theory Js opposed to the theory of natural rights. Its advo¬ 
cates argue that the so-called naturarl laws either agree with the 
laws of the land or disagree with them. If they agree, they are 
superfluous, and if they disagree, they are futile. Therefore, in 
either case, they can be ignored. It is no wonder that Bentham, who 
is an advocate of the legal theory, ridicules natural rights as being 
‘nonsense upon stilts’. 

We find a trace of this theory in Tho mas Hobbies, who holds 
that the fundamental right of every individual is that of self-preser¬ 
vation. 'riiis right, Hobbes believes, can be better maintained by 
the State than by the individual. 

(f) Spencer’s point of view is that the State does not 
create rights; it exists in order to maintain rights. Wilde remarks: 

‘ 1 he law docs not create our rights, but only recognizes thejs^and 
protects them. The rights themselves exist whether they arc thuslega- 
lizcd or not. They arc enforced because they are rights, and are not 
rights because they arc enforced,’ For ourselves, wc believe, that what 
makes a claim a right is not the mere fact that it is recognized by law, 
but that it is morally justifiable. A typical right should combine legal 
and moral recognition. 

(A) To say that the State is the sole creator of rights is to make 
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jt absol ute. However high a place we may be prepared to give to the 
State, we are not prepared to go so far as that. Technically, no doubt, 
the sov ereignty of the State is su pr eme. But th ere are certain practical 
imutatiom iniposed upon it by customs, traditions, history and 
morality. Law is often determined by the customary rule of the 
community. ’’Not infrequently it is simply the formulations of customs. 
Justice in very many cases follows customs. Therefore, to argue that 
all righ ts arc derived ffona-law is unsound*- 

(r) Some of the advocates of the legal theory of rights seek to 
overcome the difficulty by saying that the State is only the creator of 
fegal rights. But wh*en they say this they are not saying anything 
profound. They are guilty of tautology. It is like saying man begets 
a human child, fhe defect with the legal theory is that it does not 
<^ver the whole scope of rights- Whether rights are derived from 
history, customs or laws, they all require a moral basis. The legal 
theory does not enable us to decide whether the rights that are 
recognized are the rights that ought to be recognized. 

Truth in the Theory, (a) While the arguments advanced above 
go to show that the legal theory cannot give us a satisfactory view 
of rights, the theory cannot be dismissed lightly. We are not 
prepared to go to the extent of saying that rights are possible apart 
from the State. Claims which are essential to the moral develop¬ 
ment of man, and which are violated or ignored by the State, can 
at best be only potential rights. They are the raw material or 
ground of rights, but are not full-Hedged rights. It is desirable that 
in democratic countries, at least, where presumably the general 
will of the people can bring about necessary changes in a peaceable 
manner, all our rights should win legal recognition. But this is not 
the same as saying that whatever has legal recognition behind it is 
necessarily a right. It may be only a technical right. 

(6) As said already, a right should have both a legal and a moral 
aspect. To quote from Bosanquet ; ‘A right... has both a legal and 
moral reference. It is a claim which can be enforced at law, which 
no moral imperative can be; but it is also recognized to be a r.laim 
which ought to be capable of enforcement at law, and thus it has a 

moral aspect- A typ ical ‘right’ unites the two sides. It both is, and 

ought to be, capable of being cnforc^ at law* {^STl87), 

This theory can be summed up in the sentence : ‘History makes 
_righ t.i It holds that cigjits are the crystallization of customs. We are 
familiar with the phenomenon of long-standing customs assuming in 
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course ol lime tlie form of rights. If a person has been receivung a 
birthday present from a friend for a number of years, he soon comes 
to imagine it as a right. What is a pure gratuity 
'i. Thi' Ills- becumes a custom, and one expects it as a matter of 

lorical riieniy course. The riglit of way on the public road is a 

customary right. In cases of divorce the amount 
of alimony is adjusted not according to the cost of 
living, but according to the kind of life to which a person is accus¬ 
tomed. As Ritchie remarks, we often find that ‘those rights which 
people think they ought to have are just those rights which they have 
been accusUaned t<j h.ive, or which they have a tradiiion (whether 
(rue or false) of liaving once possc-s-jcd. Custom is primitive law’ 
{66 : 82j. Many of the so-called natural rights, when scrutinized 
i.arefully turn oui to be claims which have ‘the sanction of the longest 
and the least broken custom,’ (no; 82) while claims, which are of quite 
recent growtli or are not widely adopted, are regarded as ‘conven¬ 
tional’. 

Edmund Burke has observed that the French Revolution was 
based on the abstract rights of man, while the English Revolution 
was based on the customary rights of Englishmen. 'I’his statement 
contains much truth. While as a historical fact the French Revolu¬ 
tion was provoked by the conditions which prevailed in the 18th 
century I’rance, it had for its battle-cry the abstract principles of 
liberty, equality, and fraternity, applicable to all men. The English 
Revolution, on the contrary, was simply a reassertion of the rights 
that Englishmen liad enjoyed from very early days and which had 
found expression in such documents as the Magna Carta and the 
Fetilionof Right. In fact, the entire constitutional history of England 
IS summed up by some writers as a struggle for ‘liberties’, as against 
liberty. 

Crithism : No doubt a large number ol our rights are rooted in 
customs. But to say that all our rights can be traced back to ancient 
customs is a clear exaggeration. The late Prof. Siu ntrip r of Yale 
claims that the mo ic^ o r customs of people can make anything right. 
We do not accept this point of vie\y. In criticizing it, Hocking asks : 
* \Vas slavery right when it was Ijc^ful.' Was iiifantieidTj^ i^gT.** And 
the obvious answer is in the negative. According to him, "although 
slavery was customary in most parts of the world, it was never right, 
rhe weight of academic opinion, however, is that slavery was a relative 
right, i.e.y right at one time, but not right now when the moral sense 
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of man is more fully developed. The difficulty with this point of view 
is that if rig lHj s alw a.^s in relation to custom, reform is impossible. 
.The abolition of Satee and polygamy, the Sarda Marriage Act, and 
temple entry for the depressed classes (the Harijans) are to a large 
extent violations of the well-established custouLS of the country, ^t 
enlightened public opinion has no hesitation in supporting such 
re ^ms.. 

From the point of view of this theory, rights are conditions of. 
social welfare. I'liey are the qreations of society. 

Advocates of the tlieory like Roscoe Pound and 4. 7 he Social 
Prof. Chafee hold that law, custom, natural right, Welfare or the 
etc., should all yield to what is socially useful or Social Expe~ 
socially desirable. Rights, says Prof. Clhafee, are du-ucy Theory 
determined by a balance of interests. The righ t of of llights 
speechj ffir instance, is no t un limited. It is deter¬ 
mined by considerations of social expediency. 

and Mill expressly advocate the principle of utility ‘in opposition 
both (1) to the mere following of custom or external authority, and 
(2) to the arbitrary appeal to the voice ofnaiure speaking in the hu¬ 
man heart— an appeal which can be made in support of abuses, as 
well as in support of the revolt against them’ {66: 0/"). Phey set up 
the principle of ‘the greate!>t happiness of the greatest number’ as 
the criterion by which to judge of what ought to be. They believe 
that utility can be determined by means of reason and experience. 

Ihe social welfare theory of rights no doubt has a 
great deal to commend it. Nevertheless, it has some serious defects. 

{a) P ublic we lfare is undoul)iedly a good test of rights. But diffi¬ 
culty arises when we begin to dcline the term ‘pub lic welfare.’ Does 
it mean ‘the greatest happiness of the greatest number,’ majority 
interest, public opinion or what the government of the day considers 
to be the common good ? Eveji if it means any of these, it does not 
help us much, because these terms are equally vague and indefinite. 
•Greatest happiness’, as such, cannot be measured. The community, 
as such, has no feeling. 

(b) Another defect of this theoi;y is that social welfare may in¬ 
fringe oh what we call pur individual righte. It may lead to the 
position that it is ritj:ht to do a little iniurv to an individual in tn 

do a great deal of good to the community—to the doctrine that the 
e nd justifies the means. It may mean in practice general welfare 
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overruling what is admitted to be a private right. The principle of 
social expediency is a dangerous principle with which to work. For¬ 
tunately, in a good many cases individual right coincides with general 
welfare. Trouble arises only when the two conflict. When such 
conflicts arise, advocates of the social welfare theory are bound to 
prefer common interest to individual good. 

From the point of view of this theory, rights may be defined as 
the outer conditions, essential to man's inner development. The 
supreme right of every man is the right of personality. By this we 
mean that it is the right and duty of every human being freely to 
develop his full potentiality* Every other right is derived from this 
one fundamental right. Even such important rights as the right to 
life, the right to liberty, the right to property, etc. are not absolute 
rights. Fhey are conditional or presumptive. They 
5. 'The are relative to the right of personality. Thus, I have 

Idealistic or a right to life only to the extent to which it is neces- 

Persomlity sary for my highest development. I have no right 

7 lieoiy of to commit suicide, for I can never tell with certainty 

liighti that I have reached the highest perfection possible 

for me. The moment I abuse my right society is per¬ 
fectly justified in taking it away from me. Green^ speaks of rights 
as powers ‘necessary to the fulfilment of man’s vocation as a moral 
being’ {29 : 43). 

rhis theory looks at rights from a highly moral point of view. 
RigliLs are powers which I can claim from society on a moral plane. 
They are rooted in the mind or soul ol man. They are powers granted 
to me by society in order that I may, with others, realize a common 
good of which my good is an intrinsic part. This truth we expressed 
earlier by saying that every right requires social recognition. 

Stating the same truth in other words, we may say that every 
right has for its basis a rational or responsible wish. Whimsical or irres¬ 
ponsible wishes can never become rights. My wish for anything should 
be coincident with some wish of the person or persons to whom I 
address my claim. Dr. Hocking remarks whenever one person claims 
a right against another, he says to that person: ‘If you infringe my 
rights you hurt yourself in a very central place.’ Slavery injures the 
slave-holder even more than it injures the slave, what the slave 
suffers is to a large extent physical, while the injury sustained by the 
slave-holder is moral. In recognizing the rights of others 1 honour my 
own strength. I n killing an innocent person I kill some thing of myself. 
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Criticism and Appreciation : (a) On the whole, the idealistic or 

personality theory of rights seems the most satisfactory. Difficulty 
may arise when we begin to reduce the conceptio n Qf pfirsooaUty to 
practical terms. It may be asked: by what standard is the State to 
judge the conditions required by each of its citizens for his fullest self- 
development ? Is not the idea of personality after all a subjective 
idea ? What do we know of other people’s destinies ? These are no 
doubt weighty objections. 

(A) It is conceivable that to a very large extent the social welfare 
theory and the idealistic theory, in their relation to rights will go 
hand in hand because individual good and social good are intimately 
related^. But if and when indiyiduj^ood and social good come into 
conflict, the idealistic theory will go one way and the social welfare 
theory another. The idealistic theory refuses to sacrifice any human 
being to the development of someone else. It believes with Kan^ that 
rib man is to be treated as simply a means to another’s end : it calls 
upon everybody to treat humanity in his own person and in the 
persons of others always as an end and never merely as a means. 

(c) One of the chief merits of this theory is that, unlike the theory 
of natural rights which posits too many absolutes, and the other three 
theories which posit no absolutes whatever, it lays down one absolute 
right, viz-i the right of personality and derives every other right from 
it. Because there is only one absolute right there is no inner contradic¬ 
tion, as in the case of the theory of natural rights. Besides, this theory 
furnishes a safe test of rights which can be applied at all times, and 
herein it is superior lo the legal, historical, and social welfare theories. 
The one absolute right of all human beings is the right of personality. 
It is invariable. 


Rights, Liberty Anp Equality 
LaskVs Conceplioti of Rights. 

The conception of rights occupies an important place in Laski’s 
political theory. He is in terested in t hc^roblqxn pf fig hts both as, a 
liberal and a^^a socialist. As a liberahl^ is a great champion of indi¬ 
vidual liberty. As a socialist, he is also a believer in the ideal (jf social 
and^ecqnpinic equality. Laski’s interpretation of rights in his earlier 

1. Laski is right in saying: “I do not exist solely for the State; but n.;itlier 
does the State exist solely for me.” (47 : 94). They exist for one another and 
Dromote each other’s good. 
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phase shows a pluralistic tinge when he argues that a djgccnjraljzcd 
system of government is a necessary condition for an adequate 
conception of rights. In his later socialistic phase, he^ revises his 
opinion when he advocates nationalization of industries to bring 
about social and economic equality in society which is now regarded 
by him as an essential fulfilment of the conception of rights. 

It is, however, clear that Laski never accepted that atomistic^ 
ctiiiception of rights which was advocated by such individualists as 
Bcnthani, Adam Smith and Herbert Spencer in the nineteenth cen- 
Iniy. Yet licisasonihusiastica:>Mill wasin his defence of intellectual 
liberty or freed-wn ol'the mind. He welcomes Crrecn’sinnovations in 
ihe individiialistK tradition of liberalism and agrees with him in 
.saying that lilierly cannot be negatively defined as absence of 
le.straiiU. bin he is not prepared to accept (Jreen’b defence of private 
property. Laski, in I'act, regards capit.dism as a system based upon 
discriminatory jirivileges rathci than upon equal rights. 'I’he true 
conception of rights can he realized only mul< r conditions of 
socialism. 

nights Denied Under Fascism. 

Laski’s passion for rights is evident from the vehemence with 
which he has denounced tlic fascist theory. He has reserved his 
unqualified condemnation only for the fascist system amongst the 
various irleologies prevailing in the world because the fascist state 
inqiHc.s the total repudiation of civil liberties. He regarded the fascist 
dictators as essentially executioners brought to power by the abnor¬ 
mal circumsiaiices of their countries. He thought that the fascist 
goveriimonis were essentially gangster governments securing obe¬ 
dience from an unwilling people by the use of gangster methods. 

As lies.us. “\\ hat Mussolini ealh’d the decaying corpse of liberty 
is the index to iheir view of human nature They have norespectfor 
it; they den\ its eapacits foV M-lf in.wier\. riiey believe (hat the 
masses arc sheep to be u^ell for wh.Uever purposes they may deter¬ 
mine. 'I’hey denv the validity of any aspiration or belief which 
threatens their right to power Thev insist upon a slavish obedience 

their will which, at the best, makes hypocrites and sycophants, 
and. at the worst, tin ns the dignity of which man is capable into a 
fawning imitation of their own cruelty’* {131:107). Thus he con¬ 
cludes that a regime which denies the enjoyment of rights to its 
citizens converts human beings into robots. Therefore, rights must 
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be regarded as the necessary,conditions of jgrgpcrjdigx£lQpiacHt of 
human personality. 


Danger to Rights intiie_ Modern St0e. 

But the danger to an adequate philosophy of rights in modern 
times does not come fiom hiscism alone. T.joertyj which may be 
regarde d as the quintessence of riglit s, is neither j^erfectlxscciire in a 
ca[)italist de moc racy like Amcricji nor, according to him, i)i a socialist 
dictatorship like Russia. As Laski points out, '‘Wlici. attacks on 
liberty are political or economic, it is their motive rather than their 
nature that changes. A political pattern has the s.imc hold upon its 
votaries as a religion; the enthusiasts of Nfoscovv and of Washington 
differ only in the object of their worship. An cconornii' system defends 
itself in just the '<ame way: the devotees of Marxism in its extreme 
form have never doubted their right to impost; ihcjrouilotik upon the 
iccalcifrant, even at the cost of Idood. In a con.stifutional slate like 
America the suppression of lilicrty is called the inhibition of license; 
in a dictatorship like Moscow it is termed resistance to the admission 

of incorrect ‘bourgeois’ notions.A .scrutiny of history, moreover, 

maket it plain that the right to liberty will always be challenged 
where its con«e 4 ucnce is the equalization of some privilege which is 
not generally .shared by men” (49:213). 

In fact, Laski does not believe that any political or economic 
system can be considered as the embodiment of linal truth and so 
there is always a scope for its just criticism and reform. I.iberty 
consists in the aflinn.iiion of this right as absolute and inviolable. 
That this right shotdd hr equally shared l)y all is also quite self- 
evident. 


Rejec tion of the Theory of ,\ai in al Rights 

L'askr li.Ts' Very carefully dislmguish<;d iii.s conception of riglits 
from certain otlier conceptions which have liecn widely accepted by 
political philosopher,! in dilfercnt ages. He total l y r epq4ia tt;§ ^ the 
view that thj; rij^hts are. those histori^j^^cQjjjdiUun^ which man posse.ss- 
ed in the very dawn of civilization but lost in the proges^oftime. He 
rather takes an evolutionary view, of riglils.jwid concludes that a 
modern democratic stat e pro vides greater scope for the enjoyment of 
ri^Ys fharTany preceding state in history has done. The t^«my of 
l^ a tural rights is s imp ly jibsurd because it conceives rigHtTnol as tl.e 
product of a developing social life of the commir* ity but asthma 
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prepossessions of human beings which were inherited by the human 
race from its pre-civic past. 

The rights are nf)t static simply because human civilization is nqt 
static. If we regard them as the reflections of a natural order, we 
shall have to deny their essentially dynamic character. Iq. .Greek 
city-states, a free citizen possessed the right to own slaves. Aristotte 
defended this practice as the reflection of natural principle. J^n 
modern time'<, none can agree with Aristotle iti regarding slavery as 
natural., 

Partial Validity of the Legal I heory of Rights. 

As regards the legal theory of rights, Laski does not deny its 
validity in the realm of jurisprudence but considers it as inadequate 
for the purposes of political science. As he says, *‘ lt is an attractive 
theory; for since the courts enforce the will of the State as they 
discover that will, we know that claims are immediately entitled to 
recognition. But so purely legalistic a view has nothing to contribute 
to an adequate political'philosophy. A legal theory of rights will 
tell us what in fact the character of a State is; it will not tell us, save 
by the judgment we express upon some particular state, whether the 
rights there recognised are the rights which need recognition” 
[47 : 90). 

Law does not create rights; it merely defines and recognizes them 
for a particular legal community. Therefore Laski does not agree 
with the views of Hobbes and Austin who defined rights as the express¬ 
ion of the will of the sovereign. To do justice with the Austinian view, 
it is necessary to aclniit that rights acquire a practical meaning only 
when tlie will of the sovereign supports them. In the absence of this 
support, they remain simply ])ious wishes or moral aspirations of 
certain liberal njinds in the community. 

Rights as < onJitions for Self-Iteali^at'ou. 

According to L.iski, the rights may be defined as those social 
conditions which arc necessary for self-realization. In this way, the 
source ami content of rights should be sought in a moral realm. 
Here Laski and Green hold a similar point of view. Both of them 
regard the development of moral personality as the goal of an 
adequate sy.steni of rights. -‘But the possession of rights, in the sense 
here used,” says Laski, “docs not mean the possession of claims that 
are empty of all duties. We have rights to protect and to express our 
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personality. We have rights to safeguard our uniqueness in the vast 
pressure of social forces. But our rights are not independent of 
society. We have them because we are members of the State. We 
have them by reason of an organization through which, in the world 
as it is, the contribution of that uniqueness can alone be made. Qur. 
rights are not independent of society, but inherent in it” {47 : 93). 

Thus the purpose of rights is two-fold. In the first place, they 
aim at the enrichment of human personality. Secondly, th ey pro mote 
social cohesion and collective progress by enabling eaeh individual 
to shoulder his special responsibility in the communal effort. 

Inadequacy of the Liberal Theory.af R^hts. 

It is to be noted that Laski’s enumeration of rights does not follow 
the old liberal and individualistic pattern. He regards the indivi¬ 
dualistic theory of rights as unfit for the presen t age and pleads for 
new socialistic value in pur rocial and political life. **The ^cay of 
our political system,” says Laski, “is due to its failure to embody a 
newspirit different from that which it was devised to contain. That 
new spirit brings with it its own sense of values, its affirmation of a 
plane of rights antithetic to the old. It is, like its predecessor, a plea for 
variety in unity, a search for a new balance between order and free¬ 
dom. Like its predecessor, also, it seeks the means for the affirmation 
of individual personality. But its way of attaining its ends is wholly 
different from that which marked the previous path” {126 : 61). 

Laski thinks that we must discover a new basis of defining rights 
in the light of changed social conditions. As he points out, “The 
error which was inherent in capiulist .democracy was its atomic 
conception of social li£c..,That error, regarded Jiistorically, was 
intelligible enough. It was a protest against controls upon fndividual 
behaviour exercised in the name of a small oligarchy whose actions 
were rarely referable to rational principle. Its exercise of authority 
made government itself seem a necessary evil. The more narrow 
the sphere of its operations, the greater, it was argued, would be the 
freedom of citizens” {126 : 62). In fact, the antithesis between the 
state action and individual rights evolved by the liberal thinkers 
was based upon a misconception of the relationship between the 
individual and the community. 

Rights as Privileges of the Ruling Class Under Capitalism. 

When the liberal writers were pleading for individual liberty, 

11 
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tliry were only in .search of an ideological justification for the laissez 
economy. .\s l-aski .sav'', “ The lihcial .slate, though it repre¬ 
sented a definite gain**in social fieedom upon any previous social 
orrler, was in fact no more than the exchange of one privileged class 
for another. And its refusal to link political liberty with social 
e(|uality had grave consef|uences. It brought into the control of 
authority a ra('e of men w'hosc idea of good was built in the associa¬ 
tion ol niatciial su<«e^s with civic virtue. 'Hie ‘private war’ of 
nhichSii Henry .Maine.spokc was for them morally beneficent. They 
• ‘qn.iicd elfeciivc; eeonornic demand with right, d hey argued that 
for the \\«*akcr lo go to the wall was a law of nature to which we 
were disobedient tit onr peril” (131 : 305). 

The area of freedom was strictly confined within the social 
borders ol the ruling capitalist clas.s and the majority of toilers did 
not en jov any rights in sub.stam e. ‘‘ The liberal state,” says Laski, 
‘‘began in a condition of society in which the few were rich and the 
rrnnv pooi ; it ended in a eondition in w'hich the few' were still rich 
.md (he m.my poor. It.s explanations of this situation W'erc hardly 
saiisfactorv. No one believed that the difference betw’ecn rich and 
pool- w.isieally due to ability or moral worth. Few could seewhy, 
il'we<i)th wa.s scaice, the lecognition ofan ctiual claim to its benefits 
did not repic^rnt the maximum soci.d advantage” {126 : 63). Thus 
1-aski wants to indii t capitalist dcmocracv ior its failure to bring 
.ibont social .ind economic erpiality. 

nfninl nf /ui<nnmir Eijualily in ('afntalisl Society. 

In .1 c.tpitalivt democr.icy, the absence of .social and economic 
equality results in a [UMctical differentiation and discrimination in 
the en|o\ inent of rights, by different group.sand classes in the com- 
immiiv. I.aski |)oints out that people in a cla.ss-ridden society do 
not share cqn.dlv ‘m flu* gain as well as in the toil of living”, 
(lapitalist soeii'tv of today provides greater opportunity for moral 
and materi.il development of human personality than any previous 
soci.tl ss^teiu Imt even then this opportunity for self-realisation is 
limited to a sm,\Il section ofthe population. The stale is not neutral 
or im[)artid m the dis'i ibution of rights. It favours those who are 
economic.ilb ptovt-iful. The i-ourts discriminate between the rich 
and poor while idministering these rights. Not only wealth but 
know ledge is shaied uneipially by people. Liberty is protected on a 
class basies and it is. a privilege ofthe rich. 
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The masses are asked to maintain order because disorder may 
threaten the liberty of their rulers. The islands of prosperity are 
created in the midst of popular misery, unemployment and starva¬ 
tion. “Our knowledge”, says Laski, “increases by leaps and boundsj 
but those who have genuine access to the intellectual heritage of the 

race are still but a fragment of the people.The rule of the rich, 

whether of landed men or of those who owned industrial capital, has 
been devoted firstly to the accumulation of wealth, and accondly to 
preventing its diffusion. The whole character of social life, and, 
therefore, the whole character of the state, is above all determined 
l)y its division into a small number of wealthy persons and a large 
number who dwell upon the margins of subsistenee. We enjoy 
security and order. But the security we enjoy means the protection 
of most in their importance, and the order is, very largely, the 
safeguarding of the few against the demands of the many for a richer 
and fuller life” {47 ; 98). Thus an adequate conception of rights can 
be realized only in an egalitarian society from whicJi class privileges 
have been banished. 

Safeguards for Property Rights. 

The most important indictment that Laski advances against the 
capitalist democracy is directed against its conception of property 
rights. In his critical analysis of the working of parliamentary institu¬ 
tions in England, he plainly admits that they are based on an ana¬ 
chronistic conception of the sanctity and inviolability of private 
property. “Our political system”, he says, “takes for granted the 
private ownership of the means of production; tin; consequences of 
that assumption cover every nook and cranny of the law. All the 
great categories of our jurisprudence are soaked in the traditions of 
individualism. They assume property-rights which, save in the 
absence of direct contrary prescriptions from Parliament, are to be 
safeguarded from invasion. They are based, not upon the collectivist 
and corporate habits of the twentieth century, but on the liberal 
atomic principles worked out from the seventeenth to the mid- 
nineteenth century. They were the work of men who believed that, 
with the triumph of the business man, a term had been put to the 
need of revolutionary change” {130:22). This clearly shows that 
Laski regards the individualistic view of property rights as predatory 
and out of tune with the time. 

It should be noted how the judicial system of a capitalist demo- 
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cracy safeguards the institution of private property. “No one can 
honestly examine”, says Laski, “the history of the relations between 
labour and the courts without seeing that their result is to give the 
vested rights of property a special place in the American system. 
That is positively apparent in the ideas of Hamilton and Marshall, 
of Webster and Taney and Story, and of Chancellor Kent long before 
the Civil War ; it is still more apparent after it. The view of John 
Adams that unequal property is the necessary outcome of liberal 
institutions has found a wide echo on the judicial bench. But once 
that has been assumed, the next step is quite naturally to argue that 
laws which seem to invade that inequality arc themselves a source of 
danger to the stability of the commonwealth. The main technique 
has been to due process of law; and this has been interpreted to mean 
not what a normal reasonable man would be justified in regarding 
as just, but rather as a method of protecting the property the wealthy 
class has acquired and, therefore, the laws under which that property 
is safe. Due process of law is not a road, but a gate ,* and those to 
whom it bars admission are the masses in the community. It is away 
of protecting the past legal rights of the few against the present legal 
claims of the many” (72/ '.2It). This clearly shows the inadequacy 
of the system of rights that a capitalist democracy maintains. The 
primary purpose of law in a capitalist society is to protect the pri¬ 
vileges of the capitalist class instead of securing the rights of the 
common people {50 : 76), 
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PARTICULAR RIGHTS 
A. The Right to Life 

rpHE PARTICULAR rights which wc take up for detailed consideration 
are the Rights to Life, Liberty, Property, and Equality, Political 
Rights, and the Right of ^Resistance* to the State. 

The most fundamental of all rights is the right to life, for without 
i«. man can have no other rights. According to T.H. Green^ the right 
io life and the right to liberty together constitute a single right. 

»he right t ^eeJi fe. Life without liberty is useless and conversely, it 
is the use made of life that gives one the right to life. 

The bases of the right to free life are the instinct of self-preserva* 
don natural to man and the instinctive aversion of the average person 
to take the life of any sentient being. Of course it is very difficult to 
build a system of rights merely on the basis of instincts and emotions. 
Before any right is conceded, society must be convinced that it is 
necessary for the individual's self-development as well as valuable 
to itself. Again, if rights rest merely on instincts and emotions, how 
are we to explain the readiness with which people kill their owh 
fellowmen in warfare or the ever-present phenomenon of wilful 
’ murder? The right to life, therefore, is not unconditional. Only to 
the extent to which it is used in the interest of one’s self-development 
and in the interest of society can it be justified. 

Implications of the Right to Life : 

Th.» tn lifr impiiVo Hiity tn iiv>»- Neither from the point 
of view of himself nor from that of society is an 
individual justified in taking his life. Hence it is 1. The Duty 
that attempt at suicide is punishable in all States, to Live 
Suicide stands condemned from the side of 
society also. As Gilchrist remarks, e very life is valuable from the 
point of view of general weiiafe . Therefore, to take one’s life or that 
of another is to eliminate *an individuality which has rights as well 
(165) 
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as duties’. A few of our present-day thinkers, however, are in favour 
of the right to suicide. S uicide or attempt at suicide does_not meet 
with such strong disapproval in Jap an as in some other countries. 

If one Ijas the righ t it is onpAs duty t o refrain _fr om_taking 

the lives of others. Murder is not only a moral wrong, 
2. The Duly but also a seriou s legal offenc e. Is capital punish- 
Not to Comml ment a violation of the right to life of the murderer ? 
Murder Strictly speaking such a person has no right to life at 

all. He has forfeited his right by the ‘unassociable 
will’ which he clearly demonstrates. 

Those who are opposed to capital punishment argue tliat not 
inlrctiuently a wrong man is sentenced to death and that most cases 
of murders arc committed under extreme provocation or in a fit of 
insanity. They further argue {a) that death penalty has had a bad 
clfect uiKjn society in tending to cheapen human life and makes 
people callous to human suffering; (6) that it is a relic of the bar¬ 
barous times when vindictiveness characterized the dealings of men; 
(f) that many a murderer is an irresponsible person and does not 
realize the gravity of his crime; and {d) that death penalty has not 
acted as a sulficient deterrent. The conclusion which they draw 
from all this is that society should cure or restrain the criminal, not 
iiang him. 

In evaluating these arguments, it must be said that they arc based 
on a false sentiment for life as mere physical existence. Society is not 
obliged to maintain the life of a member in society if he deliberately 
injures the lives of other members. A man who murders another for 
the sake of his property obviously forfeits his right to life. 

Sir He rbert Step lmn opines tliat capital punishment gratifies, as 
no amount oninpiisorimciit can, the natural and healthy resentment 
of ilic relations and friends of thejnimtkred manj and that it is an 
cflective check on imirder; It is his opinion that a good many mur¬ 
ders arTcbmihitted after methodical calculation. If allowed to have 
his wav, he would lightly extend the present law so as to include 
despicable acts of villainy under crimes punishable with death. 

'riie conclusion to which we are led is that in clear cases of murder, 
death penalty is justifiable at least at the present stage of human 
development. We should take special care, however, to see that 
capital punishment is as rigidly restricted as possible. 

It is generally assumed that the right to preserve life includes the 
right to defend life. As to whether in a given case the force used in 
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the defence of oneself was justified or not is left for the law courts to 
decide. The prevailing belief is that self-defence is 
justifiable, but not aggression. The difficulty with 3. The right to 
this view is that it is not always easy to define such Self-defence 
terms as ‘self-defence’ and ‘aggression’. 

War. A question which aiises at this point is in reference to war. 
Is I he State justified in calling upon the individual citizen to laydown 
his life on the l)attlelield? Is this not an interference with his ‘right to 
life’? Moatwajs, as noted by Green , have arisen from despotic ambi¬ 
tion or national vanity and from a de^re of economic gain.^ Thiefe- 
fore, to spealt of an inevitable conflict between States is an absurdity. 

Hegel takes a different view. ‘ The state of war sh<<ws thp omn i- 
potcnce of t he State in th e individuality^ ’ 'I’his belief in the divinity 
of the nation convicts of nullity the independence of individuals. I’hc 
only things which matter are country and fatherland. 

Suffice to say that all this is least convincing. Modern warfiirc invol¬ 
ves rapid and often secret action. It is normall> accompanied by cruel¬ 
ly, fraud, and treachery. It is an economic drain and involves waste of 
life and thought. is an inr<»nfiVp >n indi’yi dual s aadjjroujjs ofindivi- 
chialsiQ usaibrccJiurJjie gaining of private ends. Modern warfare in 
particular, with its weapons of colossal destruction, is morally indefen¬ 
sible, economically inexpedient, and politically suicidal. In the lighi 
of all this, we have no hesitation in concluding with Burns : ‘Demo¬ 
cracy and war are irreconcilable, and therefore, the ideal of democracy 
must provide an alternative to war as an institution’ [W: 295). So long 
as nations feel that, in the last resort war is the best means of settling 
international differences, they live on a primitive level of existence. 

A primary instinct of man which is to be placed alongside of the 
instinct of self-preservation is the instinct of sex. 

From this it would appear that the right to repro- 4. I'fu' liighlto 
duce life was almost a ‘natural’ right. Yet it is not a Hejjroduce Life 
right which can be claimed absolutely. In modern ('.oupled with the 
society, it is not unreasonable to demand that in the Right lo he Born 
iinerest of society in general and of the offspring in Without llcuoy 
particular, such people as hereditary and incurable Handicaps 
lunatics, idiots and imbeciles, hereditary deaf, mutes, 
lepers, etc., should be prohibited from marrying and prevented from 
propagating their kind. 

1. These days wars are due to ideological differences, real or iiuagiiury, hiding 
tnaiiv other reasons behind. 
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In dose connection with the right to reproduce life we may discuss 
a right which is not yet asserted to any great extent, but which, in 
some form or other, will have to be included in the organization of 
progressive societies—the right to be born without undue handicaps. 
The fact that children do not have a voice in the choosing of their 
parents places a grave responsibility upon parents and society to see 
to it that no child comes into the world which is unable by virtue of 
its birth to take its proper place in the common life of society. If the 
population of a country keeps on increasing recklessly, it is not un¬ 
reasonable for the State to put some workable checks on it. Modem 
Japan goes to the extent of legalizing abortion, which is morally 
indefensible. China is now following suit. 

B. The Right to Liberty 
/. Meaning of Liberty: 

The ideal of liberty has made its powerful appeal to man in all 
ages; and in the name of libe rty have been performed great acts of 
heroism as well as despicable acts of crime. Even today there are very 
few ideals which can move men more readily than the ideal of liberty. 
Liberty is *hf r****"^*^^ olhumanJife. 

From what has been said earlier, it is obvious that there can be 
no absolute freedom anywhere in society. The only ‘absolute’ right 
of any normal human beii^is the right to the full and free develop¬ 
ment of Iiis personality. The right of liberty is relative to this end. 
No man has the right to pursue his inclinations irrespective of 
consequences. 

Freedom i n the negative sense means the m ere ab sence o f restraint. 
But it does not say whether such freedom is good or bad. What is 
wanted is positive freedom which may be defined as^e positive 
opportunity for self-development or for the continuous expr^Minn nf 
one’s personality. 

J. S. Mill on Liberty. The word ‘liberty’ is rich in connotation 
and suggests new ideas at every turn. In the olden times, a s J. S. 
Mill { 61) points out, lib<^ meant protectio n agai nst^th f? tyrawny 
political rulcr^~^hc rulers, however essential their prince was for 
the continuance of the body politic, were li^rded as holding interests 
antagonistic to those of the people, and so the limitation of monar¬ 
chical power was what was meant by the liberty of the people. This 
limitation took the form of winning recognition for certain immu- 
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nities and political liberties and the establishing of constitution al 
checks. In cour se of ti me, it was found that it w ould be hetter to hav e 
repreren tatives or delegates of the people as magistrates of the States. 
Even this proving inadequate, the further step was taken of identi- 
fying the rulers with the people , and ma king the i r interests and w ill 
cbmad^ith those of the.peop le. Thiuslhe power of the State became 
the power of th e nation , concentrated in "a form convenient for exer¬ 
cise. In short, ^li berty* cam e to mean the popularizing of government. 

But libert y soon proved a nurag ^ and there ca me to be the_ 
anoifiaiy of a ^tyranny of the majority'—tyranny of the prevailing 
opinion and feeling. This tyranny was found to be more thorough¬ 
going and even more deadly than the tyranny of the individual ruler. 
And in its attempt to come oi^ again to the forefront was born a 
new form of liberty , individuafo r personal liberty V^t is to this form of 
liberty that Mill gives his chief attention in his celebrated essay ‘On 
Liberty*, his aim being to safeguard the individual, even his eccentri¬ 
cities and oddities, against the attacks of society. 

2. Types of Liberty : 

The conception of ‘natural liberty’ is a euphemism for the freedom 
of the jungle. Thq^e who uphold ‘natural liberty* 
argue that man is by nature free and that civilization 1. Natural 
is responsible for his increasing bondage. They quote lAfioty 
with approval the words of Rousseau, ‘Man is born 
free; and everywhere he is in chains’, forgetting that Rousseau himself, 
after weighing the arguments for and against the state of nature and 
the civil state, had no hesitation in deciding in favour of the civil 
state. Man in the state of nature is subject to physical impulses, while 
in the civil state he becomes a rational creature governed by laws of 
justice and morality. ‘What man loses by the social contract is his 
natural liberty and an unlimited right to everything he tries to get 
and succeeds in getting; what he gains is civil liberty and the pro¬ 
prietorship of all he possesses* (67 Ch. VIII) N Abrolute freedom 

therefore equals absolute anarchy. 

1. A J. Carlyle claims that the first important contribution of Rousseau wu 
*his emphatic assertion of the long tradition of the Stoics and the Christian Fathers 
that men in their primitive condition lived in a happy and innocent anarchy*. 
Instead of lamenting the passage from the state of nature to civil society, Rousseau 
thinb political subjection legitimate because in Carlyle’s words, *man to be 
must Ihw under the rational and intelligible authority of his fellow-men in the great 
community of the State* {91 
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Every normal human being desires personal freedom. He wants 
to be able to plan his life in his own way. He values 
2. h rsonal highly the right to exercise his faculties and to deter- 

IJbeHy mine the general conditions of his life. He does 

not relish undue restrictions on his freedom to go 
about his business the way that he thinks best. Interference with 
his particular mode of living, tastes, and pursuits is particularly resen- 
lefl, especially when these personal preferences are not contrary to 
the social order or public morality. In the U. S. A. prohibition of 
liquor by state legislation was keenly opposed by many a law-abiding 
citizen because it was construed to be an undue interference with his 
personal freedom. In India too, the law relating to prohibition is 
flouted l)y many—particularly by those at the top and those at the 
botUjrn of the economic and social ladder. Some think it smart to 
lireak this law. In England every man regards his house as his castle, 
inviolable .igainst all outsiders. Even the officers of the State cannot 
liirce entrance into it, except as provided by ordinary law. 

Mill values the righ t of personal freedom so gre atly that he goes 
to the extent of saying^that the individual should bejreejtaxxpcri- 
ment with his lif^so long as his actions do not directly and definitely 
.dfcct others. Mill is even prepared to allow people to experiment 
in extravagance, viciousness, and drunkenness, subject to conse¬ 
quences. 'I’his is an extreme point of view. 

Like Mill, B ertrand Russell attaches much importance to personal 
freedom, which he regards as the greatest of all political goods, 
i’hinkers who adopt this point of view value their personal freedom 
much more than any political rights, for, they say freedom of thought, 
freedom of speech and expression, and the like are much more essen¬ 
tial to a person’s real development than the privilege of voting or 
holding an office. It is this view of personal liberty which underlies 
much of the thought of philosophic anarchism. In the trenchant 
words o f Rou sseau, ‘To renounce liberty is to renounce being a man, 
to2yu '’‘*>»d<*r tbe right^of humanity and even its duties? Slavery is 
universally condemned today because it robs huinah life of all its 
meaning and makes man ‘an animated tool’. 

.Although the conception of nationality is comparatively recent 
in its origin and development, from very remote times men have been 
prepared to Lay down their lives for the safety and security of their 
group. The love of one’s country is deep-seated in man, and 
patriotism, even in its narrow form, evokes feelings which cannot be 
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easily awakened by other ideals. Thus it is that liberty in the sense 
of national independence has played a very conspicuous part in world 
history. Wars of independence are still applauded 
by the bulk of mankind in spite of the fact that there .9. National 
is a growing revulsion of feeling against war a- a Liberty 
means of settling international disputes. So long as 
we are governed by the conception of sovereign nation-states and so 
long as internationalism is a little more than a pious hope, freedom 
from the control of other states is essential to the conception of liberty 
in its fullest sense. 

Freedom in the twentieth century means not only self-govern¬ 
ment but also popular government. The term 
‘National Independence* is beginning to be used 4. Consiilu- 
more and more as a synonym for democracy or lional Liberty 
popular government. There is little disposition to 
substitute for the arbitrary rule of the foreigner an arbitrary rule 
exercised by one’s own countrymen. Thus liberty, in one of its essen¬ 
tial forms, stands for a government chosen by, and responsible to, the 
general body of the people; and this we call ‘constitutional liberty*. 

This may be defined simply as liberty in society. ‘It includes 
liberty to free action and immunity from interference’ 

{24 ‘It consists of the rights and privileges 3. Civil Liberty 

that the State creates and enforces, such as ; 

(a) freedom of the person; 

{b) equality before law; 

(r) security of private property; 

(t/) freedom of opinion and expression; and 
{e) freedom of conscience.’ 

It is, in brief, a safeguard against physical and moral coercion 
whether it be from the side of the individual or of the government. 
It includes personal freedom. 

. As contrasted with civil liberty, political liberty stands for the 
share that the individual has in the management of 
the State; or, at least in the direction of the manner 6. Political 
in which the power of the State shall be exercised. Liberty 
In particular, it implies such rights as the right of 
franchise and the right to stand for public offices. 

Even after attaining all the foregoing types of freedom, a person 
may not be much better off than a slave so long as he has no control 
over the economic conditions governing his life. In recent years 
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much has been written, and more said on the virtual slavery of the 
toiling masses. What is uppermost in the minds of these people when 

they contemplate their lot in life is not political nor 

7. Economic civil nor constitutional liberty. It is an economic 

Liberty freedom which will ensure to the labourer a just 

reward for his labour. It is a freedom which will 
destroy all cut-throat competition and blind-alley jobs and remove 
such artificial regulations of manufacture and trade as result in the 
demoralizing of the worker. It is a freedom which will help to create 
that harmonious industrial system in which every man will produce ' 
only that which he is best capable of producing and the community 
will have need for what he produces. And unless and until this 
freedom is achieve^, it cannot be said that we have solved the 
problem of liberty in its fulness. Economic liberty implies, says 
Tawney, the absence of such economic inequalities as can be used as 
a means of economic constraint. 

A person may have all the kinds of freedom considered above. 

Yet if he does not have moral freedom, he is among 

8. Moral the most deplorable of men. A moral slave is one 

Liberty who habitually wills and acts against his universal 

or rational self. Without it social and political 
freedom is of little value. T. H. Green and Bosanquet pay much 
attention to it. To Hegel in particular and to the idealists in general, 
freedom interpreted in this manner is objectively realized in the State. 

3. Liberty and Authority : 

Our natural impulse is to regard liberty and authority as mutually 
exclusive of one another. The eighteenth century individualism gave 
expression to this impulse by regarding every action of the State 
as an infringement upon individual freedom. This is a profoundly 
mistaken view. Experience clearly shows that authority in some 
form or another is necessary for the maintenance of liberty. As 
Willough by puts it. freedom exi sts only because there is retrain* , 
liie only liberty possible for civilized man is a defined and limited 
liberty. 

Far from liberty and authority contradicting one another, they 
supplement and complement each other. Locke discovered long 
ago that ‘where there is no law there is no freedom’. Hocking goes 
so far as to say that the greater the liberty a person desires, the 
greater is the authority to which he should submit himself, 
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What wc have said about authority in general applies with 
equal force to the relation of man to the State. The State is a servant 
to do our wili> and to the extent to which it carries out our will 
faithfully, we are free and have positive pohtical Uberty. 

The close relation between liberty and authority in the political 
field is expressed by the statement that sovereignty, far from being 
opposed to liberty, is essential to it. Without law there is no true 
freedom. As Ritchie r emarks : ‘Liberty in the sense 
of positive opportunity for self-development Is the Liberty and 
creatlonbf Law'and hot something that could exist Law 
a parTfignr tfa g actiorrgf flic Slate* (gg : 139-140), 

Certain restraints are necessary in the interest of general well-being. 
But they should be applied impartially, and society should be convin¬ 
ced of their reasonableness. Otherwise, liberty and authority remain 
opposed to each other. So long as one has the feeling that law is an ex¬ 
ternal compulsion devised for the benefit of some particular person or 
class, there is bound to be profound discontent and unhappiness lead¬ 
ing at times to rebellion. Therefore, if liberty is to be reconciled with 
authority, the authority which we are called upon to obey should be 
reasonable, and obedience to that authority should be voluntary. To 
quote Rmiaseaii : *Ob edience to a la w which we prescribe to ourselves 
is liberty * {67 : 19). Green savs that ma n iifrcc whcnhe obeys the law of 
which heis the author and obeys it from the impulse for self-perfection. 

All of this docs not mean that a voluntary and literal consent of 
all citizens is essential to every law before it can be rightly enforced. 
The individual has no intrinsic right to disobey every law of whose 
worth he is not personally convinced. To concede such a right will 
lead to general anarchy. 

4, Liberty and Equality : 

Such ardent lovers of freedom as Dc Tocqueville and Lord Acton 
h old the view that Liber ty and EquaUty are opposed to each other. 
This seems to be a mistaken view. The Fran rh were 

neither mad nor stupid when they made ‘ Liberty, Rgnalify pn A 
Fraternity* their war cry. A ll t hese t erms are l ogically related . If 
liBcrty IS to move to its appointed end, it is necessary that it should 
be accompanied by equality in some form. In saying so, we do not 
mean that society should provide a dead, mechanical level for every¬ 
body. Nature has not endowed all men alike. Equality does not 
mean ide ntity of treatment reward or functions. 
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There is a tremendous wastage of talent today, and in the ideal 
society talent must not be allowed to ‘perish for want of encourage¬ 
ment’ {47 : 154). Opportunity should be given to everyone to realize 
the implications of his personality. Inequalities there may be but 
only after a minimum basis of civilization has been assured to every¬ 
body. There may be varying rates of payment for effort. Still, great 
Inequalities of wealth ma]K the attainment of freedom impossible. 

All of this implies thaV Heliberate social restraints be placed upon 
individual freedom. Botham’s maxim. ‘ Each to count for one ancL 
no one f or mo re than one’, is fairly widely observed in political rela¬ 
tions. lixperieuce s hows that Political Equ ality i^yalucless unless'it 
is accompanied by virtual Economic Equalii^. Pr pf Pollard puts 
the (ruth in a nutshell : ‘ T here is only one solutio n of (be probl em o f 
Liberty. It lies in EqtiaLily.’ ‘The liberty of the weak depends upon 
the restraint of the strong; that of the poor upon the restraint of the 
rich.. .. Every man should have this liberty and no more, to do unto 
others as he would that they should do unto him; upon that common 
foundation rest Liberty, Equality and Morality’ {76:247~8). 

So far as India is concerned, the principle of equality calls for the 
distinctions of sex, caste, language and province to be eliminated as 
early as possible. Since Independence the position of women has 
considerably changed for the better. They can vote on equal terms 
with men and stand for public offices. A few of them have been taken 
into the administrative services of the country. Increasingly equal 
opportunities are being provided in the realms of education, work 
opportunities, marriage, property, and inheritance. Much is being 
done to raise the status of those of depressed class origin. Liberal 
scholarships arc being provided for their education, and more arc 
being employed in public services. The practice of ‘untouchability* 
is against the law of the land, but the law is not properly enforced 
because of the lack of strong public opinion in support of it. 

State Regulation of Liberty : 

This is the most elementary condition of personal liberty. No 
one has a right to assault me or to use my body as 
/. The Right it pleases him or to restrain me from moving about 
of Personal as I please. The law protects us against menaces 

Security of violence —c. the angry shaking of one’s fist as 

well as against threats of future violence. It likewise 
recognizes the right of self-defence. 
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InEngland, th e right of personal freedom means that no on e 
be im^risenedi arrested or coerced except in accordance wiihjthe 
di^n^y law of the land. This right is safeguarded by (1) redress foi 
wrongful arrest; (2) the Habeas Corpus Act; and (S') the Rul e of 
L aw i n gener al. — . 

(1 ) Redress for arrest means that a person who has been wrongly 

arrested can either have the wrong-doer punished, or exact 
damages in proportion to his injuries. Such action may be 
taken against any person in the realm, official or non¬ 
official. 

(2) A Habeas Corpus writ demands that a man who is kept 

under restraint should be produced before the open court 
for proper trial. This is a very great check on the arbitrary 
action of the executive government. 11 makes it incumbent 
upon the police and the executive to a- t in accordance with 
the law of the land. 

(3) I’he Rule of Law, in normal times, 

{«) subjects all persons in the State, including officials, to the 
ordinary civil courts, 

(b) opposes prerogative o. the discretionary authority of the 
government, anO 

c) deduces constitutional liberties, such as the liberties of speech, 
writing, and of public meeting from tlie ordinary private 
law relating to private p»ersons. 

In a sense, everyone has the liberty of thought, and nobody can 
restrain it. A person may shut himself up in his room and say or wish 
to himself anything that he likes. Nobody is affected by it so long as 
no attempt is made to communicate it to others or to translate it into 
practice. But this is not the ordinary interpretation of freedom of 
thought. If liberty of thought is to have meaning, it 
is necessary that to some extent it be accompanied 2. Liberty of 
by liberty of speech and action. To think wha^ one Thought, 
pleases and not be free to express it in speech and Speech and 
action is oppression. It ‘becomes a torture which Writing 
eats away the soul’ {66 : 168). 

Freedom of thought and discussion has been valued as a sacred 
possession of man from very early days. Socrates preferred death to 
restrirtinpg nn hia spcak his mind. He tookTKe pbSillon 

that the established order should, to some extent, be threatened by 
the advocacy of new ideas. In England the case for freedom of 
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thought and discussion has been stated in immortal language by 
Milton, Sidney, Locke, andj. S. Mill. Milton held that liberty of 
thought and speech was the very foundation of all other liberties. 

MiWs Views. Mill justified the fullest liberty of thought, speech, 
and writing in the form of a sorites. He believed that liberty of 
thought should have for its corollary liberty of speech and that liberty 
of speech should have for its corollary liberty of writing. His well- 
known argument is that the received opinion may be altogether true 
or altogether false or, what is more likely, partly true and partly false; 
and that in every one of these cases, there is a very strong reason why 
complete freedom of thought and discussion should be permitted. If 
the received opinion is altogether true, why should one be afraid of 
giving others a chance to refute it, if they can? To limit freedom in 
such a case may mean that one is not sure that the received opinion 
is, after all, true. It is certain that to refuse permission to have one’s 
creed openly discussed is to make it a dogma. If, in the second place, 
the received opinion is altogether false, it is our privilege and duty to 
give up our error for the truth that we can get from others, by free 
discussion. Finally, if the received opinion is partly true and partly 
false, there is all the more reason why there should be full freedom of 
thought and discussion in order that each one may learn of the other. 
To suppress opinion in such cases is to claim infallibility, and 
experience shows that nobody is infallible. 

In setting forth the above argument. Mill naively believes that 
mankind is so reasonable that truth will always meet with warm 
reception. He overlooks the fact that more often than not people 
decide not according to reason but according to emotion; and that 
even in a civilized community one finds a percentage of people 
incapable of using liberty aright 

It is admitted on all sides that there are limits to the free 
expression of opinion. These limits are fixed by society through 
public opinion and by the'State through laws relating to libel, 
slander, defamation, blasphemy, sedition, etc. The general principle 
followed in restricting freedom of speech is that expression of opinion 
should be within the limits of decency and not be contrary to the 
social order and public morality. 

Libel and Slander. Aggression on the personal liberty of the 
individual is not merely physical. It may take the form of causing 
mental suffering. It is obvious that the law cannot protect us against 
this form of suffering, for both the proof of the suffering and the 
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measurement of it are alike too indefinite for the law to take into 
account. Nevertheless, the law does protect one’s reputation by 
providing against libel and slander. 

The Right to Criticize Government. While in a sense the State is the 
creator and guarantor of liberty, libe rty alw ays deman ds a limitation 
ofpolitical authonty. To be able to call to account one’s rulers is one 
of the essential safeguards of liberty. But no state can allow law¬ 
breaking and therefore, acts of violence and disloyalty come under 
the laws of sedition and treason. When the danger is indirect and 
remote, statesmanship requires toleration. 

Liberty qf the Exiss, The laws relating to the press in England 
and France represent two different types altogether. Which of the 
two systems—the English or the Continental—is superior is deba¬ 
table question. According to Lord Mansfield, in En gland t he ^liberty 
of the p ress c onsi sts in printing withou t any previousJicence, subject 
to the consequences of law*. There, are no special courts for_thjLtrial 
of press ofiences. Newspapers are under no more special liabilities 
than private individuals. 

In France and the Continental c ountries in general, however, 
there are not onl y spe cial press Uws, but also special tribunals for 
trying, press-ofiences.'.-The French theory of government is that 
government should not only punish those guilty of exceeding the 
limits of freedom of speech, but that it should also guide public opin¬ 
ion in the proper channels. It is based on the principle that preven¬ 
tion is better t han cur e. 

No such right as the liberty of the press has ever been recognized 
by law in England. Even though there is no censorship of the press, 
there are laws relating to sedition, treason, blasphemy and the like, 
and these laws circumscribe the liberty of the press. Under these 
limitations it is generally assumed that freedom of discussion is 
ensured by jury trial. However true this assumption may be as 
r^a^ the past, it does not have the same validity at present owing 
to changed conditions. In earlier days the class from which jurymen 
were drawn had a tendency to give verdicts against the government. 
But today the majority of jurymen are not particularly noted for the 
love of fireedom of thought or discussion. Hence it may be that the 
system which was once a guarantor of individual liberty may have 
to be abandoned unless it can be radically transformed. 

Indimdml Action : Mill*s Views. Mill’s essay on Liberty is an 
eloquent plea not only for liberty of thought and expression, but also 

12 
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for liberty of action. Mill divides conduct into self-regarding and 
other-regarding conduct. Self-regarding conduct is, according to 
him, conduct which concerns the individual and the 
3. fJhnlvnf individual alone, while other-regarding conduct is 
Action conduct which affects others besides oneself. In the 

former sphere, Mill argues, there should be no 
interference of any kind. It is purely a matter of individual pre¬ 
ference. In the latter sphere, however, the State may interfere by 
means of laws and society by means of public opinion, although there 
are c.isi's in which it is not expedient for either to interfere. In other 
words, Mill argues for a bsolute liberty in one sphere and l imite d 
authority in the otliyrr 

This division of conduct is open to serious criticism. No weapon 
has been forgctl which is sharp enough to divide conduct into self- 
regarding and other-regarding spheres. If there is any truth at all in 
the organic theory of society, it is that individual good and social 
good are inter-dependent. Even acts which appear to be altogether 
personal in their Ix'nrirrg sooner or later touch society at large. 
Acc<tr<ling to Mill, extravagance, drunkenness, gambling, etc. are 
self-regarding ,u'is, so long as they do not lead to the non-paymentof 
diibts, negli'ct of rme’s work, or laxity in the performance of one’s 
duties to r)ne's f.tmilv. However sound such a distinction may be in 
theory, in practice it is bound to Ijreak down in mr)st cases. 

Nolwiihst.inding these obvious defects, it nmst be said tliat Mill’s 
distinction h.is a in'rncndous practical value as a rough and ready 
rule of action. .\s far as possible, .soeicty should regulate ouly such 
conduct as directly aiul definitely eoneerns others; but this is not an 
absolute law. In these days of unlimited bureaucracy and blind 
worshiii of the State’, Mill’s theory needs to be re-stated with all the 
force that it contains, 

('o/l<( tint Adiiin. The liberty of collective action includes the 
right of public meeting, the right of association, and the right to 
hoycoti, strike .uul picket. 

I/if /ii<’/t! of /*ublu. Mcftmo. In B el gium there is no inte rference 
with indoor mcciing.s, ^v■hich ran hr assembled even without permis¬ 
sion from the police, li ut o prw-abun entmgg the poUce 

law. The EnglishJ^w rccogtiizes no such distinction, and there b no 
law at all rec<igni/ing the right of public meeting. 'I’he rights of 
public meeting arc derived from the right of private individuals to 
go where they please and say what they like, subject to the law of 
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the land. As Dicey puts it: *No better instance can indeed be foun d 
of the way in which in England thexo nstitutio n isjjuilt upon indiyi- 
dual rights than our rules a s to public assem blies.* 

The Right of Association, Like individuals, associations have 
their rights and duties. No association has a‘right to wage wai 
against the State or secretly endeavour to overthrow it. Whatever 
local autonomy associations may possess, the final authority rests 
with the State. Associations which extend beyond the frontiers of 
any one State and which command the ready loyalty of its members, 
in course of time, lead to the undoing of the modern nation-State 
and to the foundation of an international State. Whatever the 
future may have in store, it is clear that the modern State should 
safeguard the liberty of the individual against the ever-increasing 
authority of associations and should prevent associations from coming 
into conflict with one another. As far as powerful organizations like 
trade unions arc concerned, it is the business of the State to be im¬ 
partial as between unionists and non-unionists. 

The Right to Boyrntt, Picket and Strike, Mo s t modern S tates allow 
the practice of boycott wi thin limits. It mav be undertaken for so^l. 
economic or political reason s. It is primarily an ofishoqt of the 
modern i ndustrial civiliz ation. When boycott is resorted to by an 
individual or individuals it is not a serious matter: but when under- 
taken by an association'on a lar ge scale, it calls for social regulation. 
Ordinarily the Stale does not interfere with cases of boycott because 
of the inconvenience involved in ‘imposing severe and dangerous res¬ 
traints on the freedom of industrial intercourse’ {72 : 579). In India, 
however, there was a curbing of the right of boycott when used as a 
political weapon against Great Britain. 

Most States have no objection to peaceful picketing. Peaceful 
picketing, however, can shade off into disorderly picketing, and any 
well-constituted State will seek to draw as careful a distinction as 
possible between the two. Persuasion is justifiable, but not molesta¬ 
tion. It is not always easy to say whether lying down in front of a 
shop in order to prevent a person from buying articles prohibited by 
public sentiment is persuasion or molestation. 

The right to strike has been recognized only in recent times. It 
is generally recognized that when all other means of settling the issue 
have failed, the only effective weapon left is the strike. Sympathetic 
strikes and the general strike are variously considered. Laski upholds 
the right to a general strike. He believes that the general strike is, 
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in extreme cases, the only way of rousing the inert public to its res¬ 
ponsibility towards the labouring masses. ‘A government which 
meets the threat of a general strike is not entitled to public support 
merely because it meets the threat* {49 : 133). 

However justifiable strikes may be in the industrial field, it is 
widely maintained that civil servants, policemen, postmen, railWay- 
men and others engaged in public services have no right to strike. 
Here again LaskL -holds a different view. ‘The civil servant is not 
merely an employee of government^ he is abtn a citizen* [4 9 : 755). 
Therefore, Laski argues that the community is not entitled, on any 
terms, to put its convenience before the worker’s freedom. In order 
to diminish the number of strikes, Laski proposes that the State regu¬ 
late the basic wages and basic hours of labour so as to make the 
conditions of each vocation materially and spiritually adequate, and 
to confer a large amount of self-government upon each vocation. 

This is essentially a modern right. Whatever conflict may have 
existed in the past between the Church and State, the present relation 
is generally one of friendly recognition not only 
4. Liberty of between the Church and State, but also among 
Religious the various religions and sects in the same State. 

Opinion and We agree with l^uss^u when he says : ‘Tol eranc e 

Practice shouldj^ g iven to all religion s that tolerate others, 

so long as the ir dogm as contain nothing contrary to 
the duties of citizenship’ {67 : Bk. IV, Ch. VIII). 

India today claims to be a secular democratic State, where there 
is no state religion and where everybody is free “to profess, practise, 
and propagate” his religion. In actual fact, however, some over- 
zealous individuals and groups seek to restrict this freedom. Attempts 
are being made to give official patronage to the religious practices of 
one particular faith. A secular State should be free from all religious 
and sectarian preferences and prejudices. 

The Right of Conscience. While the right to profess and practise 
any religious belief within limits of decency and public order is widely 
recognized, the right of conscience has not yet won such recognition. 
The individual can decide for himself in the light of his consci¬ 
ence what is good and what is bad; and with such freedom no power 
on earth can interfere. But the State can, and must, interfere with 
outward actions inasmuch as they affect the safety and welfare of 
the people at large. 

Most modern States allow conscientious objectors to war to refrain 
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from fighting. This they do on grounds of expediency, and not on the 
general ground of allowing each citizen freedom to pursue the dictates 
of his conscience, wherever his conscience may lead him. 

This “right” closely follows the right of conscience and in dis¬ 
cussing it we shall state the point of view contained in XJ^LjGteen!!s 
Prmiples of PoUtical-Q^ gationi Section H. The indi¬ 
vidual miiat jiifiprf. fnr himaalfiArhethfir a given 5. The *righP 

la^iTislbr the common good or not. Even if he judges to Resist the 
it not to be, he ought as a general rule to obey it State 
especially in a country where there is popular govern¬ 
ment, and where there are legal or constitutional ways of bringing 
about the desired change without much difficulty. Till bad laws are 
repealed the individual should conform to them for that is his social 
duty. But where there is no legal way of getting bad laws repealed, 
or where the government of the day is so corrupt that it deliberately 
prefers private interest to public good, or where it invades the sphere 
of personality, it may be the duty of the individual to resist. Even in 
such extreme cases, resistance is not a right but a painful duty. 

Before embarking upon resistance, the good citizen, especially if he 
be a leader, should place before hiimelf the following considerations: 

(а) Have 1 exhausted all constitutional methods of bringing 

about the desired change? 

(б) Are the people whom I call upon to resist keenly conscious of 

a flagrant wrong done to them, or am I simply exciting 
their passions? Is the wrong done by government of such 
a serious nature as to demand resistance ? Do the mass of 
the people appreciate the grounds on which resistance is to 
be made ? 

(c) What about the character and temper of the people with 

whom I have to deal ? Are they emotional and easily excita¬ 
ble, or are they reasonable and self-possessed persons who 
know where to stop ? For once resistance is started, there 
is no knowing where it will stop. 

(d) What about my own character? Have I divested myself of 

all egotism, and am I actuated by an unselfish desire for 
common good? 

(e) What about the consequences? Is the second stage likely to 

be worse than the first? Will law-breaking lead to a 
condition of general anarchy? 

Green realizes that times of revolution arc not the times when 
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questions like tiicseiire likely to be impartially considered. Times of 
revolution are times for action. Besides, in many cases, whether a 
certain line of action is for the common interest or not, only the sequel 
can tell. Further, repeated attempts and repeated failures may be 
necessary before a good cause succeeds. A majority has no right to 
resist simply because it is a majority. It may often be the duty of a 
helpless minority to resist, even when there are no chances of success. 

The practical conclusion to which Green is led as a result of 
these considcratiems is that whichever side the individual may 
decide to take, he is sure to do more good than Jiarrn provided his 
character is sound a/id his motives are pure and unalloyed. On 
the whole, the best cliaracter is likely to produce the best result, 
notwithstanding appearances to the contrary. 

As is to be expected, L aski takes a more radical vievv of the 
“right” to resist the State as seen in some of the following quotations : 

duty.. * .to the State, is ahoye all, rny duty to the.ideal.lhe 
actual State must seek to serve” {47 : 96). “The State, clearly, has 
a right to self-protection, but it should be in obvious danger before 
it is given leave to act” {47 x 123). “Liberty is nothing if it is not the 
organized conscious power to resist in the last resort” {47 : 142), 
Laski places more emphasis on the individual conscience in resisting 
the State than docs Green—to the point of “conditional anarchism”. 

Punishment 

Kedicss of grievance in early times rested with the aggrieved 
individual or I he clan to which he belonged. But today it is universally 
recognized that it is the duty of State to punish 
I he Ril'M of the olVcnders, although it may not be expedient for the 
StnU to Rmiish Slate to punish every offender. Outwardly, punish¬ 
ment is a limitation of the liberty of the individual. 

It has liecn said repeatedly that the right of the individual to 
tree life depends upon his capacity for membership in society. A 
criminal displays an anti-social will, and, therefore, society is justi¬ 
fied in interfering with his right to free life. In the interest of society 
it is necessary that the criminal tendencies in every one of its mem¬ 
bers be curbed. To neglect this will lead society back to primitive 
chaos and anarchy. 

On the theoretical side, punishment has been justified from 
various points of view. Theories of punishment can be grouped 
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under : (1) the retributive theory, (2) the preventive or deterrent 
theory, and (3) the reformatory theory. 

. The Retributive Theory. The first ol these has an unforlunaic 
name. It suggests the idea of retaliation or revenge, tliough histo¬ 
rically it is the oldest conception of punishment, \mong the ancient 
Israelies, the recognized practice was ‘an eye for an eye, and a tooth 
for a tooth’. It represented a primitive standard of justice. No one 
was to take in turn more than what he had sutfered. 

Two natural perversions of the theory as brought oiii by Bos- 
anquet, are : (1) the confusion of punishment with personal ven¬ 
geance, and (2) the claim that punishment be equivalent to olTence. 
While the feeling of vengeance can be understood in relation to 
the individual or even in relation to nations, it is inexplicable 
wlien applied to the relation between the individual and the State. 
(Ireen begins his treatment of punishment by disclaiming the asso¬ 
ciation of punishment with the idea of revenge. 

As regards the second perversion, it must be noted that there is 
no way by which the State can measure either the pain of punish¬ 
ment or the moral guilt of the crime. Punishment cannot be adapted 
to factors which cannot be ascertained. As (Ireen notes, even if the 
State could work out a proportion between the pain of punishment 
and the moral oepravity of the crime, the residt would be that the 
State would have to punish every case differently. This would mean 
an end to all general rules of punishment’ {20 : 191). 

The Delencnl Thcoiy. This theory is expounded at great length 
by CJrcen and Bosanquet. According to these writers, though a 
sound view of punishment should include all these elements—retri¬ 
bution, deterrence, and reformation, stress is laid by theimnorc on 
the second than on the other two. According to this theory, the 
primary aim of punishment is to prevent other piissible criminals 
from committing the same crime. In the words of Green, the object 
which the State has in punishing ‘is not to cause pain to the criminal 
for the sake of causing it, nor chiefly for the sake of preventing him, 
individually, but to associate terror with the contemplation of the 
crime in the minds of others who might be tempted to commit it’ 
(29 :192). The purpose of punishment, in other words, is to provide 
society with an object lesson. 

We are unable to agree with Green when he claims that t!ie 
primary aim of punishment is the future prevention of crime by 
associating terror with it in the popular imagination. If we accept 
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this view, it will mean that the seriousness of a crime is to be measured 
not by the amount of suffering it causes to society, but by the amount 
of terror which needs to be associated with it in order to bring about 
its prevention. It will mean, for instance, that if offences against 
property become more common than offences against life, the former 
class of offence will have to be dealt with more severely than the 
latter, which is clearly absurd. We measure the gravity of the crime 
by the gravity of the right violated. 

The Reformatory Theory. This theory has been very prominent 
in recent discussions. According to it, the primary purpose of punish¬ 
ment is to restore the individual to society by bringing about lasting 
reform in his character so that he will become a self-respecting and 
independent member of society. Some of the advocates of this theory 
regard the criminal as a patient to be cured rather than as an anti¬ 
social individual to be punished. The followers of Lombroso rlaim 
that crime ‘is a pathological phenomenon, a form of insanity, an in¬ 
herited or acquired degeneracy’. According to this view, 'prisons 
must be superseded by hospitals, asylums, and reformatories’. Other 
advocates of this theory blame social conditions for the existence of 
crime and argue that crime would vanish almost completely if we 
could have more just social conditions. 

To the extent to which the reformation theory is a reaction 
against the unrelenting and unreasonable spirit of vengeance of an 
earlier age, it is a sound theory. But, at the same time, it is subject 
to certain serious limitations. To regard all crimes as pathological 
phenomena is wide of the mark. Not all criminals are insane or 
feeble-minded. We distinguish cases of mental insanity from cases 
of crime proper. A criminally insane person is confined and given 
treatment, but a normal person is not, except as he requires rehabili¬ 
tation. He is punished because he is a responsible person, account¬ 
able to society for his actions. 

There is no doubt that for certain classes of crimes society is more 
responsible than is the criminal himself. But such people are ab¬ 
normal, and we are not justified in basing a theory on exceptions. 
Most crimes arise out of an undisciplined will. 

Reformation is certainly an important clement in punishment 
but is not the only element. We agree with Bosanquet when he says 
that punishment must be deterrent for others as well as reformatory 
for the offender, and, therefore, in some degree painful. To place all 
emphasis on reformation is to disregard the interests of society. If 
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reformation were the only sound theory, there would be no justifica¬ 
tion for the indefinite imprisonment of those criminals who are al¬ 
together incorrigible; for punishment in their case is useless. 

James Seth uses the teim ‘discipline* to describe the view of 
pimishment which we have adopted, a view which combines into an 
indissoluble unity the best elements of Retribution, Deterrence, and 
Reformation. Punishment must be firstly preventive of injustice. It 
should have no trace of vengeance or vindictiveness. The goal in 
punishing should be ‘to bring home to a man such a sense of guilt as 
shall work in him a deep repentance for the evil past, a new obe¬ 
dience for the time to come* {71 :5?3). 

For ourselves we believe that punishment should punish^ but this 
need not take the form of physical pain in every case. The depriva¬ 
tion of freedom to move about as one pleases and the social disgrace 
associated with imprisonment arc enough of a punishment to a 
sensitive individual. But in all cases, punishment should aim at re¬ 
creating the individual, in full co-operation with him, with the help 
of all the devices that society has at its disposal—knowledge of modern 
psychology and psychiatry, the teaching of skill or vocation, inculca¬ 
tion of a love of the family and a changed attitude towards society, 
and moral and religious instruction, which appeals to the highest in 
the individual. 


G. The Right to Prope rty 

The attachment of man to property is so great that many of our 
laws relating to property are much fuller, more precise, and more 
exacting than even laws relating to life and liberty. 

The idea of property lies at the root of the economic, The 
legal, and political sciences. Economics for the most Importance oj 
part is concerned with exchange values, involving Property 
property. Jurisprudence makes the idea of owner¬ 
ship even more fundamental. Political science considers not only the 
protection of person but also that of property. 

The long history of human civilization on its material side centres 
in the idea of property and ownership. From the days when semi- 
civilised man began to claim p<»session of his tools, ornaments, and 
such other personal things to modern times when the thoughts and. 
activities of the average man hinge on such matters as income, divi-] 
dend, and inheritance, idea of property has been a supreme factor in 
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the evolution of civilization. Modern civilization falls to pieces if we 
remove from it the institution of property. Individualism, n ationa - 
lism, and imperialism—all embrace the concept of pr ope rty. 

The lu’niulion of Property. The instinct of acquisition is common 
to both animals and human beings. A dog becomes ferocious when 
anyone tries to deprive it of its bone. Wolves hunt ia .gaefe and 
share the prey among themselves and fight any intruder. Children 
collect all sorts of objects—birds’ eggs, pebbles, bright-coloured rags, 
etc. Even fully grown people are not free from this instinct, though 
they may collect more worthy objects such as rare pictures, stamps 
and books. The attachment to private property and the enjoyment 
derived from it are much more intense than the care of public pro¬ 
perly and the enjoyment which it gives. 

'I’o [jrove that acquisition is instinctive with man is not a difficult 
task. Wliat is much more important is to show whether any particular 
form of acqui.sition .such as private property is more natural than other 
forms. Hocking argues that all of man’s instincts are resolvable into 
'(he will to power’ and when that is satisfied it is not necessary to 
satisfy every insiinct as such. The ‘will to power’, however, in many 
cases may and will demand private property within limits. 

llobhousc makes a significant distinction between ‘property for 
use’ and ‘property for power’. Historically viewed, it would seem 
that in very early dines property was held for use and not for power. 
It is generally assumed that private property is comparatively recent 
in origin and that eoinmuiial property was the universal order in 
early days. I he investigathms of Hobhouse, however, lead him to 
think that there was private property as regards personal belongings, 
but no universal rule as regards land, to use the words of Hobhouse 
him'icir, in early soeiety land may be communal property, or it may 
be personal, or the two principles may be intermingled, but in any 
case it is held for use and not for power. 

With the development of agriculture, however, appropriation of 
land must have become more and more exclusive and permanent. To 
begin with, plougliing was on a co-operative principle but in course of 
time the process of individualism led to the division of land into narrow 
strips for individual owners scattered over a vast area. The history 
of the evolution of properly thus shows that it is not simply the 
'creature of the State’. It liad its beginnings even before the definite 
appeaiance of tlie State. It is instructive to note that the law of theft 
is earlier than the State. Whi le, broadly spea king, the State did not 
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create property, itiisS-dOite niuclijp protect and develop it. So far 
as the future of property is concerned, .j enks is right in s aying tha t 
thaState should refuse lo protect or favo ur a ny appi opiaation without 
a due returnjo the community; it sliould restrair \buses of property 
and raise the necessary revenues of ' tie State ' .*om those best able to 
contribute to it. 

Chararterislics of /'. operly. Property may be defined as the control 
by man over things, or an appropriation of material objects recog* 
nized by society. It docs jiot mean mere possession which confers only 
a delegated right. It calls for exclusive and permanent control over 
things. As Sid^wjek observes, the right of property when used without 
(lualification means ‘the complete right of exclusive use, including 
the right to destroy and the right to alienate, but not necessarily the 
right of bequest' {72 : 70). He is right when he says that the right of 
excluding all others permanently from interference with a particular 
portion of matter is the most essential element in the right of 
property. 

Like all other rights, tlic righ t of pr ope rty rc(|uircs the nxogni- 
tion of society to mak e it valid. A right is nothing if it docs not have 
behind it the sattCtion of societ y. This is particularly true of property, 
which is largely the result of co-operative endeavour in our present- 
day society. The argument that property is a natural right carries 
with it no conviction any longer. The socialist goes to tiie other 
extreme and claims that property is entirely t he creation of society. 
For ourselves, we believe that property'Fas an important social 
aspect and that the right to property is relative and never absolute. 
Property is a form of regulated control and cannot be claimed 
against the well-being of society. 

In m odern s ociety pnjpertyhas come to mea?) power. In one 
sense it spells freedom, inasmuch as it is a corollary of the right to 
free life. In another, it means the restriction of freedom, particularly 
the freedom of the toiling masses. It confers upon the owner almost 
unlimited power over the lives and destinies of human beings. 
Property which strictly meant control over things has come to mean 
control over persons through thin/s. Hobhouse emphatically asserts 
that modern economic conditions have virtually abolished property 
for use for the great majority of people and have brought about the 
accumulation of vast masses of property for power in the hands of a 
relatively narrow class. 
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Theories of Property : 

In very early times when the sense of right and wrong was still 
undeveloped, the view which based property on 

1. The Occu-^_ first occupation marked a great improvement. In 
palton Theory the case of newly discovered countries such as the 

^ United States and Australia, this view certainly 
had its value. Among political thinkers, it was advanced by some 
of the social cont ract writers with reference to private propeity 
rights in the state of nature. 

However sound the occupation theory may have been in primi¬ 
tive times for providing a rough-and-ready measure of justice, in a 
settled state of society it is practically useless. As Wil loughby obser ves, 
rights in a comple tely no n-social and ipn-civil state are an impossi- 
bnily. 

According to this theory, ‘the civil law is able to furnish not only 
the legal, but the ethical basis for j he in s^tution-of 

2. The Legal private property’ {82:83). Quoting approvingly 

Theory from Cicero, Hobbgs writes : ‘Take away the civil 

law, and no man knows what is his own, and whatjs 
another man’s’. His argument is : pri vate property is a part of the 
political order; maintenance of this order is essential to human 
happiness, it is man’s ethical duty to seek his own happiness ; there¬ 
fore he should accept the law of property along with the other laws of 
the State as binding upon him both morally and legally. 

Like Hobbes, Bentham lakes the legal view of property. As a 
utilitarian,’he recognizes the general beneficence of the laws which 
secure men in the possession of*their property. ‘P iopertv and law ’j 
he writes, ‘are born, toge^er. Before laws were made there was no 
property ; take away laws and property ceases’. Rousseau atlopts 
the general view ‘that it is only as an institution made secure by 
the protection of the political authority that the foundation of 
property is to be found in law’ {82:90). 

In evaluating this theory of property, it must be .said that while 
law confers upon property-owners a secure sense of possession, it does 
not afford any clue as to the ultimate Justification of property. Law 
is not our final standard. It protects only those who have property 
and the propertyless are practically excluded from acquiring any 
wealth. As Rousseau observes, under bad governments law ‘serves 
only to maintain the poor in misery and the rich in his usurpation*. 

John Locke in the seventeenth century advanced what has come 
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to be known as the Labour Theory of progerty, according to which, 
that with which a man mixes his labour is his. This 
right is limited by two considerations, that there 3. The Labour 
should be 'enough and as good left in common for Theory 
others*, and that a man’s right to the fruits of his 
labour is determined by his power to use. As regards the first, Locke 
himself realized there was not 'enough and as good’ for others any¬ 
where in the world except in the Americas of his day. The second 
consideration L ocke intended to s^rve as a Kacig inf<iviHn^|i«Tn 
But Kar l Marx made it the basis o f so^lism, advancing the claim 
that 't he la bourer has a right to the whole produce of his labour*. 
Both Marx a^ Lock e"Jprget thaT material go ods witb -which a 
n^ri can ‘mix h^s labour’ do not lie about unclaimed in the modern 
worl^ Nevertheless, the latsour theory contains certain valuable 
elements r^every man has a right to the opportunity of labour ; he has 
a right to the fruits of his labour; and from the point of view of 
commonsense and morality, no one has a right to anything more than 
he can use in the best interests of himself and of society at large. 

While conceding these elements of value, it must be said at the 
same time that labour does not create all value. The social order 
is just as important for the peaceful production and disposal of 
property as labour itself. Most labour is social labour. Socialist 
advocates assume that labour alone is the standard of distributive 
justice. 

The extreme indivi dualistic position that each man should be 
left free to acquire al Tthat he^an in the open market and do what he 
pleases with that acquisition does not accord^ with 
the idea ofsocial control which is gaining ascendatney 4. The indim- 
everywhere nor with the orga nic conception of dualistie 
society. The law of supply and demand would no Theory 
doubt furnish a true index to income if there were 
an equal opportunity for everybody, but it is a patent fact that there 
is little of such opportunity in modern society. We admit that in all 
ordinary cases there seems to be no other practical way of rewarding 
a man than that of letting him gain what he can in a fair and open 
market. But the conditions of such competition do not prevail in the 
modern world. In the words of Laski: ‘The higgling of the market 
is the apotheosis of inequality* {47: 191). The bargaining capacity 
of the labourer not being the same as that of the capitalist, the 
labourer often loses out in the economic race. This means, as Laski 
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notes, poor health, undeveloped intelligence, miserable homes, and 
work in which the majority can find no source of human interest. 
I’o pay according to marginal worth is bourgeois justice. The com¬ 
munist slogan is that each should be paid according to his needs. 
Regarding the social control of property, Laski believes that a state 
which holds the lives of its citizens at its disposal is entitled in a far 
higher degree to hold their property at its disposal also. In other 
words, if conscription of men for war is justified, why not conscrip¬ 
tion of property for the sake of social justice? 

Soci alism in general is not opposed to private property,^bu^is 
opposed to private capital. CJnlijwcommuniim, it believes in reward¬ 
ing the laboiner in pr opo rtion to ^le value of Ins 

5. The Sod'il- labour, and here it is in agreement with the indivi- 
istic Theory dualistic theories of distribution. To Marx and his 

followers, labour alone has worth since labour alone, 
according tf) them, produces wealth. But socialists who differ from 
Marx understand the term ‘worth’ or ‘desert’ to mean ‘socially useful 
labour’ as delerjuined by Government olficials, while to individualists 
the same term means result or value as determined by the law of 
supply and demand. The stibstitution of the phrase ‘socially useful 
labour* does riot really help the socialist since it raises the difficult 
rjucstiou of measuring a person’s worth in concrete terms. Is assess¬ 
ment to l)e oti the basis oflimc or piece work or m ternisof the agree- 
alileness or disagreealileuess of (he (ask, «'(c. ? 

Tn spite of these criticisms, we have no liesitation in agreeing with 
Sidgwick that advance in the direction of the socialistic ideal by a 
judicious and oradunl extension of governmental functions is not 
opposed to sound economic theory. A more equal distribution is, in 
a Irroad and general way, productive of an increase of happiness and 
is thus an aid to the good life of the community. 

On its ecmioi.iic side, communism attacks the institution of private 
property. It not only seeks to nationalise the means oj production 
and distributioii but also "t o bring . consumption 

6. The Tom- under State control. It is a radical attempt to 

munislic confine property to use. Communists espouse the 

Theot y theory : from each according to his ability ; and 

to each according to his need. The Russian consti- 
t ution o/ 193(isubstitutes the woi^Jvyprk* for ‘need’. 

There is no doubt a pritiui facie justice in a social order in which 
members of the group can live together as members of a family, with 
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no material goods which they can call exclusively their own. 
Nevertheless, it must be admitted that difliculties raised by cornmun- 
isip are of too serious a nature to consider it a workable proposition. 
It may be just and reasonable in a community besieged on all sides 
or temporarily but off from foreign supplies. It ndght be justalso in 
a.society which has reached its highest possible well-being. But we 
know of no such society today. 

A further difficulty is that of I'airly apportioning among its 
members the labour of the community. The usual answer which used 
to be given by Communists to the diffictilty is that all should be made 
to work at every description of useful work. But as Mill says : ‘All 
persons are not equally fit for all labour; and the same quantity of 
labour is an unequal burden on the weak and the strong*. Nowhere 
in society, except in a crude and barbarous state, backed by 
supernatural fears, can it be right to have a group of despotic officials 
who would assign men to their work and reward them according to 
their own sole pleasure and judgment. To quote Mill again : ‘ riic 
chief criticism of communism and socialism is whether there would 
be any asylum left for individuality of character, whether public 
opinion would not be a tyrannical yoke*. Once more, communism 
calls for a cataclysmic change, for a sudden reconstruction of society 
resulting in a serious dislocation of the present economic and social 
order. Justice, in one of its phases at least, means the fulfilment of 
expectations arising naturally out of the established order of society. 
Finally, the maxim ‘^om each accordinK to h is ability jand to each 
acc ordi ng to his need *, is more a moral injunction than a canon of 
legal justice. Neither individual needs nor capacities can be easily 
measured. Since real needs and real abilities vary, it seems unjust 
to reward all alike. Nevertheless, the idea of equality which the theory 
embodies is too precious to be slightingly rejected. That all should 
start on exactly equal terms is certainly inconsistent with any view 
of justice, but in the treatment of individuals justice deman ds 
absolute impartiality—what Rashd all calls_equality of consideration. 
In the absence of any special reason for inequality, equality is the 
only right rule for distributive justice. 

The idealists support private property on the basis of personal¬ 
ity. Among German philosophers, Kant accepted y The Idea- 
the institution of private property and laid the foun- ^ Theory 
dation of the idealistic theory of property, accord¬ 
ing to which property is necessary for the realization of one’s will. 
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Hegel carried this view to its logical conclusion and said that property 
is *the first reality of freedom*. It is a necessary condition for the 
fulfilment of personality. But the trouble is, as Maciver points out, 
“it is also an extension of the personality of one over the personali¬ 
ties of others’*. {142 : 12) 

According to Green appropriation of property is an exp r essipn of 
will and is an effort of the individual to give reality to a conception 
of his own good which is at the same time a common good. Property 
does not rest on contract or on supreme force. It is an instrument of 
expression and satisfaction. 

To Bosanquet, property is essential for the development of cha¬ 
racter, for without some property there can be no liberty, and without 
liberty there can be no proper development of character. Thus 
viewed, property becomes an ethical institution. 

This way of interpreting the meaning of private property is not 
to be taken as a justification of the capitalistic system. Personality is 
not isolated and self-contained, but can exist only in fellowship. 
Therefore, a legitimate development of personality involves a legi¬ 
timate development of fellowship. Applied to property it means that 
nobody can claim an absolute right to his possessions. Property is a 
trust and is relative to the common weal. Since all men have a right 
to develop a worthy human life, all should have in reasonable mea¬ 
sure enough ‘property to use*. 

Further, as Rashdall points out, while we must regard property 
as essential to the development of character, we must not close our 
eyes to the bad effects upon character of the present almost unlimited 
competition and facility for accumulation. If, on the one hand, pro¬ 
perty is an aid to character, on the other it fosters intense selfishness. 

The Case for and against Private Property Summed up : 

The possession of private property gives man a sense of security. 
The fate of the propertyless, landless man in the industrial society 
today is, in some ways, worse than that of the slave. Belonging to no 
one in particular who may take a proprietary interest in him, the 
freedom which he enjoys is not seldom the freedom to starve. Pro¬ 
perty enables a man to provide for the future and affords a sound 
basis for family independence. 

A man of property is said to be one who has a suke in the country. 
As such he is not likely to be swept off his feet by every new-fangled 
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doctrine leading to violent change. He is a man of deliberation and 
prudence. 

.Property promotes a sense of independence. A man who has 
means at his disposal does not need to accept the work which he does 
not desire. He can devote his means to the fostering of art, science 
and literature. He has direct access to the social heritage of the ages 
and is enabled to have a share ‘in the life creative’. 

According to Aristot le, private property gives its owner opp ortu- 
nity to be liberal and Jhospitable . As the idealists contend, it is an aid 
to the development of character and the expression of personality. 
The indiv idualists are right when t hey riaim that j)riyate property 
gives^a’^n ^e most effective stimulus to exertion. It is the fear of 
want and starvation that often keeps a man’s nose close to the grind¬ 
stone. Releigh observes that ‘there are many operations connected 
with the management of land and capital, which are most efficiently 
performed by private persons, working at their own risk and for their 
own advantage* {64 : 111), He further notes that it is a matter of 
common knowledge that officials are less active, less frugal, and less 
eager for improvement than private traders {64 ). 

Further, private ownership gives the individual a deep sense of 
pleasure and satisfaction which no other form of ownership can give. 
The magic of private property can convert sand into gold. At least 
within limits, private property is a measure of a person’s ability. It 
is an extension of the sound economic and moral principle, ‘Tools to 
the man who can use them.’ 

While these and other arguments may be advanced in favour of 
.private property, the c ase against i t is even st ronge r. The sociali sts 
argue that m any of the defects are inhere nt in the system and cannot 
b^removed by mere education, enlightened public opinion, or social 
legislation. 

There can be no gainsaying the fact that the i nstitution of pr ivate 
proper ty perpetuates the division between the rich a nd the poor. 
Tnequality bej^cts inequality a n d divergences breed divergenc est 
While property gives its owner a sense of security, it often leads to 
luxury and indolence. Those who are freed from the necessity to 
labour do not generally devote their time and energy to creative 
effort. While a certain amount of private property may be necessary 
for the development of character, the same argument cannot be 
applied to unlimited private capital or to the control which it gives 
over the lives and destinies of human beings. There is no logical 

13 
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reason why a person should claim property in the instruments of 
produciioii. To justify private property in all its aspects—unlimited 
wealth, bccjucst, inheritance, etc.—is as dishonest as it is un¬ 
convincing. 

Further, priv ate ga in n eed n ot be the only incentive to labour. 
Lord Haldane remarks that the desire to distinguish himself in the 
service of the State is as potent a motive with the brain worker as 
the desire to amass a fortune. P lato wa s neither a fool nor a visionary 
when he claimed that the satisfaction derived from perfornui^ a 
congenial task or from rendering public service was a reward in 
itself, 

It is generally admitted that owmerehip is justifiable only when it 
is correlated to service to society. But even the staunchest supporters 
of private property cannot but admit that, at best, there is only a 
very rough correlation between ownership and service. The law of 
supply and demand does not always work scientifically. At times it 
is freakish. .\s Laski argues, just because there is a demand for slaves 
in Abvssinia and for obscene literature all over the world, it does not 
mean that those who supply these needs are rendering great service 
to .society. 

Furthonnorc, if wo trace the history of property, we find that 
property, particularly in land, has not had a respectable ancestry. 
Some of it is rooted in robbery. 

Private property in modern times has certainly meant colossal 
production, incn;ased prosperity and comfort, maximum utilization 
of the natural resources of the world, and marvellous growth of 
material civilization. But such progress in the material field has not 
meant ecpial progress in the moral and spiritual fields. Values have 
been vulgarized to a large extent, and there is a widespread tendency 
to worship power and wealth as such. Modern .society is so organized 
as to whet the desire for personal gain. It teaches a man to compete 
with his fellow-men and scramble for power and wealth rather than 
to co-operate with him in achieving common ends. It makes effec¬ 
tive citizenship for the masses practically impossible of attainment. 

Lask i sums up the case against the present order in these tren¬ 
chant words; ‘Th^e.jprescnt.. systcnL is inadequate from whatever 
psychologically inadequate because, for 
most, by appealing mainly to the emotion of fear, it inhibits the 
exercise of those qualities which would enable them to live a full life. 

It is morally inadequate, in part because it confers rights upon those 
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who have done nothing to earn them, in part because where such 
rights are related to effort, this in its turn has no proportionate rele¬ 
vancy to social value. It makes a part of the community parasitic 
upon the remainder; it deprives the rest of the opportunity to live 
ample lives. It is economically inadequate because it fails so to dis¬ 
tribute the wealth it creates as to offer the necessary conditions of 
health and security to those who live by its processes. In the result, 
it has lost the allegiance of the vast majority of the people. Some 
regard it with hate; the majority regard it with indifference. It no 
longer infuses the State with that idea of purpose through which 
alone a State can prosper’ {47 : 216). 

Particular Rights According to I.aski ? 

Laski’s conception of rights can be made more explicit by a 
reference to particular rights which he advocates. The particular 
rights advocated by him may be considered in three distinct aspects. 
In the first place, they indicate the position of the Individual in rela¬ 
tion to the civic community of which he is a member. Secondly, they 
require a discussion of the meaning of liberty and its compatibility 
with the notion of equality. Lastly, they also determine the charac¬ 
ter of political structure and institutions necessary for their adequate 
fulfilment. 

He believes that the personality of the individual cannot be 
submerged in the corporation known as the state and so his rights are 
distinctly claims which have validity even against the state. He 
regards liberty as the cumulative product of the system of rights that 
a state maintains and comes to the conclusion that liberty can thrive 
only in an atmosphere of equality. Finally, he envisages a political 
structure which at once combines the merits of Anglo-Saxon political 
democracy with the gains of the Soviet system in the sphere of eco¬ 
nomic opportunity. 

Right to Work. 

In “A Grammar of Politics”, Laski begins with the right to work 
as the first important right of a citizen. As he says, “The citizen has 
a right to work. He is born into a world where, if rationally organiz¬ 
ed, he can live only by the sweat of his brow. Society owes him the 
occasion to perform his function. To leave him without access to the 
means of existence is to deprive him of that which makes possible the 
realisation of personality” {47 :106). 
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The right to work implies that there should be a system of national 
insurance against unemployment. It also implies that there should 
be some form of economic planning to utilize the productive labour 
of the whole pojjulacc. Similarly, the right to work implies the right 
to be paid an adequate wage which should be sufficient to guarantee 
a citizen the basic minimum of comforts. ‘^The contrast in the 
modern world”, says Laski, “between men and women who have 
never known a decent house, a decent meal, and clothing that barely 
protects them against the elements, and those who have never known 
what it is to have unsatiated a want that the possession of property 
can supply is an intolerable one” {47 : 107). 

Laski thinks that the realization of this right is not impossible. If 
we cannot realize it in a capitalist system, he would suggest that we 
should adopt the socialist system. The example of Soviet Russia has 
proveil how a socialist system guarantees full employment and an 
increasing standaid of living for all citizens. As Laski says, “Either 
the State must control industrial power in the interest of its citizens, 
or industrial power will control (he state in the interest of its posses¬ 
sors. The first need of the masses is to realize the right to adequate 
payment for their clfort. The first principle, therefore, of industrial 
organi/atif)n is a system of institutions directed to that end” 
{47 : /09). 

r.astly, the obvious corollary of the right to work is the right to 
leisure. I he atuoimi of work and leisure should be equitably dis¬ 
tributed in the community. Thereshould be no bifurcation of society 
into a wot king clas-. on the one hand and a leisured class on the other. 

Right to Education. 

The second right which Lciski emphasizes is the right to education. 
A citizen cannot contribute his best self to the community in the 
absence of pr oper intellectual training. Mere literacy is not enough. 
Ever y citi/cu must possess that basic ktro\vledge of the arts and sciences 
which may make him conscious of his own place in the civilization. 

“ rherc is no more fundamental division in the modern state,” says 
Laski, “ than that between those who have the control of knowledge 
and those who lack such control. In the long run, power belongs to 
those w ho can formulate and grasp ideas. Granted that such ability 
exists in a wide range of inequality, there is yet, once more, a 
minimum basis of education below which no one of average intelli¬ 
gence can be permitted to fall” {47 '.114,. Even the advanced 
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capitalist states have failed to guarantee this right of education to 
their citizens. 

Both in England and America, some school-children break their 
cduca*tion at the primary level. In Russia free and compulsory 
education is provided up to the high school level fo.‘ every boy and 
girl and education up to the high school level is considered as the 
basic minimum for every citizen. 

Right to Political Power. 

I’hirdly, Laski emphasizes the right to political power which may 
be said to contain three derivative rights. In the first place, it implies 
the right to the franchise. Laski favours universal adult sufferage 
rtud considers Md Ts test of education as irr elevanLio-deternakiing 
the coin^etencej>l^-votcr. Secondly, it implies the right to be 
elected to office without any discrimination on the basis of caste, 
creed, colour, or sex. Finally, it means selection of the members of 
bureaucracy on the basis of comparative merit. Laski is aware that 
the system of representative democracy as practised in capitalist 
countries is heavily biased in favour of the capitalist class and the 
right of the workers to exercize political power of any kind is reduced 
to the minimum. But he shows no preference for the Soviet system 
in this respect as he thinks that this right is non-existent there. 

Right of Free Speech. 

In the fourth place, Laski is very much concerned with the right 
of free speech. In defending this freedom of the mind, he has .shown 
himself as a true and ardent disciple of John Stuart Mill. He is 
opposed to persecution of opinion in any form. All opinions, whether 
in the sphere of religion or morality, science or art, literature or 
politics, should be allowed to be expressed freely and no penalty 
should be inflicted for a mere expression of opinion. 

He is prepared to allow a fascist, a communist, a Catholic, 
a Jew, or a Negro the same amount of freedom to express his 
opinion as would be available to a law-abiding liberal and a consti¬ 
tutional socialist or a pious Quaker and a member of the Anglican 
Church in England. Laski is so enthusiastic in defending this freedom 
that he also severely condemns its usual curtailment in times of 
emergency such as a war. It should be noted that no state has so far 
found it advisable in practice to grant the right of free speech to its 
citizens in this absolute form. However, nobody can dispute its 
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desirability as an ideal. Moreover, Laski points out that this freedom 
can be protected only by full judicial safeguards. He regards pre¬ 
ventive detention as inconsistent with the right of free speech. The 
right of free speech implies the genuine independence of the judiciary 
and its complete separation from the executive. 

Limited Right to Property. 

Finally, Laski has to say some controversial things about the 
right to property. '‘In the absence of other considerations”, he says, 
“a political system in which rights arc built upon property is one in 
which the propertylcss man will have no rights” [47 ; 174). In a 
capitalist society, tlierc is no economic planning in the sphere of 
production and distribution. The community is divided into the 
litivcb and havenots which means that the distinguished few possess 
private i)roperty in .ibundance while the overwhelming majority is 
reduced to the position of a landless and propertyless proletariat 

Laski ia not against the right to property as such but is only 
opposed to its unequal distribution. But this reform in distribution 
can b«; Ijroughi about by changing the ownership of the means of 
production. In other words, the present capitalist system must give 
w.iy to a new socialist system. The right to properly will have 
meaning only uhen it is related to the value of one’s effort and 
n«»body is allowed to collect unearned income in the form of rent, 
interest or profits. It will have significance only when the 
exploitation ol in.ui by man and of class by classes ceas to take 
place. 

Conception oj Libeit). 

The conception ol liberty is closely related to the conception of 
rights because the former is regarded by Laski as the product of the 
latter. Laski rejects the idealbt view of liberty as a logical contra¬ 
diction. Liberty does not'consist in mere obedience to law as Hegel 
presupposes. Rousseau also failed to understand the meaning of 
liberty w hen he paradoxiic^ly. staled that man is forced to be free 
by -the command of the g enera l w ill. 

Laski deiines liberty as absence of restraint in a moral sense. It 
implies a freedom for the individual to plan his life according to ^is 
own choice. It necessarily requires that some limitations be placed 
on the mode of operation of the political authority represented by 
tire slate. Finally, liberty means that law must provide adequate 
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means of protecting the rights of the individual from the encroach¬ 
ment of the government. 

Political Liberty and Economic Eqtiali^l 

Laski, however, does not believe th.\t'*tliert: is any antithesis 
between the concepts of liberty and equality. By equality, he does 
not mean the identity of reward but the creation of equal opportu¬ 
nity for all to develop their faculties. It denies the existence of 
special privileges for certain classes at the expense of others. Laski 
also implies by equality a certain levelling process in the economic 
sphere as well. Economic equalit y can.bcJLuxmght about only in a 
socialist society. J.aski’s attempt to harmonize the concepts of liberty 
and equality is the theoretical foundation of his democratic socialist 
philosophy. 

Marx on the Mature of Civil Liberties. 

Speaking about liberties in a bourgeois constitution, Marx 
wrote in “Thg. EiglUeenth Jlruinaire’^ as follows, ‘'The inevitable 
general stair of the liberties of 1848, per.son.il liberty, liberty of tlie 
press, of speech, of association, of asseilibly, ol education and 
religion etc., received a constitutional uniform vvJiich made them 
invulnerable. For each of these libertic.s is proclaimed as the 
absolute right of the French citizen but always with the marginal 
note that it is unlimited insofar as it is not limited by the "equal 
I ights of others and the public safety” or by "laws” that are intend¬ 
ed to mediate just this harmony of the individual libeitie.s with one 
another and with the public safety .. The constitution, therefore, 
constantly refers to future organic laws that are to put into elfcet 
those marginal notes and regulate the enjoyment of these unrestricted 
liberties in such manner that they will collide neither with one 
another nor wdth the public safety. And later, these organic laws 
\\cre. brought into being by the friends of order, and all those 
liljcrties were regulated in such a manner that the bourgeoisie in 
its enjoyment of them finds itself unhindered by the equal rights of 
other classes, where it forbids these liberties entirely to the others or 
permits enjoyment of them under conditions that are just so many 
police traps, this always happens solely in the interest of "public 
safety”, that is, the safety of the bourgeoisie, as the constitution 
prescribes. In the sequel, both sides accordingly appeal with com¬ 
plete justice to the Constitution; the friends of order, who abrogated 
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all these liberties, as well as the democrats, who demanded all of 
them. For each paragraph of the constitution contains its own 
antithesis, its own upper and lower houses, namely, liberty in the 
general phrase, abrogation of liberty in the marginal note. Thus, 
so long as the name of freedom was respected and only its actual 
realization prevented, of course, in a legal way the constitutional 
existenceofliberty remained in fact, inviolate, however moral the 
blows dealt to its existence in actual life/^ 
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SOVEREIGNTY 
1. Definition of Sovereignty 

tSOVEREI GNTY* IS derived from the Latin word supera nus meanin g 
^ suprem e. I t means that in every tuli-tledged or independent Stat e 
t here is an ultimate authority^ an authority from which there isH o 
ap peal.^ T his authority is supreme both in internal and in external , 
matters. Internally, no individual orgrouif of individuaMiaa..tbe 
l^aTn^t to act contrary to th£ decisions., ©f the sover|^gn power. 
In external matters, too, the sovereign State is suprem e. 

Definitions of sovereignty are many and varied {22: 159), Bodin . 
th^first Western writer to deyelop a systematic doctrine of sove¬ 
reignty, dehnes it as ‘the supreme power over citizens„and subjects, 
uiifwtrained by law*. 

Among mo^rn writers, Duguit, a Frenc h pro fessor, says that 
sovereignty as generally understood in his country is the ‘command¬ 
ing power of the State : it is the will of t h e nation organiz ed in tlie 
State ; it is the rig ht to giv^ unconditional or ders to all indivigu^ s 
in the t erri tory ^^e_ S tate, * B urgess, an American writer, describes 
it a s ‘or iginal, absolute, unlimited power over the individual su^cts 
and over all associations of subjects’. 

Giddings, the well-known American sociologist, in The Respond- 
sible State writes: “In all the dictionaries there is no other word 
that has more disastrously been conjured with by the metaphysical 

juggler.Jurists and political theorists, losing sight of concrete 

fact, gave their minds to abstractions. And sovereignty became for 
political science a thing that never was on sea or land.” 

Soltau describes sovereignty as the exercise of “final legal 
coercive power by the State”. Finally, Roucek, Huszar and others, 
in their Introduction to Political Science say “In any theory of politics, 
the concept of sovereignty must be near the centre.” Or, to quote 
them again, “Theories of sovereignty... .are reflections of the social 
facts, political institutions and cultural backg^unds which they are 
intended to explain and to justify.** 

( 201 ) 
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2. Characteristics of SoyEREioNjY 

Writers on the traditional doctrine of sovereignty have summed up 
Its attributes as under : 

(1) absoluteness; 

(2) universality ; 

^3) inalienability; 

(4) permanence; 

[5) indivisibility. 

The sovereign power is said to be absolute and unlimited . Th ere 
is no power on earth which can bind it. {a) Int ernally, the sovereign 
power has absolute power over all individuals and 
/. Absolute- groups of individuals within the State. Whatever 
neis limitations there may be are self-imposed, {b) Eter¬ 

nally, too, the sovereign authority is considered 
supreme. It is absolutely‘independent of any compulsion or inter- 
I'erencc on the part of other States’ [24 : 95). Treaties, international 
understandings and conventions, etc., do not destroy sovereignty, 
inasmuch as tlierc is no compelling power behind them. 

"The remaining attributes of sovereignty are corollaries of this. 

The sovereign power, as seen already, is supreme overall persons, 
associations, and things within the State. This does 

2. Universal- not prevent the State, however, from waiving its 

ily or all-corn- right of jurisdiction in certain matters.! No person 

fnclicnsivcness or body of persons can claim exe mpti on as a ma^r 

orTIgfitT A well-organ i zed worldwide association 
such as the I’ree Masons is not superior to any State. It is subject to 
the laws of individual Slates. 

If sovereignty is absolute and unlimited, it stands to reason that 
it should be inalienable. A sov ereign State, cannot give away_any 
of its essential dctflcats,without d estroy in g itself . An American 
writer, Licber, says: ‘Sovereignty can no more be alienated than 
a tree can alienate its right to sprout or a man can 

3. Inalien- transfer his life and personality without self-destruc- 

abihly tion.’ A State may cede part of its territory to an¬ 

other State. By so doing it surrenders its sovereign 

rights over that particular territory without destroying its sovereignty 
as such. 

Rousseau, who upheld the inalienability of sovereignty claimed 
that power could be transferred, but not will. Sovereignty is the 
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essence of the personality of the State and to alienate it is equivalent 
to suicide. 

• Sovereignty is as permanent as the State itself. So long as the 
State lasts sovereignty lasts The two arc inseparable. Tlie death 
or dispossession of a king or president does not u^ean 
the cessation of sovereignty. Sovereignty shifts 4. Vermancme 
immediately to the )iext bearer. ‘It is only a personal ot perpetuity 
change in the government, not a break in the con¬ 
tinuity of State’ {28: 111). 

The indivisibility of sovereignty is a logical deduction from its 
absoluteness. Thus Gettell writes : ‘Ifsovereignty is 
not a bsolute, no state exists; if sovereignty is^vitle d. 5. Indivisibility 
more than one state exists* {24 : 95).^ 

To sum up the discussion in the forcible words of Cl^hoiin : 
•Sovereignty is an entire thing: to divide it is to destroy it. It is 
the supreme power in a state, and we niigTiV just'as well'speak^oT 
hair a square orTialfa triangle as of half a sovereignty’ {22:173). 
Or, again, ‘there is no difficulty in understanding how powers 
appertaining to sovereignty may be divided and the exercise of one 
portion be delegated to one set of agents and another portion to 
another or, how sovereignty may be vested in one man, in a few, or 
in many. But how sovereignty itself, the supreme power, can be 
divided.... it is impossible to conceive’ {22 : 177). 

3. Different Meanings of Sovereignty 

I’hc term sovereignty is used in different senses, and failure to 
distinguish them results in much confusion. The 
term ‘titular sovereignty’ is used with reference to 'I. Titular 
a king or other monarchical ruler who at one lime Sovereignty 
was a real sovereign, but who for a long time has 
ceased to be such. The king of England is officially referred to as 
tlie ‘sovereign’, although his sovereignty is only nominal. Real power 
passed to other hands long ago. Therefore, the sovereignty of the 
king is a harmless fiction. 

A distinction is often made between legal sovereignty and 

1. Trietschke writes : “A State where sovereignty u divided would be impossi¬ 
ble ; only political dilettanti like Cicero would dally with such eclectic fooleries.’* 
{166:vol. 1:136) 
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political sovereignty. T he legal sovere ign is the supreme law-maUng 
bod y in the State. Only its commands'^are ia^^TT r'can override 
prescriptions of divine law, the principles of morality, 
yjiff Legal and dictates of public opinion. Such a sovereign is 

Sovereignly found in England in the King-in-Parliament. Legal 
sovereignty is the lawyer’s conception of sover¬ 
eignly. It is ‘the determinate person’ referred to in Austin’s definition 
of sovereignty. Courts recognize only those laws which emanate 
from such a sovereign authority. 

This term is not so easy to define. In a democratic country, while 
the legal sovereign is the supreme law-making and law-enforcing 
body, there is behind it the will of the people which 
^ Political is the ultimate and final source of all authority. It 

Sovereignty is the authority from whose verdict there can be no 

appeal. In the words of Dicey, ‘Behind the sover¬ 
eign which the lawyer recognises there is another sovereign to whom 
the legal sovereign must bow.’ To quote the same authority again : 

‘ That body is politically sovereign, the will of which is ultimately 
obeyed by the citizens of the state* {15 : 66). Gilchrist defines it as 
“the sum total of the iniluences in a State which lie behind the law.” 

Much confusion arises when we attempt an exact definition of 
the term ‘political sovereignty*. It is vague and indeterminate. It 
Is not something which can be located with exactness. In a country 
in which direct or pure democracy prevails, legal and political 
sovereignty are almost coincident. But most countries where 
democracy prevails are of the representative or indirect type, 
rhcrclbre, legal sovereignty and political sovereignty arc different. 
Some writers identify political sovereignty with the collective com¬ 
munity, some with the mass of the people, some with the general 
will, some with public opinion, some with the physical power of that 
part of the people who can bring about a successful revolution. 

From political sovereignty to popular sovereignty there is a 
natural transition. Acrording to the doctrine of popular sovereignty, 
ultimate authority^ests_jwith_^c3£^e. In~tKc 
yj^opular eighteenth century it became the cornerstone of the 
Sovereignty teaching of Rousseau, who proclaimed it ‘as with 
a trumpet blast’ {22: 164). The doctrine received 
further impetus in the nineteenth century with the growth of 
democracy so much so that, in all self-governing countries, it is taken 
for granted that the people are the ultimate custodians of political 
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authority. The legal sovereign cannot last long if it deliberately and 
continuously opposes the wishes of the people, for the people in the 
Jast resort can have recourse to force and establish a new government 
by means of revolution. 

Wh ile the doctrine of popular sovereignt y is-a very attractive 
doctrine and satisfies the vanity of the people, difficidty arises when 
we attempt to analyze the concept and give it a precise meaning. 
The more we ponder over it, the more difficult w^ fi nd it to defin e. 
It IS operTto all the criticisms to which the^ conception of political 
sovereignty is exposed. The two possible meanings that can be 
gi^n to the term ‘people’ in defining popular ^ereignty are 
{^‘thc total unorganised indeterminate mass’,0^the electorate. 
People, as understood in the first sense, cannot obviously be the 
sovereign. As regards the second, people can act only through legal 
channels if they arc to be regarded as sovereign in any sense at all. 
In the words of Garner: ‘Unorganized public opinion, however 
powerful, is not sovereignty unless it is clothed in legal form, no 
more so than the informal or unofficial resolution of the members of 
legislative body in law.’ In actual practice, popular sovereignty seems 
to mean nothing more than public opinion in time of peace and the 
might of revolution ‘in the case of a conflict’ {24 : 100). 

Whatever difficulties we may encounter in defining ‘popul.ir 
soverdgnty’, the doctrine contains several valuable ideas : 

Government does not exist for its own good. It exists for llie 
/ good of the people. 

ifl) If people’s wishes are deliberately violated, there is the posii- 
bility of revolution. 

Easy means should be provided for a legal way of expressing 
public opinion. 

^d) Government should be held directly responsible to the 
people through such means as frequent elections, local self- 
Government, referendum, initiative, and recall. 
j(e) Government should exercise its authority directly in accord¬ 
ance with the laws of the land and not act arbitrarily. 

Sovereignty being a question of fact, a distinction is sometimes 
made between dejure and de facto sovereignty. The sovereign 
is the legal sovereign and the de facto sovereign is the actual sovereign 


—a sovereign which is actually obeyed by the people whether it has 
a legal status or not, De facto sovereignty may rest purely on physical 
force or religious influence, while de jure sovereignty has the legal 
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right to command obedience. The distinction between the two comes 
out sharply in times of revolution. Some revolutions mean a mere 
change in the personnel or organisation of govern- 
5. Dejure and ment, while others result in a complete destruction of 
de facto Save- the old legal sovereign and the establishment of a 
rei^nty new one. Austin refused to recognizeL.th£Ldistm^^ 

between dejure and de facto sovereignty, because the 
adjectives ‘lawful’ ^d ^uhlawHir cannot "be applied tQ..2ig.._tcrms 
‘‘sovereI^nty*\ Accordiii£.JlL-Axistki!aL. v iew governments may be 
de facto or dejure but the latt er terms are inapplicable to sovereign ty. 

To give an example, soon after the overthrow of the Ghiang , 
Kai-shek’s regime in China, Communist China became de facto 
sovereign. But now that it has been in power for more than two 
decades and there is none to challenge its authority, and a good 
many State.s (including India) have recognized it, it may be regard¬ 
ed as both de facto and de jure. 

1. I.OCATION OF SoVERKtONTY 

One of the most dillicult questions for a student of political science to 
answ(M- pertains to the location of sovereignty in the State. There is 
diversity of opinion among reputed thinkers on this question. Gettell 
note's that among Ihcse thinkers sovereignty is located respectively in: 

‘ (I) The people of the State. 

‘(2) The organization which has a legal right to make or amend 
the constitution of the State. 

‘(:l) 'I’he sum total of the legal law-making bodies in the govern¬ 
ment of the State’ {24 : 98). ( 

The first of these views need not detain us long, fn dealing earlier 
with the conception of popular sovereignty, we have mentioned the 
several criticisms to which it is open. The other two views, however, 
cannot be so easily dismissed. Difficulty in locating sovereignty is 
not a serious question so far as the United Kingdom is concerned, 
where no distinction is made between constitutional law and statu¬ 
tory law. The English constitution is flexible and is not hemmed in 
on all sides, as is the American constitution. In the United Kingdom, 
legally speaking, the Parliament including the King, Lords and 
Commons is supreme. It can make and unmake any laws. It is, 
therefore, described as legal sovereign. The political sovereign is the 
people as a whole, or, strictly speaking the electorate. 
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In the United States, owing to its rigid constitution, it is not so 
easy to locate sovereignty. Neither the President nor the legislatures, 
federal or State, enjoy absolute legal powers. Every act of theirs 
which goes beyond the limits of the constitution can be Questioned 
by the appropriate courts. Sovereignty, therefore, is not vested in 
them but rests in that body which is legally entitled to change the 
constitution. 

Gettell and a few other writers take exception to the point of 
view which regards legal sovereignty as vested in that body which 
can make and amend the constitution. Their chief argument is that 
'the constitution-making organs act intermittently and at infrequent 
intervals, in some cases never’, while the sovereignty of the State 
must be constantly exercised. They, therefore, locate sovereignty in 
‘the sum total of all law-making bodies in the government’, inclu¬ 
ding [24 : 102) : 

‘(1) Legislature —National, commonwealtli, or local. 

‘(2) Courts —In so far as they create law, not when merely inter¬ 
preting or applying law. 

‘(3) Executive oJficiaU —In so far as they create law, by ordinances, 
proclamations, etc. 

‘(4) Conventions —When acting legally as law-making bodies, as 
in the case of a constitutional convention properly assem¬ 
bled. 

‘(5) Electorate —When exercising powers of referendum or of 
plebiscite’ {21 : 103). 

Notwithstanding the merits add iced bv Gettell the rh«'o:y undi.r 
review does not seem to be satisfacio’-y. It rests on a profour.d 
fusion between the State and government. The various law-maki:.g 
bodies are manifestations of the organic unity of the State and are 
not divisions of the sovereignty of the State. Their powers of law¬ 
making are delegated powers. Therefore, sovereignty does not rest 
in them, but is vested in that body which can make and amend the 
constitution and allot its powers among the various organs which 
express its will. 

5. John Austin’s Theory of Sovereignty 

In his lectures on Jurisprudence^ Austin writes : The notions of sove¬ 
reignty and independent political society may be expressed concisely 
thus : a determinate human superior not in a habit of obedience to 
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a like superior, receives habitual obedience from the bulk of a given 
society, that determinate superior is sovereign in that society; and 
the society (including the superior) is a society political and indepen¬ 
dent’. Laws are defined simply as the command of a superior to an 
inferior. In Austin’s words : ‘Law is the aggregate of rules set by men 
as politically superior, or sovereign, to men as politically subject*. 
The chief reason for the bulk of a given society rendering habitual 
obedience to a determinate human superior is the power it possesses 
‘to put compulsion without limit on subjects or fellow subjects’ 
{Volume 1226, 1869 ed.). 

One of the most important things to note in Austin’s theory of 
sovereignty is that he makes power or might the determining factor. 
There is no question of laws or right. If Rousseau places the empha¬ 
sis on will, Austin’s emphasis is on force {57 : 350). 

The legal view of sovereignty has been best expounded by John 
Austin. It carries with it a certain scientific precision and finality 
which is higldy impressive. Itcan be summed up under the following 
four simple propositions : 

JA In every State (or ‘society political and independent’ as 
Austin calls it) (here is a ‘determinate human superior*, who 
receives ‘liabilual obedience* from ‘the bulk* oTits citizens. 

jf!l) VN’halc ver this superior commands is law, and without him 
there can he no law. ~ 

j(3) The power of this superior, whi( h is known as sovereignty, is 
iiulivisible. 

j(4) This sovereign power is absolute and incapable of limitation. 
Criticism. 

(1) All of these propositions have been severely handled by critics. 
Yet, as Lord points out, every one of them contains a truth or a half 
truth which is of importance. 

(«) 'Fhe first proposition was attacked by Sir Henry Maine in his 
luirlv Institution^, in which he shows that in many of the 
Empires of the East there is nothing to correspond with 
‘the determinate superi«*r’ of Austin. In the Sikh kingdom 
of the Punjab, for instance, Ranjit Singh exercised despotic 
power over his subjects. To disobey even his smallest com¬ 
mands meant death or mutilation. Yet even he was subject 
to the customary laws of the community, and never issued a 
command in the Austinian sense of the term. Customs are 
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the outcome of ages and do not proceed from any *determi- 
nate person* or body of persons. 

(6) It is relatively easy to locate the 'determinate superior’ in the 
United Kingdom, but when the theory is applied to ancient 
despotisms of the East or to the constitution of the United 
States, it is not very helpful. Nevertheless, we agree with 
Lord in holding that because it is difficult to locate the sup¬ 
reme power in a given State we should not deny its presence 
altogether. 

(2) Austin’s second proposition is that the sovereign in the sense 
of a ‘determinate human superior* is the supreme law-maker. What¬ 
ever he commands is law. As regards long-standing customs and 
immemorial traditions which exist in every community, alongside of 
positive laws, the Austinian position is ‘What the sovereign permits 
he commands’. Taking for example, the English common law ‘which 
exists in customs, which are explained, modified or expanded when the 
courts apply them’ (2S; 115), it may be said that the king in Parlia¬ 
ment permits the common law and as such can alter it in the way it 
pleases. But this is largely a theoretical power, for the sovereign cannot 
alter much of the common law without endangering its own 
safety. 

Austin’s theory, in brief, errs in regarding all laws as merely 
‘commands’ and in overemphasizing the single element of force. 
The supremacy of his sovereign is only in respect of positive law: 
and it is only in the legal, and not in the moral or physical sense 
possible to apply his theory. Only as a maker of positive law the 
> sovereign is supreme and uncontrolled. 

From all this it would appear that the Austinian sovereign is not 
the sole creator of laws. Duguit goes so far as to say that it is not the 
State which creates laws, but it islaws, which create the State. ‘Laws’, 
he says, ‘are merely the expression of social necessity*. 

(3) The third proposition is that sovereignty is indivisible. 

(a) From one point of view, as Lord points out, this is an unten¬ 
able proposition. In every political society there is a division 
of functions though not of will, and without such division 
no government can be conducted effectively. In the British 
constitution, there is not only a Legislative Sovereign, but 
also an Executive and a Judicial Sovereign. From this it 
would appear that sovereignty is divisible. In reply to it. 


>4 
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the Auslinians would say that the legislative sovereign is the 
real sovereign because it is habitually obeyed by the execu¬ 
tive and the judges, but what about countries such as the 
United States which have a fundamental law, unalterable 
by the ordinary process of legislation ? 
ib) The distinction between legal and political sovereignty also 
has at times been construed to mean the divisibility of 
sovereignty. Austin was aware of the fact that the people 
ofl'.ngland or ‘the numerous body of the commons’, as he 
tleseriljcd tlicm, liad a sliarc in sovereignty. But, not being 
able to anticipate the later distinction between legal and 
political sovereignty, he fell into the error of believing that 
people formed a part of the legal sovereign. 

(4) 'f ile fourth proposition is that the sovereign power is absolute 
and unlimited, riiis position has been vehemently attacked by 
pluralists. Iwen non-pluralists recognize that though the sovereign 
may be legally unlimited, there are political and historical limits on 
every side They consider the unlimited authority and infinite right 
of the sovereign power as mere abstractions of jurisprudence. 

Tui Pi.ru\nsri( CuiricisM or the Theory or Sovereionty 

Poliiic.d pluralism which criticises the doctune of sovereignty is 
the logical consequence of a |)ragmati< analysis of the dynamics of 
|)Ower. The concentration of |X)wcr at a single ccmlral source results 
in a ivianni(MKo<'ial order. ’The dispersion of power to peripheral 
poiiitN ofihe body politic is the basis of free societies. Laski’s theory 
of lln> plur.disiic siat«‘ is essentially l)ased on a federal conception of 
l)oliiieal auihoriiy I’ln' federal conception of political authority is 
the indispensable eoiidition ofa really democratic political system. 
The pluralist tiuuks that-the state should not monopolize power in 
Nociety but .sliould share it equitably with other groups and associa¬ 
tions. It shoiiKl not tr\ to reduce the varied aspects of its citizens’ 
lives to a wooden uniformit). Instead of threatening force to secure 
the total ac(|uiescencc of all dissenting groups in its own majestic 
will, the state shotdd respect their reasonable autonomy and regard 
social diversitv a< the conclusive proof of a really healthy community'. 


I. H.irolil ; “Tlie Problem of Sovereignly”, Cliapter I;pp. 5-21- 
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III the interests of society as a whole, the state is asked to renounce 
its claim for sovereignty. 

Reinterpretation of the Doctrine of Consent. 

Besides, this argument involves a rcdnterpretatinn of the doctrine 
of consent in politics. It regards the traditional doctrine of consent as 
“a specious intellectualism” which does not express the governmental 
process adequately. “We do not choose our governors”, Laski says, 
“in the sense of actively making certain persons govern by our 
deliberate choice. We do not accept their legislation in the sense of 
(iivding it expressive of what is one with our own sense of our needs. 
Bi'lwcen us and our rulers there lies a vast abyss which is filled by 
the devices that power and its varied mechanisms bring into being. 
We are told that public opinion wills this and desires the other. But 
we have no satisfying channels either for the garnering of public 
Opinion or for placing before it the materials upon which it may 
build an edifice of demand which represents its wants. Consent may 
in practice mean any of a score of things from blank ignorance 
through dumb inertia to deliberate coercion” {47:241), If the 
liberal dogma of consent as the basis of government be impractic¬ 
able, what is its proper substitute? The alternative that Laski 
suggests is the maximum association of the organised interests within 
the community with the dynamics of government. 

Revision oj the Theory of Representation, 

The participation of organised groups in the actual formulation 
of state policies can be secured only by reorganizing the representa¬ 
tive mechanism of the modern state. Walter Lippmann once said 
that the classical theory of representation assumes that the successful 
condidate of a constituency represents the best wisdom of his 
canstituents and that the legislature compossed of such delegates is 
the best repository of national wisdom.^ Disagreeing with the 
classical theory, Laski says, “Obviously, nothing of the sort occurs. 
The wisdom of most men is simply never made available to their 
representatives in a central legislature. Those who choose arc, 

1. Waiter Lippmann : “Public Opinion”, p. 288. Writing in an American 
context, Lippmann says, “The theory is that the best man of each district brings 
'the best wisdom of his constituents to a central place and that all these wisdoms 
combined are all the wisdom that (Congress needs”. (Quoted by Laski in “A 
Grammar of Politics”, p. 264). 
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often enough, unable to say what that wisdom is; those who are 
chosen are not seldom unable to interpret, sometimes from self- 
interest, sometimes from stupidity, the wisdom that does express 
itself. The idea that my will and my experience are, in some 
mystic fashion, embodied in the will and experience of my represen¬ 
tative is contradicted by all the facts at our disposal. My will 
cannni, as Rousseau saw, ever be represented at all*’ (47:264). 

Rouiffaif, Las'ei andG.D.H. Cole. 

Rousseau suggested direct flemocraey as a substitute for re¬ 
presentative democracy. But direct democracy can properly function 
only in small communities. Laski does not agree with Cole’s view 
of functional representation either. “It is true”, he says, “that I 
cannot be fully represented as a citizen, but it is also true that I can¬ 
not be fully represented as an engineer or a doctor or a carpenter” 
(47 : 266 ). Instcad of a functional parliament replacing the territorial 
assembly of the present, he would like the creation of a system of 
advisory councils of interest groups to aid and advise the territorial 
legislature as well as the administrative departments of the state, 
“Because society is fedoial”, says T.aski, “authority must be federal 

also. That involves.the making of decisions out of the interests 

which will !)e affected by them, and, in turn, their application by 
those ini<'r(sts. It means making the mining industry a unit of 
administration in thi'same sense as liancashire. It means surround¬ 
ing the Ministr\ of lalucation with bodies entitled to speak on behalf 
of the parlies to the educational process. It means the abandon¬ 

ment of the sovereign •state in the sen'c which equates the latter 
with society and gives it, thereby, the right to dictate to associations 
within .socielv’ {47:271\ The basic problem that confronts the 
plurali.stic theory ot the state revolves round the conception of 
sovereignty. I'he validity of the pluralistic theory aia whole depends 
upon the eflcciivcness of its charges against the classical conception 
of sovciregnty which was so admirably put forward by Austin and his 
disciples. 

f.indsay, Barker and hrahhe on Sovereignty. 

While the anarchists believe in the abolition of the state, the 
pluralists like Laski arc prepared to retain it but on condition that it 
surrender its sovereignty. “Ifwclookai the facts”, wrote Lindsay, 
“It is clear enough that the theory of the sovereign state has broken 
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clown”.^ Barker agreed that “no political common place has become 
more arid and unfruitful than the doctrine of the sovereign state’^.* 
Krabbe similarly pleaded that “the notion of sovereignty must be 
expunged from political theory”.^ Echoing thes words, Laski 
argued that “it would be of lasting Ijcnefit to political science if the 
whole concept of sovereignty were surrendered” {47‘.4t). There 
ought to be grave reasoi's, one is led to believe, tlmt have provoked 
iji the pluralist mind so violent an attitude again.'.l the doctrine of 
state.sovereignty. 

7 href Aspects of Sovereignty. 

Tlic classical theory of sovereignty, according to Laski, dctnancls 
a critical investigation from three different aspects. One of the 
a^iec ts is The sovereign state is essentially a product of 

certain historical circumstances in a definite epoch, I he history 
behind the sovereign state should be carefully scrutinized and the 
various factors that gave rise to it should be .scientifically analysed. 
This kind of historical examination of the doctrine of state sovere¬ 
ignty would alone explain its present strength and its future utility. 
In the second place, the theory of so yerpignty inv,.| vcs a conce ption 
of law whiclTreg ards it as the command of the sovereitm . It should 
1)6 cjlt^lully examined how far the juristic postulates of Austin arc 
\alid for political philosophy. Lastly, the modern theory of sovere¬ 
ignty is based on a theory of political organization which insists that 
in every political s ociety there ought to be a definite human superior 
who is habitually obeyed by all administrative a genci es and nil 
piivate citiz^s. In other “words, it insists upon a centralized ad¬ 
ministrative structure in industry and in government with little 
scope for group■autdhcfmy amJTzidivrdual initiative. The traditional 
views regarding sovereignty expressed successively by Bodin, Hobbes, 
Rousseau, Aegel and Austin should be reconsidered from all the 
three angles. Laski examines the theory of sovereignty from all these 
aspects and arrives at the startling conclusion that it is completely 
valueless for modern political theory. 

1. A. U. Lindsay: “I'hc State in Recent Political I hcory”, in "Political 
Quarterly” Vol. 1 (February 1914), pp. 128-145). 

2. lirncst Barker : "'I'lie Superstition of the .State”, in "London 'limes 
Liiorary Supplement”, (July, 1918), p. 329). 

3. H. Krabbe : “The Modern Idea of the State” (Translation by George H. 
Sabine and Walter J. Shepard, New York and London. 1922), p. 35. 
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Historical Aspects of Sovereignty. 

Historically, the sovereign state is the product of the religious 
struggles of the western world in the sixteenth century. The emer¬ 
gence of the sovereign state gave rise to the monistic theory of the 
state. "Wc must ceaselessly remember”, says Laski, “that the 
jiionistic theory of the state was born in an age of crisis and that each 
period of its rcvefSIication has synchronized with some momentous 
event which has signalized a change in the distribution of political 
power. Bodin, as is well known, was of that party which, in an age 
of religious warfare, asserted, lest it perish in an alien battle, the 
.supremacy of tlie stale. Hobbes sought the means of order in a period 
when King and Parliament battled for the balance of power. Bentham 
published his ‘‘Fragment” on the eve of the Declaration of Indepen¬ 
dence ; and Adam Smith, in the same year, was outlining the pro- 
gi anirnc of anothei and profounder revolution. Hegel’s philosophy 
was the ouli ome of a vision of German multiplicity destroyed by the 
unity (»f France. Austin’s book was conceived when the middle 
classes of France and Fngland had, in their various ways, achieved 
the cfmfiucst of a slate hitherto but partly open to their ambition” 
{129 : 233). The monistic political thinkers, who evolved the 
doctrine of state sovereignty, did so in older to reinforce the authority 
of the state in a period of crisis. 

L'll/ier, Uiotm, Bodin and Locke. 

Fxtcrnally, the theory of the sovereign state represented the 
(iroiest of national monarchies in Europe against the papal claims of 
ov'crlordship. Lutlier was the first protagonist of princely sovereignty 
as the success of the Reformation and his struggle against the Pope 
depended on the support and alliance of the princes who were waging 
a similar snuggle in a diifercnt sphere. Grotius was the first jurist 
who evolved his theory of international law on a clear lecognition of 
the principle of state sovereignty in the international field. But the 
lecognition of st.itc supremacy in the international field was not 
enough. The existence of national monarchies was jeopardized by 
the religious feuds and the consequential division of the national 
communities into warring sects. The ruling princes applied their 
sovereign rights to secure internal peace by suppressing and persecut¬ 
ing the members of the rival sects in the beginning. When this policy 
failed to achieve necessary results, the political thinkers like Locke 
recommended a policy of religious toleration so that the religious 
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tuinorities could be gradually assimilated within a nation. Bodin war' 
the first political thinker who suggested the extension of sovereignty 
in the internal sphere. 

IlobbeSf Rousseau, Bentham and Austin, 

Originally the sovereign state emerged to vindicate the supremacy 
of the political authority against ecclesiastical claims. Subsequently, 
it extended its supremacy to every department of human activity, 
religious or otherwise. The social groups, economic classes, religious 
sects and even cultural associations were brought undei the iron heel 
of the all-conquering state. In the hands of Hobbes, the theory of 
sovereignty became an instrument of rtionarchical despotism. 
Rousseau glorified the sovereign people but his ideas were utilized 
by the French bourgeoisie to establish its own dictatorship in France. 
In the name of sovereignty, Hegel aski;d the C/erman people to 
.surrender their liberty and rights to a Icndal-militarist clique that 
ruled Prussia in'the name of the Emperor. Bentham was the spokes¬ 
man of the English middle-class that aspired to control die English 
state by way of parliamentary sovereignty. Austin, as Laski thinks, 
emphasized the dogma of parliamentary .sovereignly as a device to 
perpetuate a similar status quo. Chief Justice Marshall interpreted 
the doctrine of national sovereignty for the benefit of the Aintrriean 
bourgeoisie struggling against state particularism. 

Limited Validity of the Theory of Sovereignty. 

The conclusion that Laski draws from thi.s analysis of the histori¬ 
cal evolution of the sovereign state is that the theory of sovereignty 
might be considered valid for particular societies in a particular 
epoch but it could not be regarded as valid for all societies in all ages. 
The conception of state sovereignty was completely unknown to 
ancient Greeks and was quite out of place in medieval politics. Even 
in modern times, the doctrine of state sovereignty was successively 
challenged by organized groups within the community either reli¬ 
gious or economic. A historical survey of the successive conflicts 
between the British Parliament and the various religious sects on the 
question of secular control over doctrinal affairs or internal discipline 
of the sects has conclusively proved the inadcfiuacy of the theory of 
parliamentary sovereignty as conceived by Austin. I’he miserable 
failure of Bismarck’s experiment with thd ^fCultur-Kainpf’ proves the 
same thing under German conditions. Laski further holds that the 
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operation of sovereignty remains suspended in times of civil upheaval 
when different factions light among themselves for the control of state 
sovereignty but none of those factions is able to claim that it com¬ 
mands it. The theory of sovereignty is, therefore, on its internal 
side a doctrine of doubtful validity. 

International Aspect of Sovereignty. 

In modern times, the theory of sovereignty has become ana¬ 
chronistic on its international side also. “Internationally”, says 
Laski, it is not diliicult to conceive tlie organisation of an allegiance 
which reaches beyond the limits of the state. To leave with a handful 
of men, for instance, the power to make war may well seem ana¬ 
chronistic to those who envisage the consequences of war. When 
State sovereignty in international aifairs was recognized, there was 
no authority existent to which that type of control might be entrusted. 

It is at least arguable now that an authority predominant over states 
may be conceived whicli is entrusted the regulation of those affairs 

of more than national interest.It involves, at any rate on the 

internatioiial side, the abolition of State Sovereignty”. He thinks 
th.it the emergence of a w orld organization like the former League 
of Nations was essentially a development in this direction. 

Jtuistic Aspects of Sovereignty. 

Secondly, the theory of state sovereignty as developed by Austin 
and his disciples docs not even give a true explanation of the legal 
order of those political societies for which it has largely been con¬ 
ceived. lu the sphere of jurisprudence, Laski finds the views of 
Montesquieu, Sir Henry Maine, Durkheiin, Duguit and Krabbe as 
of far greater value than those of the analytical jurists like Austin. 
“Political philosophy, ’ says Laski, “must, doubtless, consider law 
as an important factor in the life of the State. But it must also bear 
eeaselesdy in mind that the ihethod of approach to the natui'e of law 
is, for itself, cither akin to that suggested by Montesquieu, or else 
more likely to deceive than to assist. Law, for the student of politics, 
is built upon the general social environment. It expresses what are 
held to be the necessary social relations of a State at some given 
period. The organ by which it is declared to be law is, for politics, 
incomparably less important than the forces which made that organ 
act in the particular way” {47:55). Laski is, therefore, convinced 
that Austin’s conception of the legal order as a formal hierarchy, in 
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which the political superior is entitled to receive habitual obedience 
to its commands from all who happen to reside within its territorial 
jurisdiction, is inadequate because it does not inquire into the sub¬ 
stance of those commands which arc to be canonized as law by the 
fiat of the sovereign. 

Positivistic Conception of Jurtsprudetue. 

In this way, Laski is led to develop his positivistic or historical 
conception of jurisprudence. Like Sir Heiiry Maine, he regards law 
as the embodiment of custom and moral outlook of a given society. 
Ill other words, it is an expression of social relations of a given period. 
The political superior of Austin’s conception, when deprived of its 
conceptual majesty, is actually an agent of the dominant social groups 
for registering their will which is conditioned by the social environ¬ 
ment in which it is formulated. 

Pragmatically speaking, the will ol the sovereign is never absolute 
because it is in a continuous process of modification due to the 
resistance put up by the corporate wills within the state. The cor¬ 
porate wills as necessarily define the content of law as the will of the 
political sovereign. The King-in-Parliament may be sovereign in a 
formal sense but the factory legislation of England would be un¬ 
intelligible purely in terms nf the will of the political sovereign. A 
realistic conception of law must concede that the corporate wills of 
trade unions have played as effective a role in the actual formulation 
of labour legislation as the will of the political sovereign expressed 
through parliamentary leaders. 

Personality Theory of Corporations. 

Laski is attracted by the juristic conceptions of Gierke and Mait¬ 
land although he does not fully agree with the personality theory of 
corporations advanced by them. But he agrees with them in regard¬ 
ing the corporation as autonomous bodies sharing alongwith the 
political sovereign in the legislative process and legal life of the 
community. The classical theory of sovereignty denies that the 
sources of law are essentially plural. Laski as a pluralist recognizes 
the inherent plurality of the legal order. 

Federalism and Sovereignty. 

The emergence of federal politics further shows the inadequacy 
of Austin’s conception of sovereignty. It is difficult to locate a deter- 
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niinate human superior as the political sovereign in the American 
body politic. “The Congress”, says Laski, “is a limited body the 
powers of which are carefully defined; the separate states are simi¬ 
larly combined within the four corners of the Constitution; and 
even the amendment of the Constitution is limited by the exception 
tliat no state shall, withotil its own con.scnt, be deprived of its equal 
sulfrage in the Senate. In the theoretic sense, therefore, the United 
Slates lias no sovereign organ; for the Judges of the Supreme Court, 
being over-ridden by Constitutional Amendment, are clearly only a 
penultimate court of reference. A peculiar historical experience has 
therefore devised the means of building a state from which the con¬ 
ception of sovereignty is absent” (47 : 49). But this type of difficulty 
is not coulined to those states which have adopted a federal form of 
govetmucnl. The peculiar structure of the Belgian constitution is 
cited by I.aski as an example of a unitary state which also lacks a 
sovereign organ in the Auslinian sense. 

('om/ilexily oj l/if Law-making Process. 

The sociological conception ol law clearly points out that the 
hiw-making proi e.ss is too complex to be adequately explained by the 
simple Auslinian hypothesis. “The most perfect example of the 
.\nstini.m view,” says Laski, “is, of course, the position held by the 
King-in-Parliamcnt. Any command which issues therefrom will, as 
Dicey pointed out in a classic analysis, be obeyed by enforcement 
through the courb. But every one knows that to regard the King-in- 
I’arliamcnt as a son creign l>ody in the Austinian sense is absurd. No 
I’.irliarnenl wouhl dare to disfranchise the Roman Catholics or to 
prohibit the existence »)f trade unions. If it made the attempt, it 
would cease to be a Parliament” (47:52). Laski is of opinion that 
PariiaiiK'iU can b;*have as an Austinian absolute only in a conceptual 
world. If it tried to act in the same manner in the world of realities, 
it is bound to l)c destroy^ by the organized will of the nation as a 
whole or that of the powerful dissenting groups. 

Diccy’s yiew on Polilual Sovereignty. 

But when Laski says that the will of the King-in-Parliament may 
be superseded by the will of the nation, he is merely echoing Dicey’s 
words that there is a political sovereign behind the legal sovereign. 
This political sovereign, as Dicey said, is the electorate. Laski has, 
however, restated the same thing in a pluralistic form. “There is 
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probably a larger degree of obedience,” he says, “from the sovereign 
Parliament to its constituents than there is the other way round; a 
scries of by-elections, for instance, produce with amazing rapidity a 

change in the will and temper of the sovereign. Behind.the 

legally omnipotent authority it is not very difbcult to discern an 
electorate to whose opinions and desires increasing deference must 
be shown. That notion of an increasing deference is important. As 
the community becomes organized into associations with the tnd of 
bringing pressure to boar on government, the sovereign organ be¬ 
comes, as a general process, little more than a machine for registering 
decisions arrived at elsewhere. All the forms of an Aiistinian arrange¬ 
ment are preserved; but it is upon their saving condition that their 
substance is surrendered” {47:53). The pluralistic state is thus a 
state without sovereignty. It is just an association among other asso¬ 
ciations advancing no particular claims of legal majesty for itself. 

The Fiction of Popular Sovereignly, 

The reaction of Laski to Rousseau’s conception of popular 
sovereignty is equally hostile. He thinks that llie theory of Rousseau 
is an impossible fiction. The hypothesis of Rousseau is that unlimited 
power in society should be vested in the people as a whole. Laski 
admits that the myth of popular sovereignty has been the theoretical 
basis of a number of popular revolutions—the most important of 
these being the American and French Revolutions. But the real 
criticism of the theory of popular sovereignty is that it always remain¬ 
ed a myth. The sovereignty of the general will could not operate, as 
he thinks, even under the modern conditions of representative 
government. 

According to Laski, administrative application of Rousseau’s 
theory of popular sovereignty is not in the realm of a working hypo¬ 
thesis. Rousseau tried to distinguish between the state and govern¬ 
ment by assigning unrestricted power to the former. In the absence 
of representative institutions, the government was to be carried on 
either by perpetual plebiscites or frequent meetings of the assembly 
of all citizens. Laski thinks that “so frequent an elicitation of the 
sovereign’s will” was not possible even in small states. The business 
of the modern state is too complex to be conducted in this way. In 
practice, democracy can mean no more than majority rule through 
elected parliaments and this was not acceptable to Rousseau. Laski 
feels that Rousseau’s political system was likely to lead to oligarchical 
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rule of “that minority” which is able to manipulate the will of the 
mass of the population. The conception of popular sovereignty in 
the sense of the whole people legislating, adjudicating and adminis¬ 
tering themselves was, therefore, an impossible fiction {J29\213). It 
shows that Laski is neither prepared to accept the doctrine of 
sovereignty as a legal postulate of Austin’s conception nor would he 
accept it in the form of Rousseau’s myth of the general will. 
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'^HOUOH pluralism and a pluralistic universe are long*established 
terms in philosophy, pluralism in political science is a relatively 
modern term. 

The pluralistic theory of the State is opposed to the monistic 
theory. Mabbott distinguishes between absolute monism and concrete 
monism. According to the former theory, the State 
is the only legitimate association and all others are Definition of 
to be suppressed by the State if necessary. No one Terms 
in his senses would support such a theory today. 

Concrete monism, on the other hand, admits the need of functional 
associations, but wants to subordinate them to the State. This theory 
of the State has many followers among political thinkers. Plural¬ 
ism, in the strict sense of the term, argues that the State and other 
associations are on a par with each other and that the State is not 
to have any superior value or status. Extreme pluralists would want 
to abolish the State altogether and transfer all its functions to other 
associations. In this respect pluralists are no different from anarchists. 
Most pluralists, however, do not go that far. They stop with guild 
socialism or at the most with syndicalism. Mabbott takes the view 
that the State is “a specialized association among others” {141 \ 119). 

In his well-known work Political Pluralism^ Hsiao defines the 
monistic state as “one which possesses, or which should possess, a 
single source of authority that is theoretically comprehensive and un¬ 
limited in its exercise”. By contrast, the pluralistic state is defined 
by Hsiao as “one in which there exists no single authority that is ail 
competent and comprehensive, no unified system of law, no centra¬ 
lized organ of administration, no generation of political will”. 

Among the factors, gsponsible for the rise of pluralism, the general¬ 
ly held opinion is that ^ur alism is a reaction to the absolutist concep- 
t ion of the State as held by Hegel in the nineteenth century and as it 
influenced the idealists, militarists and fascists. Hegel raised the State 
to a mystical height, viewing it as *God on earth* and investing it not 
( 221 ) 
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only with supreme legal but also with supreme moral authority. 
Coker regards this factor as scc^dary when compared with such 
factors as the %id Jcgral view of__ $.Qver£igmy_as 
Factors respon- advnratcd b y the analytical jurists sin ce the d^VS of 
sihle for the ri^t ToHn Austin. Critics remind us that Hegel inter- 
of Plurnlism preted the State primarily in terms of its moral sup¬ 
remacy and was not averse to the idea of functional 
representation, so dear to the hearts of pluralists, particularly the 
guild socialists. 

'The legal view of sovereignty is often regarded by pluralists at 
any rate as the principal factor responsible for the rise of pluralism. 
But as impartial critics have pointed out there can be no gainsaying 
(he fact that within (he limits prescribed by Austin, sovereignty is 
supreme and that such sovereignty cannot be shared with other 
associations. 

Closely connected with the legal approach to sovereignty is the 
conception of law as laid down by the analytical jurists. Pl uralist s 
such as Du guit /md tn the eptire app roach^nd hold 

that law as such (the spirit of law) is s uperior and ante rior to the 
law laid <lovyn by t li e Sta te. They forget that Austin and his followers 
are concerned only with po.sitivc law, legal law or statutory law; and 
are not dircclly concerned with such conceptions as moral law, 
natural law, anti the sense of law embedded in the minds and con¬ 
sciences of peoplt!. 

.\ fourth factor put forward by some writers for the rise of plural¬ 
ism is the rise and r apid spread of fed pralism injhe. field o f constitu- 
tions. Their argument is that the experience of federal states is that 
sovereignty in the .\ustiulan sense of the term is difficult, if not im¬ 
possible, to loc ate in a federal state. Therefore, they jump to the 
conclusion that pluralism is the only logical solution. One cannot 
very well agree with this view-because, however difficult it may be 
to locate sovereignty in a federal stale, it is not absent. As Hsiao says 
“Fed eral ism an d monism are not incomp atible terms” (7/5 : 7). 

The urgent need there is for an cHecdVe international law and 
international morality is often cited as a reason why sovereignty 
should undergo modification in the direction of pluralism. This 
argument too docs not carry much conviction. It is possible to inter¬ 
pret the limitations of international law and international morality 
as auto-limitations or self-limitations. If the British Constitution can 
function satisfactorily on the basis of conventions, so can states with 
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limited external sovereignty in a rapidly shrinking world. Inter¬ 
nationalism and sovereignty are not incompatible with each other. 

Pluralism in the western world may be said to have had its dim 
beginnings in the guild system of the Middle Ages.^ In the unsettled 
conditions of those times, the merchant, trade, and 
craft guilds of the period came to enjoy considerable Phirali^tic 
autonomy and assumed the character of corpora- Thinkers^ 
tions. Otto nifrlet xn n^rnnai^y s\nA F. W MaitLanil I 

in England, in the last quarter of the nineteenth century, may be 
r^arde d as the originators o f p hi ralism in j3nodf»rii -fimes, on the side 
orpermanent groups within society. Both these writers look upon 
these groups as having a consciousness and a will of their own, as 
distinct from those of their individual members. 

Much the same doctrine of the ‘real personality’ of groups has 
been advocated by J. N. Figgis in relation to the Church. The 
Church, he says, does not exist by an act of grace on the part of the 
State, but has ‘powers of self-development like a person’. Its corpo¬ 
rate personality is neither granted nor withheld by the State but has 
simply to be recognized. Human society, says Figgis, is not a ‘sand 
heap of individuals related only through the State, but an ascending 
hierarchy of groups’. The traditional doctrine of sovereignty is, 
therefore, according to him, ‘a venerable superstition’. The general 
trend of his thought is that there are different spheres of action in 
which different groups should function exclusively. 

Pluralism has found its support in England in the writings of the 
Webbs, G. D. H. Cole, H. J. Laski, A. D. Lindsay, 
aUd E. Barker. They do not all adopt the same Pluralism in 
approach nor do they place the same emphasis on England 
pluralism. 

Cole may be regarded as the most vigorous upholder of pluralism 
among English writers ; but even he toned down his views in his later 
years. According to the Webbs and Cole, legislative power must be 
divided between several bodies or ‘parliaments* so that the legisla¬ 
tive function, as a constitutional instrument, becomes a system of 
balance of powers, not between a parliament and a supreme court 
but between many independent “functions” or organized interests 
so that every one of them should be in its own sphere supreme 
(Hsiao). 


1. For ideas in this section the author is indebted to F. W. Goker and Hsiao. 
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The Webbs, like Cole, envisage a “Social Parliament” and a 
“Political Parliament”, the former to represent individuals as mem¬ 
bers in a “Social Democracy” and the latter to represent them in 
the capacity of citizens in a “Political Democracy”. Suffice it to say 
that this is an impracticable division. 

According Xo A. D. Lindsay, “the State.can have control 

over the corporations within it only if, and so far as, the citizens are 
prepared to give it such power”. The State has no personality of its 
own, for the idea of a ‘group mind’, a ‘group will’ or a group perso¬ 
nality in reference to corporations is an absurdity. The State is ‘an 
organization of organizations’. While other organizations have a 
voluntary and selective membership, the State has a compulsive and 
comprehmsive membership. But this uniqueness alone is not enough to 
justify the doctrine of a sovereign State. 

Lrne\t Barker rejects the conception of the ‘real personality’ of 
groups. But he admits the juristic claim that the permanent groups 
within society existed prior to the State and that each of them has a 
corporate character and function of its own. ‘The State’, says Barker, 
‘as a general and embracing scheme of life, must necessarily adjust 
the relations of associations to itself, to other associations, and to their 
own members—to itself in order to maintain the integrity of its own 
scheme; to other associations in order to preserve the equality of asso¬ 
ciations before law, and to their own members in order to preserve 
the individual from the possible tyranny of the group’. The State is 
interpreted as a group of groups or a community of communities. 

While there is no logical connection between pragmatism and 
pluralism in general, in the thought of William James the two seem to 
be linked together. James looks upon pragmatism 
Plunr/tMii in as offering a middle course between absolute mon- 
.V. America ism and absolute pluralism. Commenting on it, 
Hsiao observes that James loves a pluralistic 
universe, but that his reason tells him to choose a monistic order. 

Miss M. P. Follell in her excellent book. The New\State, shows 
ilistinct pluralistic tendencies, but refuses to take an extreme view. 
She looks upon the State as a unifying agency. It acts upon the 
individual not only through the various groups to which he belongs 
but also directly. In the striking language of the author herself: ‘the 
state cannot be composed of groups because no group nor any num¬ 
ber of groups can contain the whole of me, and the ideal state 
demands the whole of me.My citizenship is something bigger 
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than my membership in the vocational groups. We want the whole 

man in politics.The ideal unified State is not all-absorptive. It 

is all inclusive.... The true State must gather up every interest with¬ 
in itself. It must take our many loyalties and find how it can make 
them one. The home of my soul is in the state’. This notable tribute 
to the uniqueness of the State from one who shows distinct pluralistic 
tendencies is indeed significant. 

R. M. Macfver (originally a Canadian), in his The Modern State, 
advances the familiar pluralistic conception that the State is one 
association among many within the community, although exercising 
functions of a unique character. The State has the essential cha¬ 
racter of a corporation. It has ‘definite limits, definite powers and 
responsibilities’ (55 : 473). As a Corporation, ‘it is the subject of 
rights and obligations which belong to it as a unity’ (55 ; 473), 
Other associations being as native to the soil of society as the state 
itself, the state is not their creator. It stands for the common interest 
of all individuals and associations, but not for the whole of the 
common interest’ (55 : 473). ‘The partial interests of a thousand 
associations, cultural and economic, are also parts of the common 
interest’ (55 : 476). The business of the State is merely to give ‘a form 
of unity to the whole system of social relationships’. 

Maciver goes on to say that the legalistic conception of sovereignty 
is false and inadequate to explain the nature of sovereignty. In the 
first place, it is formal. Legally, the State is unlimited because it is 
the source of legal enactment. But so is the case with regard to the 
Church, because it is the source of ecclesiastical law. Secondly, the 
legalist doctrine speaks in terms of power, and not of service. Stervicc 
is the end of the State, and power is its means.^ The service of the 
State is not unlimited and, therefore, the conception of unlimited 
sovereignty is ‘dangerously false’. 

The two writers who merit our serious attention under this heading 
are Leon Duguit of France and H. Krabbe of Holland. 

Duguit is totally opposed to the theory that law Pluralism in 
is a command ofan absolute and unlimited sovereign. Europe : Sove- 
Law, he says, is ‘independent of, superior and reigntyand 
anterior to political organization, and is objective. Law 
and not subjective’ (Coker). Laws are the conditions 
of social^lidarity or the interdependence of man. They are obeyed 
because they are the formal expr^ion of social rules. They are 
necessary for the attainment of social solidarity. Law is not force. 

15 
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Law limits the Slate, and not the State, law. ‘The State does not 
eotnrtiand but Imrnbly serves’. 'rhercf»)re, emphasis is to be laid on 
the duties of the State, rather than on its rights. Public service rather 
than sovereignty is to be its essential characteristic. 

Law is certainly not the command of the State, according to 
Duguil. It emanates from many sources and this plurality, Duguit 
calls, legal decentralization. 

Duguit fvirther attacks the personality of the State which he 
considers is mere liction. His argument is that the State has no real 
existciu e apart from the persons who comprise it and who are bound 
together by social interdependence. 

Kiahbc's point of view is essentially similar to that of Duguit. 
The starting point of his thinking is that law and political sovereignty 
were distinct entities in the eighteenth century, but gradually became 
.xmalgamatcd. His endeavour is to separate the two once again. The 
only sovereignty which Krabbe is willing to recognize is the sovereign¬ 
ly <xf law. T.aw, he argues, is independent of, and superior to, the State, 
f t do<‘s not .trise out of social solidarity, as in the case of l^uguit, but 
is the outcome of the u-tnr of ri”Jil oT the majority of the community 
constituting the State. 

Law, according to Krabbe, is subjective and spiritual in origin. 
Power is not the essential feature of the. State. The characteristic mark 
of the Stale is that it Isa legal community. ‘The State is nothing 
except a l(;gal community . .a portion of mankind having its own 
independent body of legal relations. Hence the State performs no 
function whaics er except to impute legal value to certain interests’. 

IJolike Din'uit, Krabbe carries his idea of law into the realm of 
international relafie?is According to Krabbe, the sense of right 
shoidd extend to international affairs as well, and to the extent to 
which progress is made in this direction, the legal activity of existing 
State should contract. Eventually, Krabbe believes that the present 
States will become provinces of one super national State, but before 
this supernational plane is reached, the ‘international community 
must pass through the phase of the idea of sovereignty’ {44 : 217). 

Critic.ism ano Appreciation 


From what has been said above it will be clear that the traditional 
doctrine of sovereignty has been assailed from three different angles : 
the angle of permanent groups or associations ; the angle of interna- 
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tional relations, and the angle of law. We shall deal with them one 
by one. 

Pluralism contains a large element of truth, State Saver- 
although it grossly exaggerates it. It is a welcome eignty and 
reaction against the glorification of the State. What- Group 
ever legal supremacy the State may possess, it should Autonomy 
be subject to moral limitations. 

In her admirable book, The New State, Miss Follett sums up the 
merits of pluralism as follows ; (1) The pluralists prick the bubble of 
the present State’s right to supremacy. (2) They recognize the value 
of the gfroup and see that the variety of our group life today has a 
significance which must be immediately reckoned with in a political 
way. (3) They plead fora revivification of local life. (4) They see that 
the interest of the State is not always identical with the interest of its 
parts. (5) Pluralism is the beginning of the disappearance of the 
crowd. (6) It has seized upon the problem of identity, of association, 
and of federalism. 

In spite of these merits, we cannot accept political pluralism for 
the following reasons : 

(i) The logical conclusion of pluralism is anarchistic individual¬ 
ism although pluralists as a whole do not admit this truth. To divide 
sovereignty is to destroy it. Even after dividing sovereignty between 
the State and other associations, the pluralist is eager to assign to the 
State the function of co-ordination and adjustment. The State is 
viewed as a ‘society of societies’ or ‘an association of associations* 
endowed with the function of adjusting relationships. 

To perform this function satisfactorily, the State should be given 
supreme legal control. It should not tolerate the existence of any 
association which is hostile to general welfare and state policy which 
aims to promoting that end. 

(it) When the pluralist clamours for a slice of sovereignty for 
each of the permanent groups functioning within society, the most 
which we are prepared to concede to him is as much of local 
autonomy as will be consistent with the safety of the State and 
general welfare. Mabbott is right when he says “Every association 
in its corporate capacity must keep the peace, be subject to criminal 
law, submit its disputes to the civil law, obey such regulations as arc 
necessary for the achievement of those aims which only the State can 
secure, and contribute to the taxation which makes all the above 
State action possible’’ {141:124). 
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The Church, like any other association, is subject to the civil and 
criminal law of the country. There is no justification for extending 
any kind of immunity to the clergy as in medieval times or for 
tolerating clerical parties in politics as in certain European countries. 
“The Church . .. can claim absolute freedom for her doctrines, her 
forms of worship, and the inculcation of her moral standards. She 
must render absolute obedience in the fields where the State is 
supreme—peace, security, order, health and contract' {141:137). 

(iii) The pluralist naively assumes that the various groups within 
society run along parallel lines and that there is no overlapping of 
func tions among them. If this assumption were sound, there might 
be no occasion for a sovereign Stale. But the facts of social life are 
the overlapping of functions, the clash of interests, and the conflict of 
loyalties. For the settlement of this state of affairs we require an 
authoritative State. 'f‘he guild socialists forget that no sharp line can 
be drawn between economic and political questions. 

[iv) The monistic enemy whom the pluralists attaek is, to a very 
large extent, an imaginary figure. We are not apologists for Hegelian 
absolutism. But very few monists today are Hegelians. None of the 
traditional supporters ol sovereignty, barring the Hegelians, claim 
omnipoteiu'c for the State. 'Fhey acknowledge the fact that the actual 
power of the State is limited by the possibilities of effective disobe¬ 
dience, as well as by restrictions of a moral and rational character. 
Such admission, however, docs not entitle the pluralist to draw the 
conclusion that the State is not sovereign and that it has no superior 
claim to a person’s allegiance. 

The main tenets of monism, as summed up by Coker, are (a) that 
inter-relations between individuals and groups require an organiza¬ 
tion of unification .uul co-ordination, (b) that this organization should 
have the right to compel membership within a given territory, (c) that 
it should be endowed with coercive authority to carry out its orders, 
and (il) that there cannot be more than one organization of this kind 
in a given territory. .Ml these contentions seem so scn.sible that we 
cannot conceive of .serious opposition to any of them. 

(t) riic one unique feature of the State is that it is compulsive and 
comprehensive in its membership. Dr. Lindsay admits this unique¬ 
ness, but claims that it is not enough to constitute a sovereign State. 
We fail to see the logic of this position if sovereignty is interpreted, as 
in the preceding paragraph. The State, says Miss Follctt, is a unify¬ 
ing, and not mere co-ordinating, agency. 
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(ri) Not only Miss Follett, but many other pluralists, fail to go 
clear over to the pluralistic goal of a non-sovereign State. This means 
that, in spite of their eagerness to establish a position of absolute 
equality for all essential associations, the logic of the situation compels 
them to give a supreme place to the State (F. JV. Coker ). Thus we find 
that Gierke and Maitland, while ascribing real personality to groups, 
rcoogni/e the fact that the State is above other social hrujics. 

{vii) Pluralists do not make it absolutely clear just what it is that 
they want. If the State is to become an association like other associa¬ 
tions, will the pluralists abolish compulsory taxation and compulsory 
citizenship? One thing which is clear is that the pluralists attack the 
sovereignty of the State in order that the various permanent groups 
within society may have as large a degree of local autonomy as 
possible. To such a legitimate desire no monist can rightly object: it 
is eminently just that a larger share in the control of industry and 
government should be given to those who are at present excluded 
from such control. 

As a theory which corrects the excess ol die traditional doctrine 
of sovereignty and supplements what is lacking in it, pluralism is a 
valuable theory. But when it seeks to supplant it altogether, it be¬ 
comes dangerous, if not futile. 

It is curious that in spite of their loud protestations against Slate 
authority, many pluralists ardently support, or at least complacently 
tolerate, other forms of social coercion. Even such an ardent lover 
of liberty as Laski declares ; ‘Legally no one can deny that there 
exUts in every State some organ whose authority is unlimited.* 

State Sovereignty and Internationalism, 

Here we find ourselves in substantial agreement with the point 
of view of internationalists. It seems to us that the need for external 
sovereignty is not so urgent as the need for internal sovereignty. The 
time has come for the States of the world to set up a strong, impartial 
and universally respected international body and abide by its deci¬ 
sions in all matters of common interest. The League of Nations and 
the Hague Tribunal were steps in this direction. The United Nations 
today has the potential power of becoming an instrument of world 
co-operation and peace, but before this can come about, the nations 
of the earth will find it incumbent to modify current adherence to 
absolute State sovereignty. 

Already virtual limitations are placed on sovereignty by tlie 
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Charter of the United Nations in Article 2, paras 4 and 7 and in 
Article 24, para 1. It is interesting to note that in the Nuremberg 
trials after World War II, the waging of aggressive war was not 
admitted to be a prerogative of State sovereignty. 

If States are to surrender their sovereignty, either partially or 
wholly, in international relations, it may well be asked, what is to 
become of the doctrine of absolute, unlimited and indivisible sover¬ 
eignty ? Our answer is that the well-being of humanity is of infinitely 
greater importance than the forcible fitting of world situation into a 
preconceived theory in order to save face. 

State Sovereiji’rily and Law. 

The point of view of Duguit and Krabbe is something which we 
cannot very well accept. No organization in any community ‘makes’ 
the content of laws. Both in the way in which laws are made and in 
the way in which they are enforced, they often reflect a will other 
than that of the formally constituted legislatures. If law were to be 
true to itself, it must possess the essential element of reason in it. 
The monist has no hesitation in accepting this point of view. Yet he 
cannot accept the pluralist definition of law. 

(i) ‘Social solidarity’ is a term which does not have the precision 
conveyed by the term ‘legal sovereignty’. If applied in a thorough¬ 
going fashion, it will substitute ‘a social monism for political absolut¬ 
ism’ (Hsiao) {113:20). It will mean the absolutism of existing social 
power. Furthermore, there is no reason to suppose that there is 
among human beings a unanimity of individual wills to justify an 
cxpressi<in like ‘social solidarity’. 

(n) I’hc term ‘sense of right’ used by Krabbe is not any better. 
It is too subjective. Even if an objective interpretation could be 
given to it, it would lead to ‘a logical monism of the most thorough¬ 
going sort’. Merely to use the magic expression ‘community of 
interests’, as is done by Krabbe, does not produce harmonious 
correlation within society. 

{Hi) The main defect in Duguit’s theory is that he does not grasp 
the meaning of legal sovereignty. A legal system presupposes a legal 
sovereignty. Hsiao rightly remarks that a flat denial of legal 
sovereignty does not yield anything like a sound theory of politics as 
Duguit seems to think. ‘Even the general rules of nature have to be 
interpreted and applied by a legal sovereign.’ 

{iv) Coker is right when he reminds Duguit, Krabbe, and other 
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jurists that law is something which is prescribed] it is not merely what a 
commonsense of right demands or what the community demands. 
Outside a determinate person or legislature, we can speak of the 
spirit of laws, ‘a common will’, and the like, but we cannot speak of 
laws in their generally accepted connotation. ‘Social solidarity’ and 
‘sense of right’ are incapable of giving us specific laws which can be 
interpreted and enforced by the judges. 

{v) The theory under consideration seems to reopen the question 
of natural law and natural rights from which political theory has 
been comparatively free in recent times. To revert to natural law 
and natural rights will lead us into a labyrinth out of which political 
theory cannot easily find its way. 

{vi) There is evidence to show that when these jurists attempt 
to limit the sovereignty of the State by means of law, what they 
really have in mind is the organs of government, and not the State 
itself. Duguit, in particular, fails to distinguish between Slate and 
Government. 


Conclusion 

(a) Pluralism, as said already, may be regarded as a welcome 
reaction against the excesses to which the traditional theory 
of sovereignty has been carried by such of its supporters as 
Hegel. To attribute moral sovereignty to the State, as 
Hegel docs, is a dangerous procedure to adopt. In so 
rejecting the State absolutism of Hegel, however, we do 
not necessarily become pluralists. 

{b) Pluralism has rendered a great service to modern political 
theory by inviting the pointed attention of States to the 
reality of group life. There is no doubt that economic, 
professional, social, and religious groups play a vital and 
unique part in the life of the community. But all of this 
does not mean that the State should be reduced to a level of 
equality with other associations. The State should continue 
to be in a class by itself. It should remain supreme. 

(c) Even after granting complete internal autonomy to the essen¬ 
tial associations in the community, we require a superior 
organization for purposes of co-ordination and adjustment. 
If the State is only one association among many associations 
having similar power and similar status, it is difficult to sec 
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how it can satisfactorily fulfil its unique function of adjust¬ 
ment and adjudication. 

(d) The innumerable groups which function in society do not 

exhaust all the services required for the well-being of man. 
They serve only partial interest. The State is the only 
organization which is competent to deal with the universal 
needs of the members of society. 

(e) If we reject the monistic theory of sovereignty, the only 

logical position to take is that of the anarchists and syndi¬ 
calists. Pluralism attempts an impossible middle position. 
Pluralistic doctrines are, in the long run, anarchistic 
doctrines. 

(/) If the term ‘sovereignty* is open to abuse and cannot be 
freed from the kind of absolutism assigned to it by Hegel, 
the term ‘supremacy or final authority’ will serve just as 
well from the point of view which we have adopted. 

(g) The conclusion to which we have been led may be stated in 
the striking words of Sabine : ‘For my own part, then, I 
must reserve the right to be a monist when I can and a 
pluralist when I must*. 

The Pluralistic View of Laski 

In contemporary political thought, the monistic theory of the state 
has been vehemently criticized by a number of political thinkers 
belonging to the pluralist school. Laski himself played an important 
part in the formulation of the pluralistic doctrine in the formative 
years of liis political philosophy. Laski’s pluralism was fundamentally 
a revolt against the plulosophy of Hegel and the jurisprudence of 
Austin. It implied a ctmipletc reversal of the classical tradition in 
western political thought which regarded political authority as 
essentially monistic in nature. 

'I he monistic conception of the state is at least as old as the 
modern state itself. Its leading exponents are Bodin, Hobbes, 
Rousseau, Hegel, Benthain and Austin. The monistic philosophers 
have argued that tlte state possesses a single source of authority that 
is by detinition comprehensive and unlimited in its exercise. This 
supreme authority in the state is known as sovereignty. The monistic 
theory makes certain legal, sociological and philosophical assump¬ 
tions which help the state in obtaining for itself a position of 
unrivalled moral supremacy in society. The pluralist wants to dislodge 
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the state from its high moral pedestal by rebutting the legal, sociolo¬ 
gical and philosophical arguments of the monist. In the legal sphere, 
pluralism denies the doctrine of state sovereignty. On the sociolo¬ 
gical plane, it contests the organic conception of the state and society. 
In the philosophical arena, it lights the idealist philosophy of stale 
worship. In the administrative field, it stands for decentralized 
government providing full freedom for the associative life of its 
citizens. 

A Theory of Economic Organisation. 

But the scope of pluralism is not confined to the sphei es of juris¬ 
prudence and political philosophy. It is at the same time a theory of 
economic organisation. Both Laski and Cole have emphasized the 
economic aspects of pluralism. They criticized the totalitarian 
tendencies of monopoly capitalism and advocated reorganisation of 
industry on pluralistic models. Cole developed this line of argument 
into a comprehensive philosophy of Guild Socialism. Laski*s pluralis¬ 
tic notions in the realm of economics did not develop into any 
consistently pluralistic system as the guild socialist philosophy of Cole, 
Before his conversion to Marxian socialism, Laski advocated a vague 
conception of industrial federalism. 

A Plea for Religious Freedom. 

The place of religious organisations in the modern secular state 
was another important problem to which Laski gave his particular 
attention. His pluralism is a passionate plea for religious freedom 
ever put forward in the history of political philosophy. His ideas in 
this respect were considerably influenced by those of Figgis who was 
an equally passionate supporter of religious freedom against the 
encroachments of the secular sovereign state. 

Lack, of Coherence in Laski* s Theory. 

Laski’s pluralism is not in itself a coherent system of philosophy. 
It is rather a creative effort of great practical value in search of a 
political philosophy—a search which is still incomplete. As Norman 
Mackenzie says, Laski ‘‘left no finished body of tidy doctrines. On 
the contrary, his work is rather the record of a succession of dilemmas, 
each created by his effort to reconcile the march of history conceived 
in Marxist terms with human dignity and liberty.” If he failed to 
produce a rounded system of political philosophy in his life-time, we 
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do not expect him to do better in his early years when his writings 
had been the product of a comparatively less mature intellect. 

Pluralism represents the initial and tentative phase in his political 
theory. But it is an important stage in the evolution of his thought 
process. It has also left its impress on the successive phases of his 
political thought. Even when he became almost a Marxist, he did 
tioi abandon his emotional admiration for pluralism. It was his 
pluralistic past which prevented him from supporting the Marxist 
theory of proletarian dictatorship even when he acknowledged the 
Marxian analysis of capitalist society as fundamentally correct. 
Besides, both pluralism and Marxism refuse to accept the state as an 
institution of ultimate reference in social conflicts. The Marx'an 
conception of communist society as a stateless society based on the 
co'oper.ition of voluntary associations has a certain resemblance 
with the spirit of Laski’s pluralism. 

Inkllcclual Roots nf Pluralism. 

I’hc plur.ilistic theory ol the state has sometimes been described 
.IS a iloctrincof revolt in political theory. The intellectual roots of 
|)ragm.uic pluralism can be discovered as early as in the scepticism 
.ind scus.ition.xiism of Hume. But the doctrines of Hume also 
inlluenccd ilic idc.as of Bcntham and Austin who so shaped their 
conceptions of slate sovereignty as to result in a legal monism of the 
most thorough-going type. 'Hie monistic tradition in English political 
thought was reinforced by the writings of the Oxford idealists who 
.idaptcil the doctrines of Hegel and Kant to English conditions. 
The main current of the pluralistically inclined but not substantially 
pluralistic revolt in modern English political philosophy began with 
Hobhouse who repudiated the “metaphysical theory of the state” 
and laid the basis lor further attacks by Barker, Figgis, Lindsay and 
Laski. 'File pluralistic point of view is clearly noticeable in Barker 
and l.indsay and is even more pronounced in Figgis and Laski, 
Even Dicey, a professed disciple of Austin, pointed out the practical 
limitations uf state sovereignty. 

Soveteigntjf as a Piction. 

Fhe doctrine of state sovereignty was questioned by Laski from a 
pragmatic point of view which saw in it a theoretical Action which 
could not be realized in practice. In his writings, wc may And 
probably the best statement of the pluralistic doctrine. “In all the 
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varied current of contemporary political theory”, says W.Y. Elliott, 
“which seems to have set against the conception of unitary sover¬ 
eignty as the basis of the structure of the state, the work of Mr. Laski 
stan'ds out sufficiently to command general attention. Perhaps this 
is as much because of the arresting fashion in which he has challeng¬ 
ed the traditional doctrines of political theory as it is from the 
positive content of his own theories’* {^102 : 143). 

Gierke, Maitland and Figgis. 

In developing his criticism of the sovereign state, Laski made use 
of the theory of corporations as developed by Gierke, Maitland and 
Figgis. The individualists opposed the absolute state in order to 
protect individual liberty. The pluralists wanted to discredit the 
sovereign state as they wanted to protect group autonomy. Laski 
agrees with the Gierke-Maitland theory that corporate persons arc 
real moral persons and it is in the interest of these corporate persons 
within the state that the doctrine of state sovereignty is hotly 
contested. 

Juristic Doctrines of Duguit. 

The juristic doctrines of Duguit also exercised a considerable 
influence on Laski’s pluralistic inierprctalions of the state and law. 
Duguit developed a sociological view of jurisprudence which sought 
in the conception of *‘solidarite sociale** a justification for placing 
limitations upon the sovereign power of the state. Duguit regarded 
law as the expression of social solidarity and rejected the Austinian 
view that it was a command of the political superior. Laski did not 
sufficiently realize that Duguit’s jurisprudence merely substituted a 
new doctrine of social monism in place of the old doctrine of political 
monism. Duguit’s ideas as developed by Durkheim and Krabbe 
provided the basis of new monistic conclusions both in the spheres of 
legal and social theory. Duguit’s conception of social solidarity was 
also exploited by the fascists to discredit the liberal state and estab¬ 
lish their totalitarian regimes. Thus there was a latent contradiction 
between Duguit’s jurisprudence and Laski’s pluralism. 

Pragmatism of William James, 

As Laski is a professed disciple of William James, he proposes a 
pragmatic test for the theory of state sovereignty. The pragmatic 
test of truth is its workability. A doctrine is true if its fruitfulness or 
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workability can be proved in given circumstances. Laski says that 
the theory of state sovereignty fulfilled a great pragmatic need in the 
past in securing the independence of the secular state from papal 
dominance. It unified the political allegiance of the people to a 
common sovereign and produced a united nation out of warring 
religious factions. But Laski thinks that the theory of sovereignty 
has lost its pragmatic validity in modern times particularly in view 
of the growing challenge of powerful groups from within and some 
kind of international organization from without {129 : 232). 

The Slate as First Among Equals» 

In the company of other groups, the State is only first among 
tMjuals and nothing more. The Slate is only a particular group for 
Laski .vhosays, “VVe then give to this particular group (i.e. the State) 
no peculiar merit. We refuse it the title of creator of all else. We 
make it justify itself by its consequences. We stimulate its activities 
bv making it compete with the work of other groups co-extensive 
with or complementary to itself. As it may not extinguish, soil 
may not claim pre-eminence. Like any other group, what it is and 
what it will l)e, it can be only by virtue of its achievement. So only 
can it hope to hand down undimmed the torch of its conscious life. 

(iriticism of the Austinian I ’iew. 

It is clear that Laski is attacking the Austinian conception of 
sovereignty not on a h'gal plane but on an extra-legal or mural plane. 
He is himself convinced of the technical correctness of the Austinian 
conception of absolute and legally unlimited sovereignty. He explains 
his poution in these significant words, “It implies only that for the 
courts the will of the sovereign body, the King-in-Parliament for 
example, is beyond discussion. Every judge must accept unquestion- 
ingly what fulfills the requirements of the forms of law. But, for the 
purposes of political philosophy, it is not so abstract and a priori a 
definition we require. What we desire to know is not what has the 
legal right to prevail, but what docs in actual fact prevail and the 
reasons that explain.its dominance. Here, it is clear enough, the 
legal theory of sovereignty is worthless. Once we are in the realm of 
actual life it is upon the limitations of sovereignty that attention 

1. Harold J. Laski : ‘’ The Problem of Sovereignty”, in the ’‘Harvard Law 
Review", Vol. XXIX, P. 42b. 
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must be concentrated. What then impresses us is the wide divergence 
between legal right and moral right*’ {122 :40). In this manner 
the discredited state is reduced to the position of a Church or a trade 
union or even a golf club. If the idealists erred in their culybf state 
worship by going to one extreme, there is no doubt that the pluralists 
like Laski also erred in their iconoclastic zeal of discrediting the state 
by going to the other extreme. 

The State as a Power System. 

The state, as conceived by Laski, is a power system. “The monis¬ 
tic state,” he says, “is an hierarchical structure in which power is, 
for ultimate purposes, collected at a single centre. The advocates of 
pluralism are convinced that this is both administratively incomplete 
and ethically inadequate” (/29 : 2-^0). The accumulation of power 
at a single centre of authority is the characteristic of a monistic state. 
In a pluralistic society, the power should not accumulate at the 
centre but should be diffused into the entire body politic reaching 
all peripheral points as well. Administrative decentralization is 
necessary for the general health of the community. 

Administrative Decentralization. 

Administrative decentralization is the only remedy to check the 
despotic tendencies of a ^ entralized administration prevailling in the 
monistic states. “The division of power”, says Laski, “makes men 
more apt to responsibility than its accumulation A man, or even a 
legislature, that is overburdened with a multiplicity of business, will 
not merely neglect that which he ought to do; he will, in actual 
experience, surrender his powers into t >e hands of forceful interests 
which know the way to compel his attention. He will treat the 
unseen as non-existent and the inarticulate as contented. The result 
may, indeed, be revolution; but experience suggests that it is more 
likely to be the parent of a despotism” (729 : 241). The pluralistic 
theory of government is essentially federalistic. But Laski does not 
think of federalism merely in the conventional territorial terms. It is 
applicable no less to functions than to territories. 

Industrial Federalism. 

In the economic sphere, Laski’s suggestions about the so-called 
industrial federalism have not been put forth in explicit terms. 
However, the emphasis on the autonomy of the trade unions u quite 
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clear. Laski’it defence of trade union rights is essentially pluralistic 
at this stage. The class war thesis of Karl Marx is still beyond his 
consciousness. lie is compelled to defend the corporate rights of 
trade unions as a part of the general defence of the corporate rights 
of all associations and groups. His economic theory is at present a 
minor part of his general sociological doctrine. Defining his concep¬ 
tion of social organisation, he says »hat this implies a fedcralistic 
conception (jf society in the economic as well as political spheres, 
fie repudiates the paramount character of the state and affirms that 
its scope of activity is strictly limited. If it extends the areas of 
intervention, it will bring about definite disadvantages to society. He 
is not thinking in terms of division of powers in a federal political 
system. He rather pleads for a division of “power upon the basis of 
functions”. He is trying to visualize “a society in which authority is 
not hierarchical bu( co-ordinate.” 

Slnictiirc 0f the Pluralistic State. 

When (he state is to be theoretically divested of its sovereignty, 
the practical fpiestion that arises is what the actual structure of the 
pluralistic state should bo and how it should function. Laski’s con¬ 
ception of political authority is based on a pragmatic conception of 
the stati’ and government. According to this pragmatic theory, the 
state is what it does ,ind the slate always acts through its government. 
Tor practical purposes, there is no effective distinction between the 
slate and government. The doctrine of stale sovereignty has been 
practically an instrument which is used by the government of the 
day to exercise supreme coercive authority over its subjects. When 
pragmatically considered, the sovereignty of the state in effect 
becomes the sovereignty of a particular government. The funda¬ 
mental problem of political pluralism i.s to devise ways and means 
for preventing the absoluteness of governmental authority. The 
organization of power in the body politic should be such as to 
prevent the accumulation of power at any specific place. The con¬ 
centration of absolute power in a single central organ results in the 
ilcnial of liberty to the citizens and brings about gross inefficiency in 
administration. 

Democratisation of Administration. 

Administrative decentralization is thus a necessary condition of 
the pluralistic state. Laski thinks that decentralization is the only 
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way to democratize the administrative process because it enables a 
larger number of citizens l^otli in their individual and corporate 
capacity to associate with the process of government. In a monisti c 
state, the go vernment is a set of perso ns apart and above th e 
people. ^The arrival of representative institutions has not obliterated 
the fundamental distinction between the governors and the governed. 
As Rousseau pointed out, the citizens of a repr es entative democrac y 
are free only at the election hour and even this freedom is limited to 
choosing their new enslavers for the next four or five years. Laski 
thinks that this weakness of representative democracy can be reme¬ 
died if the administrative machinery of the modern state is.so 
reorganized as to provide the greatest opportunity for continuous 
consultation between the government and the people in their various 
associative capacities, The government ought not to be authorized 
to undertake any important decision of policywithout consulting the 
group of the people most affected by it. 

L aski recommen ds a radical change in the existing institutional 
machinery of the state. The existing institutional machinery puts an 
undue emphasis on administrative centralization. The central organs 
of the state have shown an increasing tendency to tighten their grip 
over the life of the community. They are not prepared to share 
administrative power on terms of equality with local administrative 
organs. They refuse to give even a consultative status to organized 
groups of public opinion in the community. A centralized state may 
1 ^ democratic in its external form but it. lessen ti^ly ol^arc hical i n 
its operative pr ocesses. The failure of representative democracy can 
largely be attributed to centralizing tendencies of the modern state. 

The Federal Theory of Constitutional Organisation. 

The federal theory of constitutional organization represented a 
sharp break from the traditional theories ofunified sovereignty which 
regarded the constitution of a centralized monistic state as the last 
vvord in political science. The emergence of federal polities has. 
shown that there was no finality about the constitutional structure of 
a unitary state. Federalism became a pr agmatic necessity for all 
those political societies which in clu ded in the ir fold popples divided 
among themselves on grounds of rac^ religion, language and local 
loyalties. It also represents a greater fulfilment of th<y democrat ic 
i dea b ecause by dividing power it enables a larger number of citizens 
to share it. Lastly, federalbm is a pract ical ally of plu ralism. Even 
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James was aware of this kinship when hesaid^ “The pluralistic world 
thus is more like a federal republic than an empire or kingdom. 
However much may be collected, however much may report itself 
present at any effective centre of consciousness, something else is self- 
governed and absent and unreduced to unity.The pluralist thinks 
that federalization is a nece.ssary stage in the establishment of a real 
pluralistic state. Hut this belief is not warranted by facts. The ten¬ 
dency towards centralization is visible in all the states which have 
adopted federal forms of constitutional organization. jNo realist can 
now argue that the United .States or any other federal polity is likely 
to transform itself into a pluralistic state in any conceivable future^ 

Recent Trends in Fedtralism. 

It is obvious that Laski at this stage completely misunderstood the 
trends of development in federal constitutions which were leading 
towards centralization rather than towards decentralization. It 
appears that he was preoccupied with federal theory rather than with 
federal practice when he welcomed federalism as an ally of plural- 
isin.'-® “Federalism”, says Elliott, “which divides legal sovereignty 
by the terms of a constitution accepted by all the members of the 
body politic so created, in practice has tended to increasing unity, as 
is the case in (he United States, or to a sovereignty in fact and in law, 
more and more completely absorbed by the constituent states, as is 
the case with the British Empire” {102 : 163). The division of powers 
implirif in federalism has never led to the so-called division of 
.sovereignty which is regarded by Laski as a welcome transition to 
pluralism. 

Decentralisation and J^lonpluralistic Writers. 

I’he case for administrative decentralization has been argued 
even by certain non-pluralisUc writers. “With centralizatio n”, says 
M. Lainen als, ^ ^ou have apop lexy at the centre and paralysis at the 
extremities”.® The inosT important advocates of territorial decentra¬ 
lization are the Distributists in England and the Regionalists in 
France. Belloc is the leader of the English Distributists. Deschanel, 


1. Quoted b\ Laski fionj James’ “Pluralistic Universe” in “The Problem of 
Sovereignty”, p. 10. 

2. W. Y. Elliott; “ The Pragmatic Revolt in Politics”, Chapter V, pp. 162-63. 

3. Quoted by Biiel in his “Contemporary French Politics”, p. 383. 
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Hennessy and Ribot are among the more famous Regionalists. They 
think that a devolution of power from the central govermnent to 
local units of administration is the only way to prevent apoplexy at 
the centre and avoid paralysis at the periphery. There are certain 
Avriters like Willoughby and Paul-Boncour who have advocated 
devol ution of powe rs on func tional-basis. They propose that special 
administrative problems should be entrusted to autonomous and self- 
governing agencies. Independent commissions and autonomous 
boards should be created to administer specialized functions. Laski 
is not much interested in the Distributist or Rcgionalist scheme of 
territorial decentralization. But he is a strong advocate of functional 
decentralization on the lines suggested by Willoughby and Paul- 
Boncour.^ 

Territorial Decentralisation in England. 

It is evident that administrative decentralization on a territorial 
basis has no logical connection with the pluralistic theory of the state. 
The devolution of powers to local administrative organs may be 
attempted without touching the monistic legal structure of the state.® 
England is the classical instance of a state based on a monistic legal 
structure. But in spite of parliamentary sovereignty, the local bodies 
in England have enjoyed the widest administrative autonomy in 
practice. In the United States, which is the classical home of federal¬ 
ism, the tendencies towards administrative particularism have not 
only been checked but the facts show that the American constitution 
has been developing in an opposite direction. The dualistic legal 
structure of the United States is gradually developing into a monistic 
legal structure necessitating readjustments in the administrative 
sphere as well. 

Pluralism and Functional Decentralisation, 

Laski and the pluralists in general do not regard administrative 
decentralization as an end in itself. They want to utilize it only as a 
means for the attainment of a higher end which is the achievement 
of a pluralistic society. The pluralistic social order envisages the 
division of a political community into small functional republics 

1. C.H. Kung: “Political Pluralism—A Study in Contemporary Political 
Theory”, Chapter IV, pp. 91-96. 

2. Ibid, p. 97. 
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cutting across the nation vertically and horizontally. Eac h function al 
r epublic of this kind , as the pluralists sug gCTt^sfepujd admintster its 
aff^rTiTit ^omous ly. The state shoul d administer only that 
minimum residue of functions which arc of common co n ce rn tolhe 
community as a whole and cannot legitimately be entrusted to any 
other social agency except the state.‘ The pluralistic state will be a 
state only in name because most of its existing functions will be 
entrusted to autonomous groups of various kinds. As the pluralistic 
state has not been realized in practice so far, the pluralistic ideals 
have largely remained utopian and impractical. The emergence of 
totalitarian states in the last few decades and the emphasis put on 
centralization even in the traditionally liberal states conclusively 
show that the world is not yet ripe for the pluralistic experiments in 
political and social rc-organization. . 

Self Govenniicn! in Induitrj. 

\o theory in political science can now claim a wide hearing 
which (Iocs iKJi take into consideration the economic environment 
in which it is propounded. The pluralistic writers in general have 
criticized the authoritarian tendencies of monopoly capitalism which 
they regard as th(' negation of economic democracy. Sidney Wel> hj 
(y ).n._(jolc and Harold J. Laski a rg the we ll-known leaders of th p 
pluralistic, revolt in ('conomics. Sidney Webb in the beginning was a 
strong advocate of economic decentralization but gradually he 
became an exponent of collectivistic socialisfu ^ His suggestion of a 
dual organization ol society under two paiallel bureaucratic hierar¬ 
chies regulated at the top by ‘political’ and ‘economic’ parliaments 
respectively formed the basis of other pluralitic schemes of reorgani¬ 
zing industry on a pluralistic basis. 

Guild Sodulism and Syndicalism, 

Cole developed his theory of guild socialism which is probably 
the most comprehensive scheme of reconstructing the industrial 
world oit pluralistic lines.* The syndicalist and anarchist theories 
have carried the pluralistic idea to its farthest logical limits. Laski’s 

1. Ibid., p.>. 5)5-98. 

2. For Webb’s views, see his “A Constitution for the Socialist Commonwealth 
of Great Britain”, Chapters I-IV. 

3. For G. D.H. Cole’s views, see his “Self-Government in Industry”. 

Chapters I-IIF. ^ 
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conception of industrial government does agree with 

either of these theories. As it stands sonlewiere ISet ween state 
cnriA lism and guild socialism, it is much less pluralistic than cither 
guildlod^ism or syndicalism. Of course, there can be little compa¬ 
rison, between anarchism and Laski’s ideas of industrial reconstruc¬ 
tion which recognize the necessity of ultimate supremacy of the state 
in the industrial sphere ' 

Industrial System in Capitalist Countries . 

The purpose of industrial organization is to secure the regular 
supply of certain commodities to citizens as consumers and to safe- 
.yiaid what Laski calls the natural rights of men throughout the 
operations of the industrial process. The industrial system prevalent 
in capitalistic countries is defective in both these respects. It do?s 
not satisfy the principles of abstract justice as it is heavily biased in 
favour of the capitalists against the workers engaged in industry.® 
The worker has no guarantee of s^urity of employmctU, of adequate 
livelihood or reasonable conditions of work under the existing 
industrial system. Nor has he any right of participation in the 
organizational control of the productive processes. “The broad 
characteristic of modern industry”, says Laski, “is the almost 
absolute separation of management from labour. The area of 
consultation is narrowed down to the conditions attaching to the 
price to be paid for labour and the physical conditions of its 
employment. The worker has no right to express his ideas upon 
methods of production. He has no organized opportunity for 
suggestion. Even when he has demands to make, or grievances to 
put forward, their formulation usually involves a tost of power in 
which the thing of import is not the moral quality of the demand 
or the grievance, but the strategic condition of the parties to the 
industrial relation. Nor, finally, has the worker any claim upon the 
product of his work. Once his price has been paid he is insignificant 
in relation to it. He is, in a full sense, that animate tool which to 
Aristotle was the essence of the slave”^ (47:433). 

Responsibility of the State in the Economic Sphere. 

But it is not the producer alone who is in a deplorable plight. 

1. Harold J. Laski : “\ Grammar of Politics”, Part II, Chapter IX, pp. 
433-520. 

2. Ibid., Part 1, Chiptei V, pp, 201-11. 
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The interests of the consumer demand as much vigilance of the state 
as those of the producer. The industrial organization should be 
capable of satisfying the maximum cultural and material needs of 
the citizens. The economi c needs of the community can be classified 
into three broad categories. In the first plac e, the community 
requires certain commodities to preserve itself or to jperpetuate the 
lilcljr its niernb&rs. The state must ensure an adequate supply of 
such commodities and the industries connected with their produc¬ 
tion should be run on a non-profit basis and their control be vested 
in the nation as a whole. Secondly, the com munity also nee ds 
certain cqininotUties which are necessary to raise the standards of 
physical comfort and cujtural attainments of its members. In the 
production of such commodities, the individual producer can play 
an important role alongwith cooperative forms of production. Lastly , 
there are comm odities which have no universal demand and usually 
cater to the whims of a s igni fica nf minority The state, according to 
T^aslci, cannot lake any responsibility for the supply of such commo¬ 
dities. It should only sec that adequate standards in wages and 
reasonable conditions of work are maintained by the industry. It is 
evident IVom the above that Laski does not advocate anything like 
the disappenr.incR or abolition of private enterpri se. Asa pluralist, 
he only wants to mitigate the monopolistic tendencies of modern 
capitalism. 

Opposition lo . \ ationalisafion Policy of the Communists. 

Laski does not agree with (he Communist programme of what he 
terms as “eaia trophic nationalisation”. He thinks that the process 
of nationalisation shouUl be a piecemeal one so that the experience of 
one nationalised industry may be pragmatically used in the operation 
ofother industries which arc lo be nationalised subsequently. If his 
programme of (rial and efror is followed, it will take a number of 
decades or even a century to establish a socialist sector in important 
branches of the national economy. The socialist and capitalist 
secters will exist side by side for an unknown period. Laski does 
not consider complete abolition of the capitalistic system even as an 
ultimate goal to be achieved in some remote future. 

It is obvious that Laski’s advocacy of state socialism is in direct 
contrast with the spirit of pluralism. He rejects the syndicalist 
argument that the producers alone have the right to control their 
respective industries and expropriate its profits. *‘Wc reject”, says 
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Laski,“.any purely syndicalist plan of industrial organisation. 

It is not less objectionable in principle than any other plan of private 
ownership. There is no reason to suppose that the ownership of the 
American mines by the United Mine Workers of America would be 
more careful of the public interest in coal than has been the case 
under their ownership by corporations like the present interests. 
The fact is that all exclusive control of this kind is morally vicious” 
{47\439). 

Laski*s State Socialism Incompatible with Pluralism. 

He, therefore, want7~that the~ownership of the major industries 
should be vested in the State or the community as a whole. ‘‘That is 
necessary,” he says, “for two reasons. It emphasises where the 
ultimate incidence of control must rest. It'enables us to insist that 
the producers in the industry are not entitled to regard it as 
existingsolely for their benefit; they cannot, therefore, claim such a 
level of prices as will give them a wage disproportionate either to need 
or to the result of effort. It emphasise also that the surplus value 
created by the industry, over and above cost of production and the 
distribution of the product to the ultimate consumer, belongs to the 
community as a whole” {47 '.439 ). By disagreeing with the syndicalist 
plan of industrial organization which is more pluralistic than his 
own plan, Laski proves that he is not an uncritical adherent of the 
pluralistic dogma in the economic sphere. 

Proposed Structure of Nationalised Industry. 

As regards the administrative structure of the nationalised 
industry, the internal operations of the industry will be controlled 
by a governing board at the apex. It will represent . three distinc t 
types of intere sts i.e. t he managem ent, the workers and the con¬ 
sume. But the direction of general policy will still be vested in 
the legislative assembly. It is true that in the vast majority of cases, 
important administrative decisions will be made by the governing 
board and other subordinate administrative organs of each nationa¬ 
lized industry. All questions of practical importance and the details 
of administration will be worked out by those engaged in a parti¬ 
cular industry. La ski is in favour of a large amount of p ractical 
autonomy in industrial government but this autonomy is to Be 
CTCrci sed w it nin me limits placi^by the sovere ign legislature. As 
the ~^tics of Laski have pointed out, it involves aiTlmportant 
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contradiction in Laski’s political theory. By placing the final control 
of nationalised industries in the hands of the legislative assembly, he 
implicitly admits the utility of the doctrine of sovereignty in practice 
despite the fact that he has attacked the theoretical aspects of the 
doctrine with great vehemence. It also shows that Laski’s concep¬ 
tion of industrial self-government is entirely different from the guild 
socialist or syndicalist conceptions which are based on much broader 
coiK options of industrial freedom.^ It is very likely that Laski’s 
State socialisju will appear in guild socialist and syndicalist eyes as a 
charter ofnew industrial tyranny rather than as a manifesto of true 
industrial liberty. 

('.ooptralive and Private Sectors oj Industry. 

In I.aski’s scheme, the nationalized industries will occupy only a 
fragnioiit of the total industrial field. He envisages that a consi¬ 
derable part of nationa l production will be carried on by pr ivate 
enterprise or througfi consumers’ co-operation. But here the real 
point ofsignilioance is that he r ecommends a large amount of state 
control both in the cooperative and private sectors of industry. 
Moreover, his entire programme ofindustriaf reform can be success¬ 
fully carried out only by a socialistically inclined Labour govern- 
incui on the condition that it remains continuously in power for 
some decades. I This programme is implemented to the full, it will 
doino( lati/.c the present oligarchical organization of capitalist enter- 
ptis<-. toa considerable extent. But the point is that the state which 
will actively intervene to implement his comprehensive programme 
ofiiuluslrial change cannot be called pluralistic by any standards. 
Lllioit has pointed out that it will be direct antithesis of the plura¬ 
listic State. - Government regulation of private industry on the scale 
recommended by Laski will require the assistance of a highly in¬ 
flated bureaucracy. It implies a vast increase in this functions and 
cocrci\ e power of tlie state. ‘ 

t.ritkism o f Guild SocialiMn and Syndicalism. 

I’hc guild socialist and syndicalis t vision of autonomo us mm - 
munitics;of jroducj^^ their own affairs has no meaning 

1. See Bi iUaud Rus-sell's exposiiion of'Syntiicahsm* a id "Guild .Socialism’ 
in his “Proposed Roads to Freedom”, (New York, 1919), 

2. See his article on ^Laski inhis‘'Prgamatic Revolt in Politics”, where he 
jusiilics lus view by an elaborate analysis of Laski’s economic theories. 
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for a co llec tiv ist like Lask i. He thinks that the Guild Socialist and 
Syndicalist ideas are not likely to work in practice because they 
intend to carry the process of decentralization too far. Laskii. on the 
other hand, favours a large amount o f centr a lized control. The 
centralized control will 'nor’'Bc limited to na'-onalized industries 
alone. The state control of private enteiprise '.vUl be excicised 
through the Ministry of Production and national councils of each 
industry. The purpose of this kind of control will be to prevent 
private enterprise from operating in an anti-social way. But the 
Ministry of Production, governing boards and national councils will 
work as the instruments of a highly centralized, collectivist state'. 

Economic Democracy and Social Justice. 

The economic institutions of such a collectivistic state will no 
doubt be infused with a greater amount of economic democracy and 
social justice.' The position of the worker as a citizen, will be much 
more dignified in coPecHylstTcSociety than whut it is in the existing 
indmdualistic society. In comparison with the laissc/ faire r egimes 
the past, the collectivistic state is de cidedly far superior not only in 
its administrative technique and economic results "But also in its 
ethical basis and cultural potentialities. But this is not the real point 
at dispute. The question is whether the collectivistic state as contem¬ 
plated by Laski can possibly be organized by eliminating the concep¬ 
tion of sovereignty froiiLit. Judging from the nature and functions of 
a collectivistic state, it seems reasonably certain that it cannot 
continue to exist as a non-sovereign state. 'Phe state which refuses to 
assert its sovereignty cannot be expected to bring about that revolu¬ 
tionary change in property relations which Laski considers as neces¬ 
sary for the establishment of a new social order. 


•l. Ibid.pp 539-40. 
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J us'i AS ihe idea of sovereignty is central to the idea of the State, so 
the idea of law is central to the idea of sovereignty. We may go one 
step further and say that the idea of justice is central to the idea of law. 

The evolution of law may be dealt with from the narrow legal 
point of view or from the broad philosophical point of view. We 
shall deal with it in both ways, taking up the philosophical aspect 
first. 

From the very beginning of political speculation, thinkers have 
been at pains to discover the significance of law to the State and 
society. In his Republic, Plato posed the question 
whether a State should be governed by men or by The Philosophy 
measures (law) and gave his verdict in favour of the of Law : Histo- 
. inner. But as Plato grew older and became more rical Treatment. 
[n actical lie gave greater importance to law. In the 
Stutesman he makes government by law and government by wise men 
two alternatives. Law rather than knowledge is to be the ruling 
force. I’his idea is carried still further in Plato’s Laws, where the 
balance is tilted in favour of laws. 

Aristot le who was a realist in politics emphasized law from the very 
start. He taught that “uniform laws uniformly administered” was 
the mark of a good state and defined law as “reason unaffected by 
desire”. According to him, a ruler who rules according to law is 
different from a dictator. He rules by consent. 

More than any other people in the ancient world, the Romans 
developed the idea of law to a remarkable extent. To Cicero we 
owe the well-known sentence ; “For as the laws govern the magistrate, 
so the magistrate governs the people, and it can truly be said that 
the magistrate is a speaking law and the law a silent magistrate.” 

Justinian’s Digest is a landmark in the evolution of law. In 
developing the concept of law, the Romans evolved three closely rela¬ 
ted concepts, jus naturale (natural law), jus gentium (law common to 
nations) and jus civile (civil law). 

(248) 
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Although natural law and the law of nations were distinguished 
from each other for some time, later on they merged together to form 
the beginnings of international law at the hands of Grotius. 

In the Middle Ages the common law of the Church carried for¬ 
ward the tradition of the natural law and adjusted it to a Church- 
centred society. In the economic and social fields where feudalism 
held sway for a few centuries, there were different laws for different 
classes of people. This pernicious system continued in France up to 
the Revolution. 

Coming to the modern period in Western political thought, we 
find Grotius (1583-1645) defining law as a “dictate of right reason”. 
“The mother of law,” he wrote, “is human nature itself”. As Hallo- 
well states it, right is what is in accordance with reason. Law is to 
follow the dictates of reason rather than the impulses of subjective 
and particular desire. 

Hobbes defined law as the “command of that person.... whose 
precept contains in it the reason of obedience” {162:400). The 
law of nature is law only in a figurative sense. What limits the 
sovereign is not the law of nature, but the power of his subjects. 
Locke looked upon natural law as the law of inward morality. Law 
in the State is law made by the King-in-Parliament but it is limited 
in scope. The State cannot make any and every law it pleases. It was 
a flash of genius which made Rousseau write “Obedience to a law 
which we prescribe to ourselves is liberty”. In this short sentence one 
finds the true meaning of law and liberty and the basis of democracy. 

According to Bentham, the object of law is to promote the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number All laws are evil because they are 
an infringement on liberty. In deciding what he should do, the legis¬ 
lator should use the calculus of pleasure provided by Bentham. 

After Bentham came John Austin (1790-1859) who is regarded as 
the founder of the analytical school of jurisprudence. According to 
him» law is a command and the principal reason for obeying it is fear. 
Positive law is the only true law. True to the tradition set by 
Rousseau, Green claimed that in obeying the will of the well-ordered 
State, one obeys one’s own will purged and purified of selfishness. 
MacIver writes, “Without law, there is no order, and without order 
men are lost, not knowing where they go, not knowing what they 
do” {l42:ChIV), 

In studying the approach made to law by different writers, one 
can broadly distinguish three schools of thought. In connection with 
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Austin, we have already used the term, the analytical school. 
Besides Austin, Machiavelli, Bodin Hobbes and Holland also belong 
to this school. According to this school, sovereignty 
Schools oj is vested in a determinate person or body of per- 

Jurisprudeme sons and law emanates from such a body. The law¬ 
givers may be a legislature or a judiciary ; but who¬ 
ever they may be, they should be capable of location. The primary 
reason for obeying law is force and restraint. 

fhe defect of this theory is that law becomes static and lacks the 
drive for })rogress. Sir Henry xMaine and Savigny questioned the 
assumptitms of the analytical school and put forward the view that 
law was the result of a long historical process. For this reason they 
are said to belong to the historical school of jurisprudence : Hallowell 
bums up their teaching as follows : 

(1) fjaw is relative to time and place and to particular people. 
(2) Since law is found not in reason or in conscience but in the 
historical process, the individual has little or no responsibility for 
shaping the content of law; (3) the idea of individual natural rights 
is replaced by the idea of the historic rights of Englishmen, French¬ 
men, Germans etc.; (4) since reforinis impossible, itis better to allow 
the historical process to work itself out without hindrance ; (5) the 
idea of a transi endcntal natural order is replaced by the idea of an 
order immanent in the historical process ; and (6) the sanction oflaw 
is conceived less in terms of the inherent justice of the rule and more 
in terms of the soci.d pressure behind it. 

/According to Savigny law is embodied in the folk-spirit or folk- 
mind of a people. It is rooted essentially in customs and is linked up 
with nationality. History can tell us not only how we have come to 
be what we are, but also to anticipate our future destiny. 

To the S Kiolnfical School belong such writei's as Duguit, Krabbe, 
and Laski. They regard the traditional view of law as futile. Accor¬ 
ding t(> Duguit, laws are obeyed not because there is some one to 
enforce them, but because they are the conditions of social living. 
“Social solidarity” is the key phrase and laws arc relative to it. They 
are so vital to social living that it is in the self-interest of the indivi¬ 
dual to obey them. Laws, “in the fundamental sense arc the rules of 
conduct which normal men know they must observe in order to 
preserve and promote the benefits derived from life in society” 
(117 :172). The sanction behind law is primarily psychological 
“resting in each individual’s awareness of the social approval or 
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reprobation of his conduct according to its conformity or non¬ 
conformity to fundamental social rules” (777). 

’ In the thought of Krabbc, man obeys laws out of a sense of right. 
Laws are above the State and independent of them. They are rooted 

in man’s standards of value and judgment. ‘‘'I’bc rule of law.is 

due to human reaction to tlie sense of justice and is not a matter of 
external legal authority but an internal human matter”. 

As against this view, it is possible to argue that “sense of right” is 
only a thin veil for “self-interest”. Even if ‘sense of right* can be 
given something like a precise meaning it is bound to vary “from 
century to century, from nation to nation, from grf)up to group, 
indeed from man to man” {45 :142 ). 

In coming to our own conclusion with regard to the above three 
schools, it seems fair to say that none of them contains the whole 
truth. They supplement and complement each other. Laws are not 
merely a fiat of the State. They are not just commands of a deter¬ 
minate human superior. They are dependent on the social, moral, 
economic, and religious outlook of the people. They are also 
dependent on what the community considers to be fair and just. No 
law will be obeyed very long if it does not accord with the people’s 
ideas of right and wrong. 

Yet law is a command. Even bad laws, if democratically formula¬ 
ted, have to be obeyed, until they are democratically abrogated. 
They require physical compulsion behind them in the last analysis. 
Without such compulsion, a great many whose moral and social 
sensitivity is poorly developed will not obey laws. 

From the above discussion of law more or less in the piiilosophical 
sense of the term, we now proceed to a discussion of law from other 
points of view especially from the point of view of positive law. 

The term ‘law’, points out Gilchrist, is derived from the old 
Icutonic root ‘lag’ which means something which 
lies fixed or evenly. Its English equivalent is ‘that Tin: . Vutuie oj 
which is uniform’. In the words of MacIver “Law in Imw 
its broader significance reigns everywhere. Where 
life exists there are universal laws of life, and for each form of life 
after its kind” (55 : 250). 

The word ‘law’ is used in a variety of senses. (1) Scientific law is 
law in which can be traced the sequence of cause and effect. Examples 
of such law are the laws of motion and the laws of gravitation. 
Unlike human laws they are universal and eternal. (2) Social laws 
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are laws or customs for the guidance of the individual as a member 
of society. (3) Moral laws are laws which deal with matters of 
intrinsic right and wrong, of good and bad; they deal with motives of 
conscience. (4) Political laws are laws regulating man’s behaviour 
as a member of the State. For the most part, they deal with 
external conduct and are enforced by “a system of compulsions”. 

Between social laws and political laws there is much in common. 
However, social laws do not carry with them the same kind of 
coerciveness contained in political laws. To quote Maciver : “Every 
association makes laws, but the laws of other associations, in the 
developed state, bind the members of them only in so far as they prefer 
to accept them rather than lose the benefits of membership” (55 : 17). 
The impulse to obey social laws lies wholly within us, but political 
laws are external and must be accepted if order is to be insured. 

Definitions of law are many and varied. The following will serve 
as samples. According to Montesquieu, a law means “the necessary 
relations arising from the nature of things”. Woodrow Wilson who 
seeks to harmonise the analytical and the historical approaches to law 
defines law as “that portion of the established thought 
Definitions of and habit which has gained distinct and formal 

Law recognition in the shape of uniform laws backed by 

the authority and power of government”. 

Holland who on the whole seeim to follow the Austinian tradition 
defines law as “a general rule of action taking cognizance only of 
external acts, enforced by a determinate authority, which authority 
is human and among human authorities is that which is paramount 
in a political society; or briefly, a law is a general rule of external 
action enforced by a sovereign political authority”. 

Salmond defines law as “the body of principles recognized and 
applied by the State in the administration of justice”. 

From the above definitions of law it is possible to deduce certain 
essentials of law. They are: (1) laws imply the presence of a civic 
community; (2) they reflect the social conditions of that community; 
(3) they are a set of rules; (4) they regulate the external or the outer 
conduct of man; (5) they imply coercion, more physical than moral. 

In a vital sense all laws proceed from the State. But behind State 
enactment one can detect several factors which have 
The Sources of entered into the making of laws. Holland mentions 
Law six of them which are custom, religion, adjudication, 

scientific discussion, equity, and legislation. 
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(1) Custom : The earliest form of law in every community is 
custom. A still earlier variation of it is folkways. As Maciver 
{I42:ChIV) writes, no individual person makes or unmakes 
folkways. 

FolWays gradually transform themselves into custom in early 
society which has transcended the primitive level. In such a society 
custom is the king. It is obeyed for a variety of reasons such as the 
force of habit, its social utility, and the security which it provides. 
Even today custom accounts for a considerable part of law. But 
behind such blind obedience one can often detect a social utility. 
Apropos of this, Maciver writes : “In the great book of law the State 
merely writes new sentences and here and there scratches out an old 
one. Much of the book was never written by the State at all” (55 : 
478). The customary law of India and the common law of England 
are good illustrations of the notable part played by customs in the 
evolution of law. 

(2) Religion : Customary law, particularly in early societies, is 
closely related to religion. In such societies it is very difficult to draw 
a sharp line between religious prescriptions, customs, and laws. 

Writing on the broad distinction between laws in the East and 
those of the West, Gilchrist pertinently remarks: “In the West law 
tended to become political; in the East, religious” {28 : 162) . The 
Hindu Law draws its inspiration from Manu just as the Muslim Law 
draws it from the Shariat. It is desirable that in time to come there 
should be a single system of law for all the members of a state since 
so many of the so-called religious laws have become out of date 
and tend to be a divisive, rather than a unifying force. 

(3) Adjudication ; As social organization became more and more 
complex, custom had to be supplemented by adjudication or legal 
decision. When tribes came together for trade, marriage or other 
such purposes, conflicts of customs arose. Cases of this nature were 
referred to the wisest men of the community. 

Even today the interpretation of law is an important instrument 
in the making of law. The case law or common law of England and 
decisions of the Supreme Court of the U. S. A. are illustrations of 
this method. By it laws are expanded and made to fit into changing 
conditions and the new demands of the day. Thus judges have an 
important part to play in law-making. Chief Justice Hughes of the 
U. S. A. is said to have remarked that the constitution is what the 
judges say it is. 
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(4) Scientific Commentaries : These are the works of eminent jurists 
who collect and compare past customs, decisions and laws. They 
also point out the omissions and suggest ways by which improvements 
could be effected. Such treatises naturally do not have the force of 
law or even of judicial adjudication. But lawyers and judges have 
great respect for them if what they say has intrinsic worth and are 
scientific in their approach. 

Illustrations of writers who have left their impress on law are, 
Coke, Hale, Littleton, and Blackstone in Fiiigland ; and Storey and 
Kent in America. A position of similar respect is assigned to the 
Mitakshara and the Dayabhaga systems of India. 

(5) Equity : '[’he term means equality, fairness or justice. In a 
sense, it is a judge-made law and an extension of adjudication. While 
adjudication is concerned with interpreting and applying existing 
law to cases as they come along, equity breaks new ground altogether. 
Where the existing law does not apply properly, the judge is expected 
to give his judgement according to commonsense or fairness. 

Gilchrist speaks of three types of equity : (1) exclusive, (2) 
concurrent, and (3) auxiliary. “Kquity is exclusive where it recognizes 
rights not recognized by the common law, it is concurrent, where the 
law recognizes the right but does not give adequate relief; and 
auxiliary, where tlte necessary evidence cannot be procured” {28 : 
167). 

(6) l.eqi sill lion : 1 n modern society this is the most direct and most 
prolific source of law. In democratic countries laws are made by 
popularly elected representatives and are thus said to refiect the will 
of the people. Mot all laws made are wise or necessary. Some of them 
arc superfluous and even futile. But that is the price one has to pay 
for the luxtiry of democracy. 

Whil<' equity, legal decisions, and scientific commentaries still 
have an important p.art to play, tlie laws made by the legislature arc 
coming to occupy a superior place. If legislators were more wisely 
chosen and did not have to work under the necessity of initiating a 
new bill or clause in a bill or amendment in onler to justify their 
existence, more wise ai\d really essential laws are likely to be passed. 

rhe whole process of the development of law is ably summed up 
by Woodrow Wilson as follow.s : 

“Custom is the earliest fountain of law, but religion is a contem¬ 
porary', an equally prolific, and in the same stages of national develop¬ 
ment an almost identical source. Adjudication comes almost as 
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authority itself and from a very antique time goes hand in hand 
with equity. Only legislation, the conscious and deliberate organiza¬ 
tion of law, and scientific discussion, the reasoned development of its 
principles, await an advanced stage of its gn wth in the body- 
politic to assert their influence in law-making*' 


Types of l.wv 

MacTver classifies laws as 

follows •- 


‘olitical 1 .aw 

1 

1 

iional 

1 

1 

International 

Cttu.stilulional 

Ordinar> 

1 

Public 

1 

Private 

1 

Administrative 

General. 


(1) Constituiionol /,aw : Distinction is often made between the 
fund;iraental law which governs the organization of the State and 
government and the law by means of which the State governs the 
people. The former regulates the powers of the government, the 
rights of the governed, and the relations between those who govern 
and the governed. The latter deals with all other matters. Constitu¬ 
tional law may be written or unwritten. Where it is written, it is 
usually done by a Constituent Assembly like the one which India 
had in evolving the Act under which she is governed today. The 
ordinary law-making body also may be used for the purpose as was 
the case in India. Parliament was at the same time the Constituent 
Assembly. Customs and usages also play their part. In whatever 
way it is enacted, constitutional law carries with it a special sanctity 
and is not frequently amended. 

(2) Ordinary Law or Statute Imw : This is the most important type 
of law, which governs the everyday life of the individual. It is the 
law made by the King-in-Parliament in the United Kingdom, by 
Parliament in India, and by Congress in the United .States. In 
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the U. K., it needs to be remembered that the same Parliament by 
the same procedure can pass both ordinary laws and constitutional 
laws. Such is not the case elsewhere. Ordinary law is divided into 
(a) public law and (b) private law. 

Holland describes public law as law in which the State or a 
delegated authority of the State is concerned. This would include 
administrative law of which we shall speak later. Private law, on the 
other hand, deals with cases where the parties involved are private 
persons and neither of them represents the State directly or indirectly. 

Public law, says Holland, is concerned with the organization of 
the State, the limitation of governmental functions, and the relations 
of the State to the individual. “In private law the parties concerned 
are private individuals, above and between whom stands the state as 
an impartial arbiter. In public law also the State is present as arbiter, 
although it is at the same time one of the parties interested”. 

(3) Ordinances with which India is all too familiar are issued by the 
executive branch of the government within the limits laid down by 
law. As a rule, they are not permanent and are issued for the sake of 
administrative convenience, particularly during an emergency. The 
Ordinance (July 1960) to deal with the strike of the Central Govern¬ 
ment Employees and the other dealing with the Bank Nationaliza¬ 
tion (1970) in India are illustrations in point. 

(4) Municipal Law is national law in contrast with international 
law. It includes both public and private law. It applies to all 
individuals and associations of individuals within the territorial limits 
of a given State. It has no jurisdiction over those living outside. 

(5) International Law relates to the dealings of States with one 
another. We shall deal with it separately on account of its growing 
importance in the world. 

(6) Judge-Made Law^. Case-Law or Common Law. In some countries 
at least the courts make and. develop law. Where statutory law is not 
always clear or full or not free from ambiguities of language, the 
meaning, spirit and implications of law have to be spelt out by courts. 
Where the existing law is silent, the judge may consult customs, 
equity, and the like. This is the way that the Common Law of 
England has been built up. This type of law is known as “case law” 
or “judge-made law”. 

1. For the material in this section the author is indebted to J. W. Garner 
(23:775) 
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In Latin countries, this procedure is known as jurisprudence. In 
Anglo-American countries/ it means the right of the judges to 
constitute and interpret statutes. It also means the right to decide 
what the common law is when the s^tute law is silent. Judges are 
to interpret not only what the legislature meant by a statute but 
what it would have said if a point which was not present there had 
been present. 

In France where the law is silent, obscure or iiisuthcient, the judge 
is compelled by law to do justice. This is the way that the Roman 
law was built up from its humble beginning in the Twelve Tables. 

As regards the content of judge-made law or common law in 
England, Garner writes “It includes the greater part of the law of 
the contract, almost the whole of the law of torts, all the rules or 
doctrines of equity, and the body of law known as the conflict of 
laws ; or, as it is sometimes called the body of private international 
law” (23 : 777). Such common law is not found in any statute 
books, but in the reports of the courts. In France the whole of the 
administrative law has been built up by the decisions of the Council 
of State, which is the supreme administrative court of the country. 

Bentham was opposed to this method of explaining and expand¬ 
ing law by judges. He regarded it as an encroachment on the 
functions of the legislature. Bryce, on the other hand, upholds it as 
providing the necessary loophole for “the expansion or extension” 
of law. 

The decisions of the courts constitute precedents and these exer¬ 
cise a great influence, especially in Anglo-Saxon countries. They 
.are regarded as a source of law and the courts are bound to further 
them. There is no such moral compulsion in the continental coun¬ 
tries in general where even inferior courts may depart from them. In 
the Anglo-American countries, the superior courts can depart from 
or overrule precedents, but the) do not do it generally. 

(.7) Administrative Law has been defined as “that part of public 
law which fixes the organization and determines the competence of 
the administrative authorities and indicates to the individual reme¬ 
dies for the violation of his rights”. 

Administrative courts are found in France, Germany and several 
other European countries, parallel to the ordinary courts (but not 


1. OouQtries which have followed the Anglo-Saxon lystem of law to a greater 

or IcMer extent. 

17 
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in India). They deal with cases involving claims against the State 
and apply laws different from the civil law. The idea of separate 
courts and separate laws for administrative cases arose in France, 
rhe argument was that a State officer applying law is different from 
ordinary individuals in private cases. The administrative issues in¬ 
volved could not very well be grasped or taken into full account by 
ordinary cf)urls and ordinary judges. Therefore, for such judges to 
deal with the above cases would mean “interference with the opera¬ 
tions of the Government and impair the efficiency of administra¬ 
tion”. Special administrative tribunals or courts were therefore set 
up for the purpose. The C^ouncil of State is the highest court under 
this system. Just as the English courts have built up a large body of 
common law, the Council of State has built up a large body of ad¬ 
ministrative case law. Originally meant to prevent the interference 
of ordinary (ourts in administrative cascs, today their major func¬ 
tion seems to lx- m protect the individual against “the arbitrary and 
illegal acts of government and its administrative agents” {23). 

In England and the U. S. A. an aggrieved individual cannot 
generally sue the State, but only the particular officer or agent con¬ 
cerned who is supposed to be personally responsible. This method 
has not often been very effective. The Council of State in France 
decides thousands of cases with speed and little expense to the person 
concerned. 

In the Anglo-Saxon countries and others which follow their sys¬ 
tem, the State can be proceeded against only by petition of right. A 
public official has to be proceeded against as though he was another 
private individual. Even though the British system does not admit 
special administrative courts, yet there arc many subordinate ad¬ 
ministrative tribunals, boards, commissions and authorities perform¬ 
ing much the same function. But the theory is that in Anglo-Saxon 
countries any public official can be called up before an ordinary 
court for his public acts. 

Crtlicim : For a long time there was a general prejudice in the 
Anglo-Saxon countries against administrative courts. But such pre¬ 
judice is not so strong now. In every country the ordinary citizen 
has a different status from that of the government official as regards 
privileges and immunities. Judges of administrative courts, contrary 
to the popular opinion, are not at the mercy of the government of 
the day, but have shown considerable independence of action. In 
hundreds of cases they have decided in favour of individuals against 
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government officials. Considerations of equity arc often taken into 
account. Garner says that for the French people the Council of State 
hascomc to have a position of respect similar to that enjoyed by the 
Supreme Court in America.* 

iNTERNATfONAI, LaW 
Definitious of International Imio. 

Lawrence defines international law as “The rules which deter¬ 
mine the conduct of the general body of civilized States in their 
mutual dealings”. According to Brierly, it is “the body of rules and 
principles of action which are binding upon civilized States in their 
relation with one another”. To Fenwick it means “the body of 
general principles and specific rules which arc binding upon the 
members of the international community in their mutual relations”. 
Pilt-Cobbett holds that international law is “the sum total of the 
rules accepted by civilized States as determining their conduct 
towards each other and towards each other’s subjects”. Opperrheim 
defines it as “the body of customary and conventional rules which 
are considered legally binding by civilized States in their intercourse 
with each other”. 

The paramount question is how far are the claims of international 
law to be called law justified in the light of the nature of law? To an 
answer to this question we now turn. 

/' International Law law at all? 

If law is interpreted as “the will of the sovereign” in the sense 
interpreted by Hobbes and Austin, then the claim of the law of 
nations falls to the ground. Oppenheim {International Law, p. 7) 
rightly holds that such a narrow, legalistic definition of law ignores 
the existence of customary law; and that at the same time it wrongly 
presupposes that a law must always have ‘a law-making authority’ 
prior to its existence and that “it must receive recognition” before it 
is called a law. Furthermore, the conception of law under question 
is only partially correct as it ignores the totality of its “essence and 
comprehension”. 

Oppenheim solves the tangle by giving a more scientific definition 

1. For further details of Administrative Law and Administrative Courts see 
*‘apter on Orir;>nization of Government under the Judiciary. 
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of law as “a body of rules of human conduct within a community 
which, by the common consent of the community, shall be enforced 
by external power”. This means that law has three essential compo¬ 
nents : (1) a community; (2) a body of rules for human conduct 
within that community (both customary and conventional); (3) en¬ 
forcement of these rules by external power. Oppenheim says that “a 
community may be said to be a body of a number of individuab, 
more or less bound together through such common interests as create 
a constant and manifold intercourse between its members”. This 
means that there can be a true international community, as distinct 
from a mass of humanity. Where there is such a community we find 
certain customary conventional rules of conduct. Trouble arises, 
however, with regard to enforcement. It is obvious that the execu¬ 
tion of international law as compared to the execution of domestic 
law is weak l)ccausc of a lack of “a permanent machinery” to give 
expression to the “common consent” of the community. But where 
such common consent is present, as is often the case, the enforcement 
of international law becomes possible. 

ritose who object to the above interpretation may hold that the 
so-called international law is no more than international morality. 
Oppenheim gives a fitting reply to it when he says : “A rule is a rule 
of moralitv, if Ijy the common consent of the community it applies to 
conscience and to conscience only; whereas, on the other hand, a 
rule is a rule of law if by the common consent of the community it 
will eventually be enforced by external power”. 

Thus for (lie existence of law neither a law-giving authority 
nor a court of justice is absolutely indispensable, however importa.ii 
they may be. In spite of this truth, it may be said that the law »5f 
nations is a weak law, when compared with the municipal law 
Even if this be true, the admission does not take away from the law 
of nations the character of law. The weakness is due to the fact that 
international law is a law between sovereign states and not abnv/^ them. 

Source.^ Ilf International Law. 

The common consent of nations is the basis of the law of nations; 
but this does not mean simultaneous consent. It simply means that 
no single nation can unilaterally alter existing international law. 

Consent can be both express and tadt, respectively known as 
conventional and customary international law. Article 38 of the 
Statute of the International Court of Justice directs the court to 



apply the following canons, which, in turn, form the source of the 
laW of nations {See Briefly : The Law of Nations, p. 576) :— 

{a) International conventions, whether general or particular, 
establishing rules expressly recognized by the contL^-ang states. 

{b) International customs, as evidence of a general practice 
accepted as law. 

(c) The general principle of law recognized bv civilized nations. 

{d) Subject to the provisions of Articles 59, judii ial decisions and 
the teachings of most highly qualified publicists of various nations 
as subsidiary means for the determination of rules of law. Pitman 
Potter considers the following as the principal sources of international 
l.nv;—agreement and consent, international treaties, legislative 
action taken in international conferences, decisions of judicial bodies, 
both national and international, and writings of jurists. 

Theories of the Nature of International Law. 

(a) One of the oldest of theories is that of the Naturalists. Pufen- 
dorf is the father of this school. His ideas were developed in the 
eighteenth century by Rutherford. According to this theory, the law 
of nature is the sole source of the law of nations. It denies the claim 
of customary international law to be called law at all. According to 
it, the law of nations is only a part of the higher law of nature 

(b) The positivists led by Richard Zouche (1590-1600) as inter 
preted by Oppenheim. According to them international law is 
not above states but between states. In other words, the chief source 
of the law of nations is the consent of the state, and so the law of 
•nature has little to do with it. 

(c) The Grotian school adopts a middle position between the 
above two theories. It was developed by Wolfe (1679-1754) and 
Vattel (1714-1767). In the words of Oppenheim, “Just as the law of 
nature applies to men taken individually so also it must apply to them, 
taken collectively, i. e., as organized states” {153 : 93-94). Thus 
while conceding the claims of national sovereignty, this school asserts 
the existence of external limiting factors of the same in the law 
of nature. 

Of the three schools, the Naturalist school held the field until 
the close of the Middle Ages. It received considerable support from 
the writings of the Greek, Roman, and mediaeval writers such as 
Aristotle, Cicero, and Aquinas. The consolidation of the principle of 
sovereignty beginning with the modem period witnessed the rise of 
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the positivist school which received further support in the writings of 
Bodii), Hobbes, and Austin. 

Twentieth century developments can well be called a revival of 
the Grotian school in a more rationali?!ed form due to two factors. 
The first of these is the growth of international organizations and 
conventions, limiting the absolutist claims of national sovereignty 
such as the Hague Conventions (1899, 1907) the Covenant of the 
I.eaguc of Nations (1919); the Pact of Paris (1928); the Charter of 
the United Nations (1945); the Geneva Convention (1949); and the 
Panchsliecl (1955). Phe second factor is the re-emergence of 
numanist |)iiiloso]jiiies in rationalized forms, as in the writings of 
Laski, Russell, and M. N. Roy. Resting on a world outlook, the 
doctrine of Marxism too, in a negative way, has done much to 
counter the rild positivist conceptions of international law. 

The twentieth century has further witnessed the codification of 
international law, making for precision as well as elaboration. 

I*ul)ht. and Inlernational Law. 

Public inlernational law relates to the rights and duties of States. 
At times if relates also to sub-state entities. Private international 
law, Siiys Potter, “consists essentially of principles for resolving 
conllicls of Uw or jurisdiction among States over individuals, their 
aclivilii's, and their property”. 

Lite /{'’lotion hchrren Municipal Laiv and Inlernational Law. 

\s on most issues, there are two points of view with regard to this 
{|UCSlion : (</) the dualistic and {b) the monistic view. According to 
the dualistic view, the two types of law differ (i) because their sources 
differ. VVliereas municipal law develops through customs and enact¬ 
ments within a and is enforced by the sovereignty of the State, 

international law develops through customs which have grown within 
the family of nations and law-making treaties concluded by the 
members of that family (153 :3.5-36). 

(n) rite two systems differ as regards the relations they regulate. 
Whereas municipal law regulates the relations between individuals 
under the control of a State, international law regulates the relations 
between the member-States of a family of nations. 

(tii) The two systems further differ as regards substance. Whereas 
municipal law is the law of a sovereign over the individuals subject 
to its control, the law of nations is a law, not ‘above’ but ‘between’ 
sovereign states. 
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In view of these differences, advocates of the dualistic view regard 
municipal law and international law as altogether different from 
each other and hold that international law, neither as a whole nor in 
part, can be regarded as a part of municipal law. They further argue 
that just as municipal law cannot make or alter international law, so 
international law cannot create or change municipal law. Needless to 
say that this is an extreme point of view and is correct only partially. 

(4) The Monistic View. According to this view, the subjects of 
law under the two systems are not essentially different. While 
municipal law regulates the conduct of the individuals under it, 
international law regulates the conduct of states between each other. 
In the second place, in both cases law is essentially “a command 
binding upon the subjects of the law independently of their will”. 
Thirdly, according to the monistic view, as interpreted by Oppen- 
heim, international and municipal law, far from being essentially 
different, must be regarded as manifestations of “a single conception 
of law”. That is to say, international law cannot be comprehended 
without the assumption of a superior legal order from which the 
various systems of municipal law are, in a sense, derived by delega¬ 
tion {J33:36-37). 

Even though an international order of the kind described here 
is not in full operation, yet it is not a mere phantasy. The develop¬ 
ment has been from the city state to the nation and empire states, 
and may we hope that the next stage will be towards a world state ? 
Thus the conclusion to which we are driven is that it is internationai 
law which determines the judicial limits of the personal and terri¬ 
torial competence of the state. Furthermore, it is only by reference 
to a higher legal rule in relation to which states are equal. This 
means that the equality and independence of sovereign-states are 
derived from the equality of states as a political concept, and not as a 
legal concept. 

We admit at the same time that municipal courts are not bound 
by the law of nations and that they may even enforce laws which are 
contrary to internationl law. But this merely shows the weakness of 
international law and organization. The fundamental problem, 
therefore, is to evolve a rational relationship between the two systems 
of law so that progress in international law may not be hampered by 
the deadweight of a stagnant municipal law. 

The Content of International Law. The three broad divisions of 
international law are the law of war, the law of peace, and the law of 
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neutrality. Some important aspects of international law are diplo¬ 
macy, commercial and personal intercourse, postal and electrical 
communications, health, morals, intellectual life, etc. The scope of 
international law is expanding all the time; and conventions are 
coming to play a greater and greater part. 

Sanctions. International law does not generally have the auto¬ 
matic sanctions enjoyed by municipal law. Yet there are sanctions 
of an indirect character. Among these must be listed (1) respect for 
principle; (2) pledges given by states in advance, as in the case of the 
“Optional Clause”; (3) ronsidcrations of mutual convenience; and 
(4) fear of retaliation. “International Police Action” is no longer 
an empty phrase, as seen in connection with situations tantamount 
to war in Palestine (194B and later), Egypt (1956) and the Congo 
kepublic (1960). 

To conclude the discussion on international law, we agree with 
Potter when he says “The integration of international law with 
national law, or the subordination of the latter to the former, is likely 
to continue, along with the integration of international organization 
and administration with national government”. 

Law and Morality 

In general terms, it may be said that law is a subject of study of 
pi)litical science, while morality as a subject of study is assigned to 
the Held of ethics. Yet there is considerable overlapping between 
the two. Gilchrist rightly observes that “both political science and 
ethics deal with man as a moral agent in society” {28 :178). The 
end of the State, says another writer, “is to establish order and to 
respect personality”. According to Maclver, the State creates 
those universal, external conditions of social order necessary for the 
expression and development of free, moral personality. But it is 
obvious that it cannot promote the moral end directly, since morality 
is for the most part a self-earned good. While the State cannot make a 
person moral, it can induce him to be moral or surround him with those 
social and physical conditions where the spontaneous living of the 
moral life becomes possible. 

Law and morality differ from each other in content, sanction, 
and definiteness. Political law is chiefly concerned with the outward 
acts of man, but not with his inner motives. .As a recent writer puts 
it, it does not touch his thought or his inner springs of conscience. In 
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the words of Ernest Barker, “In matters of conscience there is no 
compulsion.” Law touches only a segment of human life, whereas 
morality includes the whole of life, i, e., man’s thoughts, motives, 
and actions. Law can prescribe external acts, but it cannot prescribe 
morality. It is only when thoughts and motive tianslate themselves 
into action that they come within the purview of law. Falsehood, 
meanness, envy. Jealousy, ingratitude, and cunning are morally 
wrong, but not legally. One may be a habitual liar in his personal 
life, but so long as he does not cheat some one or break a contract, 
law does not come into operation. 

The sanction behind law is force—often physical; whereas the 
force or sanction behind morality is one’s own conscience, social 
indignation, and the fear of incurring God’s wrath. The State 
makes use of fear of legal punishment and hope of reward in the 
carrying out of its behests. Morality, on the other hand, rests on a 
person’s intuitive ideas of what is good and what is bad as well as 
on the motive of social approbation and disapprobation In general 
terms, it may be said that public censure is behind morality, while 
physical punishment is beliind law. 

Law and morality differ further in their scope and definiteness 
Law is universal. It is more exact, consistent, and definite than 
morality into which enter elements of uncertainty and vagueness. In 
the last analysis, an individual is the best judge of what is right and 
what is wrong for him. Therefore, standards of moral judgment arc 
bound to vary from person to person. Apropos of this, Maciver 
writes : “The sphere of morality can never therefore be coincident 
.with the sphere of political law. Morality is always individual and 
always in relation to the whole presented situation, of which the 
political fact is never more than an aspect” (55 : 156). 

Moral duty and legal obligation do not always coincide with 
each other. Thus what is morally unjustified is not necessarily 
legally wrong. Nor is what is prohibited by the State necessarily 
morally wrong. Thus traffic to the left i.s legally right in India, the 
U. K., and a few other countries But there is nothing morally right 
about it except in a remote way. As a matter of fact, in the U. S. A. 
and the continent of Europe traffic keeps to the right of the road. Self- 
indulgence is morally reprehensible, but not legally wrong. As has 
been rightly said, law follows standards of convenience or expediency, 
whereas morality prescribes absolute standards of right and wrong, 
of justice and injustice. A compromised morality is no morality. 
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Pr>liticaJ law is objective, while ethical law is subjective. The 
former deals with what is permitted and what is not permitted by the 
law of the land. Morality, on the other hand, is rooted in universal 
values as conceived and interpieied by the individual. “To turn all 
moral obligations into legal obligations would be to destroy 
morality” (J:j : 157). This means that the State cannot dictate 
morality, bec.mse State-directed morality is no morality at all. As 
said above, morality is a matter of inner conviction and conscience 
and, as such, it dues not easily lend itself to outer regulation. 

Common (Iwouni) bkiwi rn J.aw and Morality 

Yet, there is considerable common ground betw een law and morality. 
If the people are good, the State is good and vice versa. In the well- 
known words of Plato, “ The best State is that which is nearest in 
virtue to the individual. If any part of the body politic suHers, the 
whole body suffers.” I’o put the matter in other words, man can 
fully develop his personality only within the State. It is the supreme 
condition f)f his moral life. 

The State can positively promote the conditions of morality and 
negatively remove conditions inimical to morality. Gilchrist states 
the matter as follows; “As a positive moral agent, the State makes 
good laws, i. e. laws which are in accord with the best moral interests 
of the people. Negatively, the State must remove bad laws.” 

The connection between law and morality is so close that it is not 
always easy to draw a sharp line between the illegal and immoral, 
riuis theft is both .i moral and legal otfcnce. further, what is 
immoral todciy may become illegal tomorrow and vice uersa. Thus 
drunkenne$.s is immoral, but nut illegal until a prohibition law is 
|)asscd. Gompulsory education when it is enacted is legal but not 
necessarily moral. But as people’s ideas regarding their responsibility 
to their children advance, not to send one’s child to school becomes 
immoral. In every case, care should be taken not to let the State 
assume that it has an end of its own apart from the enrichment of 
personality. 

Law and the Si'ati-- .\noORD»NG to Laski 
Legal Norms and Economic Power. 

It is neecssarv to recogni/,c the close relationship between Laski’s 
theory of the state as the administrative instrument of a class and his 
conception of law. In his “Introduction to Politics”, Laski says, that 
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in every social system, a struggle goes on tor the possession of econo¬ 
mic power. The section of the community which controls this power 
car> also make its wants effective. Law is therefore “a system of 
relations giving the expression of legal form” to these wants. The 
patterns of distribution of economic power in a given society decide 
the nature oflegal norms of that society. Law, in these circumstances, 
reflects the wants of those who own or control the means of produc¬ 
tion in the state. Political authority uses the legal structure to serve 
the economic interest of the owners of land or capital or both depend¬ 
ing upon the ascendancy of a particular interest in a given social 
system. The state does not exist to realize any abstract concept of 
general justice or common good. Its function in its actual historical 
role has been to promote the particular interests of the dominant 
economic class in society. 

Justice and Class Inlereit. 

Thus the purpose of law is not to secure absolute justice but to 
safeguard the political ascendancy of the economically dominant 
class. The legal structure of every society has a distinct class basis. 
'I'he function of law in a feudal society is to consolidate the social, 
economic and political power of the nobility. In a capitalist society, 
the legal system administers to the needs of the capitalist class. In a 
socialist society, the legal structure is again modifled and adapted to 
tlic needs of the working class. Thus law can never be an impartial 
body of rules mediating between the conflicts of different classes in 
the society. Laski does not agree with those liberal jurists wlio regard 
the law as a neutral agency of mediation established by the stale for 
the preservation of social peace and order. 

Criticism of the Auslinian View, 

Laski regards the Austinian theory of law as inadequate for the 
purposes of political science although he admits its formal cousisteiicy 
in the realm of jurisprudence. In fact, Austin has only sought to 
develop a self-consistent theory of the juridical order in which neither 
ethical nor sociological considerations have been taken into account. 
“Law, on this view”, says Laski, “was completely separated from 
justice on the ground that this latter concept introduces non-juristic 
postulates foreign to the nature of law. On this view, the authority 
of law ultimately derives from the final norm in a series—the state, 
and this norm, in its turn, is a postulate incapable of examination 
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since, as the supreme source of authority, it cannot be called into 
question. Granted its postulates, I believe the pure theory of law to 
be unanswerable, but 1 believe also that its substance is an exercise in 
logic and not in life. For we know in fact that the law of any given 
society is the expression of the push of social forces in that society”.^ 

Somt Pertinent Questions. 

He therefore makes an attempt to define the content of law as 
distinct from its source or mode of operation. This he does by asking 
a few pertinent questions. If law is grounrie<l in utility, Laski at once 
asks to whom it is useful. If it is the expression of reason, he asks 
whose reason it einhoilies. If it is an embodiment of the common 
gtiod, he would ask who conceives that common good. If it is a 
fullilment ol’ certain social purposes, he wouhl like to know who has 
defined those purposes. I’o all these questions, the answer would be 
that the law is useful to a particular class only which owns the means 
of production in that society. It embodies the reason of that class 
alone to the exclusion of other classes The common good is conceiv- 
etl by the representatives of that class which often identifies its 
sectional interests with the common good. The social objectives 
which the legal order serves are the objectives defined by the members 
of the ruling class and administered by them either directly or through 
their trusted agents in the state bureaucracy and the courts {50:31). 

The dontent of Law 

There is no place in Austin’s theory of law for an objective 
analysis of its content as Laski has attempted. But he no longer 
attacks Ausuu’s view on pluralistic grounds. As Laski has accepted 
the principle of the sovereign State, he must accept it with all its 
implications in the legal .system. He is quite conscious of this when 
he says that the law cannoi be anything else except the will of the 
sovereign State, Law is not just a body of rules and regulations 
existing independently of the will of a particular State Law is, there- 
Ibre, a system of commands which the State is willing to enforce. 
From this point of view the content of law becomes of secondary 
significance. The law may be foolish or injust but it is nevertheless 
law because the sovereign has commanded it. Citizens ought to obey 
the law because disobedience is punishable. Its title to obedience 

1. Laski: ‘‘A Grainnur of Politico”, Introductory Chapter, p. 6. 
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depends solely on the source from which it emanates. If disobedience 
is permitted, the State would not be regarded as sovereign. 

.Laski compares Austin’s theory of law with Euclid’s system of 
geometry both of which are self-consistent systems whose validity 
cannot be challenged within their respective spheres of discourse. As 
he says, “It i.s, so to speak, an abstract concei)tualism in which, for 
certain clearly defined purposes, law is divorced from justice and made 
simply a final term in a hierarchy of wills behind which it is impos¬ 
sible logo. The jurist here is engaged on a purely formalistic analysis. 
He excludes from his field of discourse all considerations of what is 
ethically right or socially expedient and considers only as law that 
which emanates from a will whose source may he traced to the 
sovereign. For him, as jurist, (he only problem involved is whether 
the sovereign sanctions the particular form of behaviour which 
presents itself as legal. Any other question is, in Maitland's happy 
phrase, metajurisprudcncc, and so outside his province” {50:32). 
Thus Laski admits the formal validity of Austin's analysis but he is 
more concerned with the sociological content of the law and its rela¬ 
tion to an ethical norm of justice. 

Two Discoidant Elements in Laski*s Thcoiy. 

In Laski’s theory of law, two rather discordant elements have 
been unhappily combined. In the first place, he has defined the 
sociological content of law in a Marxist way regarding it as an 
expression of the needs of a particular class. Secondly, he has revived 
the traditional theory of natural law as an ethical test of any legal 
system. According to Marx, morals as well as laws have a precise 
class basis and there is no absolute morality by which the ethical 
quality of particular laws may be tested. Thus Laski’s belief in the 
theory of natural law is not consistent with his sociological analysis of 
its content. 

Legal System ai>d Cluis Structure. 

The content of a legal system is judged by its reference to the 
class structure it supports in a given society. Laski, however, does 
not argue that all law is a product of the class struggle. I’here docs 
exist a great body of legal rules in every community which may be 
deemed socially neutral and are adopted for the general convei ience 
of the citizens. But the most important elements of any legal system 
do exhibit a clearly defined class character. 
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“The idea of the class struggle”, says Laski, “permeates legal 
notions at every point of pivotal importance. The law of sedition is 
unintelligible except as an effort to piotect the status / 7 M 0 from the 
threat of invasion It is a safeguard, we say, of law and order; but 
the law and order it safeguards are that which maintains a particular 
system of class-relations from the threat of challenge. The attitude 
of our courts in trade union cases is, again, unintelligible except as 
I he expression of a mental climate which has never freed itself from 
the belief that trade iinionN arc organisatiojis threatening the equili¬ 
brium of a society built upon the principle that the means of produc¬ 
tion must remain in private hands. The use of the injuction in labour 
disputes by the Anieri<'an Courts is as a weapon in class warfare” 
\S0 ; 174). 

Judiciary in Jingland ami AmcrUa. 

On the basisofa detailed examination of the judicial processes in 
lingland and the U nited States, he has come to the obvious conclu¬ 
sion that the judiciary cannot transcenil the class-structure of the 
society in which it operates. While in capitalist countries the legal 
sy.stem operates in favour of the capitalist class, in Soviet Russia the 
legal structure is similarly biased in favour of the working-class. 
Besides, Laski thinks that there is not only an inherent bias in the 
'.ubstance of law discriminating the rich agamst the poor, there is also 
a procedural inequality between different classes on account of the 
linancial question invoKe.l in securing the )ustice from the courts. 

.\s Laski points out, ‘'Broadly, there is equality before the law 
only when the price of admission to its opportunities can beequally 
paid; and there is no administrative equity to redress this balance. 
It is simply iidiercnt iji a society with the class-relations of our own. 
And it IS those class-relations also which mean that, as a general rule, 
the ablest lawyers will be at the service of those only wlio are able to 
aiVord them. The sneressful lawyer the cla.ss from which, in the 
.\nglo-.‘\nierican svsteni, the members of the judiciary are mostly 
ilrawn —spends his lib* in ministering to the n<;eds of the dominating 
classofour society” ' 50 : 175). Thus T.askiconclude- that the principle 
ol the .so-called equality before the law is completely vitiated in prac¬ 
tice by the inequalitvof economic opportunity in a capitalist society. 

Ethical Te\t of the Legal System. 

Finally, f.aski wants to determine the ethical test by which the 
validitv of a legal system may be adjudged. Neither Austin nor 
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Hegel gives any adequate answer to this question in his opinion, 
fiaw does not become morally desirable because it iias been willed 
bv thfe sovereign. If the sovereign commands compulsory conscrip¬ 
tion for the Quakers who are conscientious objectors to war, the 
act of the sovereign will be legal but it will at l ’••-e same time be 
morally inadmissible. Nor does he agree with Hegel that the law as it 
really exists as a bequest of history is an embodiment of rationality. 

According to Hegel and the idealists in general, the law becomes 
ethically desirable simply because it has been widely accepted by 
the community. Laski points out that the law of a fascist State is 
generally accepted by the community because the decrees of the 
totalitarian stale arc backed by a tremendous amount of force. Hut 
people accept these decrees not because they regard them as the 
embodiment of morality but because tliey have been enacted by a 
coercive autliority against which resistance is not possible. The 
ethical test of the law lies in the judgment of the individual con¬ 
science.’ 

Law, Rifflih and Consciencf. 

“Law to be ethically valid,” says Laski, “must conform with the 
requirements of the system of rights the purposes of which the state 
exists to maintain. And since law is a command seeking to control 
my behaviour in some particular way, I must judge that conformity 
for myself as flic test f)f its ethical adequacy. The roots of valid law, 
that is, are, and can only be, within the individual conscience. I 
make lavv legal, so to say, by giving to it operation the consent of 
rny conscience” (50 ; 52). i’his conception of the ethical test of law 
rests upon an atomistic conception of society which is in direct 
contradiction with the collectivistic basis of the Marxian doctrine 
which regards the class rather than the individual as the supreme 
factor in the legal system. Laski has obviously not realised this 
contradiction in his theory of law because he has generally interpreted 
the protest of the individual not in his personal isolation but as a 
member of the class to which he socially belongs. 


1, See Professor Coker’s remarks about Laski's conception of l.aw in his 
"Recent Political Thought", Chapter XIX, pp. 537-539. 
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CliASSlFICATTON OF STATES AND CONST ITUTIONS 
Classification of Staffs 

'JThere has been considerable discussion among political thinkers 
as to whether one should speak of ‘the classification of states* or 
*the classification of governments’. Willoughby^, Gilchrist, and 
Garner prefer the latter term on the ground that in essence all states 
arc alike and that they all possess population, territory, sovereignty 
and government. Writers like Leacock, on the other hand, do not 
agree with this argument and claim that a State is known by the 
structure of government and by the end which it serves They, 
therefore, prefer the term ‘classification of states’ or ‘classification 
of constitutions’ to the term ‘classification of governments’. 

I. Plato and Aristotle. 

The classification of states is not a modern idea. It goes back to 
those two masters of political thought, Plato and Aristotle. 

Being a pioneer in the field, Plato is not consistent in his classifi- 
cation. He offers two different versions in his Republic and the 
Statesman. In general, he .speaks of three types of states :— 

(a) The State of the sovereign idea or reason. This is the state of 
perfect knowledge^ where the real sovereign is knowledge. Such a State 
Plato believed never existed anywhere. Yet it is an ideal towards 
which political efforts might be directed. This ideal is sometimes 
stated as rule by an all-wise philosopher, i.c., ideal monarchy. At 
other times it is stated in terms of an ideal aristocracy. 

{b) States where there is imperfect knowledge. In such states laws 
arc necessary. Human imperfection necessitates laws. This is deci¬ 
dedly the point of view of Plato’s Laws In his earlier work The 
RepubliCy the preference was for an ideal monarchy (or an aristocracy) 
in which there would be no laws, but only occasional decrees issu^ 
by the all-wise philosopher-king; but failing to discover such kings, 
in his later work, The Laivsy Plato turns in the direction of laws. 

(272) 
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(c) States where there is lacA of knowledge. These are the stales of 
ignorance. Here laws exist, but they arc not obeyed. 

Thus the criterion of Plato’s classification is Stat® j where laws are 
obeyed and States where laws are not obeyed. 

Gilchrist states' the matter in the form of a chart:— 



States in which law 

States in which law 


is obeyed 

is not obeyed 

’<ulc by One * 

Monarchy 

Tyranny 

Rule by Few 

Aristof'racy 

Oligarchy 

Rule by Many 

Moderate Democracy 

Extreme Democracy 


Aristotle, who followed closely on the heels of Plalo, was more of 
a realist than his master. The bases of his classification were quanti¬ 
tative and qualitative; that is to say the number of those in whom 
sovereign power was vested; and the end or purpose towards which the 
power was directed. States which seek the good life of all arc the 
true or normal states, '['hose which deviate from that end are the 
perveited states. Thus his classification in the form of a chart is as 
follows:— 


Form of 
constitution 

Normal State seeking 
the common welfare 

Perverted State wl[iere 
the common welfare 
is ignored 

Rule by One 

Monarchy 

Tyranny 

Rule by Few 

Aristocracy 

Oligarchy 

Rule by Many 

Polity 

Democracy 


To explain the matter in detail, pure monarchy or royally is 
government by the one in the interest of all. When it degenerates 
into the selfish rule of one, it becomes tyranny. When a few rule for 
the common good, it is aristocracy. But when they rule in their own 
self-interest, aristocracy is perverted into oligarchy. When the many 
rule in the interest of everybody it is called polity or mild democracy. 
But when they rule with a view to promoting their own class interest, 
it becomes democracy or ochlocracy (i. e. mob rule). It is necessary 
here to make note of the fact that where the modern world uses the 
18 
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term ‘democracy’, Aristotle uses the term ‘polity’. What he calls 
‘democracy’, is what we today would call mob rule. An equivalent 
of polity used by Aristotle is ‘constitutional democracy’, which is 
defined as the unselfish rule of many for the common welfare. These 
types of government, according to Aristotle, follow one another in 
the form of a cycle. 

The above classification given by Aristotle is and more realistic 
than that of Plato and covered the field adequately until recent times. 
(Jonimcntirig on it, Gilchrist writes: “The classification is not suffi¬ 
cient for modern formsof government: but it has provided the histori¬ 
cal basis of jiiactically all classifications made hitherto”. (28 : 228). 

According to Aristotle, the question of numbers is only accidental 
compared to tiic end or purpose for which a state exists. Thus an 
oligarchV is the rule of the rich, be they few or many, in the interest 
of the rich; ami democracy likewise is the rule of the poor, be they 
few or many, in t he interest of the poor. All of this is not very helpful 
to us today. 

Dealing with the thought of Plato and Aristotle as a whole it 
ma> truly lie said that -iVristo tle begins where P lato leaves off. Plato 
started with an ideal monarchy and ended with a mixed aristocracy, 

1. e. an aristocracy of ability modified by an aristocracy of landed 
property, Aristotle began with such an aristocracy as his ideal but 
ended with a mixed constitution which is much the same as polity as 
the most practical ideal. Between mild democracy and mild oligarchy 
he does not draw too much of a distinction. On the other hand, he 
devotes .i great deal of spjiec and attention to the preservation of 
dilferent types of constitutions. Here he sounds more like the realist 
Maehiavelli th.m the idealist Plato. 

2 . .!>/ 

Some other writcisof the p.ist who have attempted a classification 
of states are Pol) bins, Gicero, Maehiavelli, Bodin, Hobbes, I.ocke, 
Montesquieu, Rousseau, and Bluntschli. 

Polybiu s adhered to the traditi onal classi fica tion of_stat« into 
monarchy, aristocracy, and dcmocracv.and tended to believe that 
they iogcilier with their corresponding corrupt forms followed one 
another in the form of a cycle. Thus the order was monarchy, 
tyranny, aristocracy, oligarchy, democracy, and mob rule. When 
the last stage became unbearable it gave rise to monarchy agAvn and 
the rvrle rrpentnl itself. 
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. nicero w ho followed Polybius was no innovator. Like Polybius, 
he paid his tribute to the mixed constitution and the s ystem of check s 
and balances. The only addition he made was to interpret the three 
organs of government as representing the three principles necessary 
for stability; thus n^onarchy. repr esents th^ principle of force or 
a uthority , the senate, the pri nciple of pr<;stige and influenc e, and 
popu lar assemblies, the princi ple 

Coming to the beginning of the modern period in European 
history. Jean Bodin may be r egarded as t he first im po rtant political 
philoso pher of modern tim es-to base h is classification solely on the 
num ber of men in whose hands sov e reign jtQ^Ll'gsides. When 
sovereign power rests in the hands of one man it is a monarchic state; 
uhen in less than a majority of citizens, it is aristocratic; and when in 
the majority, it is democratic. Bodin further cl assified monarch y 
into ij) r oyai pf.puie, (2) desppliCj and (3) t yrannica l. 

In his 96-97), Hobbes w rites ‘*Wh ej J the R op tp esen- 

tative is one man, th**^ fhe ^ Mnnarrhy : when an 

Asg^hlyTif^^.that ^ill romp togethe r^ then it is a Democracy, or 
Popular co mmQnwe nlth : when an Assembly o f a Part only, then it is 
called a n Aristocra cy’*. Suffice it to say that there is nothing new in 
this classification. 

Loclw does not differ substantially from Hobbes. He classifies 
states as monarchies, oligarchies, and democracies and subdivides 
monarchy into the hereditary and elective types?" 

Montescjuieu classifie s statcgjjato (1) r epublics( nl de mocratic and 
{b) aristocra tic (2) r nonarchi es and (3) d espotisms. Ml these govern¬ 
ments have a sustaining and driving power behind them. D emocracy 
lias the spirit o f public service behind it. Aristocracy is based on the 
p rinciple o f mH'ffrati-^n, monarchy on hnnnnrj nnd H^pnti.qm op fear. 

Coming to more recent writers, we find that L A. R. Marriott 
(lassifies constitutions as 

1. TTpitary and fcfieial 

2. FdguLandJjcxible 

3 Monarchical and presiden tial. He also speaks of parliament 
ary and responsible or the cabinet type of Government. 

Leacock a fffiarp lm/» ■rl<»«pntir anrt 

staiesanlTuirtlierdivides democratic states into {a) limited monarchies 


md (b) republics. Each of these (a) and (b) in turn he subdivides into 
unitary and federal ; and these again are divided into parliamentary 
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and non-parliamentary types. The following table as drawn up by 
(iilchrist puts the matter clearly. 

Modern States 

I 

Despotic Democratic 


r.iinitcd Moiiarc-hy Republic 

I I 

Unitary Federal Unitary FeJeral 


I I I Parlia- Non- Parlia- Non- 

l’,irlia- Noii-Pailia- Parlia- Non- mentary Parlia- mentary Parlia- 
inmtarv mentary mentary Parlia- mentary mentary 

mentary 

\ ( il.ASSlMOATION OF MODERN STATES AS SUGGESTED 


HY Bryce, Jenks and Marriott {164) 


1 

Basis of Division 

A 

B 

I: 

1 

’i 

The conception 
regarding the 
sphere of the State 
The nature of 
political 
organization 

Liberal 

Totalitarian 
{a) Communist 
(h) Fascist 

1 

rhe nature of the 
State 

Unitary 

Federal 

2 

The nature of the 
Constitution 

Flexible 

Rigid 

3 

I’he nature of the 

(i) Adult 

(i) Restricted 


electorate 

suffrage 
(ti) Single 
member 
constituency 

auifrage 

(») Multi-member 
constituency 

4 

rhe nature of the 
Legislature 

Bicameral 

(a) Elective or 
partially elec¬ 
tive second 
chamber 

(b) Non-elec- 
live second 
cliamber 

Unicameral 

5 

The nature of the 

P. V 11 1 11/^ 

Parliamentary 

Non-Parliamentary 

6 

UAvVUiiVC 

The nature of the 

The rule of 

Administrative 


Judiciary 

law 1 

Law 
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This classification is based on two major ideas :— 

(t) the sphere of state action ; and 
. (tt) the nature of political organization. 

With the help of this chart, Strong attempts to classify the British 
and French constitutions as follows :— 


The British Constitution 

The French Constitution 
under the Fifth Republic 

Liberal 

Liberal 

Unitary 

Unitary 

Flexible 

Rigid 

Adult suffrage 

Universal, adult suffrage 

Single-member constituencies 

Single-member constituencies 

Bi-cameral legislature with a 
non-elective second chamber 

Bi-cameral legislature with an 
elective second chamber, 


elected by indirect suffrage 

Parliamentary executive and 

Parliamentary executive 

rule of law. 

under the aegis of the President 
and administrative law. 


G eorge Schwarzenberger c lassifies states int o national and multi , 
n ational states . The la tter, he says, are divisible into ( 1) the dynastic 
statue, g. Austria-Hunga^ prior to World War I); (2) the religiou s 
state (e. g. thel Dttoman Empire as it was up to 1919); (3) the colonial 
st^; (4) the C ommonwealth st ate; (5) the federal state; an d (6) the 
pseudo -federal sta te. 

The Nature and Definition of Constitutions 
The Nature of the Constitution. 

In as much as modern states are constitutional states, they have 
been classified according to their nature as to whether they are 
written or unwritten, rigid or fiexible. Although we generally tend 
to think of a constitution as a written document, it “may b e un¬ 
written and vet serve the same general function as-a. written cons-. 
titution” {94:299). 

Definitions of Constitution. 

Bouvicr, in his Ugal Dictionaryy defines a rpn9tiiiit;f. n as ««thp 
fundamentol law o f a statc^ diqjrting the prinripIciL upon which the 
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governme nt is founded, and regulating the exercise of tli & i.QVerei gn 
powers, direc ting to what bodies or personsu-these pawets.shall be 
confined and the rnanner of their exercise” {94:299). George 
Gornewali Lewis writes: tfrm signifips- thr 

arrange ment and distribution o f gnvprpign power in the cQimnu- 
mtv, the form oFgovernment” (138:20). 

A co nstitution fixes the general structu re of the &tate. It is, so to 
speak, the skeleton of the Sta te. Charles Bor g^nudj a noted Swiss 
authority on the subject, says: ‘* A constitutiQ iLisdhe fimdamcntal 
l^ according to which the^jovernment of a state is organized and 
agreeabi) towliich the relations of individucikaii: moral .persons to 
rmn iiiiinity are determined. It may be a written instrument, 
a jjreeise text or series of texts enacted at a given time by a sovereign 
p<)wer;or it may be the more or less definite result of a series of 
legislative acts, ordinances, judicial decisions, precedents, and 
customs of diverse origin and of unequal value and importance”^. 

H. Finer defnICS the constitution as **t he system of fundam ental 
political institutions” or as, *‘t he autobiograp hy of a powet-tc- 
la'lidnsluj)”. {20 : I16~17). 

"I he Xi'iessny of a Comtitution. 

lluriug the period before the American Revolution, the idea of a 
constitution as a necessary and fundamental document was very 
imich to the forefront. As the nineteenth century wore on, the idea 
became lirmly rootcrl tliat every state must have a constitution and 
thill it must rest on the approval of the whole people. Today con¬ 
stitution ilism has become the bedrock of democracy. A constitution 
i s desi retl for a variety of reasons :— 

I. I’o curl ) the powers of government by a fundamental law. 

‘J. ' l'«) re strain the gove rnmen t on behalf of the irulividual. 

j. Fo li mit tlie va garies of present an d fu t ure generations. John 
Adains, James Madison, and a long succession of the Supreme 
CJourt Justices of the U. S. A, emphasized this viewpoint. In 
conti'iist to it, Jelfcrson preferred to set a limit to the duration 
ofanv particular constitution {94:302). 

Foda v most schola rs.will agree with Schulze when he says *‘e yey y 
c ommunity entitled to the name of state must have a constitution, 


1. “ rheOrmm of Written Clonstitution”, Political Science Quarterly, Volumf 
11, p. 613. 
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/. e., a collection oF norm s by which the let;al relations between the 
governmentandits subjects is detemiined ^d in ac cordance w ith 
v^^ ;ch the power oT the s tate 5 exercised^ A state without a consti- 
t^ ^Uon is unthin k able ”^. 

Kinds ok Constitu iions 
(rt) The written Constitutiun. 

rhe American Constitution heralds the era of constitutionalism. 
The American example has been followed by several other nations. 
Constitutionalism provides for a philosophy of change which is 
rationalized legally as well as morally and socially. According to 

Fin^, thp ffvaTTipt<» nf wrltton constitUtiojaS-ill_£,UTQpe, 

and the soldiers of the Revolution and the Empire cagicd-thejaoiion 
i nto Italy. Belgium. S pain and the South German States” {20:122). 
Written constitutions, says the same writer, ‘‘ Secure a firm basis fo r 
political life”. 

A written constitution is one in which m ost of th - pmvisinnn arc 
e mbodied in a single fo rpial, written instrument or instruments. “It 
is a work of conscious art and the result of a deliberate effort to lay 
down a body of fundamental principles under which a government 
shall be organized and conducted” (/7(5). 

A written constitution may be comprised within a single docu¬ 
ment bearing a single date such as the constitutions of the U. S. A., 
India, and Burma or may be written in a series of documents such as 
those of France and Austria. In states having written constitutions 
.there are generally tvyp of Inwj one rnnn titutiona l aytti para¬ 

mount, and the other-statutory and subordinate. This distinction, 
however, is not always found in states with written constitutions 
(25 ; 505-10). 

{b) The unwritten Constitution. 

An unwritten constitution is that in which most, if not all, of the 
prescriptions h ave neve r been rednred t o writing an H formally 
embodied irTa document or collection of documents. It consist s 
mainly of customs, usages, and judicial decisions together with a 
s maller body of legislative enactmen ts of a fundamental nature 
created on different dates, ^he constitutions coming under this 


1. “Deutsches Statsrecht”, Voi. 1. p. 19. 
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category cannot be struck off at once by a constituent assembly or 
any other body. 'I’hey illustrate fames dictum that 

‘‘ Const itutionsgrow, instead of being made** {23:508). The Briti sh 
c onstitution is the best-example of-suolva^ con s titut i on . Nobody has 
the legal authority to declare an act of Parliament or of the executive 
unconstitutional. 

liven Britain has certain wri tten documents such as the Magn a 
C^ailib P etition of Right, the Bill of Rights, the Act of Sett lement, 
th e l‘’r:uichise Acts , tlie Par liament Act of 1911. But the most import¬ 
ant part of the British constitution is contained in “conventions” or 
“understandings”. As Finer puts it “they are taken for granted but 
not formulated”. 

The classilication of constitutions as written and unwritten has 
be»;n critiri/cd as inadequate and as lacking in political significance. 
'I’he distinction between them is said to be one of degree rathe r tha n 
of kin d since all written constitutions “b er r>ir]e overlaid with an 
unwritten dement ” after a lapse of time; and written constitutions, as 
Bryce remarke d, become “d eveloped by interpretations, fringed with 
d ecisions, an d enlarged by customs ”. Moreoyer, experience shows 
that it is impossible to embody all the principles in a written document, 
ami conventions do grow in spite of there being a written document. 

Therefore, classifying constitutions as written and unwritten is 
said to be not only unscientific but also confusing as it re sults in 
placing certa in unwr itten constitutions under the c ategory of writt en 
co nstitutions a nd vicevem. Gonsequendy, it has been suggested that 
a more useful and scientific classification of constitutions would be 
on the basis of the relation which the constitution bears to ordinary 
laws rather th.in its source. On the basis of this test constitutions are 
classified as flexible and rigid. 


vO FV/ \ihlc ConslUuti ov^. 

.Ml those constitutions which possess no higher legal authority 
than ordinary laws and which can be change d o r am ended by tfie 
s ame procedure as ordinary laws , whe ther they are ^nshrined in a 
si ngle document or in a large number of conv^ritipns, are^claasified 
a s Ilexible or clastic constitutions . Such constitutions, though written, 
possess flexibility and can be altered at will as easily as an ordinary 
law. The co nstitution of G reat Britain and, to some extent, that of 
India come under this category. 
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(^d) lliiiid Constitutions . 

Those constitutions which are en acted bv a different body, which 
tiave a h igher status than ordinar y law§, and which can be altere d 
only by s pecial procedur e, are classified as ri gid, stationary or inela s¬ 
ti c constitution s. This fact is made clear if the method of amen ding 
t he American, A ustralj^_.or Swisa-Canstitutions i>> -carefully studied. 

V Vritten constitutions are generally rigid and uniJirit-tCQ. consti¬ 
tutions are ^ffiierallv flexible . We may now examine the merits and 
demerits of rigid and written constitutions on the one side and those 
of flexible and unwritten constitutions on the other. 

The merits of a written constitution are that they are 

(1) c lear an d definite ; 

(2) drawn up with great car e aud-deliberation ; 

(3) free from being bent a nd twisted easily according to popular 
emotions or l egislative despotism ; 

(4) stahlc anffstcatlv. 

They further (5) afford protection to the individual and gu a¬ 
rantee people ’s rights. Written constitutions usually incorporate 
fundamental rights. 

Demetils. 

f (l"5r A written constitution at tempts t o compress into one docu- 
uient all the ideals and political principles of a nation. It is an at¬ 
tempt to fit the g arment to ap. indiyWual without taking, into 
consideration his future growtjh and changed size, as Garner has put it. 

[’Z) Written constitutions are as a rule difficult to amend. When 
rigidity and conservatism are carried too far, they prove to be ele¬ 
ments of weakness and are detrimental to the national interest and 
may even lead to revolution. 

(3) Under a written constitution the main concern of the judici¬ 
ary is to see whether the law conforms to the provisions of the consti¬ 
tution or not. Since judges are generally conservative in their 
outlook, they tend to disregard the spirit of the times. 

The merits of an unwritten constitution are as follows :— 

(1) They are e e^sily adaptabl e to the changing conditions of a 
dynamic society. 

(2) Elasticity removes tlie te mptation to violate the constitution 
but provides a legal means for satisfying popular passions and pre¬ 
venting revolutions. 

(3) In the words of Bryce, “they can be stretched or bent so as 
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ncet einer g^eiicies without breaking their Iramework ; and when 
tlie emergency has passed, they slip back into their old form like a 
tree whose outer branches have been pulled aside to let a vehicle 
pass {116”. 

'The d efects of an unwri tten constitution are the following : — 

(1) They are unstable and in a state of perpetual Hux. 

(2) They can be a mended a c cording to the whims a nd fancies of 
individuals or parties. 

(3) They sometimes become ‘Hh c plaything of judi cial tribunals**. 

(4j According to some, they arc m eant for aristocrati c societies 

rather than for democracies. 

Both Esmein and f udge, {ameson arc of the opinion that an un¬ 
written constitution suitable to a people, who hav£ a strong sense. 
of tradi tion and .v profoundly conservative spirit”. Our own experi¬ 
ence leads us to ihink that a nation lacking political consciousness 
and vigilance in the safeguarding of democratic rights must have 
a written constitution. Finer, however, argues t hat a wri tten constitu- 
ti on do cs not have any great advantage over the unwritten. His 
argument is ‘‘At the most, the written constitution is a standard of 
reference, and it is valuable only in proportion to its clarity and the 
extent to which it has not been altered by interpretation” {20 : 127). 
Since such conditions seldom last more than a decade, the advantages 
ol the written over unwritten constitutions are practically nil. 

An ideal written comtitution should contain the following 
elements 

(1) A set of civil and poliiical rights which demarcates the mea 
of free domTor citizen.? and sets a limit to th e authority of th e State . 

(2) Provisions outlining the structure and organization of the 
government, allotting powers aiul functions to each of it, and deter¬ 
mining their mutual relations and defining their relations to the 
electorate. 

(3) A suitable mediod of amending the constitution. The pre¬ 

vailing view is that “constitutions ought not to burden the present 
generation with the legal conceptions of the past” but that they pro¬ 
vide easy motlcs of amending the constitution, consulting the people 
periodically. ‘ 

As regards the length of the constitution, there is no fixed rule 
about it. Earlier constitutions such as the American constitution 
confined themselves to stating the general principles of fundamental 
law. But later constitutions have incorporated even items which may 
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properly be called ordinary law. As a result of this tendency modern 
constitutions have become lengthy and unwieldy. The Indian Cons¬ 
titution (1949) with its 395 articles and 8 schedules is the longest 
constitution in the world. 


Unitary and 


Modern governments are classified as unitary and federal on the 
basis of the co ncentratio n or distribution.of-piawers.and on the rela¬ 
tion b etween the central and loc al autbnritii>« 

In a unitary system of government the e ntire g overn mental pnwe. 
is vested by t l^cgnstitution in a single central government^and loca]__ 
a uthoritie s not only their pnwfr and jiulOitomy from it but 

o we their very existence to . it. In such a system 

(1) There is o nly on e state and one government, and there is no 
constitutional division or distribution of powers between the central 
and local governments. There is only one source of power, and one 
will. 

^2) For the sake of administrativ e convenience, unit ary state s arc 
divided into units known variously as departments, provinces, coun- 
t les, commu nes, elc. They are giv en a certain amount of autonomy 
and limited powers of local government. But their creation as well as 
continuance depends on the will of the central government and is not 
determined by the constitution. 

(3) Another way of stating this truth is that the power and auto¬ 
n omy possessed by t hese local bodies is not an original power, but is 
derived from the central government which may enlarge or restrict 
it at its will. 

(4) In short, in a unit;^ state llm local authorities are merely 
parts of the ce ntjaJ Qiganization created by the latter to act as its 
agents for the purpose of local administration. 


Vlerifs of a Unitary State. 

(1) A unitary state can bring about a uniformity of law, policy, 
a nd administration throughout the length and breadth of a country. 
By so doing it can help to bring about a unified and integrated 
governmental machinery. 

(2) In matters of d efence and international rela tions, the strength 
of the unitary state is especially manifest because in suchli state there 
can be no conflict of authority, no conflict or confusion of responsi- 
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bility for work to be performed, no overlapping of jurisdictions, no 
duplication of work, plant or organization which cannot be im¬ 
mediately adjusted ( 170: /77). 

(3) A unitary state has the ad vantaue of being simple in structur e 
and less expensive than a federal state because of the absence of 
duplication of governmental departments and services. 

(4) A unitary constitution is particularly suited for a small coun- 


Dements ol n Unitary State. 

A major weakness of the unitary system is the a bsence of s trong 
provincial smd regional institutions and the regulation of local poli¬ 
cies and affairs by distant and far-off authorities. 

(2) Such added responsibility for local and provincial affairs 
pla ces an addition a l burden on the ccnJxal^ovcruincnt and leads to 
g reater red -tapism and bure aucratic administra tion. 

(3) Central authorities often la ck the necessary knowledge of 

lo cal conditions an d and the consequence of it is that local 

interests suffer. 

(4) A unitary state t ends to su ppress local initiative and dis¬ 
courage interest in social problems. It is unacceptable to a people 
accustomed to vigorous self-government and a love of local liberty. 

7 he Fedetal StaU \ 

As Garner remarks, a feileral state as distinguished from a unitary 
state is a syste m in w hich the totality of government al pow er ia divide d 
or dis tr ibute d by the national constituUpji or organic ant of pailia- 
merit creating it, between a cetiti:^lgQ3fiernmeuiiuid-the.gQVCrniDents 
of the individual states or other territorial sub-divisions of which the 
federation is composed (23 : 348). In the words of Hamilton , a 
federal state is *‘a n assoc iation of states that forms a new one”. Or, as 
Dicey deflnes it, “it is a political contrivance intended to reconcile 
national unity with the maintenance of state rights”. It combines 
the respective advantages of unity and diversity. 

The chief fe atttres of a F ederat ion are :— 

(1) The e xistence of one s tate, but m any pnvprnnng nta 

(2) .A formal division or dis tribution of governmental powe rs 
between the central and state nr prnvmpfal 

(3) A rfinstitiiti'nn which is S uprem e. 

(4) The tdt ra vire^ of any law of the sta tor c^^Llegidature or 
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any act of government which is contrary to the constit ution. The 
setting up of a Supreme or Federa l (^urt to decide cases, such a court 
often being known as **t he guardian o f the cqnstitiUion”. 

(5) C omparativ e rigidity of the feder al coristi tution 
prevent hasty an d ill-digested legislation. 

(6) The derivation of state or provincial authority not from the 
'•cntral government, but directly from the constitution. 

K. C. Wheare consid ers that gove rnment to he a federa l g overn - 
ment which pr edominantly embody “a d ivision of Jafciween 

gener al and regional author iti es each of which, in its own sphere, 
is coordinate with the other® and independent of them”. (Federal 
Government 1963 p, 33), 

Wheare considers the indcpendot:cr r)!'the governments in their 
respective spheres as hallmark of the federal Government. Recent 
opinions are that the general and regional governments are linked 
in a mutually inlerdependcnt political relationship; that neither 
level of government becomes dominant to the extent that it can 
dictate the decision of the other but each can influence, bargain with 
and persuade the other. Emphasis is thus laid on interdependence 
of the two levels of governments. 

Dual federalis m was commonly used to de scribe the America n 
f ed^l system . 1’he Depression (1930) inaugurated the era of 
modern or cooperative federalism. The concept of dual federalism 
was current throughout the nineteenth cculttry and referred to in the 
decisions of the U.S. Supreme Court. Tl|e divi sion nf the powpr 
between the federal and state governments formed the ‘‘Key to the 
e ntire concept ofdu a l fede ra lism ”, and both sets of governments h^ 
exclusive area of authority and jurisdiction. This doctrine holds 
no more good. The new federalism or cooperative federalism has 
arisen “which can be traced back to Wilson’s administrations or at 
the latest to the second Roosevelt’s”. The old barriers between the 
federal government and the states have broken down. Separation 
has been replaced by cooperation. This is a major departure frorn 
the traditional system of dual federalism. 

Requisites of Federation, 

Historically speaking, federations have been created by the *'oming 
together of a number of small sovereign states with the object of estab¬ 
lishing a common government either for better military or economic 
security, e.g.^ Switzerland, the U. S. A., and Australia. The Indian 
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federation of our day is an exception to this rule. For it has been 
created by breaking up a unitary state into autonomous units. 

Whatever be the mode of its formation, a federation can be firmly 
established and continued if the following conditions exist : 

(1) The desi re for unio n. Among the pe ople of various polit ical 
units a d esir e to create a common government for their own common 
interest must exirt Tjcforc al ederatio n can be created. 

(2) rhe desire for union, but not for unity. 'Phe component units 
must cheiish a s trong de sire to maintain their individual freedom in 
all but essentially »:ommon matters. It should not, however, be of 
such a nature as to swallow up individuality and lead to a unitary 
state. 

(3) Geographical c ontiguity. Ge ograph ic al nearness of vario us 
units desirous of forming a federation strongly f a v o ur s a. feder a t ion. 
If the units are widely separated, the desire for union cannot very 
well matcriali/.c. 

(4) AbsenccQl^incquality among the units. unit should be so 
powe rful and dominee ri ng as to become the master of the joint 
enterprise {15). 

(5) Politica l edu cation of t he peop le. It should be of very high 
order inasmuch as a federation demands ability on the part of the 
people to appreciate and reconcile loyalty to two governments. They 
should exhibit a willingness to obey the laws of the two governments 
and a particular readiness to yield to the authority of the law courts. 
Kccent events in India in connection with the reorganization of 
states have shown that many in India still have too much of a provin¬ 
cial and parochial lovalty and too little of a national loyalty. 

lUilnbiitioti oj Powers in a Fedeiation. 

I'he principle on which the distribution of governmental power 
takes place in a federation is that those alfairs whieh are of national 
importance and which reejuire uniformity of regulation are delegated 
to the central government whereas subjects which arc not of common 
interest arc left with the local governments. Generally, any one of 
the follow'ing three methods may be adopted in distributing the powers 
between the centre and the units. 

(1) Powers a llotted to the central government may be specifically 
enumerated in the constitution and all t he remaining ppwer a^ w ith 
tnF“cxception of those specifically prohibited to them, may be left 
with States, as in the I’. S. A. 
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(2) fust the opposite pr ocedure may_be adopted, as in the case of 

H anadian federatio n where the powers of the State are specifically 

enumerated in the constitution, while the residua ry powers MS. Ijcft 
withjhcxentre. 

(3) Specific powCTS may be assigned to the ccn()c and the states, 

re spectiv ely, wit h the residuary powers belonging to the cci^e, as in 
the Indian Unio n. In India, in addition to the two lists, there is a 
third list of subjects known as the concurrent list on whicli both the 
governments have jurisdiction. In cases of conllict the Union govern¬ 
ment is given priority. Two or more States may request the cemtre 
to frame legislation for them f)n certain specific matters. • 

\Inits (•>/’ a Federation. 

(1) It affords opportunity to small and weak states tq^unitc into 
a powerful state without losing their independent and separate 
existence. 

(2) By combining in it the twin advantages o fnatiotial un ity and 
l ocal independenc e, a federation becomes particularly valuable to big 
states with vast population and with racial, cultural, and linguistic 
diversities. 

(3) In such a state only a federal system can maintain an e quili- 
Ij rium betw een centripetal and centrifugal forces. For a country like 
I ndia with its linguism, p rovincialism an[d_castcism, federadqn has a 
s pecial value . 

(4) Federation makes it possible for a uniformit y of policy, 
le gislation and administratio n where it is necessary and for diversity 
Urhere such diversity is desirable. 

■ (5) Fe ^ration is the best system of government for trying out 

political, social, and economic experiments. In India, prohibition 
and several other social and economic schemes are being tried out 
in limited regions, and their results .are being carefully watched and 
assessed. 

(6) By giving loca l independence to the people of the unjis, it 
stimulates their interest iii public a ffairs. 

(7) On account of the distribution of powers, the centra l 
government in a F ederation is relieved of the burdens and congestion 
Pi tted by a top-hea vy administration._jrhis. in its turn, discourages 
red-tapism and bureaucratic administration. 

(8) According to Lord Bryc e, th ere is no danger of a de spot 
usurping the rights of a 
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Defects inh ercnl in the federal syAlun. 

(1) Leacock opines that “politically and on its external si de it 
has proved itself strong, but economican^ and i n its i n ternal ^pect 
it is proving itself weak^^ This view is untenable in view of the 
growing strength and e conomic prosperity o f th e U . S. A. 

(2) Some writers claim that a fc^iation is weak in the condu ct 
of its foreign affki rs. Recent cxp ericncnslinws-tiut this isjuilLtruc. 
No one can claim that the foreign policy' oi lor- IJ, S. A., the Soviet 
Union or of India is weak and vacillating. 

The rlefecis o f federation are :— 

1) 'I’he di versity of legislative policy and administration. 

(2) l^iii)lica tion of governmen tal organization, tho c n il s ewt ice 
and de partmen ts ; and their complexity. 

(3) riie danger of p ossible conflict of jurisdiction between the 
n ational and state go ygmiaents. 

(4) Heavy cost s of admijnstraiion. 

Outlining the main diffictiltics of federalism, particularly 
American, Finer savs that (I) It is financia lly expensive since there is 
much duplication of administrative machinery and pr ocedur e. It is 
wasteful of ti me and cxpcnd ituce. ^TucTi time is spent on negoti ation. 
Transport, public utilities, health, employment, etc., could not be 
•idministcred smoothly and economically because of the multiplicity 
of authorities. 

(2) It is confusing to the public and has awkward results on 
personal rights and obligations. (The use of federal troops in Little 
Rock, Ark. in enforcing desegregation in schools is a c.x .e in point It 
brouglit into sharp conflict state right and federal responsibility). 

Mudirn Tendencies in Federal (Government. 

Fendent-y t<iwards centralism is evident in jilL federal go/ern- 
incnts. riic power of the central government is growing at the 
expense of the consequent unitv of the federation. Four factors 
according,.to K C— Wheare ■^ccL.xcsponsible for this development, 
namely w ar, economic depression ,, Jh^grow th of socia l se rvices and 
the ^mechanlcal revolution in transport and industr y. Growth of 
welfaris m and technological revolution are permnncit factors. The 
centralising tendency, however, is counteracted by localism which 
finds expression in linguistic, cultural and regional loyalties. U. S. is 
moving swiftlv towards a unified economic and social system, 
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coextensive with its whole territory. Inter-state commerce, agricul¬ 
ture, education, health, morals, labour laws, migration etc. are all 
coming more and more under federal regulation, with the system of 
federal grants-in-aid playing an important part in the process. 


4, A C onfederation. 

Here it is proper to distinguish between a federation ajad-confede* 
ration as the la tter is a lso an association of states, with the difference 
that it is t he union of sove reign ^tcsjhrmcd for. realizing certain 
definite objec ts. 

"ThTr.hief ffiatiirrs of a ronfrdfiratiQn arp as follows t 

(1) Confederating states or units retain their sovereignty. There 
are as many states as there are members. 

(3) The v arious units make their nwn laws and administer them 


(4) A con federation is unst able a nd may b e broken up at any time. 

(5) A co nfederation is the r esult of an agreement whereas a 
fe deration is b ased on a constitution. 

(6) Confederatin|B; units have an international status and can 
es tablish dip^lomatic relations with other sovereign states, while this 
is not possible in a federation. 

(7) If a war brea ks out in a confederation ijt is an int ernatio nal 
war; \yhereas in the case of a fedora tinn it is a rivjl war. 

(S) In a confederation the common organ established deals with 
the governments of th^units, and not with the people; while in a 
federation the central government deals directly with the people. 

A confederatio n, in the very nature of the case, is weak and 
unstable. Faced bv a common enem y, th e American States f ormed a 
confederacy in 1781 known as a *‘ firm leag »^ ^f But in 

actual fact, in the words of Finer, it became “a league of disgruntled 
independents”. Few and limited powers were conferred on the 
Congress. It had no direct power over individual. Nor could it levy 
direct taxes or regulate commerce. 

The history of confederations in the U. S, A., Switzerland, a nd 
Germany sho ws that as a g«»n#»ral pplp a Fi^^ral ibUowaa 

confederati on. Experience shows that a confederation is no perma¬ 
nent halting place in the history of constitutions. It has either to go 
forward and become a federation or go backward and become a 
unitary state. 

19 
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l *residcrilia l and Non-P r eside ntiaL Formsnf.GoiUirnment. 

In the Presidential form of Government, the executive head is 
i ndependent o f the legislature. He is usually elected d irectly by the 
people or by a college of electors. He is not only the real executiv e, 
as against a nominal executive, but is also the ceremonial H ead of 
State . Gnd cr certain circum stances he cau-be-impeached, but his 
t erm canno t be shortened. He is not a me m ber o f the Legislature, 
but sends to it messages and recommendations. P’or the passing of 
measures he has tf) depend upon legislative committ ees and his own 
party t ikmi, and other legislators who syinpathi/e with him for one 
reason or anotiicr. Ifis term of office is not the same as that of the 
legislature. He has the p ower of lim it ed v eto. He can c all specia l 
se ssions o.fiiic legislature. I’he b udget is p repared by his oHice. 

N T*‘tnbers of tlu' (‘ab inet arc subordinate t o him . 'Phey are his 
p ersonal as.sista iits. riiey arc not members of either house of legis- 
laltire and as su( h not responsible to it. The legisl ature h as ^share 
in t lu’ m aki ng of appoin tments and treaties and in supervising 
adminisiraiion d’lu* chief exec utive is also the H <^d of Ad nijnistra- 
tiuiu I le is the S ujireme (lo mmander-in-Chicf and has extraordinary 
powers given to him in times of war or other emergencies. 

In th e iioii-Prcsid ential system of government the nomjp al 
e xei iilivc i s a Ptesid ent or King, whei<‘as the r eal executive is 
Prime Ministe r. He as well as other members or the Cabinet are 
members of the legislature, a majority Ijcing from the Lower House, 
[’hey are the parliameutar\ leaders of the party in power. They 
formulate iiati«tnai poIi<;;y, initiate all important legislatioaincluding 
the budg et, dcrei ul the acts of die Government, and stand together 
asa.sin}dc.JLiiiii. I his last-mentioned feature is described as colle ctive 
responsibility. When an adverse v ote is passed against the 
Gov'erninimt in a matter which the latter regards as important, tljere 
is no altci iiativi: left for the.GovernmeiiLc.xcept to resign, hhe Prime 
Minister recommends to the King or President, as the case may be, 
the dissolution «)f P.irliamcnt aiul in consultation with him fixes the 
date for a new gcncr.il election. 

In relation to his colleagues, the Prime Minister has been “the 
first among efpials”. But the stress and strain of modern times has 
made him more than that, hut less than dictator. Members of the 
Cabinet are also heads of administrative departments, although there 
is room for some w ho have no administrative responsibility. 

InJLUy..llte-Cal)ir.\r.Lis responsibleiQ-both Houses^which makes 
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it weak. In Britain and India the res ponsib ility_is only. tgj:he Lower 

"^The Collegiate o r plural type of executiv e is what p?evaib-in 
Switzerland, Uruguay^.juttd Soviet JUissia. In Switzerland the 
Federaf Council is completely subordinate to the Tn ational Parlia¬ 
ment and acts as its agent. In Soviet Russia, on the other hand, the 
presidium enjoys complete authority over the legislature. 

Demorratic and Dictatorial Governments : 

Monarchies of the functioning kind are practically out of the 
picture today. Where monarchies still exist, limited monarchy is the 
order of the dav. Even Japan and Tran have only constitutional 
monarchies. More and more countries arc joining the ranks of 
democracies, however defectively they may function. 

Since the close of World War I several countries have witnessed 
dictatorship of one kind or another. Even today Spain and Portugal 
have a dictatorship of the right. The communist countries in general 
arc under a dictatorship of the left. The Latin American States in 
general have one form of dictatorship or another. During the last 
few years Indonesia, Pakistan, the United Arab Republic, and 
Iraq swung to the side of dictatorships, and sometimes with good 
results. 

Underlying modern dictatorships is a distrust of democracies and 
a belief that quick results in government could l)e attained through 
the rule of a single dictator assisted by a body of consecrated men 
and women dedicated to the service of the State. Mussolini and his 
followers as well as Hitler and his followers referred to themselves as 
the elite. In Soviet Russia and countries following the Soviet system 
the party in general and the top ones of the party in particular 
constitute the elite. While at times they may act tyrannically and 
sometimes in their own self-interest, their main aim is the strengthen¬ 
ing and glorification of their own countries. Dictatorship at times 
may be a temporary cure for the ills of democracy, but never a 
permanent cure. 

Forms of Governmf.nt According to laski 

Economic BasU of Political System : 

There is a saying of the French utopian socialist Saint-Simon, 
which Laski quotes with approval at several places, that ‘^thc law 
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which constitutes the powers and the form of government is less 
important and has less influence on the happiness of nations than 
that which constitutes property and decides its use.”^ Accepting the 
truth of this contention, Laski attaches greater importance to the 
economic structure than to political forms because he regards the 
latter simply as super-structures of the former. In fact, he has never 
made any attempt to classify the forms of government as other 
politiral thinkers from Aristotle onwards have usually done. The 
reason is, it appears, that he probably considered such classification 
as devoid of any practical significance. 

I’hc traditional classification of governments into monarchical, 
aristocratic and democratic forms has no meaning for Laski except in 
terms of property-relations which they maintain. He is concerned 
with the socio-econo.nic foundations of a government rather than 
with its political super-structure. The content of government is 
always more important than the form in which that content is 
ex[)rcssed. The civic polities of ancient Greece adopted various 
constitutional forms verging from despotic governments to direct 
democracy. Yot all of them remained ju.st so many versions of an 
<»ligarchical rule of the slave-owners over the slaving masses. The 
modern capitalist states have similarly ranged from absolute monar¬ 
chies to representative democracies, and yet all of them have unifor¬ 
mly signified an oligarchical government of the bourgeoisie over the 
proletariat (7’7 : M-27, 29-JS). 

The Rise oj the Middle Class : 

In “ The Rise of Knropean Liberalism” Laski has made an 
important analysis of the various form.s of government which have 
come into existence in the wake of the rise of the middle class to 
economic ascendancy “In the period between the Reformation and 
the French Revolution”, he says, *‘a new social class established its 

title to a full share in the control of the state.To achieve its ends, 

it elfected a fundamental change in the legal relationships of men... 
'I'he control of politics In an aristocracy whose authority was built 
upon the tenure of land came to be shared with men whose infiuence 
was derived solely from the ownership of movable capital. The 

1. For example, I.lias quoted it in hU ^‘Rise of European Liberalism”, 
the concluding Chapter, p. 242-3 and again in his “Parliamentary Government in 
England”, Introductory Chapter, p. 22. 
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banker, the trader, the manufacturer, began to replace the land- 
owner, the ecclesiastic, and the warrior, as the types of predomineut 
sociai influence” {132 : 11). 


(Hass Character of Absolute Monarchy : 

Analysing the nature of absolute monarchies of the sixteenth 
century in Europe, Laski says that these monarchical governments 
were based on the alliance of the ruling monarch with the merchants 
and manulacturers. “The sixteenth century prince is allowed wide 
powers”, he points out, “because, the greater his authority, the 
hotter the chance of the economic revival wliich conflict hinders. 
\n(l none are so eager for peace as the new merchants. It is their 
alliance with the monarchies that is most helpful in extinguishing the 
effort of the great feudatories to retain some vestige of independent 
authority. The rising bourgeoisie sees in a strong central authority 
the best guarantee of its own survival, the best hope of its own 
prosperity. The princes recognized the value of that alliance; and 
their legislation is, in large part, a deliberate effort to establish the 
conditions the bourgeoisie requires. The greater the wealth the 
bourgeoisie can attain, the more powerful will be the state. The 
prince should encourage and protect manufactures, give them peace 
and a cheap and rapid justice, a disciplined working-class schooled 
to work” {132 :81). 

Feudal and Bourgeois Monarchies ; 

But Laski emphasises that this type of absolute monarchy has 
•merely curbed the power of the landed aristocracy in the interest of 
the bourgeoisie without eliminating it completely. The new bour¬ 
geois monarchy differs from the old feudal monarchy in some signi¬ 
ficant respects. In the first place, the private armies of the nobles are 
suppressed and a national army is created. The political power is 
now concentrated in a central government and the authority of its 
executive officers and judges replaces the more or less autonomous 
authority of the nobles A certain degree of separation between the 
state and the church is brought about with an increasing emphasis 
on the secular nature of government. The representatives of the new 
middle class are now associated by the monarch with the work of 
administration, who act as ministers, officers, and judges replacing 
the priests and landlords in a gradual manner. 

But the creation of an absolute monarchy was only a stage in the 
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pKjccss ol’ the aclvdJicc of the middle class towards the final and total 
capture of the stale apparatus. It was essentially based on a com¬ 
promise between the declining power of the nobility and the rising 
prestige of the bourgeoisie which in itself shows its inherent instabi¬ 
lity. “The rising bourgeoisie,” says Laski, “adapts, first, religion, 
then culture, to its purposes; the state is the last of its conquests... It 
makes of the state lir.st ally, then enemy, in the pursuit of its objec¬ 
tives...That meati.s .i century and a half of w'arfare during which the 
Crowii and midillc class in parttiersliip make a new discipline to 
replace the' old. At this stage, the bourgeoisie is not ready for a total 
redelinilion ol legal telationships. The Crown is strong; the land¬ 
owning aristoi'iacy i.s strong; the traditional belief in regulation is 
still implicit mall the major social experience. It is only when the 
new order ol things has Itrinly established its foundations, when 
lieedom in liie economic sphere seems an obvious infeience from its 
attainment elsewhere that the bourgeois mo\cs to the final assault. 
He has then supromc coercive power in his hands. The chief use of 
the state to him is merely as a police agency. He bids it keep outside 
that re.tlin of economic action he now proposes to exploit on his 
own terms” ( J32 : 145). 

C/fOi ()nj>in oj (lid Deimicratic Republic ; 

What do< s this final uss.mlt on the state signifyIt .signifies that 
the middle thiss now wants to r«-place the absolute monarchy by a 
eoii'-tiiuitonal immati-liy or a democratic republic to secure gieater 
lieedom and power lor itself. I'his is the meaning of the English 
Revolution ol the seventeenth century and the I’rench Revolution in 
tile eighteenth ceniuiy. I’he cslablishrneni of constitutional monar¬ 
chies and dcMnoeraih, republics implies that the middle class has now 
taken ON cr all ell’cctivc channels of government. It organises itself 
into p<7litical parties, sends its representatives to legislative assem¬ 
blies, exercises executive power through lesponsible cabinets, 
dcliveis j iistice through its loyal henchmen in the courts, and carries 
(Hit the sm.illest details of public adminisnation with the help of a 
faithful and subservient bureaucracy. 

ExemiL e Respon.)ibililji to Legislature ; 

In r.iiiope the foim of government which a constitutional monar¬ 
chy or a democratic icpublic usually adopts is known as the parlia¬ 
mentary type of government, which is based on the idea of a conciliar 
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(’\e(:iitive collectively responsible to an elected legislature. In 
amentary Government in England”, Laski has tried to analyse 
the nature of parliamentary democracy as practised in England. In 
the marriage between capitalism and democraev.” he points out, 
“which has given us our system of parliamenfar government, the 
capitalism is more important than the demonacy because the 
Illations of property that it imposes give to tlie democracy its lonsii- 
lulive principle. The democracy cannot dniy that principle without, 
as it were, dissolving the marriage that has given it birth. It may 
survive the dissolution, but that will be <m the condition only thal it 
is a divorce by consent” {ISO : 68). 

CtipitalUl Basis of Parliamentary System : 

Thus he argues that the constitutive irrinciple ol' the Hritish 
parliamentary system has been its capitali>t basis. In “Dcrnocraey 
in Crisis”, Laski exj)lains the economic basis of capitalist democracy 
in a lucid way. “Political democracy”. In; rightly says, “developed 
in response to the demand for the abrogation of privilege. In modenn 
European history its cause was the liberation ol a commercial middle 
class from domination by a land-holding ari'-tociMcy. To free 
that middle class formulated a body of liberal ^enerali^at^ons which 
culminated in the widespread grant of universal sulfrage. I’hcir 
underlying philoiophy was (he well-known Benthamite argument, 
thal since each man in apoliticaldemocracy was to count for one, and 
not more than one, and since each was, on the whole, the l)est judge 
of his own interest, imivcr.sal .suffiagc would pet mil the traiislatioii ol 
(he majority will into the substance of legislation .'i’hc flaw in the 
argument was an obvious one. It assumed the absolute validity of the 
form of the political state regardlc.ss of the economic character of the 
society it was supposed to represent It did not sec that each economic 
regime give, birth to a political order which represents the interests of 
those who dominate the regime, who possess in it the essential instru¬ 
ments of economic power .In a capitalist society, quite similarly, 

sovereignty belonged to the owners of capital It is in tlic perspec¬ 
tive of these general truth that the history of parliamentary democracy 
must be set” (126 : 49). This clearly reveals Laski’s view of the 
parliamentary democracy as a bulwark of capitalism. 

Capitalist Democracy n America : 

His analysis of the American form of government follows a similar 
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pattern. Despite the difference in the organisation of the political 
institutions, the political democracy in the United States manifests 
the same characteristic as it does in England. “Ever since its emer¬ 
gence as an independent political community”, says Laski, “America 
has been a political democracy; and the idea of majority rule through 
representative iniiiiutions has been deeply embedded in its tradition. 
But we must be careful not to embody in the idea of this political 
democracy more than it in fact implies. It is essentially a democracy 
of the middle class, which assumes, though it does not announce, the 
authority of wealth, and has been careful, throughout its history, not 
to permit its informing idea to jeopardize the claims that men of 
property invariably put forward as the boundaries beyond which 
democracy may not pass...The forms of political democracy obscur¬ 
ed, but did not conceal, the fact that they were being based on an 
economic foundation which wasgrowingly oligarchical in character” 
{121 : 17), 

It is evident from this analysis that Laski regards democratic 
government both in its European and American forms as the expres- 
.sion of the capitalist way of life which is equally reflected in the 
organisation of its political parties and in the working of its legis¬ 
lative, judicial and executive organs. The constitutional fabric of a 
capitalist democracy always remains a defence mechanism for pro¬ 
tection of the vested interests of (he property-owners. The funda- 
metital rights are defined in such a way as to emphasize the basic 
bourgeois right of the possession of private property. 

Distinction between Fascist and Communist Forms of Dictatorship : 

In his comments upon totalitarian governments, Laski equally 
insists that we must judge them on the basis of the class relations 
which they maintain. He condemns a fascist government absolutely 
because it prefers dictatorship to democracy as a form of government 
and uses its dictatorial authority to maintain the capitalist way of 
life. His condemnation of a communist government is qualified by 
his partial appreciation of the social purposes for which that dictator¬ 
ship is exercised, as the goal of a communist dictatorship is the 
creation of classless society on a socialist bewis. Laski stands for a 
redefinition of class-relations in the existing legal order but is equally 
insistent that this transformation should be brought about without 
jeopardizing the form of political democracy. 
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Socialist Democracy as Laski*s Ideal : 

Economic considerations apart, Laski prefers a parliamentary 
system with a single chamber to other forms of government. In his 
comments upon the English monarchy, he also doubts the constitu¬ 
tional neutrality of a hereditary monarch in the existing social 
conflict and suggests a thorough revision of his position. He also 
proposes the abolition of the House of Lords and considers it not 
only as a superfluous lu.xury but also as a weapon of momentous 
significance in the hands of the capitalist class. In fact Laski wants 
to remodel the political institutions of England in order to facilitate 
a constitutional victory of the party of socialism. He also wants to 
remove some of the constitutional hindrances from the path of a 
socialist government in power. Laski regards the American system of 
the checks and balances as inconvenient from the point of view of a 
democratic socialist and suggests the need of a stronger Presidency 
less dependent upon Congress in finance and foreign policy and a 
stronger Congress less subservient to the authority of the Supreme 
Court in its legislative powers. 

His primary object in the constitutional reform of this type is to 
create favourable conditions for the working of a positive state. A 
socialist cabinet functioning with the support of a loyal majority in 
the House of Commons can bring about a greater and more rapid 
transformation of England into a socialist society in the absence of 
an obstructionist House of Lords and a recalcitrant monarch, who 
still remain the last two reserve powers of the conservative capitalist 
class in England, than would be the case if they were allowed to 
obstruct the process by utilizing their own accumulated prestige in 
favour of the vested interests of the English bourgeoisie. 
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I’he Executive 

T he executive phiys suclian important part in the modern State 
that very often it is described by the inclusive term ‘government’. 
In non-deinocratic States, the executive authority is all in all. Even 
in democratic couiUri'es it exercises much greater authority than is 
generally believed. Finer says that the executive is the xesiduary 
legatee in government after other claimants like Parliaments and the 
law courts have taken their share. It performs many functions 
besides the execution of laws as laid down by the legislature and 
interpreted by the courts. 

The Nominal lixeuUive. It is usual to di.stinguish three aspects of 
the executive. Those are thjf^nominal or ornamental executive, the 
political c.xccutivc, and the permanent executive. In England, the 
nominal executive is the monarch, the political executive is the Prime 
Minister and his Gabinet, while the permanent executive is the 
administration. In the seif-governiug British Dominions it is the 
same, except for the fact that the king is represented by the Governor- 
(icncr.d. In the United States the line of demarcation is not so clear, 
riic president is the chief of State as well as the political executive 
and ijcrfovms several administrative functions in addition. Several of 
ihc appv)intments which he makes are limited to his term of office. 

In countries wliere the parliamentary system of government 
prevails, the nominal executive has little to do with the actual 
governance of the country. While government is carried on in his 
name, all his acts have to be countersigned by a minister, who is 
responsible to the cabinet, to the legislature, and to the people at 
large. Many of the functions performed by the nominal executive 
are ceremonial in character, as in the case of the King of England. 
He summons Parliament, prorogues and dissolves it, but all this is 
done in accordance with the arrangements made by the ministry of 
the day. The king is a titular sovereign. He reigns, but does not 
( 298 ) 
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!M)\ ern. It is true that he does play some part in the choice of the 
Prime Minister, especially when there is more than one recognized 
leader of a party or when no party has an absolute majority in the 
lower house. But even here his discretion is restricted to narrow 
limits. His constitutional rights are, in the worrls of Bagehot, ‘the 
right to be consulted, the right to encourage, and the right to warn’. 
As far as the British Empire (and now the Commonwealth countries) 
are concerned, he is the visible symbol of unity and the moai import¬ 
ant link Avhich holds together countries and peoples scattered over 
the different parts of the world. 

The nominal executive in France up lo the Fifth Republic was 
the President, who was elected fora tciin of 7 years by the two houses 
of legislature sitting together for the purpose. In tlieory he had all 
the powers of the American President except the vett), as well as 
many powers which belong to the king in England, But in actual 
practice he neither reigned nor governed. As has been well said, he 
was a prisoner in an iron cage. Every act of his had to be counter¬ 
signed by a minister, who in turn was dependent on patliarnent 

Under the Fifth Republic the President is elected foi seven yeais 
by an electoral college consisting of members of Parliciincnt, the 
General Council and Assemblies of the Overseas 'Ferritorics and the 
elected representatives of the Municipal Councils. 

It is his duty to sec that the Constitution is respected. He 
appoints the Prime Minister and other ministers on his advice. He 
presides over the Council of Ministers and promulgates laws. He 
signs the ordinances and decrees decided upon in the Council of 
Ministers. He may ask Parliament to reconsider any of the clauses of 
the law, which Parliament cannot refuse. Certain types of bills he 
may submit to a referendum. He may dissolve Parliament nut more 
than once a year after consulting the Premier and the Presidents of 
the Assemblies. He enjoys many other puwcr,s not only in theory but 
in practice. 

The nominal executive in Germany under the Weimar Goaslitu- 
tion was the President. He was elected by the people who also had 
the power to recall him. He was given wider powers than those 
enjoyed by the French President before the Fifth Republic. He 
could submit to a popular referendum bills passed by the Reichstag 
but which did not meet with his approval. He had no power of veto. 
He could also declare a stale of siege, suspend various constitutional 
rights of the citizen, and govern virtually as a dictator. Whereas in 
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France the President before the Fifth Republic could dissolve the 
lower house only with the consent of the Senate, the German 
President could do it on his own authority. 

Under the present constitution for the Federal Republic (Western 
Germany) the Federal President is elected, without debate, by the 
Federal Convention. The Federal President thus is not elected 
directly by the people as under the Weimar Constitution, but, as in 
France, by a joint parliamentary body consisting of the members of 
the Bundestag and an equal number of the members elected by the 
Laender. 

The Political Executive. Turning from the nominal to the political 
executive, we find at least four distinct forms, viz-i the English, the 
American, the Swiss, and the French. In England, the Prime Minister 
and the Cabinet constitute the political executive. They can remain 
in office only so long as they command the confidence of Parliament. 
'Fhcy are members of one or the other house of the legislature 
and play a leading part in initiating legislation. They arc also 
administrative heads of departments and, in that capacity, arc 
responsible to Parliament not only for policy but also for the details 
of administration. They work together as a team and, in their 
relation to Parliament, stand or fall together. The Prime Minister is 
not the master of his Cabinet. In this respect he is quite unlike the 
American President. He is the first among equals and is responsible 
to the king and country for the work of the Cabinet as a whole. It is 
his business to act alone or with the other members and to make the 
necessary adjustments. The complex conditions of the world today 
make it necessary for the Prime Minister to assume more and more 
responsibility. From this point of view it may be said that he is more 
than primus inter pares, but less than a dictator. 

The British system of government works for smoothness and 
harmony between the executive and the legislature. By their personal 
day-to-day contact with parliament and their responsibility to it, 
the Cabinet ministers arc kept in the strait and narrow path. What¬ 
ever praise or blame they deserve is administered to them at the 
time it is deserved, although the general election is the real testing 
time. Parliament in turn cannot afford to be irresponsible because 
the Cabinet caT\ always threaten it with dissolution before its normal 
term of five years is over and can actually carry it out. In spite of 
all these merits, what we find in actual practice is that when the 
party in power has an overwhelming majority in the Commons, it 
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tends to become indifferent to the criticism of the Opposition and to 
public opinion in general. It even becomes lethargic and self-satisfied 
resting on its oars. 

Summing up the importance of the British Cabinet, Finer 
writes : *On the whole... .the British Cabinet system offers quick, 
vigorous, thoughtful and responsible leadership ; it is controlled, 
but not stultified; threatened but not executed; questioned, but 
not mistrusted; politically partisan, but not personally malicious; 
restrained as much by the spirit of responsible power as by its 
institutions and sanctions; and Janus-like, it looks at once to the 
people and to the Senate^ {20 : 994). 

In the American system of government, the President is the 
political as well as the ornamental executive. Even today in form 
he is elected by a body of electors representing the various states 
in the Union. In actual practice, however, he is popularly elected. 
His term of office is four years, and he cannot be removed before 
that time except for treason. He is not a member of the Legislature, 
and so whatever legislative programme he wishes to carry through 
he can do only with the help of individual legislators or committees 
of Congress. He also sends periodical messages to Congress outlining 
his policy and legislative programme. In the nature of the case, this 
is an unsatisfactory method, and is conducive to lack of harmony 
and friction between the executive and the legislature. The President 
is almost entirely independent of the legislature. He possesses the 
power of suspensive veto, which is not used unless there is reason to 
think that there is popular support behind the action of the President. 
When the party which has the majority in the legislature happens to 
be different from the party to which the President belongs, there is 
endless trouble as under President Truman in 1946 Good measures 
are at times thrown out by the legislature in order to discredit the 
Piesident. 

. The President nominates his own Cabinet members who are 
directly responsible to him and not to Congress. They are not 
members of the legislature, and as such their responsibility is to 
the President alone. In the absence of parliamentary questions and 
answers or interpellations, which are a prompt and effective way of 
checking administrative irregularity and of eliciting information on 
matters of current importance, the American Congress depends 
upon resolutions of enquiry, which arc a round about way of securing 
the desired end. 
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In spite of the fact that the President’s power is somewhat 
weakened on account of his lack of contact with the legislature, 
he is one of the strongest political officers in the world. Wilson 
considered the office to be almost unlimited in its influence. As 
the executive or administrative head of the government, as the 
leader of his political party, and as the guide of the nation in legisla¬ 
tion and policy-framing, the President enjoys wide powers and 
influence. He is the only one who can be regarded as the spokesman 
of his country and the platform from which he can address the 
country is the national platform. In times of emergency he is given 
wide powf'rs. 

'file Swiss executive is indeed of a very unique kind. It consists 
of .1 board or council of 7 members elected for a fixed term of 
three years by the two houses sitting together. It is controlled 
by the legislature, and there is no question of resigning because of 
‘no-confidence’ motion or vote of censure. If the legislature does not 
approve, of the j)ohcy or measures of the Council, the Council makes 
the neeess.iry arljustment and goes on with its work. It is not a party 
government and there is no prime minister at the head of it. One of 
the seven is elected annually as the president. He is only a chairman 
and is not the ‘first arm)ng ecjuals’ as the Biitish Prime Minister. He 
has no more power than his colleagues. Tie performs the ceremonial 
duties «'f the executive. 'I'he work of the Council is divided into 
departments and each member is in charge of a department. Since 
the final control of the C!«nmcil does not belong to a single individual, 
the Swiss executive council is usually described as a collegiate or 
plural executive. Although a plural executive generally means lack 
of unity, direction, aiul shifting of action, the people, for long accus¬ 
tomed to plural executive in their cantons, have made a success of 
the Council. Besides, the Swiss temperament docs not run along 
strong party lines. 

In Prance before the Fifth Republic, the executive was a parlia¬ 
mentary executive. On account of the group system it was almost 
always a coalition of some kind and was more dependent on the 
legislature than is the British Cabinet. The French ministers had the 
right of entry to both Chambers and could speak in either. French 
ministries were notoriously unstable, the average life of a ministry 
between 1878 and 1928 being nine and a half months. In the words 
of Finer there was no ministry in France ; there was only a collection 
of ministers. .\nd these had no real administrative control on account 
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of their precarious tenure. The commissions played a large, and even 
a rival part in the legislative, financial, and administrative work of 
cTovernment. The Council of Ministers presided over by the Presi¬ 
dent deliberated on policvy while the Cabinet presided over by the 
Prime Minister deliberated on tatties {20 :1063). \11 of this has now 
been changed and the President of the Fifth Republic is all in all. 
He has a firm grip on the government and the ministers are subordi¬ 
nate to him. 

The Governor-General of India and Governors of the Indian 
Provinces under the 1935 constitution were in a totally different 
rategory from their counterparts in the British Dominions. They 
were far from being nominal executives, possessing as they did special 
powers which they could exercise at their discretion or individual 
judgment, in addition to being the custodians of the interests of 
c»'rtain classes of peoples and of public officials. 

Mr, S. Srinivasa Iyengar advocated a non-party political 
executive for India, elected by the legislature. In recent months 
Mr. Jayaprakash Narayan has revived the idea. Some others have 
wanted an executive representative of the dilferent parties in the 
legislature. In our judgement, neither a non-party nor an all-party 
execative will really be a satisfactory solution An all-party execu¬ 
tive will mean continuous conflict and friction both within the 
Cabinet and outside. It will mean lack of unity and cohesion, vacil¬ 
lation, and constant wrangling. As for a non-party executive, it 
scorns to be outside the range of practical politics. Accustomed as we 
are to British parliamentary tradition, the safe course will be not to 
launch upon untried and novel experiments. A non-party cxecuti\ e 
can well function in a country where there is a high degree of public 
political education, and where people are well-disciplined and leaders 
do not hanker after positions. It is needless to say that none of these 
conditions is widely prevalent in India at present. 

The Cabinet, Parliamentary or Responsible Kxecutive 

This may be defined as a system of government in which the real 
executive, i. e., the ministry or the Cabinet is legally and directly 
answerable to the legislature for all its acts of omission and commis¬ 
sion and through it to the electorate, while the nominal executive 
occupies a position of complete irresponsibility. 

The chief characteristics of a cabinet executive are :— 

(1) A nominal head. In a cabinet government a clear distinction 
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is made between the nominal head who may be either hereditary or 
elected and the real executive. The former possesses only nominal 
powers. 

(2) The real executive. The popularly elected ministry is the real 
executive and shoulders the responsibility for all official acts. It 
guides and supervises administration. 

(3) Political homogeneity. All the members of the ministry or the 
Cabinet are normally members of the same political party, generally 
the one having a majority in the legislature. Exceptions are made in 
times of emergency or in the case of exceptional individuals. A coali* 
tion ministry naturally draws its membership from the various parties 
making the coalition. 

(4) Collective resf)o/isibility. This means that all policy decisions 
are collectively taken. All the ministers sink or swim together. For 
the blunders of a finance minister, for example, a capable war 
minister will have to resign along with others if they forfeit the 
confidence of the legislature. 

(5) Ministerial responsibility. The ministry is responsible to the 
legislature for all its acts. It can remain in office only so long as it 
enjoys the confidence of the legislature. This responsibility is made 
clfectivc by requiring that all ministers must be members of one or 
the other house of parliament. This provision brings about harmony 
and co-operation between the legislative and executive organs in a 
Cabinet system of government. 

(6) The Piime Minister as leader. As the leader of the majority 
party, the Prime Minister supervises and co-ordinates the work 
of the ministry. Though primus inter pares (the first among equals), 
he is the real chief executive. As has been rightly said, "he is 
central to its (ministry’s) birth, central to its life, and central to its 
«leath.” 

r he Mnits of a Cabinet type of Executive. 

(1) It ensures harmony between the legislature and the execu¬ 
tive and thus avoids deadlocks and the working at cross purposes. 

(2) It is flexible and elastic, for, under this system the legislature 
can “choose a ruler for the occasion.” (Bagehot). 

(3) It recognized the ultimate sovereignty of the people since the 
ministers, through their responsibility to the people’s representative 
in parliament, keep their fingers on the pulse of the electorate. 

(4) It has a high executive value as it cannot succeed without 
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organized political parties. The party system, the election process, 
and propaganda make people politically conscious. 

Demerits of the Cabinet System. 

(1) The cabinet system violates the theory oi the separation of 
powers. 

(2) Sidgwick, among others, is of the view that ministers are 
distracted from their executive duties by the amount of legislative 
work imposed upon them. 

(3) The Cabinet system of government is said to be unstable 
since its term of office depends upon the mood of the legislature. 
Due to the growing strength and consolidation of individual political 
parties, however, this defect has been minimized. 

(4) Opposition parties too frequently oppose every move by the 
ruling party just for the sake of opposition. 

(5) The Cabinet system of government is said to be a government 
by amateurs, which is another way of saying that it is inefficient. 

(6) With the growth of the party system and its rigid party 
discipline, it tends to reduce cabinet government to a mere party 
government. 

(7) The Cabinet system lacks promptness and vigour in taking 
immediate action in limes of emergency. 

The Presidential Executive 

The Presidential system of government is that in which the executive 
is constitutionally independent of the legislature in respect of the 
duration of its tenure and irresponsible to it for its political policies. 
In such a system— 

(1) The chief executive is not merely the titular head, but he is 
the real executive and wields all the powers granted to him by the 
constitution. 

(2) He is the elected representative of the people and his office 
goes by the calendar. He cannot be removed from office with the 
same ease with which a Prime Minister can be removed, impeach* 
ment being a difficult process. 

(3) He is neither dependent on the legislature nor is responsible 
to it. 

(4) There is a complete separation of powers between the three 
branches of government. 

20 
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(5) The executive and the legislative organs do not always coope¬ 
rate. There is often a friction between the two as members of the 
executive are not members of the legislature. 

(6) The legislature cannot be dissolved. 

Mmt'> of Ihe Prfndfnlial system of government. 

(1) Without being responsible it retains a representative 
character. 

(2) The l*resid<Mit being elected for a fixed term with the 
possibility of being re-elected there is a continuity of policy and a 
great sense of stability. 

(3) There being a single individual armed with all powers, there 
is vigour in action atid promptness of decision. 

(4) The Presidential system is of great advantage to states with 
diverse interests, <'ulturesand the like. 

(5) Ministers arc not obliged to put in constant attendance in the 
legislature and, therefore, have more time for departmental duties. 

(f)') f.egislatures arc likely to be less dominated by party discipline. 

Dmeiits of the Presulentinl System. 

(1) lismcin says that the system appears to he autocratic, irres¬ 
ponsible, and dangerous because the president is empowered to act 
more or less as he pleases, although within the limits of the consti¬ 
tution. 

(2) I’he executive lacking initiative in legislation leads to the 
dissipation of energy. Deadlocks between the legislature and the 
executive become the order of the day. 

(3) The existence «)f multiple committee system in the legislature, 
says Bryce, results in delay, confusion, and working at cross purposes. 

(4) Bryce further says that “the separation of powers has turned 
out in practice to be the forcible disjunction of things naturally 
connected." 

(5) The presidential system of government leaves more to chance 
than does the C^abinct system. 

(t>) The presidential executive is inelastic as government must 
be carried on according to constitutional provisions. 

Si.NoiE AND Plural Executive 

It is agreed by all reputed thinkers that a single executive is prefer¬ 
able to a plural exectitive. As Napoleon has well said, one bad 
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general is better than two good ones. In ancient Athens, the execu¬ 
tive power was broken up into fragments. The Romans for a long 
time.had two consuls with no clear division of powers between them 
so that one could veto the actions of the other. In modern times, 
Switzerland alone has a plural executive, but evei' there, one does 
not find an overlapping of powers and functions among the members 
of the executive council. The Commission form of municipal govern¬ 
ment in the United States, which divides responsibility among the 
commissioners, is being replaced by the City Manager type, where 
(liere is one strong city administrator. 

Plurality in the executive means a division of responsibility. It 
tends to conceal faults and militates against promptness of decision 
and singleness of purpose. It lacks unity and energy. In its favour 
it may be said that it is a check upon the abuse of power and the 
pcjssibility ofacoM/> d" etat. It may also bring to the service of the State 
a higher degree of ability than is possible under the single executive, 
lint the fact that it lacks unity, directness, and swiftness of action is 
enough to condemn it. It is possible, however, to combine the prin¬ 
ciples of single and plural executive. Modern administration is so 
(omplex that no individual, however gifted he may be, can be an 
expert in every branch of administration. What is wanted is respon¬ 
sibility at different levels of administration working up to a single 
executive at the top. 


Tenure of Exfgutive 

.In the case of a hereditary executive, tenure is for life. The question 
concerns elected or nominated executives, whose tenures at present 
vary from 1 to 7 years. 

Under modern conditions a short tenure of one to two years is 
worse than useless. It is detrimental to a continuity of policy. 'Fhe 
executive is not given enough time to gain experience or to plan in 
a large way and execute big schemes. Frequent elections have a 
disturbing effect on public life. Very often they lead to abuse and 
corruption. The executive is placed at the mercy of the people, espe¬ 
cially when it is entitled to seek re-election. It becomes weak and 
vacillating and is afraid to act boldly and independently. 

A period of 7 years is, on the other hand, too long a period for 
an elected executive, even for a nominal or ornamental executive. 
For political executives as well as for many nominal executives a 
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period of four to five years seems to be the proper duration. It is 
interesling to note that among the framers of the American constitu¬ 
tion, Hamilton advocated good behaviour for the President. 

Whether tlic chief executive should be eligible to succeed himself 
is a debated question. In the U. S. A., according to convention, the 
President is eligible for re-election only once, but this convention was 
set asitlc by the election of President Roosevelt to four consecutive 
terms. The present constitutional arrangement is that no President 
can he re-elected more than once continuously. In favour of re-elec¬ 
tion it may be said that ‘it secures the continuance of good policy*. 
Agaiust it, it is said that it leads to pandering to the public, the 
executive being too timid to act independently. 

PowRus AND Functions of the Executive 

The legislature expresses the will of the state, and the executive 
carries it out. Garner classifies the powers of the executive under five 
heads. These are the diplomatic power, the administrative power, 
the military power, the jtidicial power, and the legislative power. 

(1) The diplomatic power includes the conduct of foreign rela¬ 
tions. 'I’he executive appoints diplomatic representatives to foreign 
States and receives representatives from them. This latter power is 
construed to mean the right to recognize or the refusal to recognize 
the independence of foreign States and their governments. 

Treaties and other international agreements are concluded by 
the executive alone or in conjunction with one or both houses of 
legislature. In order to secure secrecy, the legislature is kept out of 
the negotiations, at least in the early stages. 

In Great Britain even today the treaty-making power is largely 
in tht hands of the executive. Parliament has no share in it except 
‘where legislation may be necessary to perfect the featy or carry it 
into effect.’ The executive both negotiates and concludes treaties. 
In many of the other .States ratification by the legislature is required. 
In the United States certain classes of international agreements, 
such as reciprocal trade agreements, may be concluded on the 
authority of the President alone. As regards other treaties, the rule is 
that they i-hould be ratified by the Senate. This power has been 
interpreted l)y the Senate to mean not only the right to ratify or 
reject the dr dt submitt^xl to it, but also to amend it. The House of 
Representatives has only an indirect share in treaty-making through 
the power of tfie purse. It may refuse to sanction the appropriations 
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iir-'e-i^ary to put the terms of a treaty into operation. It may also 
ipfuse assent to treaties which deal with the regulation of foreign 
commerce. In Switzerland, provision has been made for submission 
to popular referendum of treaties of more than 15 yc irs’ duration. 

(2) The administrative power means the execution of the laws 
and the administration of the government. In some countries this 
latter power is exercised in a detailed manner, .and in others in a 
general way. It includes financial, commercial, agricultural, and 
educational administration. In France, a useful distinction is made 
between the political or governmental functions of the executive and 
the purely administrative functions. In many states appointments made 
1 m tlie executive are to be ratified by one or other of the two Houses. 
In the United States they require ratification by the Senate, but the 
President alone has the power of dismissal. In the states, cities, and 
counties of the United States many public offices are filled by popular 
election. In Switzerland, on the other hand, choice by the legislature 
is .1 common practice. 

As for the power of direction, we find that it varies in different 
Stales, and sometimes in the same State itself. In countries where 
tlie monarchical tradition has persisted, the power of the ministry is 
very great. In the United States the President’s power of direction 
is often restricted ! y legislative acts. He has, however, the power to 
issue instructions and orders to departmental heads. In Great Britain, 
the permanent civil service works in close contact with the ministry. 

(3) The Military Power. In countries with a monarchical tradi¬ 
tion like England, the military power of the executive includes the 
fight to declare war. In the United States, Congress alone can 
declare war, but in the conducting of foreign relations the President 
may bring the country to such a pass that declaration of war becomes 
inevitable. The President has the supreme command of the army, 
navy and air forces. In times of emergency he may declare martial 
law and suspend the constitutional right of citizens, including such an 
Important right as the writ of habeas corpus. He can suppress news¬ 
papers. During World War II a series of Congressional Acts practi¬ 
cally gave him dictatorial powers. Similar powers were conferred 
upon the executives of other belligerent countries too. 

(4) The Judicial Power. One of the important powers of the 
<‘\cruiive under this head is the right of pardon or clemency. Mon- 
i<'s(|uieu considered it as quite out of place in republics. In Great 
Britain this power is exercised by the Grown on the advice of the 
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Home Secretary, i’he American President has the power of pardon 
before as well as after conviction. He can remit fines and forfeitures, 
grant reprieves and commutations, and exercise the right of amnesty 
tf) large numbers of persons convicted of crime. 

Under a democratic constitution departments of government 
acting under the general supervision of the executive are given wide 
powers of a semi-judicial character. Thus the Ministry of Health in 
England in the exercise of its administrative functions can impose 
fines, recover costs, and the like. More and more states today are 
abolishing capital punishment. 

(5) 7 he Legiilativc Power. In all constitutions, both the legislature 
and executive have control over each other. In parliamentary 
countries the executive has the power to summon, open, adjourn and 
pror<jgue sessions of the legislature. This power of the executive is 
limited in the presidential system of government, where regular 
sessions of the legislature meet automatically. In parliamentary 
constitutions the executive has the power to dissolve the legislature 
and call for new elections; it also has a ceremonial opening. All this 
is found lacking in the presidential form. 

'I'hc power of the executive in the sphere of legislation is strictly 
limited in countries with the presidential system of government. It 
‘consists in furnishing the legislature with information concerning 
the legislative needs of the country ; in recommending measures for 
its consideration ; sometimes, though rarely, in the initiation of 
legislative projects, in approving or disapproving its acts and in 
promulgating those which arc approved’ {23 : 726). 

Aji extraordinary power of the executive in the presidential 
system is the power of veto. In the United States it is a suspensive 
Ncto, which can Ijc over-ridden by a '2/3rds vote of each house. It is 
consiiUred to be a check on hasty and ill-digested legislation. In 
declaring his veto, the President is required to state his reasons for 
ilissent, and the legislature is given an opportunity to reconsider its 
decision. 

In most modern States the executive is given the power of sub¬ 
ordinate legislation known as the Ordinance power. This power 
takes the fi>rm of decrees, orders, rules and regulations, some of 
which require parliamentary approval. The usual qualification in 
the exercise of this power is that it should not modify or suspend 
statutory law but should be calculated to promote the execution of 
statutory law or fill in the details. Occasionally, extraordinary power 
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is given lo the executive in times of emergency to issue regulations 
for securing the public safety and the defence of the realm This 
power is almost unlimited. Under it the country may virtually be 
placed under martial law. 

In the United States there is not much scope for ordinances since 
the Congress frames statutes in great detail. Nevertheless, there is 
a large number of presidential proclamations and executive orders 
and regulations governing the transaction of business in each of tlie 
executive departments, besides a large body of speciali/.ed rules, 
regulations, and instructions issued by the various departments. 

In England the king no longer enjoys the inherent power of law¬ 
making by means of proclamations and ordinances. Nevertheless, 
the power to issue regulations may be conferred on the servants of 
the Crown for proper conduct of public affairs. Ordinances are 
made in the form of ‘statutory rules and orders’, and these have the 
same binding effect on the community as statutory laws. 'Fhc filling 
in of details is often left to administrative departments, especially in 
such matters as education and public health. 

Tests ofaGood Executive. The tests ofa good executive arc proniiJt- 
ness of decision, unity, finality, and sometimes secrecy of procedure. 
In the very nature of the case, the executive should be small in size. 
Otherwise quickness of decision and promptness of action become 
impossible. It is here that dictatorships score over democracies. It 
is a significant fact that in times of emergency the American President 
is given extraordinary powers. In England a War Cabinet of six was 
ff)rined to ensure promptness of decision and action. 

Immuvity of the Executive. Immunity of the executive from judi¬ 
cial process is considered necessary in the interest of good govern¬ 
ment. In England the theory is ‘the king can do no wrong’. The 
American President is not subject to the jurisdiction of the ordinary 
courts during his term of office. For his criminal acts the Senate 
may try him, acting as a court of impeachment, and remove him 
from office, if found guilty. After that he may be tried for criminal 
acts by the ordinary courts. During the term of office the President 
cannot be arrested or compelled to appear in person before a court 
or obey any judicial process. 

The Civil Service 

/ 

The Civil Service constitutes the permanent executive in the modem 
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Slate. While ihe Parliament, the Cabinet, and the President may 
reign, it is the civil service which really governs. 
/. Definilion Doctrines of popular sovereignty, Parliamentary 
iwd history supremacy, and cabinet control have a theoretical 
value to the academic students of political science. 
But the doings of administrative oflicials concern him as well as the 
ordinary citizen in his daily life and contacts. 

Finer defines the civil service as ‘a body of ulHcials, permanent, 
paid and skilled’. All these features are essentially modern in char¬ 
acter. For a long time, even in some of the advanced States of the 
world, the task of administration was performed by amateurs in the 
intervals of their occupations. This was the case in England up to 
the end of the eighteenth century, but since then public service has 
become a skilled profession. 

In modern times Prussia has been a pioneer in organizing public 
sj-rviccs. Infuiite care was bestowed in that country upon the proper 
methods of recruitment and training of public servants, and elabor¬ 
ate rules were framed to make the service as eliicient and useful as 
possible. Even today Germany has the best system of rights and 
guarantees for civil servants. On the side of liabilities, it must be said 
that the German services still carry with them an authoritarian 
tradition, but everything possible was being done, until the advent 
of the Nazis, ‘to smooth the rough edges and convert officiousness 
into good service’. The Bourbon kings of France did something to 
build up public seivicc traditions in Europe, but appointments and 
dismissals remained arbitrary. 

One of the fmcsl public services in the modern world is found in 
England, dating from the middle to the last century. Finer describes 
the British Civil Service as the envy of the world. It combines ‘tech¬ 
nical cHicicncy atid humane serviceability as no other civil service 
docs’. In the words of Graham Wallas : ‘the creation of this Service 
was the one great political invention in nineteenth century England*. 

In its origin and development, it is a necessary counterpart to 
the amateurishness of the British cabinet government. In nine cases 
out of ten the British Cabinet Minister who is placed in charge of 
the administration of a department knows little or nothing of the 
inner working of the department. He brings to his task a fresh mind 
free from preconceived notions and bureaucratic inhibitions, while 
the civil servant brings expert technical knowledge. A combination 
of the two results in good government. But writers like Lord Hewart, 
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Ramsay Muir and G. K. Allen condemn the system saying that it 
makes the permanent civil service too important. According to 
Ramsay Muir, in legislation, administration, finance, and enuiicia- 
lion of policy, the body which realiy directs alFairs, though from be¬ 
hind the scenes, is the civil service. He is alarmed to lind that bureau¬ 
cracy thrives under the cloak of ministerial responsibility. 

Conditions of public service in the United States began unsatis- 
I'actorily on account of the prevalence of the ‘spoils system’, accord¬ 
ing to which hundreds of civil service posts were filled at the end of 
every presidential election by supporters of the victorious party at 
(he polls. The person who was responsible for this policy of rotation 
u! offices, and of giving a political colour to public offices was An- 
rlrew Jackson who, as President (1829-3G), declared; ‘I'he duties of 
all public officers are so plain and simple that men of intelligence 
may readily qualify themselves for their performance; and I cannot 
but believe that more is lost by the long continuance of men in 
office than is generally to be gained by their experience. No one 
man has any more intrinsic right to official station than another’. 
Today, except for some top officials in some departments, all 
government workers are under Civil Service and much is being done 
ic veed out party politics and nepotism. 

; 'bnc of the most important questions to con- 

in evolving a sound type of civil service is 2. liecruilmenl 
/Acruitment and training. Till the middle of the last and haining uf 
century, both in England and India, patronage Civil Scrvnuli 
played a dominant part. 

According to the system prevalent in England and India today, 
lecruitment for the most partis by open competition supplemented 
by an interview, both conducted by a Public Service Commission. 
For recruitment to certain departments, the competition is ‘limited* 
as in the case of the Foreign and Diplomatic Service in England. The 
viva vdee test which was establbhed in England in 1917 is given a 
prominent place in all competitive examinations. 

Civil servants as a rule are recruited at an early age because of 
the pliability and rcceptiveness of youth to new ideas. The Civil 
Service Commission in England consists of three members directly 
appointed by the Crown by an Ordcr-in-Council. Similar commis- 
'^ions function in India both at the Union and state government 
levels. 

While the examinations in England are designed to test general 
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ability, in the United States they test technical efficiency. For many 
appointments there is a qualifying examination, rather than a com¬ 
petitive examination with the result that the American Civil Service 
is not sought after by capable and highly educated men. For many 
classes of posts one does not require much more than ^the ordinary 
liigh school education, together with some practical efficiency’. 

If the iState is to secure the best possible service from its servants, it 
should provide them an adequate salary, and relieve them from the 
fear of insecurity and want, especially in old age. 
1 (:oii/lili<in\ Security of tenure till the time of superannuation is 

nf Sviviu‘ a recognized rule in England and India. In the 

U.S.A., where civil service traditions are still in the 
making, it is not uncommon for civil servants to be on the look out for 
other and more lucrative posts. 

Salaries for public servants in England before 1940 were low 
compared with the abnormally high salaries and allowances in India. 
The maximum pay for administrative heads in England (about 40 of 
tlicm) was ^'3,000 a year, although many of them could easily 
command 10,000 a year in the City. The Indian Collector received 
a maximum of Rs. 2,650 per month including overseas pay. But 
here was a number of posts ‘above the time scale’—divisional, linan- 
ci.il, and judicial commi.ssionerships, the posts of provincial Chief 
Secretary, posts of Secretaries of the Government of India, etc., the 
salaries for which posts ranged from /,'2,700 to ,{^3,600 a year. 

Besides security of tenure, adequate salary, and liberal leave 
privileges, the civil servant should be given a reasonable chance of 
promotion, work suited to his capacities, and protection in the faith¬ 
ful pcrfonnancc of his duties In Great Britain manipulative and 
clcric.il services aic distinguished from the executive and adminis¬ 
trative services, and dilferent types of entrance examinations arc 
hcUl for the two types of services. Superior services arc recruited 
not only by direct recruitment but also by the promotion of the 
most capable from the lower grades. Since 1920 transfer and promo¬ 
tion from one department to another has been possible. 

Promotion according to seniority is a sound policy for many 
situations. It at least saves considerable administrative inconven¬ 
ience. But seniority alone is not enough. There should be oppor¬ 
tunity for men of capacity to rise rapidly from one grade to another. 
Finer claims that the least amount of evil in the State service is 
produced by the best classification of civil servants according to 
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eliiciency and by correlating efficiency with rises and falls in salary, 
proyiotion, demotion, and dismissal. 

The civil service is a silent and anonymous service. In ihe nature 
of the case, it cannot come out in the open and dcP’nd chaiges made 
against it. Such being the case, ’t is necessarv u> give to the civil 
servant the necessary protection for the faithful performance of ids 
duties. France and other continental countries, recogni/.ing this fact, 
have set up special administrative courts for the trial of cases in which 
public officials are involved. In the English-speaking countries, on 
the other hand, the same system of law and the same system of courts 
obtain for both private wrongs and wrongs in which officials are 
mvolved, although Australia in recent years has departed from this 
practice. 

According to Finer, the civil service in Uennany hasa wcll-ilelijied 
body of rights accorded to it by law and by the ultimate assent of the 
people. There are also ways whereby the civil servant can challenge 
any but the smallest amount of disciplinary measures against him. 

The civil service is not only a silent service ; it is also subjected to 
strict discipline. In England particularly it is expected to serve which¬ 
ever political party may come into power with equal respect and 
equal earnestness. In order to attain this end, civil servants arc for¬ 
bidden to take an active part in public political alfaiis. I’hey arc not 
allowed to stand as candidates, although they have the right to vote 
as they please. 

Practice varies on the question of the right of association and the 
right to strike which civil servants may claim. In CJreat Britain up to 
P)17, individuals and associations in ili»’ civil service could get their 
grievances redressed mainly by means of memorial which had to go 
through various hands before reaching the Head of the Department 
and finally the Treasury. England provides a special court for 
interpreting the clauses relating to the pay and working conditions of 
the civil servants under this category. But the final interpreter of the 
terms of the judgments of the courts is the Treasury. A civil servant in 
England has no legal sanction against his dismissal inasmuch as the 
ultimate interpreter of the Superannuation Rights is the I’reasury, 
and not any law court. 

IF civil servants require to be protected against the public, the 
public in turn requires protection against the arbitrary use of auth¬ 
ority by civil servants. Such protection is provided by a system of 
checks and balances, by certain legislative controls over administra- 
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tion, and by certain judicial controls, namely through the issue of such 
writs as mandamus, injunction, habeas corpus, quo warranto dcnd certiorari 
which arc orders by courts to public officers commanding them to do 
or not to do certain things. In this respect of affording protection to 
the public, Finer considers that France and Germany occupy, the 
most enviable place, wliile England occupies the least enviable place, 
with the U. S. A. occupying somewhat of a middle position. 

It is tlie business of civil servants to carry out the law entrusted 
to their care. In this respect they are literally the servants of the 
legislature and the supreme executive. Whatever in- 
/. b'uui tifin uj direct share they may have in framing policy in 
(,'ivilSnvfiid\ their personal contact with the political executive, 
direct share they have none, at least in fully self- 
governing countries. 

In the nature of the work performed, the British and Indian civil 
servants ililfer fundamentally. Though a collection of experts, the 
British civil service does not determine the political policy of the 
country. That is done by the ministry of the day. The permanent 
Uniler-Sccretary and his assistants give all the necessary advice and 
stiggesiion, but they do not dictate. Specialists are not consulted 
directly by the tninisters. A weak minister may easily be led by the 
civil servant. But a strong man can always have his way. 

The civil servant today is not a policy-maker. His chief function 
is to advise and administer. Practice of sound parliamentary govern¬ 
ment retjuircs that ministers decide the policy while officials carry it 
out faithfully whether or not they agree with it. 

Whether it be in India or elsewhere, pure administration is not the 
sole task of civil servants. I’licy arc given semi-legislative and semi- 
jndii'ial powers. Officials of departments are empowered to make 
rulc.sand regulations binding upon their subordinates and the gene¬ 
ral pulilic. Some of these, especially in war-time take effect even 
before Parliament has given them its formal approval. The perma¬ 
nent executive Hxes in detail the manner in which the requirements 
of parliamentary statutes are to be met and how the rights created 
under them arc to be enjoyed. In the matter of delegated legislation, 
Englaiul stands midway between France and the United States. 
Summing up the causes for the increasing amount of delegated legis¬ 
lation given to administrative departments, Marriott writes; ‘Partly 
owing to the increasing complexity of industrial and social conditions, 
partly under the subtle influence of Fabian Socialism, partly from the 
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general abandonment of the principle of laissezfaire and the growing 
demand for governmental guidance and control in all the affairs of 
life, partly from sheer despair of the possibility of coping with the 
insistent cry for legislation, parliament has manifested a disposition 
to leave more and more discretion to administrative departments’ 
[58\VoUlU233). 

Administrative departments in many countries enjoy semi-judi¬ 
cial functions, e.g.y the Inter-States Commerce Commission in the 
United States. They are given the power to investigate into the truth 
or justice of the complaints made by the public against the official 
,icts of their subordinates. Thus the ‘Income-Tax Commissioner 
alone is empowered to hear complaints raised by a private individual 
over the assessment made by a subordinate of the Department.’ 

Similarly, a high official of the Industrial Department decides 
cases of compensation to workmen in factories for injuries sustained 
ill the course of their work. 

One further question which merits our attention in connection 
ivith the work of administration is the chaotic way in which depart¬ 
ments and their sub-divisions have been allowed to grow. If econo¬ 
my and efficiency are the touchstonesofsound public administration, 
it is necessary that departments of governments should be carefully 
organized so as to avoid overlapping and bring together closely- 
related departments under common control. U nduc centralization, 
as in France, as well as undue decentralization, are defective. In¬ 
tegration offers a via media in that it calls for co-ordination at different 
levels of administration, working towards a final head. 

Public administration, unlike business administration, is not a 
money-making concern. Its chief aim is to render service wherever 
it is most needed. In doing that, civil servants must 
be fair to everybody. They should not favour one 5. Tests of a 
individual or one class of individuals against another. Good System of 
I’hey must be guided only by the application of equal CivU Service 
law to everybody. They should consider themselves 
servants of the people in the real sense of the term. One of the charges 
frequently levelled against the Indian Civil Servants was that they 
were supercilious and overbearing in their attitude to the public. The 
Indian Administrative Service of today is more approachable and 
does not have the same degree of‘superiority complex’, but is gradu¬ 
ally moving in that direction. It is more subservient to ministers, 
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deputy ministers, legislators, and politicians in general than was the 
case with the T.C.S. 

Finer holds that the civil service should possess life, inventive 
power, ability to serve the needs of the population and enterprise. A 
besetting sin of civil servants is tendency to fall into a rut, to rise out 
of which they do not have the necessary disposition or strength. A 
certain amount of routine and red tape is no doubt essential in the 
management of public affairs, but it should not be allowed to occupy 
the foreground. Care for human values should be given the first place 
in all planning and execution of official tasks. 

The civil servant should do everything possible to remove the 
attitiulc of fear and hostility which the public often has towards 
government servants in general. Speaking in general terms, Finer 
says : ‘The public is hostile to the official, it is afraid of him, mis¬ 
understands him, occasionally admires him*. 

While the administrator should act without fear or favour, he 
shottld not purposely defy public opinion because of his exalted 
position. In no circumstance should he usurp the powers of the 
political executive or of the legislature. 

Communal representation was insisted upon as a condition of a 
good system of administration in a country like India with its rival 
communal groups. AH that needs to be said is that public adminis¬ 
tration should not become a plaything of politicians if its honesty and 
efficiency are to be kept unimpaired. Other things being equal, there 
should be a due proportion between the strength of any one commu¬ 
nity in the country and its representation in the services. But it must 
be remembered that the right of the citizen to be safeguarded against 
inefficient and worthless officials is much greater than the right of 
every caste and community or linguistic group to have its mathe¬ 
matical percentage in the various services. 

riic duties of the civil servant in Germany, as stated by Finer, are : 

1. The civil servant must discharge his duties in accordance with 

the constitution and the laws and obey the official orders of 
his superiors, in so far as they are not contradictory to the law. 

2. He must carry out the duties of his office with the greatest 

sincerity and probity without regard to private advantage, 
with the greatest impartiality with all industry and care. 
He must be specially on his guard against partiality. 

3. He must keep punctuality to the hours of arrival at and 

departure from his work. 
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4. Without claiming extra pay, he must be prepared to undertake 

additional duties or other duties to which his training and 
capacity fit him. 

5. lie must be truthful in his official doings. He must not pass 

over in silence important facts the disclosure of which is of 
concern to the department. 

6. Respect for superiors is demanded, outside as well as inside 

the office, even when the superior is objectionable in 
character and demeanour. 

7. In their intercourse with the public, officials must always be 

courteous. 

rt. The civil servant must not allow insults to pass unnoticed, 
lest the Service should sulfer degradation. 

9. No official may take on any additional offices or employments, 
other than those for which he has asked and obtained 
permission of the appropriate departmental authority. 

10. 'Fhe civil servant must obseive official secrecy. 

The Lkoisi.aturr 

Among the organs of government, especially iti democratic countries, 
the pride of place is given to the legislature. But such has not been 
(he case always. In the olden days, as jenks points out, laws were not 
made but discovered. They were folk laws l)ased upon the customs 
of the people, and it was the business of what governmental and 
religious authorities there were to discover these laws. As time 
advanced folk laws became less important, and laws took the form 
of ordinances or decrees issued by the executive for the njaintenance 
of peace. These were not as permanent as folk laws and did not 
cover such a wide range. .At a still later stage came laws by established 
estates which were more or less representative asseml)lies. Finally, 
(here came into being parliaments and parliamentary sovereignty. 

When parliaments were first summoned, the object was not to 
secure their help in law-making but to vote supplies for the carrying 
out of the king’s policy. Membership in' Parliament at this time was 
not a position of honour and influence to be coveted, but an onerous 
responsibility to be avoided. Soon, however, representatives in 
Parliament realized that before supplies could be voted they could 
insist upon the redressal of grievances, which a harassed king, involved 
in foreign wars and domestic difficulties, felt obliged to do. From 
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this time on began''the continuous history of law-making by the 
legislature. 

Laws made by Administrative Departments of Government 

In the modern State the legislature alone does not make laws. 
The executive head in the United States, for example, negotiates 
treaties subject to ratification by two-thirds vote of the Senate. The 
British Parliament does not have the time or the necessary know¬ 
ledge to draft all the details of every legislative measure, ‘and hence 
what it does in several instances is to content itself with passing the 
broad outlines of the measure, leaving the administrative depart¬ 
ments to fill in the details by means of administrative orders, rules and 
regulations. Some of these are provisional in character and require 
the approval of Parliament, while others do not even require this 
formality. This species of ‘delegated’ or ‘subordinate’ legislation has 
assumed such great dimensions that Chief Justice Hewart described 
administration in Kngland by the telling title, ‘the New Despotism’. 

/ e<iislnlinn by People 

Switzerland, which is the home of several novel political devices, 
Inis made experiments in direct legislation by means of the referen¬ 
dum and initiative, and other States such as the Commonwealth of 
Australia and some of the state constitutions have followed suit. 
Referendum simply means that a piece of legislation, after being 
passed by the legislature, has to be approved by a specified majority 
of tlie voters before it can become valid. 

While the referendum is negative in character in that it approves 
or disapproves of legi.slative measure, the initiative is positive in that 
it enables the voters tlicmselves to take the lead in law-making. 
According to this system a certain number of voters have to ask for 
legislation on a given question. They may themselves formulate the 
details of the legislation or give the general aim of the projected 
legislation to the legislature, and ask it to fill in the details. In either 
case it is submitted to the vote of the people and becomes effective if 
ratified by a majority voting at the poll. 

The Plebiscite is resorted to in ascertaining the wishes of the in¬ 
habitants of a territory in transferring territory from one State to 
another or in crea ting new states. This practice has been in operation 
in Europe since the end of the 18th century. In 1935, the Saar 
region was restored to Germany as the result of a plebiscite. We 
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have witnessed the holding of a plebiscite in India also in recent times 
when in 1947 the people of the princely state of Junagadh and its 
tributary states were asked to indicate their choice between joining 
India* and joining Pakistan. As a result of that plebiscite, Junagadh 
state was merged with India. 

Reviewing the value of direct legislation as a whole, it may be 
said that while small areas long accustomed to free democratic 
institutions, like the Swiss communes and cantons, can make it a 
success, it is likely to do more harm than good in large countries 
lacking the Swiss traditions of democracy and local self-government. 

The Organization of Legislature. 

both in political theory and practice the organization of the 
legislature has been a much-discussed question. Bi-cameral legisla¬ 
ture is the usual practice everywhere, especially as regards the centre. 
In provinces and the component units of federation bi-cameralism is 
not uniformly found. Several of the Indian states in the new consti¬ 
tution possess bi-cameral legislatures.' England has had a bi-cameral 
legislature more because of historical circumstances than as a result 
of deliberate design. 

Where there are two legislative chambers, it stands to reason that 
they should be organized differently, as regards both their composi¬ 
tion and powers and functions, in order to avoid conflict and jealousy. 
The lower house, which is also called the popular house, is usually 
elected by the people themselves, and representation is on the basis 
of population and a wide franchise. The upper house, also known as 
the second chamber, usually represents interests in the community, 
or the states in a federation, and is usually not directly elected. 

The British House of Lords is largely hereditary, and possesses 
larger numbers than the House of Commons. The Senate in the 
United States consists of 100 members, two from each of the 50 states, 
and has been directly elected since 1913. It is a continuous body, 
each member sitting for six years, one-third of the total number 
retiring every two years. It is one of the strongest, if not the strongest, 
second chambers, in the world. Second chambers in Switzerland 
and the Commonwealth of Australia are constituted on the same 
principle as the American Senate. Each of the Swiss cantons sends up 

I. Recently there was a reversal in the tendency for bicameralism in India. 
West Bengal and U. P. Legislative Assemblies adopted resolutions for the aboli¬ 
tion of the Lepslative Council, the upper house. 

21 
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two representatives and each of the six Australian States sends up six 
representatives to their representative federal second chambers. The 
Reichstag under the Weimar Constitution (1919) of Germany 
represented the states, as opposed to the people, both in legislation 
and administration, but did not give them equal representation. 
The French Upper Chamber known as the Senate today is indirectly 
electerl. It ensures the representation of the territorial units of the 
Republic. Iwcn Frenchmen living outside France are represented 
on it. 

Iinlia has two chambers at the federal centre and in some of the 
States. The two liotises of the Indian Parliament are known as the 
Lok Sal)ha (the House of the People) and the Rajya Sabha (the 
(louncil of States). The maximum number of members of the Council 
of States is 2.oO, of whom 12 are appointed by the President for their 
distinction in the fields ofart, literature, .social service, etc. The rest 
are indirectly elected by the State legislative assemblies under a 
system of proportional representation. The seats are distributed 
according to the Fourth Schedule of the Constitution. It is a conti¬ 
nuous chamber. Its members are elected for six years, one-third 
retiring every two years, riiere are 216 members at present including 
the r.! nominated. 

If second rh.unbers arc nercssary at all, they should be distinctive 
from tlie popular house, act independently and responsibly, and 
possess the necessary capacity and impiirliality effectively to revise 
the work t)f the lower house. 

(o' SiYond (,'fiittiihi > s .\'< r >'1 .•* 

It docs not foll(»w that because second chambers are virtually 
universal, they are indispensable. The usual reasons given in favour 
of second chambers are (1) that they are a useful check upon the 
hasty and ill-digcstcd h'gislation of the lower house and (2) that in 
federal constitutions, they safeguard the interest of the component 
units. Both these arguments have been seriously questioned, and the 
last word on them has not yet been uttered. 

Writing in the latter half of the last century, J.S. Mill feared that 
one house alone might become ‘despotic’ and ‘overweening’ and 
that a second cli.imbcr was necessary in order to prevent ‘the corrupt¬ 
ing inilucncc of undivided power’. Sir Henry Maine went so far as 
to say that ‘almost any second chamber is better than none’, on the 
geound that a well-constituted second chamber provided not a ‘rival 
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infallibility’ but an '^additional security’. According to Lord Acton, 
a second chamber is the essential sccuritv for freedom : it provides the 
necessary balance of power in legislation, gives protection to the 
minorities, and is a good revising chamber. 

From all this it would appear, as Marriott points out, that there 
is a singular uniformity in favour of two legislative chambers. Mr. 
S.S. Iyengar, on the contrary, holds that bicameralism in democracy 
is ‘an outworn creed’. According to him, the institution of bicamera¬ 
lism is due to ‘a hesitant faith in democracy, and a desire to con¬ 
ciliate minorities’, and there is no valid reason why the popular will 
should seek two channels of expression, why democracys should speak 
in two voices’. In his view second chambers are retained ‘to provide 
scope for the ambitions of party men who may not be accommodated 
in the first, to lessen rivalries in leadership within the party itself, and 
generally to enlarge the circle of party influence’. Their introduction 
in the Indian provinces in the past, it would seem, was to bolster up 
vested interests and to put a brake on the possible radical tendencies 
of the lower house, especially as regards landed property. 

The classical argument against bicameralism was stated by Abbe 
Sieyes when he said : ‘If a second chamber dissents from the first, it 
is mischievous; if it agrees with it, it is superfluous’. The fitting reply 
to this dilemma which so paralyzes thought is in the words of Finer : 
‘If the two Assemblies agree, so much the better for our belief in the 
wisdom and justice of the law; if they disagree, it is time for the 
people to reconsider their attitude’. 

On theoretical grounds, there is no doubt whatever that a good 
f fise can be made out for a properly constituted second chamber. As 
a revising body, it can play a very useful part in legislation. On 
account of the nature of its composition, longer term of office, greater 
experience, and comparative freedom from the prejudices and pas¬ 
sions of the popular house, it can consider measures in all their as¬ 
pects in a more or less detached manner. But what practice shows is 
that it is likely to become a bulwark of conservatism and even of 
reaction in politics. 

The argument that a second chamber is necessary in order to 
rheck hasty and ill-digested legislation docs not strike us as weighty, 
^hc various readings of a bill, submission to special committees, 
consultation of the public through the press and the platform, etc., 
?ccm to be sufficient safeguards against any hasty action being taken. 
Resides, on most urgent reforms, to give the power of delay to the 
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upper house is perhaps to court disaster in the long run, and pave 
the way for popular revolution. 

I’he further argument that a second chamber is a fundamental 
part of the federal principle can also be questioned. Matters which 
arc purely local are dealt with by the local legislatures, and a second 
chamber is not necessary to protect state interests as against national 
interests. Taking the United States as an example, we find that the 
Senate has not been any less ‘national’, or less progressive than the 
House of Representatives. It is wrong to assume that one house will 
think only in terms of provincial or state interests and the other in 
terms of national interests. 

To conclude, whether second chambers are necessary or not, our 
reply is that no uniform answer can be given which will be applicable 
to all cases. A great deal depends on historical antecedents. The 
United States and France would undoubtedly be the poorer if their 
Senates were abolished. Both of them have attracted to themselves 
men of mature wisdom and experience, who have played a notable 
part in law-making and policy-framing. FiVen Great Britain would 
he the poorer by tlic abolition of the House of Lords, which has been 
a reservoir of ministers, and a store-house of knowledge and adminis¬ 
trative experience, and has made possible unhurried and dispas¬ 
sionate discussion of some of the great questions of the day. Canada, 
on the other hand, is not likely to lose much if her Senate is abolished. 
Sofara.s constitution-making for the future is concerned, a .second 
chamber shoulil be an exception rather than the rule. In order to 
avoid waste, it may be prewided that controversial measures should 
be passed twice over bv the lower house, with a general election inter¬ 
vening if neee.s.sary, before they take effect. 

Powers and Functions oftfw Legislature. 

baw-making is not the only function of legislatures. They have 
to consider the budget, vote supplies, and exercise general supervi¬ 
sion over administration. In the matter of legislation, the usual 
practice is to give a more important place to the lower house than to 
the upper. Finance bills can be introduced only in the lower house. 
This is the ease in In<lia too. Non-finance bills in many countries can 
be introduced in either house, but when there is a deadlock between 
the two houses, the upper house has usually to yield. In many consti¬ 
tutions arrangements are made for a joint sitting of the two houses 
or committees of the two houses, where the final decision is reached by 
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a specified percentage of votes; and since the popular house is almost 
everywhere the more numerous body, the dice is loaded in its favour. 

The British Parliament is one of the most powerful legislative 
chambers in the world. Its powers are as wide as public opinion and 
the will of the electorate will tolerate. It has both constituent and 
legislative functions. In the United States and Switzerland, on the 
Ollier hand, an elaborate machinery is set up for changing the consti¬ 
tution. In Australia, too, constitutional changes require a special 
y)roccdure. The process of amendment in France is considerably 
easier than in the United States, although the procedure sounds far 
more complicated. 

Tn countries where the parliamentary system of government 
prevails, parliament exercises control over administration through 
questions and answers or interpellations. Writers on public adminis¬ 
tration draw a parallel between the legislature and the board of 
directors of a business concern, in that both are responsible for the 
function of direction, supervision, and control, as against execution. 
In the United States it is the legislative branch of government which 
‘possesses the final authority to determine how the administrative 
branch of government shall be organized, how duties shall be distri¬ 
buted among the several parts, and what methods of procedure shall 
be employed by them.’ 

The legislature, particularly the upper house, also possesses a few 
judicial functions. Even today the Lord Chancellor, the presiding 
officer of the House of Lords, is the highest judicial authority in 
England, and, together with the six law-lords, constitutes the highest 
court of the realm. In the United States the Senate tries cases of 
impeachment preferred by the House of Representatives. 

The upper house in certain countries has some executive func¬ 
tions. In the United States appointments of ministers, judges of the 
Supreme Court, ambassadors, consuls, and other such officers made 
by the President require ratification by the Senate. In the United 
Slates the uppei chamber is exceptionally strong, enjoying almost 
the same power as the lower house. While the American Senate 
cannot initiate money bills, it can amend them. It exercises more 
influence in foreign affairs than does the House of Representatives. 
l")n account of its maturity of experience, longer term of tenure, its 
continuous nature, smaller size, connection with the political 
machine, and the powers conferred upon it by law, it enjoys greater 
reputation in the country. 
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LECiiijLATivE Procedure 

J.aw-making in modern times is not an easy process. It requires 
the service of expert draftsmen and careful consideration of the 
general principles of the bill, as well as the details, clause by clause. 
In Great Britain, a bill has to go through the first reading, second 
reading, committee stage, report stage, and third reading. In order to 
prevent the diI«uory tactics of the opposition, and to save the time of 
the House, recourse is had to ‘guillotine’ and various types of closure. 

Politic.d parties and ‘pressure groups* exercise much influence on 
the course of legislation. Candidates have to promise to support the 
piogramme and policy of their party before they arc officially accept¬ 
ed. At times groups of voters interested in some scheme or other 
olUained the written promise of candidate as a condition of their 
support. In some constitutions, such as the state constitutions of the 
United States, when a legislator loses the confidence of his electorate 
in part or in whole, he may be obliged to stand for re-election by a 
protest known as recall before his term is over. 

'The power of parties and ‘pressure groups* and of public meetings 
is so gieat today that tlic old question whether the representative is a 
mere delegate, or one who can use his discretion, has lost much of its 
force. 

While there is no generel rule regarding the circumstances when 
it should be obligatory for a representative to resign, it is generally 
agreed that he should resign and seek re-election when he changes 
his party, or adopts a line of conduct or policy totally opposed to the 
express wish of his constituency, or violates his fundamental election 
pledges. 

Sirnilai consitlciations apply also to a government in power in 
the parliamentary system. Finer discusses three circumstances in 
which dissolution is considered advisable in England : 

(1) when it is proposed to launch upon a new policy of funda¬ 

mental importance as Baldwin did in 1923 when he wanted 
to introduce pioicction as a remedy for unemployment after 
lionar I.aw(from whom Baldwin had taken the premiership) 
had pnmiised at the General Election not to raise tariffs; 

(2) when a government secs convincing signs that it is no longer 

trustetl by the countr\’ ; 

^3) when the position of parties is such as to produce a dead¬ 
lock, preventing necessary legislation from being passed, 
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and when severe criticism makes it impossible for tlic 
troveriiment to maintain itself in power with dignity. 

rhe Committee System 

Modern legislatures do much of their work tiirough connnitlccs. 
In the United States all business in Congress is done by means of 
committees because of the separation of the executive and the legis¬ 
lature. The committees deliberate in private. While both parlies 
are represented on them, the majority party has ihe larger share, 
and the chairman belongs to that party. There is a tendency for the 
members of the party to act together. Members of the Cabinet arc 
s(}jnctimes asked fo appear before these commit lees, but their advice 
need not be accepted. The chairmen of some of the important commi- 
ilces occupy in effect the position of ministers such as the chairmen 
of the committees on Ways and Means and on Appropriations. 

Dilation of Parliament 

There is no cut-and-dried answer to the question ot ln)vv long 
parliaments should sit. In general, it may be said that the duration 
should be short enough to keep the representative close to the people, 
and long enough for the representative to gain experience, and 
not subject the people to frequent elections. A four-year period with 
the right of earlier dissolution seems best for parliamentary govern- 
nieuls. In Great Britain the Crown dissolves parliament, but the 
authority for dissolving it is located in the cabinet. 

As regards second chambers, leaving aside hereditary bodies, 
bodies which are directly or indirectly elected should not last for 
more than five years. Second chambers which arc continuous bodies 
may last six years, one-third retiring every two years, as in the case 
in the United States and in the Rajya Sabha of India. Mr. S. S. 
Iyengar, quoted above, holds that no member should be eligible to 
be a representative of the people in any legislature more than twice, 
inasmuch as it leads to professionalism in politics and encourages the 
operation of mercenary motives. Over against this point of view 
something can be said for experience and continuity in office. Besides, 
if a person is allowed to be a representative for only two terms, 
that will effectively shut out the non-leisured classes, and those who 
look forward to an honourable careei in politics. The problem is to 
weed out the ineffective and hopelessly selfish and docile members of 
the legislature. 
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Salary of Legislators 

Most modern goveriiments pay salaries to their legislators. 
Mr. S. S. Iyengar thinks that this practice of payment is pernicious 
on the ground that it makes many of the legislators servile to the 
party. I’hey look to pay rather than to service, throwing aside their 
convictions for the sake of an emolument. On the other hand, it must 
be said that if all classes of citizens are to carry their proper share in 
the work of Government, payment for service rendered is the only 
logical principle to follow. At the same time the salary paid should 
not be so large as to rule out motives of selfless service. 

Privileges of Legislators. 

Certain privileges arc usually extended to members of the legis¬ 
lature in all countries. In their original form they were won by the 
flritisli Parliament as the result of a struggle with the king. The 
important privileges are freedom of speech and freedom from arrest 
for civil causes. Nobody can be punished for what he says on the 
floor of the house. This does not mean the use of unparliamentary 
language which is regulated by the Speaker of the House, nor does it 
mean endless speaking, which is restricted by rules relating to closure 
and ‘guillotine’. 

KliLATlON UEl’WEEN THE LEGISLATURE AND THE EXECUTIVE 

This takes four dilfcrent forms. (1) According to the British model, 
the cabinet is the steering ommittec of Parliament. It regulates the 
time, the policy, the law, and iinancial burdens of Parliament. 
(2) In the I’rench model (prior to the Fifth Republic) which was also 
of the Parliamentary type, the cabinet was entirely dependent on the 
legislature even for its existence. The fate of the ministry depended 
upon the whims of the legislature, which had no settled principles in 
oflering its co-operation or non-co-operation. (3) In the Swiss model 
the executive is non-partisan and collegiate and enjoys a fixed term. 
If its measures or policies arc turned down by the legislature, it does 
not go out of oflice, but makes the necessary adjustments to the legis¬ 
lature. (4) In the American model there is no legal relationship 
between the President and the House of Representatives. The legis¬ 
lature and the executive have no vital points of contact for close co¬ 
operation, but have several points (especially as regards the Senate) 
where they can come into clash with each other. 
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The Electorate 

This is the body of people in any country who have the power of vote. 
By the exercise of this power they make and unmake governments in 
the last analysis. It is only seldom that an entire > ountry acts as a 
single constituency, as in former Fascist Italy. The usual practice is 
to divide the country into easily manageable constituencies with 
nearly equal population. Where a constituency is entitled to one and 
only one representative, it is called a single-member constituency. 
Constituencies sending up more than one representative arc called 
multi-member constituencies. England and India have single- 
member constituencies for the most part. 

In India before independence we had separate constituencies for 
minorities and for special interests such as commerce and the landed 
aristocracy, as well as University constituencies. All this was undemo¬ 
cratic and stood in the way of India evolving into a genuinely national 
and democratic State. Gommunalism is a survival of tribalism, and 
representation of special interests is a vestige of feudalism. 

Representation by estates was common in several of the European 
countries till comparatively recent times. Political reformers in 
England agitated for a long time for the principle of ‘one man, one 
vote*. In the words of J. Bentham, the prince among reformers, 
‘Each (was) to count for one; and nobody for more than one’. This 
reform has come to pass in all democratic countries, in spite of a few 
anomalies here and there. Plural voting existed in England until 
1950 according to which a person could vote as a member of the 
constituency in which he lived as well as an occupier of business pre¬ 
mises worth 10 a year. University graduates, too, could exercise a 
second vote in voting for the member for whom the constituency was 
entitled. The present law is, one person one vote. 

Women were denied the franchise until very recent times, 
especially for national elections. Partly as a result of continuous and 
-ven militant agitation and partly as a result of the notable part 
played by them during the Great War, women above 30 secured the 
vote in England in 1918. In 1928 this age discrimination was abo¬ 
lished and both men and women were placed on the same footing. 
The United States extended the franchise to women by the 19th 
Amendment to the Constitution in 1919, and Germany provided for 
women franchise in the Weimar constitution. France until 1945 and 
Italy until 1948 refused the right of vote to women, one reason being 
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the fear that it might unduly strengthen the influence of the clergy 
on politics. Spain, another Catholic country, removed the restriction 
some time earlier. Soviet Russia treats both men and women alike 
as regards the franchise. Even foreign residents are allowed to vote. 
In India women enjoy the franchise for all elections on the same terras 
as men. In Switzerland women have acquired voting rights in 
national elections since January, 1971. 

The extension of the franchise to ^omen was heralded by many 
as inaugurating an era of purity and social justice and humanitarian- 
ism in politics. However, women as a whole have not exercised the 
votcatiy more discrirninately than men. After fighting for the vote, 
many have failed to use it. Still, as a result of the presence of women 
representatives in the legislature and of the increasing interest of 
individual Wfjinen and women’s associations in the civil life of the 
country, greater attention is being paid to social questions and, in a 
country like India, to the removal of the legal and social disabilities 
of womcMi and to the satisfaction of the needs of children. 

'rhe age at which a person is entitled to vote varies in different 
countries, the prevailing age being 21, as in Great Britain and India, 
rnrkey and Soviet Russia enfranchise their young people at 18 when 
a great many are still immature. The German constitution of 1919 
threw open the franchise to men and women above 20. In some 
countries the right to vote is not given until a person is 25. Some 
have argued that it is a mistake to enfranchise youth who are often 
irresponsible and radical in their outlook. But the prevailing opinion 
is that by the time youth reaches 21 he has enough knowledge of the 
worlil around him to exercise his vote intelligently. liven his alleged 
radicalism is not to be frowned upon in view of the preponderance 
of conservatism in positions of authority. Besides, youth is bound to 
learn by experience. 

The age at which a person may contest a seat to the national 
legislature is usually fixed at a higher level than the age at which he 
can vote. Thus in the United States. Germany, and France a candi¬ 
date has to be at least 25, in Japan he has to be 30. In Great Britain 
and Russia the same age is fixed for both candidature and voting. 
In India under the present constitution the qualifying age for the 
candUlate is 25 for the House of the People (T.ok Sabha) and State 
assemblies and 30 for the Council of States (Rajya Sabha) and State 
councils or upper chambers where such exist. No maximum age limit 
seems to be fixed anywhere. In England a candidate is not required 
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to lie resident of the constituency from which he proposes to stand, 
but not so in the United Slates. 

, Modern theory and practice are in favour of universal, equal and 
adult suffrage. But certain classes of people in some countries are 
excluded—such as the insane, certified mental defectives, certain 
classes of criminals, paupers, and insolvents. Aliens are excluded 
from the franchise in all countries, except in Russia, Most countries 
lay down rules for the naturalization of aliens. 1 tie usual qualification 
is residence in the country for a period of years. In the United States 
each state has its own rules regarding electoral qualifications. Some 
states require a citizenship and literacy test in lingland in addition to 
residence. The 15th amendment to the Constitution provides that no 
person may be excluded from the vote merely on the ground of race 
or colour. But the southern states which are colour-ridden have 
devised several subterfuges by which to keep the Negroes out. In the 
South African Union the black people, who form nearly 4/5tijs of tlic 
population, have no vote. The coloured (half-caste) voters were 
removed from the general roll in 1956. Germany, under Hitler, 
denied all political rights to the Jews. In several of the European 
countries national minorities are excluded from the vote. Certain 
classes of government servants such as election officers and soldiers 
arc excluded from the vote in some countries. 

Property and educational qualifications are usually insisted upon 
as conditions for voting. But with the advance of democracy these 
qualifications are fixed at as low a level as possible. I'he earlier 
theory was that only those who had ‘a stake in the country’, that is, 

. propertied classes should vote. But this resulted in the creation of 
many vested interests and the perpetuation of much injustice. The 
Reform Bills of 1832 and 1867 in England fought against restrictions 
based on high property qualifications. Until 1919 the three-class 
system based upon the direct amount of taxation paid, prevailed in 
Prussia, according to which a voter in the first class roughly possessed 
four times the political power of a man belonging to the second class 
and sixteen times that of a member of the third class. 

As regards educational qualification, simple literacy in the 
language of the area is considered adequate. While literacy is no 
doubt a great advantage, mere illiteracy ought not to be considered a 
serious disqualification. Political parties can do a great deal in educat¬ 
ing the electorate. But what they actually do is to diseducate the public 
by giving it perverted information and by rousing its passions. 
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We no longer subscribe to the old theory that the right to vote 
implies the duty to back up one’s vote by physical strength, if neces¬ 
sary. No one claims today that women should be excluded from 
the vote because they do not bear the brunt of the battlefield as 
much as men. 'riierefore, military qualification for voting is irrele¬ 
vant today. Everybody has a right to good life and as such every 
normal person who is not an enemy of the State should have the vote. 

In the view of many thinkers the right to vote is not a right which 
automatically belongs to every citizen. It is a privilege which can be 
conferred only upon those who are capable of exercising it for public 
good. I his being so, soi.ic argue that the duty to vote is not only a 
moral duty but also a legal obligation. Thus we find that some of 
the cantons of Switzerland, Australia, Belgium and the Argentine 
Republic make voting compulsory. In Mexico a person who has 
failed to exorcise his vote once without sufficient excuse is barred 
from voting at the next election. Compulsion in this matter, as in 
tnany other matters, is undesirable and defeats its own end. The 
proper remedy for non-voting is not compulsion but the stimulation 
of interest and the avoidance of too many and too frequent elections. 

The old theory of representation was ‘Community’ representa¬ 
tion. People were grouped according to classes or estates, and each 
class voted separately. The system which has been in vogue in 
modern times is territorial representation. Recently this system has 
come in for much criticism. It has been argued by guild socialism, 
syndicalism, etc., that the mere fact that people live together in a 
given locality does not mean that their interests are common or tend 
to become common. A coal-miner, for instance, is certain to have 
more in common with another coal-miner living fifty miles away 
from him than with a commercial traveller or a school master who 
may be his next-door neighbour. On the basis of his argument, it is 
said that a truer form of representation is the vocational. The system 
was tried in the corporative State of Italy under Mussolini. It is not 
at all certain that the system will work more efficiently than territorial 
representation. One of the chief criticisms of vocational representa¬ 
tion is that it is not always easy to say what occupations should 
be recognized as entitled to representation and what amount of 
representation should be given to each of them. Besides, this system 
is likely to multiply ri\ al interests and groups and militate against 
the creation and maintenance of a spirit of true citizenship. 
‘Neighbourhood’ is just as imporunt a factor in man’s social life as 
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‘profession’. The primary function of a legislature is not to protect 
the interests of rival economic groups, but to secure and advance 
the interests of the nation as a whole. 

Theories of Suffrage 

According to Professor Shepard^ three theories of suffrage have 
prevailed at different times:— 

(1) The primitive tribal theory prevailed in the city states. It 
regarded the right to vote as a necessary attribute of membership in 
(he State. 

(2) The feudal theory regarded suffrage as a vested right usually 
arrompanying the ownership of land. 

(3) The ethical theory regards suffrage as a necessary and essen¬ 
tial means for the development of individual personality. 

This last theory is what holds the field today. According to it, 
voting is a natural and inherent right of every citizen and belongs to 
a person by virtue of his membership in the Slate. It is inerr asingly 
regarded as a public office or function, without which no person 
can adequately exercise his citizenship. 

The idea that suffrage is a public function has led to the theory 
that it is a public duty which every citizen may be compelled to 
fulfil. Accordingly, compulsory voting was created in Belgium 
(1893), the Netherlands (1917), and some of the Swiss Cvintons. The 
IJcnalties imposed for failure to vote are generally light. 

The system of compulsory voting has been opposed on two 
grounds : (1) If the electorate is made to vote for fear of punish- 
.ment, the right is likely to be exercised without any regard to publir 
good, thus lowering its character. 

(2) Compulsory votes could be easily purchased. In spite of 
these fears, compulsory voting in Belgium has proved beneficial 

Universal Suffrage. 

Adult suffrage has been slow in making itself a universal law. 
It was first extended gradually and reluctantly to men only ; and 
only after many years of agitation did women get the suffrage. An 
advanced country like England did not have women suffrage until 
1918, and when it was given to them it was only to women above 
thirty years of age. This age disparity between men and women was 

1. .\nierican Political Science Review: Supplement to Vol. VII. 
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set riglit in 102» when all were allowed to vote at 21 The triumph of 
the masses in the matter of voting has not been without its opponents. 

(1) Lord Maraulay opined that universal sufVragc would lead to 
one “vast spoliation” and “a few half naked fishermen would divide 
with the owls and foxes the ruins of the greatest of European cities” 
(103 : 325). 

(2) In the extension of suffrage to the masses, Lecky saw the 
danger of government by the ignorant masses and, therefore, 
advocated restricted franchise based on education and property. 
He asked the rhetorical question whether “the world should be 
governed by its ignorance or by its intelligence” {136 : Vol. 1:13). 
It was his belief that the masses would cast their votes as directed 
by individuals or selfish organizations. 

(3) Sir James Stephen thought that universal suflVage “tended 
(o invert what I should have regarded as the true and natural relation 
between wisdom and folly” (J43 : 36). 

(4) Pointing out the opposition of the masses to modern progress, 
Sir Henry Maine argued that “universal suffrage which today 
excludes free trade from the United States would certainly have 
prohibited thespinningjenny and the power loom. It would certainly 
have proliibited the threshing machine” {143 : 36). 

(fi) riie IJclgian publicist, Emile Lavaleye, held that the parlia¬ 
mentary system of government would lead to “the loss of liberty, 
of order, and of civilization” {135 : Vol. If : 51-52). “Give the 
suffrage to the ignorant”, he said, “and they will fall into anarchy 
today and into despotism tomorrow”. 

(0) blunlschli thought that to vest the power of choosing those 
who arc to rule the state in the hands of incapable and unworthy 
classes n ould mean state suicide. 

Along with the movement for adult franchise has gone the 
movement for the extension of this right to women also. Several 
arguments were advanced against the political emancipation of 
women. 'I'hcsc were— 

(1) I’liat active participation of women in politics would unsex 
them and destroy their feminine qualities ; 

1. riic iniiiimuin votiiii; .i};c was lowered to 18 in Great Britain before the 
general elect ioii^ of rnri.mrliising sonic three million young boys and girls in 
thelB-.?l ai?c group. Sonic of the other countries where the minimum voting age 
is aheady 18 years are; U.S. S. R., Yugoslavia, Rumania, East Germany, .Sri Lanka, 
North Korea. North Vietnam, Mexico, El Salvador and Egypt. 
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(2) That the home, rather than the political arena, was the 
proper place for women and that women suffrage would strike at 
the foundation of home life ; 

(3) That woman suffrage would create discord and division in 
the family; 

(4) That in Catholic lands it would open the way for Catholic 
iniluence in politics ; and 

(5) That women could not discharge all the principal duties of 
citizenship such as military service. 

All these arguments, however, have been ably and convincingly 
rebutted by Sidgwick, John Stuart Mill, Esmein and others, Tliey 
have defended woman suffrage on the following grounds : 

(1) That the basis of the right to vote is moral and intelleettial, 
and not physical; 

(2) That the physical weakness of woiuen demands greater 
dependence on law and society and hence women require the vote 
even more than men; 

(3) That women require the franchise for self-protection against 
the tyranny and unjust laws of men; 

(4) That logically women’s political emancipation should follow 
their civil enfranchisement; and 

(5) That the admission of women to political life would purily, 
ennoble, and refine politics, 

Karlier opposition to adult suffrage has now subsided so much 
su that universal suffrage is regarded as a sign of political maturity. 
The ominous warnings uttered by Macaulay, Maine, Lecky, and 
others have not come true. Nevertheless, the fears entertained by 
tlicm have to be countered by positive measures if democracy is 
not to become a mockery. 

In order to mitigate or neutralize some of the evils of universal 
franchise, such methods as weightage and plural voting have been 
tried. 

I he Weightage System, 

The weightage system was the practical application of Maine’s 
doctrine that voices should not be counted but that they should be 
weighed. It was based on the assumption that there are some whose 
opinions should be given more weight m electing public officials. 
John Stuart Mill supported it on the ground that it would be “a 
counterpoise to the numerical weight of the least educated”. 
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Objections to the Weighted Vote System. 

(1) Any criterion by which votes may be counted is arbitrary. 

(2) The possession of property is not infrequently the result of 
an accident and hence it is unjust to base political rights on it. 

(3) It establishes a class system of government. 

(4) According to Esmein, it is based on “a principle which is 
a logical contradiction”. He asked the question whether it would 
not be logical to refuse entirely the electoral right to the masses if 
weightage is intended to counteract the evils emanating from adult 
franchise. 

Pluriil Voting. 

Under this system one may cast two votes in certain circum¬ 
stances. Eor example, <i University degree holder may vote in a 
constituency where he resides as well as in his university constituency. 
Again, an occupier for business purposes of premises worth ;{^10 per 
annum in a constituency different from that in which he resides may 
vote in both the constituencies. Plural voting once prevalent in 
Englanil, India and Germany is now practically gone. 

Minority liepre'ientalion. 

Certain methods are in vogue by means of which a minority can 
get some representation, even though it may not be proportionate to 
its numerical strength. 

One of these is the Cumulative Vote System, Under this system 

(1) the constituency must be multi-membered: and 

(2) an elector is allowed as many votes as the number of represen- 
tatives to be elected. 

The voter is allowed to cast all his votes in favour of one represen¬ 
tative or of different representatives according to his choice. By this 
method a well-organized minority is in a position to elect at least 
one representative by cumulating all its votes in favour of its 
candidate. 

Under the Limited Vote system too 

(1) the constituencies must be multi-membered; but 

(2) voters are allowed one or two votes less than the number of 
representatives to be elected, 

(3) The electors are required to cast their votes in favour of 
different candidates. 

These ''onditions make it impossible for a majority party or com- 
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munity to monopolize all the seats. A minority is enabled to elect at 
least one or two of its representatives. 

Proportional Representation. Single member constituencies often 
lead to anomalous results when there are more than two candidates 
contesting for a seat. Votes are so divided that the uccessful candi¬ 
date frequently represents the minority, and not the majority, of the 
electorate. In the General Election of November, 1935, in Great 
Britain the pro-Baldwin group secured 430 seats in the House of 
Commons, although their total voting strength in the country was 
only 11,764,660 j while the parties opposed to the Baldwin ministry, 
though securing 10,071,993 votes, obtained only 185 seats. To 
remedy such an anomalous state of affairs, several devices have been 
put forward such as the Second Ballot, the Alternative Vole, the 
Cumulative Vote, the Limited Vote, and proportional representation 
by single transferable vote. 

Of these the last mentioned, known also as the Hare plan, seems 
best fitted for producing the most equitable electoral results. But as 
yet there is no great enthusiasm for it, although it has been tried in 
India, the Dominions, and certain constituencies of Great Britain 
such as University Constituencies. 

According to this scheme, the quota required for the election of 
any candidate is fixed beforehand in accordance witi) the formula. 

^_ Valid votes , i 

yjiota— ofcandidates-f 1 

In the voting paper the elector indicates his preference with 
numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and so on. After the polling is over, the first 
preferences arc all counted and candidates securing more than the 
quota are declared elected. As the effect of no vote is to be lost, the 
superfluous first votes (tliat is votes above the quota) of any candidate 
or candidates are passed down the list in accordance with the order 
of preference indicated in the ballot paper. Votes arc transferred 
according to the order of preference indicated not only from those 
candidates who have enough and to spare but also from those who 
have no chance of being elected at all on account of the few first votes 
cast in their favour. Their ballot papers are scrutinized to find out 
their second, third, fourth preference, etc., and the votes are trans¬ 
ferred accordingly. This two-fold transference of votes is kept up 
among the ‘continuing’ candidates till a point is reached when the 
number securing the quota is equal to the number of candidates to be 

22 
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returned from the constituency, in question. At this point the process 
of transfer stops and the results are announced. The transference of 
votes from the bottom is resorted to at a later stage in the process 
than transference from above since it means the exclusion of certain 
candidates. 

There is no doubt that, more than any other system, the system 
of Proportional Representation will more accurately represent the 
relative str(Migth of the parties in the country. But it has certain 
defects. Instead of reducing the number of parties in a country to 
two or three main parties, it has a tendency to multiply them and 
stereotype the existing ones. Every small group is encouraged to 
maintain its own peculiarity without seeking to find points of contact 
with other groups and eventually be merged in them. The system is 
likely to increase the importance of the party machine. The successful 
catulidate is not likely to take the same personal interest in the 
welfare of his constituency, as his election depends upon the working 
of a matheinaiical formula and not u|)on his having successfully 
wooed a detiniic body of known voters. With a heterogeneous group 
of representatives itt Parliament, a strong, united and homogeneous 
cabinet become', well-nigh impossible. Besides, there will be no perio¬ 
dical by-clcctions which provide a rough indication of the degree of 
confidence in which the government of the day is held by the 
electorate, rurthennore, the process is too complicated for the 
average voter. 

All these <»rgun\cnts have been countered by the advocates of 
proportional representation. In smaller bodies such as the muni¬ 
cipal councils in Canada and the United States, the system has 
proved useful. While the laberal party in England was a staunch 
supporter of the proportional representation system, the two major 
parties rli<l not take to it kindly. 

Article fit) (4) of the Indian Constitution provides for proportional 
representation in the election of representatives of A and B States to 
the C’ouiu'il ol bt.iU-s. The article provides “the representatives of 
each State specified in Part A or Part B of the First Schedule in the 
Council ol .Slates shall be elected by the elected members of the Legis¬ 
lative .Assembly of the .State in accordance with the system of pro¬ 
portional representation by means of the single transferable vote”. 

.Speaking in broad terms, it may be said that the system of propor¬ 
tional representation is not of much value to a country like India 
beeause of the vastness of its size and population, the apathy and 
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illiteracy of the people, the absence of sound political training and 
experience, and the lack of well-organized political parties. 

Political Parties 

\V. B. Munro aptly writes; ‘‘Government by free political parties is 
merely another name for democratic government. Nowhere has there 
ever been a free government without political parties. Political parties ^ 
existed even in ancient republics and mediaeval cities; although they 
were not known by that name. There were Lancastrians and Yorkists, 
Cavaliers and Roundheads in England long before the American 
Revolution. There were Whigs and Tories in the thirteen colonies. 
I'hese rival factions sometimes settled issues by breaking heads rather 
than by counting them, but tliey were the ancestors of our political 
parties at the present-day” (75/ : 113). 

Political parties are considered to be indispensable for the success¬ 
ful working of modern democracy. By a political party we mean an 
organized body of people who stand for certain principles and policies 
ill the political life of the country by whose Operation they seek to 
promote the interests of the country as a whole. Burke defines a party 
as ‘a body of men united for promoting by their joint endeavours the 
national interest upon some particular principle in which they are all 
agreed’. A political party, it must be borne in mind, does not mean a 
faction; and sharp differences of opinion among party leaders are not 
to be interpreted in terms of a personal quarrel. A political party 
without definite political principles and a clear programme is not 
jvorth the name. 

Parties with differing policies and programmes under despotism 
are not tolerated. Modern dictatorships are all governments by one 
party, party being a euphemism for the arbitrary rule ofa few people. 
Parliamentary government, on the other hand, is essentially a party 
government. It allows full freedom of thought and discussion within, 
of course, the limits of constitutional propriety and ordinary decency. 
As a consequence, people divide themselves into such groups as 
Conservatives, Liberals, Labourites or Republicans and Democrats. 
Owing to periodical changes in the general life and thought of the 
country, party labels do not always clearly indicate the programmes 
for which the parties stand. Thus at one time in the history of 
England the Liberals stood for a policy of non-intervention in the 
industrial life of the country and the Conservatives stood for consi- 
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derabir regulation of industry and for programmes of social recons¬ 
truction. Later on, however, the two parties changed places almost 
aompletely. Even on such fundamental issues as free trade and pro¬ 
tection the attitudes of parties have not been consistent. Whatever 
major difTerence in principle there may have been between the Re¬ 
publicans and Democrats of the United States of America in the past, 
they have larj^cly disappeared today. 

The parly system is especially valualile in countries which have 
adopted parliamentary democracy, for it helps to bring about a har¬ 
monious relation between the executive and the legislature which is 
the bedrock of successful party government. The party in power in 
the legislature is the parly from which the executive is drawn. When, 
owing to a national crisis, a coalition government is formed, the 
parties arc represented in the Cabinet or ministry, roughly in propor¬ 
tion to their strength in the popular house. This happened in England 
during World War II with Winston Churchill as Prime Minister. 

This advantage of a harmonious relation between the executive 
and the legislature is fouiul lacking in the constitution of the United 
.Stales where it is possible to have those two orgatis of government 
coiUrolled by the two rival parties in the country. Even in such a 
country, parties play a very important role in creating public opinion 
on the momentous <|u('stions of the day. 

I here can be no doubt that under the complex conditions which 
prevail in modern slates, parties render a valuable service in clarify¬ 
ing issues and policies. The parly system helps a person to see his way 
through a maze of Ci>nfUcting policies and intricate details. The 
Lssues before any modern government arc so complex and difficult of 
comprehension ihat without the systematic guidance offered by 
political parties, ihe average voter will find himself entirely at sea. 
Parties perform in politics a function similar to that performed by 
Lawyers in arguing the different sides of a case. Just as it is possible for 
a clover lawyer to make right appear wrong and wrong appear right, a 
party by means of fal^ propaganda, catchwords, and shibboleths may 
mislead the public altogether. But such tactics do not always succeed, 
especially if the electorate is educated, well-read and discriminating. 

I o sum up the discussion so far in countries which have adopted 
the parhamentary system of government, parties help to make the 
got eminent strong and stable; and in both parliamentary and non¬ 
parliamentary forms of democratic government they help to make 
the opinions of the electors articulate. 
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Some recent thinkers, however, have seriously questioned the 
validity of the party system. Against the continuance of the party 
system, it is said that party mentality is very often a partisan menta¬ 
lity and that parties lead to bribery and corruption and exercise a 
tyranny of the most thorough-going kind both over their representa¬ 
tives in the legislature and over the general public. All these charges 
no doubt contain enough truth to make them appear plausible, but 
it must be remembered that it is easy to exaggerate them. 

The primary aim of a party is to succeed and in its keenness for 
success, a party frequently adopts dubious vole-catching devices. The 
party platform is made as broad and as nebulous as possible so as to 
catch the largest number of votes. Promises are made which are never 
meant to be fulfilled. Political opponents and rival political pro¬ 
grammes are misrepresented, if not ridiculed. The choice before the 
voter is so limited that at times he is forced to choose between a knave 
and a fool. Party corrupts even the administration in a country 
like the United States where the ‘Spoils System’ reigned supreme for 
generations. Voters are bribed, flattered and cajoled. In the word.s 
of Lord Bryce, the party system has ‘demoralized politics and made 
them sordid’.* The party machine is controlled by a few selfish 
individuals and ‘bosses’ who declare a secret or open war upon 
ability and integrity of character. 

The fair-minded student of public affairs is bound to admit the 
weightofrnany, if not all, of these criticisms. Yet he may not be pre¬ 
pared to throw out the baby along with the bath water. Mr. S. S. 
Iyengar is much concerned about the loss of freedom of the average 
member of the legislature. But it must be remembered that not all 
legislators are power-houses of ideas. Many «>f them arc probably 
happier to have a party programme and policy which they can blindly 
follow than take the trouble of examining every detail for themselves 
for which they may not have the requisite qualification. Besides, it is 
always possible for an active member to influence policies and deci¬ 
sions in party meeting. Party discipline is undoubtedly a check upon 
the egotism of individual members. It curbs their ambitions and 
eccentricities and enables them to take their proper place alongside 
of others who think and act with them. In a country like India, as 

1. t he politics of defection in India is a testimony to llie aljove view of Lord 
liiyce. For selfish interests the members of legislature have been very often shifting 
(heir loyalties from one party to the other. 
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elsewhere, to destroy parties altogether would mean undue develop, 
menl of individualism, each person playing the game for himself. If 
undue regimentation is bad, so is undue individualism. To the charge 
that the party system leads to dictatorship, our answer is that dicta¬ 
torship is not the result of a well-organized party system working 
within the constitutional framework. It is the result of the disintegra¬ 
tion of the party system, as was the case in Fascist Italy and Nazi 
Germany. Without a well-organised party system with adequate 
resources behind, al)lc but poor candidates have little chance of 
being elected. 

Condiiiom for the successful working of parties. The party system 
has worked well in countries which have a strong two-party system. 
A strong government and an almost equally strong opposition 
presenting alternative programmes of public interest seem to be 
necessary if parties arc not to degenerate into cliques. The opposition 
in England plays a very vital part in the conduct of public affairs, 
by its responsible criticism of measures proposed by the government, 
it not only keeps the government alert and watchful, but also renders 
a great public service. It is no wonder, therefore, that it is described 
as ‘flis Majesty’s Opposition’. 

Fratice has demonstrated in no uncertain terms the weakness of 
the multiple party system, (iovernment is formed by continuous 
bargaining and trafficking among members of different groups who 
have no scruples in changing their allegiance on the slightest pretext 
possible. It is no wonder that French governments have been ex¬ 
ceedingly unstable, altogether at the mercy of the legislature. It is 
more thati likely that the historian will hud in the French multiple 
party system a potent case for the defeat of France at the hands of 
Nazi Germany. 

If public opinion is notable to prevent the formation of frivolous 
or avowedly selfish parties, we may have to resort to legislation. Our 
conslaiil endeavour should be to integrate groups which are similar 
to each other in order that there may not be more than two strong 
panics in the country. No tolerance should be shown to a party whose 
avowed object is to break up all other parties and establish a dictator¬ 
ship of its own. 

Parties founded merely on difference of caste, religion or 
community have no abiding place in politics. They arc a fruitful 
cause of national weakness. By perpetuating fissiparous tendencies 
they place themselves entirely at the mercy of the interested outsider. 
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Even broad national questions which should be judged purelv on 
their own merit are approached from the caste or communal angle. 
rhe*caste and communal spectacles distort the vision with regard to 
economic, social and political policies and programmes. At times of 
national crisis parties should be prepared to lay aside their dilfcrcnces 
and work together as a single unit. 

In no circumstance should a party be allowed to maintain a 
private military force, knowing as we do that the Nazis in Germany 
•md the Fascists in Italy rode to power on the backs of their private 
.irrnies. The only legitimate weapons which a party may use in win¬ 
ning adherents are persuasion and conviction. The long longue 
and recourse to physical force are signs of barbarism. Democracy 
can function only if political minorities defeated at elections accept 
their defeat manfully. Their only constitutional right is to convert 
tliemselves into a majority by argument and persuasion. 

If party government should succeed, it is necessary to keep the 
administration outside the reach of parties and politicians. Govern¬ 
ment officers from top to bottom should be elected on the basis of 
merit by a body which commands the respect of everybody by its 
stern impartiality. Government officials who are found guilty of 
favouring men of their own caste or community should be dealt with 
mercilessly. Recruitment, transfer, and promotion of public servants 
should follow the recognized canons of public service. 

Everything possible should be done to break up the control of 
party ‘bosses* and time-servers. Those who seek to control the party 
machine for their own selfish ends should be hounded out of the 
party. For accomplishing this end sound public opinion is necessary, 
headers of outstanding ability and unimpeachable character are the 
life breath of a party. 

The failure of the party system is partly a reflection on the people 
themselves. If the electorate is not intelligent, critical and discri¬ 
minating, party dictatorship is inevitable. It is absurd to say that a 
person should vote in a particular way because his father and grand- 
laiher before him voted iliat way; or because the members of his class 
or profession want him to vote in that manner. I’he intelligent voter 
'should be prepared to defy customs and conventions when necessary 
and vote according to the dictates of his conscience and judgment. 

The party system is bound to fail if there is a lack of character 
among politicians and the people at large. A high degree of public 
honesty and honour is the first requbite of successful party govern- 
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merit. Without character of a very high order widely prevalent 
among the people, any type of government, particularly the demo¬ 
cratic, will come to grief. An honest and well-informed press and 
platform can do much in making the party follow the narrow and 
strict path of public morality. 

The Judiciary 

A country may have a very good legislature and an excellent 
executive, but if it does not have an independent 
/. The Impor- and impartial judiciary, its constitution is not worth 
lance nf the much. Protection against arbitrary rule is a con- 
Judiciary dition which every citizen expects a civilized govern¬ 

ment to provide for him; and a properly constituted 
judiciary is one of the best means by which this condition can be 
securetl. It is for this reason that it is often said that the excellence of 
a country’s judiciary is a measure of the excellence of its government. 

While people greatly value the importance of the judiciary, its 
evolution has indeed been slow. The kind of justice which prevailed 
in early limes was a tribal conception of justice. It did not matter 
whether the guilty person was punished or not. The ends of justice 
were supposed to have been met when punishment was inflicted 
upon members of the olfending clan or tribe. 

All through this period justice was personal and private. The 
aggrieved individual or tribe had to take whatever action it was 
possible to take. Besides, in many cases there was no way of enforcing 
a decision. 

Gradually tlicrc developed the idea of the King’s peace. It first 
included ‘bnotlcss’ crimes, /. e., crimes for which atonement could 
not be made by money payment. Later on theft and other such 
crimes c.imc to be included under King’s peace. Feudal lords and 
the Church continued to administer their own kind of justice for a 
long lime, and it was not without a struggle that they gradually 
gave place to the King’s justice. 

In the moilcrn Slate all crimes arc crimes against the state, 
although vve speak of private law and public law. While various 
social organi/ations may use persuasion, moral pressure, and social 
ostracism in reference to their members in enforcing a certain line of 
conduct, they have no right to imprison people, award capital 
punishment or do the like. Justice is a function of the State. 
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'rhe greatest enemy of an independent judiciary has been an all- 
powerful executive. Under the first two Stuarts in England endea¬ 
vour. was made to subordinate the judiciary to tlie executive and 
even some of the judges of the time were a party to this unholy en¬ 
deavour. 

The first condition required of a good system of judiciary is 
independence. The manner in which a judge is ap¬ 
pointed and the terms of service under which lic 2. C.ondilions 
works should all be such as to enable him to act in required of an 
an independent manner. Fear of the executive or of Efficient Judi~ 
the people at large should not influence him in any ciary 
way in the performance of his duties. 

Impartiality in the administration of justice is as important as 
independence. It is commonly said that in Engtand ‘there is one law 
for all’ and that ‘all men are equal before tlie law’. Dilfercnces in 
wealth, influence, and social position should not weigh with the 
judge. Under no circumstances the executive should be allowed to 
dictate to the judiciary the kind of judgment to give, especially when 
it is one of the interested parties. 

Besides being independent and impartial, the judge should be 
learned and skilled in his profession. An incompetent judge is bound 
to reduce popular regard for the judiciary. A judge should be abso¬ 
lutely incorruptible, upright and fearless in the discharge of his duties. 

Passing from judges to courts, it must be said that justice should 
be swift and sure. To the attainment of this end, the number ol 
judges should be large enough to prevent delays. In the United 
States it is said that justice is neither swift nor sure. There arc so 
many loopholes in the law and its processes that it is possible for a 
clever lawyer or client to delay justice unduly, if not to thwart it 
altogether. If the poor people are to benefit by the judiciary, it is 
necessary that justice should not be as costly as it is today in many 
countries, including India. The judicial process should be simple, 
direct, and inexpensive. While ample provision should be made for 
the correction of judicial errors by a well-organized system of appeals, 
everything possible should be done to prevent prolonged and vexa¬ 
tious litigation. Strenuous efforts should be made by courts to effect 
reconciliation and arbitration wherever possible. In this matter of 
the amicable settlement of disputes the lower courts in India might 
be instructed to play a useful part which they are not playing today. 

(1) The primary function of the judiciary is to apply the law to 
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specific cases, both in civil controversies and in cases in which persons 
have been accused of crime. This function is not as 
3. Functions oj easy as it may seem on the surface. There arc many 
the judiciary cases where the law is not clear, or altogether free 
from ambiguity. Therefore, the judge is asked to 
interpret the meaning of laws, and in so doing Judges have built up 
a great bf)dy of ‘judge-made law’ or ‘case law’.^ In Anglo-Saxon 
coim tries, in dealing with cases which are not covered by statute 
law, judges declare what is the common law. In France, almost the 
whole body of administrative law has been built up by the decisions 
of the ( loimeil of State, the supreme administrative court of the 
country. 

While precedents are not binding on future decisions, much 
respect is attached to them. Both lawyers and judges make use of 
them. In the Anglo-Saxon countries precedents are not merely evi¬ 
dence of the law, but are a source of law. In France, Germany, and 
on the (Jontinent generally, however, judicial precedents do not bind 
even the inferior cotirts. 

(2) A second impoitant function of the judiciary is the protection 
of the individual against the encroachment of the State. No special 
provision is made for this purpose in the English-speaking countries 
or in Belgium where the rule of law prevails, according to which there 
arc the same laws and same courts for both oflicials and private in¬ 
dividuals. What special courts thcic may be arc subordinate to the 
orrlinary courts. In Franco, Germany, Italy and other Continental 
countries there arc special administrative courts applying adminis¬ 
trative law. 

Controversy h.is raged over the question as to whether the rule 
of l.iw is stipcrior to administrative law or vice versa. A. V. Dicey is 
largely responsible for the exaggerated importance given to the rule 
of law and for the prevailing opinion in English-speaking countries 
that the rule of law alone can adequately protect the liberties of the 
individual against public officials. More intimate knowledge of the 
special administrative courts of France than was available in the days 
of Dicey has convinced thinkers that administrative courts and admi¬ 
nistrative law ilo not necessarily mean arbitrary rule. There is no 

1. Ih tJlju-r justice Hushes once said; “\Vc (the .\mericans) are under a 
consiitiiuon, but the constitution is what the judges say it is.” For this reason, the 
judges of the Supieinc Court in the U. S. A, are called “the Judicial 01igarchy”i 
“the Aristocracy of the Robe”, etc. 
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solid foundation for the popular belief that in administrative courts 
justice is perverted for the sake of administrative convenience or in 
order to oblige those in authority. Judges of the administrative courts 
are not only wcll-verscd in law but also have had administrative ex¬ 
perience which enables them to take into account be. a the public and 
private aspects of a case in which State officials arc involved. In the 
ourse of years they have become the protectors of the individual 
against the arbitrary and illegal acts of government and its adminis¬ 
trative agents. 

One respect in which administrative law is superior to the rule of 
law is that, in a country like France, the individual can sue the State 
and obtain an indemnity if he has suffered injustice at the hands of its 
oilicials. In England, on the contrary, the individual cannot generally 
sue the State. He has to sue the officer concerned for damage which 
may not be forthcoming if he is insolvent or is unable to pay. When 
some high official is to be sued, permission has to be sought by means 
of a petition of right, and this is not always easy to obtain. 

A significant development in recent years is that both the rule of 
law and administrative law have undergone changes in the direction 
ijf each other, thus minimizing the sharp dilfercnces between the two. 
As seen earlier, a great many administrative departments in England 
such as Health and Labour enjoy seinhjudicial powers, and in some 
• uses there is no appeal to higher authority. Continental administra¬ 
tive courts, in their turn, have become more and more judiciali/ed 
th a definite procedure regarding evidence, judgment, etc. There 
no country in the world where the public official is on a footing of 
absolute equality with the i)rivatecitizen as regards his privileges and 
munitics. This being the case, it seems best to accept frankly the 
I'rench view that the public official in the performance of his duties 
IS in a different category altogether from the private individual in his 
relations with other private individuals. It is an English writer, 
C. K. Allen, who says: ‘The remedies of the subject against the State 
I France are easier, speedier, and infinitely cheaper than they are in 
England today. It has become a maxim of constitutionalists, and a 
bulwark of French democracy that the Counseil d* Elal is the great 
I buffer between the public and the bureaucrat.' 

The Councilor State, the supreme administrative court of France, 
presided over today by a non-political head instead of by the 
Minister of Justice, as before. The Council of State further exercises 
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the function of judicial review over the ordinances and rules which do 
not have their source in the legislature. 

(3) An important function of the judiciary in federal constitu¬ 
tions is the interpretation of the constitution and declaring invalid 
statutes which are at variance with the constitution. As has been well 
pointed out, there arc in the United States four kinds of laws possess¬ 
ing various degrees of authority. These are (a) the Federal constitu¬ 
tion, (b) Federal statutes, (c) State constitution, and (d) State 
statutes. Of these the first prevails against all the rest. 

The Supreme Court Judges are the guardians of the federal 
constitution. This does not mean that they scrutinize the constitu¬ 
tionality of every statute law before it can become operative. It is for 
the aggrieved party to bring the alleged violation of the constitution 
to the notice of the Supreme Court. As a recent writer observes; 

• Vhe court has no authority to interfere until its office is invoked in a 
cause submitted to it in the manner prescribed bylaw*. 

The power of judicial review given to the Supreme Court enables 
the judiciary to act as a guardian of the constitution against the 
possible inroads of the Executive or the Legislature. On the whole 
the system has worked admirably, in spite of the fact that there have 
been occasions when the class prejudices of the judges have contri¬ 
buted much to the rejection of essential legislation under the pretext 
of defending the constitution. Thus, the Employers’ Liability Act, 
Workmen’s Compcfisation Act, Minimum Wages Act, Act to Prevent 
Child Labouf, etc., passed by the Federal Congress and approved by 
the President, have been at one time or another rejected by the 
Supreme Court, although today these acts have succeeded in becom- 
big the law of the land. 

(4) Other functions of the judiciary as summed up by Garner 
are (a) the issuing of writs and injunctions of various kinds; (b) the 
pronouncing of declaratory judgments regarding what is right or 
what the law requires when such opinions are requested by interested 
parties; (r) the giving of advisory opinion on questions of law when 
requested by the executive or the legislature; {d) the adjudication of 
disputed cases of jurisdiction in federal constitutions; (<f) the appoint¬ 
ment of certain local officials of the court, the choosing of clerical 
and other functionaries, the granting of licences, the appointing of 
guardians and trustees, the admission of wills to probate, the 
administering of the estates of deceased persons, the appointing of 
receivers, etc. 
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The judiciary is organized differently from the legislature and 
executive. As Garner points out: ‘The judicial 

power_is exercised neither by a single iiiagistrate i. Organiza- 

nor by an assembly, but by a series of magistrates or lion of the 
collegially constituted tribunals usually hierarchi- Judiciary 
cally organized one above another with a supreme 
court of review or cessation at the apex’ {22:780-1). 

In the Anglo-Saxon countries, except in the case of the courts of 
an appeal, the usual practice is for each court to consist of a single 
judge. In France, Germany, and several other European countries 
the collegiate principle generally prevails. Plurality of judges, it is 
believed, is a protection against arbitrariness. But it is very expen¬ 
sive. In Great Britain and the United States, the number of judges 
in the lower courts is relatively small. 

Another difference between the Anglo-American and Continental 
courts is that in the former judges go ‘on circuit’ from county to 
county, holding court in different places for the convenience of 
litigants. On the continent of Europe, on the contrary, courts are 
‘sedentary’ or localized; and litigants are to go to them. 

A valuable feature of the Continental courts, when contrasted 
with the state courts of the United States, is that their judicial 
system is unified and integrated. It is highly desirable that all the 
stale courts should be organized into one system so that there will l>e 
one great court with several branches under it. 

In federal States such as the United States, ‘there are usually 
two separate and distinct series of judicial bodies, one to exercise 
nationalorgeneral jurisdiction, the other local jurisdiction’ (22 783), 

Such diversity is not necessary, as can be seen in the case of 
(jcrmany under the Weimar constitution where there was ‘a single 
uniform system for the federation and the States’ (22 : 783). 

No division of jurisdiction was observed between the federation 
and the states; nor was there any diversity of law. In the United 
States, on the other hand, in spite of a certain degree of uniformity 
and similarity as regards essentials, the different states po.ssess 
different systems of judicial organization and law procedure. This 
does not mean that the courts of the various states regard each other 
as foreign. On the contrary, they give full faith and credit to the 
records and judicial proceedings of each other. 

The two general types of courts, as distinguished by Garner, are 
the ordinary or regular courts and extraordinary or special courts 
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such as administrative courts, military, commercial, and industrial 
courts, labour arbitration courts, courts of claims, conciliation courts, 
probate ctniris, customs courts, courts of impeachment, consular 
courts, etc. Many of the courts under the second category exercise 
only voluntary or non-contentious jurisdiction. 

'fhe federal judicial system of the United States consists of 
district courts, the Circuit Court of Appeals, and the Supreme 
Court, in addition to several special courts. The Supreme Court 
consists of a Chief Justice and eight associate justices. Six form a 
quorum. I’he original jurisdiction of the Supreme Court is ‘deter¬ 
mined by the Constitution and includes only cases in which ambas¬ 
sadors of States are parties; its appellate jurisdiction is determined 
mainly by statute, and includes all cases Trom state courts involvin'.' 
con diets between State Law and Federal Law, all cases involving 
the interpretation of the Federal Constitution or any Federal Law 
or 'I'reaty, cases involving a conflict between a State Constitution 
and the Constitution of the United States, and all cases where the 
decision of the Circuit Court of Appeals is not final’ {58: Vol. 2:301). 
There arc other kinds of appeals also received by the Supreme Court 
which need not detain us. While in England judges are never 
calle<l upon to interpret the constitution, in the United States the 
Su])rcinc C’ourt jmlgcs are frequently called upon to do it. They 
have the right to declare the legality of the law itself and are, in a 
literal stMisc, the guardians of the constitution. Their appointment 
rests with the President subject to the approval of the Senate. Once 
appointed, they hold office for life, there being no statutory age of 
retirement. They can be removed only by impeachment. 

‘ The Federal courts, like the Federal Laws, operate directly 
upon the individual citizens' {58 : 307). In Switzerland, on the 
other hand, the e.xecution of the laws and decrees made by the 
executive Council is left to the cantonal administrators and courts of 
justice. 

The State courts are wholly distinct from the Federal courts, 
the bifurcation ofjudicial administration being absolute and com¬ 
plete. ‘Each State has its own scries of courts, and appeals from those 
courts, to the Federal courts of the United States lie only in cases 
involving Federal law, or in cases where one of the parties to the suit 
belongs to a diflerent state’ {58: 308). 

The British courts consist of the central courts located in London 
and local courts scattered throughout the country, such as County 
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Courts, Coroner’s Courts, Assizes, and Quarter Sessions. The High 
Court of Justice in London consists of 25 judges. It does not sit as 
one body, but meets in three branches viz., tlie King's Bench, the 
Chancery, and the Probate, Divorce, and Admiralty Division. 
These courts have both original and appellate j irisdiction. ‘The 
Court of Appeal is solely concerned with the hearing of appeals 
from persons all over Britain and cases tried in the first insfanre 
at other subordinate courts. The Judicial Committee of tlie Privy 
Council tries appeals coming from different parts of tlie Empire’. 

For purposes of local judicial administration, Britain is divided 
into eight circuits and sub-divided into several counties. Offences 
which are non-indictable, also known as ‘petty’ offences, receive a 
oviiumary jurisdiction. There is no jury trial in such cases. The 
presiding officer of such courts is very often an honorary Justice of 
tlie Peace, assisted by a clerk well-versed in law. Indictable offences 
are tried by Assizes and Quarter Sessions, the jury acting as a 
complement of the judge. Rigorous proof of crime is required before 
.1 jxTSon standing the trial is condemned. 

While in criminal cases the State appears as the complainant, 
in civil cases both sides appear in their private capacity. The 
Circuit Courts or Assizes deal also with civil disputes, but with 
different procedure and in a different hall. 

In France there is a hierarchy of ordinary courts as well as 
ailminislrative courts. They combine original and appellate juris- 
liciion. The highest administrative court is the Council of State. 
Below it are the Councils of Prefecture which deal ‘with complaints 
regarding direct taxation and transactions of the low'er public 
officials with private individuals’ {65: 356). Administrative courts 
ileal also with election petitions. 

The High Court for ordinary law in France is called the Court 
of Cassation. It is the supreme court of appeal as well as the court 
which annuls all decisions contrary to the laws of the land. Cases 
where disputes of jurisdiction arise as between the ordinary courts 
and the administrative courts are decided by the Court of Conflicts. 
Fhe French Justices pf the Peace in the cantons are concerned 
more with persuading parties to arrive at an amicable settlement 
of disputes than with delivering judgments. 

The federal judiciary in Switzerland does not occupy the high 
place occupied by the Supreme Court of the United States. It has 
the power of judicial review only over cantonal statutes and cantonal 
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constitutions and not over federal statutes and the federal constitu¬ 
tion. It can compel the obedience of the cantons, but not of the 
citizens of the cantons, to the federal constitution and federal statutes. 
It can approach the citizens of the cantons only through the cantonal 
administration. There is no hierarchy of federal courts in Switzer¬ 
land, as in the United States, but only a single federal court of 24 
Judges at Lausanne. 

Discussion of the organization of the judiciary cannot be complete 
without a word about the part assigned to laymen in the judicial 
system. For petty cases laymen are employed as unpaid, honorary 
judges for short periods. In England this function is performed by 
Justices of the Peace and in India by honorary magistrates. On the 
whole, the system has not worked satisfactorily. There is a lack of 
uniformity in the decisions given. In Britain the ‘Justice of the 
Peace’ is rather slipshod, lacking in uniformity. On the other hand, 
this system gives opportunity to well-to-do citizens with leisure for 
political education and social service, although there is a possibility 
of the power given being abused. 

Akin to the system of honorary magistrates is the jury system 
which is used widely in many countries. Its object is to help the 
judge to appreciate the facts of a case. It originated in England and 
has bc(Mi widely adopted in other lands. In favour of the system it is 
said that it acts as a check upon l)riber)' and otlier corrupt motives 
indueiK'ing the judges. 11 is also said to be a valuable means of educa- 
tion in civic duties and responsibilities. By its spirit of disinterested¬ 
ness and application of cornmonsense, it is argued that the jury can 
help the judge in a proper appreciation of the facts of the case. 

In actual practice, however, the jury system has not been a great 
success. There are many cases where an upright judge has been 
hindered iu his work bv a partial and prejudiced jury. This has 
notoriously been (he case when Negroes in the United States had to 
be tried before juries composed exclusively of white men. An unpaid 
jury is reluctant to give its time when the case prolongs for days and 
weeks together. In cases where technical issues are involved, an 
ordinary jury' is worse than useless. 

The jury system was introduced into India in 1861. In spite of 
its trial for many years it must be said that it has been more a failure 
than a succe.ss. 

Another practice which has even less justiheation than the jury 
system is the system of trial by assessors. In the criminal courts of 
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India the system of assessors has not served any useful purpose. As 
a Vi ell-known judicial authority puts it: ‘The assessors are not anxious 
to be there. Judges are not anxious to have the assessors.’ 

‘rhere are three principal forms of appointment of judges, viz. (1) 
election by the legislature, (2) election by the peop!*;, 

{']) appointments by the executive by itself or laider 5. Appoint- 
certain conditions such as appointment from a ment, Tenure^ 
list of nominees submitted by the courts or on and Removal 
ilio basis of a competitive examination or with the of Judges. 
appioval of an executive council or the upper house 
ill the legislature. 

(1) Appointment by the legislature prevails in Switzerland. The 
jijJgesofthe federal court who number 24 are elected by the two 
houses of the legislature at a joint session for a period of six years and 
can be re-elected any number of times. This system was popular in 
the United States for some years after the Revolution. Since then 
all but four states have abandoned it. The defects of the system are 
that the judiciary is made unduly dependent on the legislature and 
appointments are made by the party caucus. Political and geographi¬ 
cal considerations are given greater weight than technical qualifica¬ 
tions. Notwithstanding these defects which particularly apply to the 
United States, the system has worked well in Switzerland on account 
of the small size of the legislature and the comparative lack of parti¬ 
sanship in politics. 

(2) Election by the People. This system was first introduced in 
France in 1790 and was much abused in 1793 when stone-cutters, 
clerks, gardeners, and common labourers were elected as judges. 
Napoleon abolished it so far as France was concerned. 

The system prevails today in the cantons of Switzerland and in 
many states of America. It is the worst method of securing good 
and efficient judges. Condemning the system. Garner writes: Tt 
lowers the character of the judiciary, tends to make a politician of 
the judge, and subjects the judicial mind to a strain which it is not 
always able to resist*. 

The evils of the system have been partially overcome in the United 
States by non-partisan primaries nominating candidates and by the 
bar recommending suitable candidates to the electors. 

(3) Appoinlment by the Executive. This seems the best method. It 
prevails in Great Britain and the British Dominions as well as in the 
Federal Government of the United States and in six of the part-states 

23 
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and in India. Though political considerations play a part in making 
the selection, when once appointed the judges are independent and 
are not under the influence of the executive. In France thfc executive 
is not given a free hand. A competitive examination is held to fill up 
vacancies in the lower grades, and from there promotion is by senio¬ 
rity. In England and the United States practising lawyers are often 
chosen to judgeships. 

Appointment by the executive is the best method on the whole. 
The executive is a better judge of the merits of those appointed than 
either the legislature or the people can be. 

Tenure of Judges. Short-term tenure is the usual practice in the 
United Stales. The term varies from 2 to 21 years, while the average 
is from 6 to 9 years. In Switzerland the federal judges are elected by 
the two houses of the legislature for a period of six years, but can be 
re-elected any number of times. Outside the United States good 
behaviour tenure is almost universal. This is a sound practice because 
It secures *a steady, upright, and impartial administration of the law’. 
It also secures experience and knowledge of judicial precedents. 

The United States practice of fixing no age limit for the retire¬ 
ment of the Supreme Court judges is indefensible. It keeps in the 
saddle loo many old men who are terribly conservative and incap¬ 
able of adjusting them.selves to new conditions. 

Removal of Judges. In every constitution there must be provision 
for the removal of corrupt and inefficient ma<^istrates. In England 
judges can be removed by the Crown upon an address of both houses of 
Parliament. The usual practice in the United States is impeachment 
whereby the lower house makes the charge and the upper house tries 
it. The process is rather cumbersome. It is capable of being used for 
party purposes. Several states have adopted the popular recall of 
judges and of decisions. In many of the countries of continental 
Europe “Judges may be removed only by the court of which they are 
members, or by the supreme court sitting as a disciplinary tribunal, 
and after a regular trial, and for reasons expressly stated in the laws* 
{22'.802). 


Theory op the Separation of Powers 

The traditional classification of the organs of government has been 
into the legislative, the executive, and the judicial; but this classifica* 
tion is considered to be too simple to suit modern conditions. 
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Aristotle, the father of Western political thought, distinguishes 
between the deliberative, the magisterial, and the judicial powers. 
Although in theory Aristotle found it easy to separate these three 
powers, in practice they were all exercised by the same persons in 
ancient Greece. 

Bodin, one of the earliest thinkers of the modern period, sees the 
importance of separating executive and judicial powers. He insists 
that the Prince should not administer justice himself, but should dele* 
gate this power to an independent tribunal, his argument being that 
not to separate the two powers would mean the indiscriminate mix¬ 
ture of justice and mercy, of strict adherence to law and arbitrary 
departure from it. 

In his Civil Government Locke makes a casual reference to the theory 
of the ‘Separation of Powers’. According to him civil society was 
constituted for the protection of life, liberty, and property, and the 
means for the attainment of these ends are as dehnite as the ends 
themselves. These means express themselves in a three or four-fold 
division of governmental activity, namely legislation, which provides 
for a ‘standard interpretation* of the law of nature which fixes these 
rights; the judicial side of governmental activity, namely the 
provision for an authority just and impartial for applying the 
interpretation of the Laws of Nature as among the individuals in a 
community ; and the executive side of it, the provision for employing 
the force of the community in enforcing by penalties the prescriptions 
in the laws. The function of maintaining the interest of the commu¬ 
nity and of its individuals in relation to other communities Locke calls 
the ‘Federative’ duty. 

Locke’s doctrine of the separation of powers breaks new ground. 
The functions of legislation and execution must needs be separated ; 
and certainly it is unwise to invest the makers of laws with the duty 
of enforcing them, for either they may exempt themselves from the 
operations of such laws or may suit the laws to serve their own ends. 

As to Locke’s treatment of the theory, the principle is merely 
suggated as a determinant bf the relations between the Legislature 
and the Executive. The ‘tripartite* divisions of functions, familiar 
today, and the complementary doctrine of mutual checks and balances 
which it entails, do not find a place in the speculation of Locke, but 
owe their development to Montesquieu, the French philosopher, who 
expanded the English philosopher’s suggestions. 

It was Montesquieu (1689-1755), the celebrated French writer. 
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who made the doctrine his own in his Esprit des Lois {1748). Curiously 
enough, after studying the working of the English constitution on the 
spot for two years, Montesquieu gave it as his considered judgment 
that the stability of the English constitution was due to its adherence 
to the separation of powers. It is agreed by all today that Montes¬ 
quieu was mistaken in his interpretation of the English constitution. 
Even though the cabinet system of government which is a direct 
violation of the separation of powers was not fully developed in the 
eighteenth century when Montesquieu wrote his work, there was no 
clear separation of powers even in the England of his day. 11 is instruc¬ 
tive to note that even the English jurist, Blackstone, who wrote twenty 
years later, repeated the error committed by Montesquieu in holding 
that the fundamental principle of the English system of government 
was its clear-cut distinction between the legislative, executive and 
judicial powers. The fact of the matter is that both Montesquieu and 
Blackstone concerned themselves with the principle of the English 
constitution and not with its actual practice, thus laying themselves 
open to the charge of being superficial. 

By temperament and upbringing Montesquieu was an aristocrat. 
Nevertheless he had a profound respect for liberty, which he consi¬ 
dered to be the greatest of all human goods. It was for the securing 
of this good that Montesquieu advocated the separation of powers, 
lie realized that it was in the pature of authority to abuse itself and 
that unless, therefore, clear limitations were laid down, arbitrary 
rule would be inevitable. Moderation in exercise of governmental 
authority, he considered, was the sine qua non of good government. In 
the interest of such moderation, he enunciated his well-known theory 
of the separation of powers, according to which each power should be 
exercised by a different organ of government and among the various 
organs of government there should be a system of checks and balances 
so that no one organ might become all-powerful. The doctrine as 
stated by Montesquieu himself is : 

‘When the legislative and executive powers are united in the same 

person or body, there can be no liberty_If the power of 

judging were joined to the legislative power, the life and 
liberty of the subject would be exposed to arbitrary control 
...if it were joined to the executive, the judge might behave 
as an oppressor*. 

Montesquieu particularly emphasized the separation of the 
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executive and legislative powers. Within the legislature itself there 
were to be two chambers, one acting as a check upon the other. 

The doctrine had a profound influence on the framers of the 
American constitution as well as upon revolutionary France. Where¬ 
as in France the theory broke down, leaving only administrative 
courts as a tribute to the doctrine of separat[.)n of powers and the 
cabinet system was adopted by the 1875 constitution, in the United 
States of America it has come down to modern times. Even today the 
legislature, the executive, and the judiciary are organized indepen¬ 
dently of each other. Thus, the President of the United States who is 
the chief executive, and his cabinet are not members of the legislature, 
and the close contact between the legislature and the executive found 
in countries which have adopted the British system of government is 
unknown in America. The two houses of the legislature are sepa¬ 
rately constituted with different periods of tenure and with different 
powers. The judges of the Supreme Court are appointed by the 
executive with the consent of the Senate, but the terms of appointment 
are such as to make the judiciary virtually an independent branch. 

Not only are the organs of government separate from each other, 
but each organ exercises certain checks upon the rest. Thus, the 
consent of the Senate is required to all the appointments of chief 
officials made by the President. War and peace are to be declared by 
the Congress, and treaties entered into by the executive require ratifi¬ 
cation by the Senate. The President is empowered to send messages 
to the Congress outlining his legislative programme, but a convention 
of the constitution prevents him or any of the members of his cabinet 
from appearing on the floor of the Congress to elucidate or defend the 
government policy. The President has the power of veto on the acts 
of the legislature, but it is a suspensive, and not an absolute veto. 

Criticism : 

While the principle of the separation of powers is generally admit¬ 
ted as valid, embodying as it does the scientific principle of differen¬ 
tiation, the practical difRculties experienced in working it makes it 
of little value to us today. Even the United States does not possess a 
rigid separation of powers. In modern governments every legislature 
performs some executive duties ; and the executive has certain judicial 
functions. The chief value of the theory is in emphasizing the indepen¬ 
dence of judiciary ; but this end is attained more easily by other 
means such as security of tenure to the judges, liberal salaries which 
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arc independent of annual budgetary provision, and freedom of the 
judges from party alignments or control. 

Another value of the theory is that it lays down the sound 
principle that government must act according to well-established 
rules or laws. Arbitrary rule is a negation of good government. The 
theory admonishes the executive and administrative officials not to 
interfere with the processes of law and justice. In the words of Finer, 
it imposes upon each power the need to explain itself. 

In justification of the doctrine, some have argued that while 
functions may be combined, powers should always remain supreme. 
This seems to us to be a distinction without a difference. How func¬ 
tions can be performed without the necessary power to perform them 
it is difficult to see. 

The doctrine of the separation of powers was of great value 
against the despotism of the king at one time and, at a later date, 
against the despotism of Parliament. But there is no danger of either 
of these despotisms today. In democratic countries we may require 
protection against the domination of parties and the ‘despotism’ of 
civil servants, while, in countries with a dictatorial form of govern¬ 
ment we need protection against the dictatorship of the party and 
the leader. Against none of these types of domination, the separation 
of powers is of any avail. It is too mechanical in nature. The best 
safeguard of individual liberty in a democratic country is a well- 
informed and vigilant electorate. 

'Phe smooth working of government under modern conditions 
calls not so much for separation of powers as for the ‘co-ordination* or 
‘articulation’ of powers. Each organ should regard itself as a servant 
of the public and do everything in its power to advance its end. 
Apropos of this H. J. Laski writes: 

‘Legislatures could not fulfil their task unless they were able both 
to interfere in the execution of law, and also, on occasion, tp 
overrule by statute the decisions of the judges the results of 
which are widely felt to be unsatisfactory. An executive is 
bound, in applying the law, to clothe the general principle 
in the garment of detail; and in the modern State, this 
function covers so wide an ambit that it is often difficult to 
distinguish it from the work of the legislature. The judiciary, 
finally, which settles either the competence of the executive 
(in which case it determines the substance of legislative will) 
or dispute between two citizens (in which case it extends 
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the legal imperatives of a stete to cover new ground, or 
denies that the ground involved comes within the ambit of 
those imperatives) is in fact performing a function which is 
legislative in character* (22:63). 

As against what Laskl writes, the doctrine of the separation of 
powers, while making for a certain degree of i fficiency, places a pre¬ 
mium on jealousy, suspicion, and internal friction. The nature of 
power is such that anybody entrusted with it wants to press it to the 
utmost limit and prevent others from exercising their power. The 
serious limitations of the doctrine of the separation of powers were 
clearly brought out during the second term, as president, of Woodrow 
Wilson, when the Slate refused to ratify the treaty which the President 
had concluded.' Jn the picturesque language of Finer, the theory ol 
the separation of powers throws ‘government into alternating condi¬ 
tions of coma and convulsion*. In modern democracies the legisla¬ 
ture, representing the people as it does, occupies a more important 
place than that occupied by the executive or the judiciary. 

There is no doubt that the British system of government which 
knows of little or no separation of powers as understood by Mon¬ 
tesquieu, and in which there is an intimate and continuous relation 
between the executive and legislature, works more efficiently than 
the American system. It provides for ‘a single focus of government*. 
Writing on the contract between the two systems, Ramsay Muir 
says: Tf the Separation of Powers is the essential principle of the 
American constitution, Concentration of Responsibility is the essen¬ 
tial principle of the British constitution*. Another writer has said: 
‘Separation of powers means confusion of powers’. 

Willoughby, who adopts a slightly different point of view, argues 
that in the English government there is a separation of powers 
organically but a union of powers personally, while in America there 
is a union of powers organically, but a separation of powers personally. 
The principle strictly adhered to in England is that of vesting the 
exercise of each power in a distinct organ, but this distinction is 
ignored in the United States. What prevails in this latter country is 
a personal separation of powers, but not an organic separation. 

In the British ministry or cabinet we find a good illustration of 
union of persons (28:254) but a separation of organs. The ministry 

1. Several of President Truman’s plans for the welfare of the country were 
torpedoed by an vuisympathetic legislature, especially in the fields of price control 
and fair employment practices between 1946 and 1948. 
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acts as an executive organ, a legislative organ, and an administrative 
board. When it acts in one capacity it keeps in abeyanee its power in 
other eapaeities. To paraphrase Willoughby on this question: when 
the ministry acts as an executive organ, it acts independently of 
Parliament and as representative of the Crown. When it acts as a 
legislative organ, it keeps within the legislative field and does not 
seek to take to itself strictly either executive or administrative func¬ 
tion. When it acts as an administrative board, it does not seek to 
exercise either executive or legislative powers, but confines itself 
strictly to the problems of administration. 

Thus in the British constitution the several branches of govern¬ 
ment are kept separate. But they are made to realize that they are 
part and parcel of a common mechanism by placing the same persons 
in charge of several organs. 

As regards the American constitution, Willoughby writes that 
many people imagine that the public liberties of the American people 
are safeguarded by a strict separation of powers. But the fact of the 
matter is that there is considerable union of powers. The difficulty 
of working the American constitution is not due to the separation of 
powers but is due to a joint exercise of powers by two or more 
authorities. 

In tlie American constitution, says Willoughby, neither the union 
of powers nor the separation of powers is consistently carried out; 
and the consequence h.is been a chronic struggle between the execu¬ 
tive and legislature. This struggle has been intensified by the failure 
of the American constitution to realize the importance of adminis¬ 
tration as a separate branch of government. 

In broad terms, the doctrine of the separation of powers is a 
valuable doctrine. But even with its companion doctrine of checks 
and balances, it has not proved to be a great safeguard of liberty. 
Nor has it been favourable to the smooth working of government 
as a whole. McCarthy and McCarthyism, for instance, have not 
been conducive to the protection of the liberty of the American 
people. On the other hand, they held a good many innocent people 
in fear and mortal dread of legislative committees of enquiry which 
practised smear tactics and “hit and run” policies. They interfered 
too much with administration. President Truman in his turn in his 
1948 election spared no pains in belittling the House of Represen¬ 
tatives and in hauling it over coals of fire. Instead of producing 
unity and harmony in the working of government, the doctrine of 
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the separation of powers has frequently produced friction and dishar¬ 
mony. Considering facts such as these, Sabine observes that 
Montesquieu “was guilty of extreme oversimplification” {162 : 551). 
“He united his theory to a hasty and superficial analysis ol the cons¬ 
titutional principles of liberty” {162 : 551). 

Seeing the futility of a rigid appUcatioj; of the theory of the 
separation of powers to modern conditions, H. Finer divides the 
powers of government into resolving powers and executive powers, the 
former including the electorate, political parties, parliament, cabinet, 
and the chief of state; and the latter including the cabinet, the chief 
of state, the civil service and the courts of justice. 

In modern democratic States, there are not three, but seven 
organs of government, closely related to each other and capable of 
being grouped under ‘policy-making’ organs of government and 
‘policy-enforcing’ organs of government 

Liberal Political Theory and Organisation of Government 

Laski’s analysis of the liberal political theory is closely related to 
his analysis of its economic doctrine. Marx regarded the methods of 
production as the key to all political institutions. The political 
institutions of a capitalistic state such as the legislature, the pre¬ 
sidency, the cabinet, the judiciary and the bureaucracy have to 
uphold the class interests ofthe ruling capitalist class. I’he legislature 
may in theory be elected by majority vote under a system of universal 
adult franchise but political parties which participate in elections 
depend on financial support of the capitalists to achieve electoral 
success. The executive branch of the government, though elected 
directly or indirectly by the people, has to pursue policies which arc 
approved by the capitalists, whose non-cooperation by paralysing 
economy may bring down any elected cabinet from power. 

The judiciary and bureaucracy similarly show a bias towards the 
interests of property-owners. Laski almost agrees with the Marxian 
view and this leads him to argue that the key to political institutions 
of the liberal state will be found in the capitalistic methods of pro¬ 
duction. But he docs not believe in economic determinism as an 
inflexible dogma. He thinks that the social process is too complex to 
be adequately explained by a simple formula. 

The political theory of liberalism was formulated partly on the 
basis of abstract writings of som^ political thinkers mainly English, 
French or American and partly as a generalization from the working 
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of political institutions of those countries. England has been the 
pioneer home of liberal thought and practice. The United States 
and France also joined the fraternity of liberal states by the close of 
the eighteenth century. While the character of liberal political 
thought remained comparatively moderate in England, the expres¬ 
sion of liberal political ideas in France and America showed a much 
more radical bias. The reason behind it was that the English people 
had already established constitutional government in their country 
while the I’rench and Americans had yet to wage a violent struggle 
to achieve the same in their respective countries. Moreover, if the 
continental political thinkers emphasized dialectical conflicts and 
logical extremes, the British people had evolved the philosophy and 
technique of reasonable compromise and practical adjustment. 

Liberalism in England: 

In England the political objective of the liberal writers like 
Bentham, James Mill and John Stuart Mill was to secure a reform of 
Parliament in which the landed interest still exercised a preponderant 
influence. 11 was pointed out that both the ruling parties represented 
a small circle of feudal families and this defect could not be remedied 
unless the basis of representation was widened to include the suffrage 
of the middle class. They advanced new theories of representative 
government and advocated practically universal suffrage. The earlier 
utilitarians like Bcntham and James Mill were more interested in 
good government than in individual liberty. John Stuart Mill attach¬ 
ed equal importance to both. Herbert Spencer was more devoted to 
individual liberty and could not sacrifice it at the altar of good 
government. 'Fhoinas Green suggested positive checks to regulate 
individual liberty in the interests of social welfare. It shows that the 
liberal political theory was not static but considerably dynamic which 
had to adjust itself to continuously changing surroundings. 

Liberal Thought in France and America: 

Tn France and America the liberal political thought was mainly 
cast in the form of republicanism. While in England the liberals had 
refrained from making any frontal attacks on monarch, the French 
and American liberals regarded monarchy as inconsistent with liberal 
principles. The reason for this divergence was not difficult to explain. 
The Brithh monarchy was no longer a hindrance in the path of 
representative government which the English middle class secured 
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through Parliament and the cabinet system In France and America, 
the monarchies had been instrumental in withholding from their 
peoples the right of democratic self-government which they could 
. win for themselves either through a revolution as in the case of France 
or through a successful war of liberation as in the case of America. 

Two Aspects of Liberalism: 

The political implications of Liberalism can be described in its 
two broad aspects. In the first place, Liberalism is a theory of political 
orQanUation. Secondly it is a theory of the rights of the individual. Both 
these theories form a unified pattern because both of them have been 
derived from the economic exigencies of the middle class which has 
established its supremacy in the economic field and is trying to con¬ 
solidate its victory in the political sphere as well. 

A Theory of Political Organisation: 

As the middle class had no use for the fetnlal particularist state, 
the liberal theory came forward as a champion of state sovereignty. 
Bentbam and Austin developed the conception of absolute, indivisi- 
l)Ie and inalienable sovereignty l)ut this sovereignty was to be 
exercised by an elected legislature in which the middle class ought to 
have a preponderant representation. In England the Liberal theory 
became a defence of responsible^ parliamentary government. In America 
the institutional pattern was different from that of England but the 
triumph of the representative principle was even more emphatic in 
the American constitution. The trusted representatives of the middle 
class exercised effective law-making power through Parliament or 
Congress and the executive power similarly vested in the President 
ora cabinet in whom the middle class had an equal confidence. In 
the judicial sphere, the courts were emancipated from feudal control 
and securely placed in middle class bands. The lawers and judges, 
who operated the judicial system, used it as the instrument of middle 
class conceptions of justice. 

A Theory of Rights: 

The second constituent element of the Liberal theory has been its 
characteristic theory of rights. Laski is of opinion that the Liberal 
theory of rights was as much the product of the particular class 
interests as the Liberal theory of political organization. In order to 
understand the Liberal theory of rights, it is necessary to define 
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Laski’s own conception of rights in general. Rights, as Laski would 
say, do not mean “the grant of some historic conditions possessed in 

the childhood of tlic race, but lost in the process of time.Nor do 

we imply by rights the reflection of a natural order which lies behind 
the shifting appearance of contemporary society” {47 : 89). The 
legal theory of rights, as developed by Hobbes, Bentham and Austin, 
also docs not appeal to Laski. “A legal theory of rights,” says he, 
“will tell us what in fact the character of a state is; it will not tell us, 
save by the judgment we express upon some particular State, whether 
the riglits there recognized arc the rights which need recognition” 
{47: 91). What Laski thinks is that the conception of rights cannot 
be static which may be applicable to different political societies 
indiscriminately. “Rights are asserted in a new form”, says he, “as 
the rights which have gained the cognisance of law become inade* 
quate or outworn. I'hey have a content which changes with time and 
place” [47 : 92). 

Defence of Private Property: 

The liberal theory of rights in this way asserts only those rights 
which were necessary for the realization of the [)eculiar interests of 
the middle class. In the first place, it asserts the right of private 
property but the interpretation of this right is .strictly in conformity, 
with the middle class norms {49:36). The liberal writer, who waxes 
eloquent on the sanctity of bourgeois property, does not show the 
same respect for the feudal right in land. After the French Revolu¬ 
tion, the large landed estates of the French nobles were taken away 
from them and were distributed among the French peasantry. The 
French liberals regarded this act of appropriation as quite just and 
normal. Similarly, the liberal conception of liberty was formulated 
from the point of view of the middle class. How circumscribed this 
view was is evident from the fact that the liberals considered the 
workers’right of forming a trade union as a negation of individual 
liberty while the capitalists enjoyed full freedom of organizing them¬ 
selves. In England, the Common Law has always interpreted rights 
in such a way as to favour the richer classes against the poorer 
sections of the society. In the U.S.A., the Supreme Court has per¬ 
formed this discriminatory function with a similar zeal and 
efficiency. 

It is quite evident that Laski could not be satished with the 
liberal theory of rights which views them from the stand-point of the 
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middle class. He has suggested a redefinition and reinterpretation 
of rights from the point of view of the community in general and the 
working-class in particular which constitutes a large majority of 
every nation. He thinks that privilege and liberty cannot exist side 
by side. In a capitalist society, there can be no genuine freedom 
because the freedom of the many is circumscribed by the privileges 
of the few. True liberty for all can develop only in an atmosphere 
of socialist equality. Laski, therefore, evolves a new conception of 
socio-economic rights in place of the old conception of liberal- 
individualistic rights. 



DEMOCRACY 


1. Democracy Under Revision 


Tt IS A COMMONPLACE observation that the world today is not as 
hopeful of democracy as it was in previous generations. Its attitude 
is one of caution, if not of criticism. World W ar 1, in th e words o f 
Woodro w Wilson , w as fought to make the world ^safe for democracy *. 
But the problem which has confronted it since then is, h ow to ma ke 
fleinn cracy safe for the world ? The year s succeeding World Wa r II 
have show n clearly that democracy is not an open ‘sesame* to pe ace, 
prosperity, and pr ogre ss. In the multitude of voices, we do not 
necessarily find w isdom . We no longer hope with Bentham that we 
canladic^Iy improve ‘ this wicked world by cov erin g it over with 
Re jjublics* . We are more sober now, if not, altogether disillusioned. 

Democracy is being attacked today from various angles, both by 
re actionari^and revolutionaries. It is attacked with much vehe ¬ 
m ence by believers in autocra cy and dictators hip. Many of these 
advocate the gospel of direct action, according to which a well-orga¬ 
nized, strong-willed, and assertive minority should impose its will 
upon the helpless majority by remorseless terrorism, if necessary. 

Therefore, majorities should be disregarded and coerced for their 
own good. Direct action, in one of its phases, means the unreserved 
use of industrial power. ‘It is a clear assertion of the antagonistic 
principle of oligarchy and ultimately of despotism’. 

H. G. Wells is convince d that there has been a growing distrust 
and d iscontent with politicians and jhc_politi cal method evolved b y 
p arli^entary democracy . 

The ranks of the critics of democracy are being fortified by those 
who believe in the doctrine of the elite. According to them, demo- 

common man understands political issues in all their complexity and 
that he has the capacity to govern himself. Both of these assumptions 
are challenged by the advocates of the doctrine of the elite. According 
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to them, a vast majority of people a re__ 

are thoroughiy in competent to go v ern them - 
elv^TTherefore, fi|overnmen t should be vested in th e hands nf thi» 
who are wise i 


2. The Meaning op Democracy 


Democracy is not a mcfe form of government. It is a t ype of Stat e 
as well as an o rder of society . Even friends of democracy have at 
times interpreted democracy to mean only a form of government. 
Thus T. R. Lowell says that d emocracy is only *an experiment* in 
government. Li ncoln defines it as * governme "* th** 
peo ple, and for"the people .* S eeley describes it as * a government in 
wKlch everyone has a shar e*. Dicey defines it as a f orm of gove rn- 
mSTit’in which, ‘the governing body is a comparatively large fraction 
of the'entire nation^ Even Lord Br^, in his monumental wor k 
A^oSefn Democracies^ treats it as'~ ohly a form of governm ent. 

DiShocrac^s not a mere form of government; it is not primarily 
a form of government. A democratic government implie s a deipo- 
cratic State , b ut a deniocratic State doff-.Q9t. necessarily niean a 
democratic government. As Hearnshaw remarks, all that a demo- 
cratic State mean s is that the community as a whole possess es 
so vereign authorit y and m aintains ultimate control wer affair s. 
‘ Democracy as a form of State is merely a mode of appointing f 
controlling, and Hiamissm^ a government*. 

in addition to Deing a form of government and a type of State, 
democracy is an order of society. A democratic society is one in 
tWiich the s pirit ot equality and* fraternity prevails. Such a society 
does not necessarily imply a democratic State or a democratic govern¬ 
ment. The Mohamm^an society is on the whole de mocratic, al- 
th oughitdoes not generally possess a dem ocratic St ate or a d emo¬ 
cratic government. The n ew state of Pakistan calls itself an Islam ic 
Republic . In the opinion of many, theocracy and democracy are 
mutually exclusive of each other. 

The meaning of democracy is not exhausted even after inter¬ 
preting it as a form of government, a type of State, and aii order of 
society. It invades the realm of industry too. There arc many today 
who claim that the battle for democracy will not be complete till 
industry is entirely democratized. They argue that, while democracy 
has made great strides in the social and political fields, it has made 
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very little advance in the economic or industrial field. Some of these 
look forward to socialism as th e next step in democ racy. Whether 
their claim is ri^ht or not, we must admit that no society can call 
itself entirely democratic if it uses democratic methods in some fields 
and autocratic methods in others. 

In the last analysis d emocracy embodies a moral principle . It 
means that every man has value. It enshrines the truth that 
government does not exist for its own sake, but for the enrichment of 
personality. No government has a right to be called a democracy 
if it does not bring out the best in man. 

Direct and representative forms of democr acy. Democracy in its 
nar row sense means rule by the many . For its origin it goes back 
t6~the ol d Greek city States , all of which enjoyed comple te local 
au tonomy. They experimented with different forms of Govern¬ 
ment—monarchy, tyranny, aristocracy, oligarchy, and democracy. 
There was considerable speculation as to which one of them was the 
best. After weighing the arguments for and against the various forms, 
A ristotle gave his verdict in favour of pol it y or a moderate form of 
democracy. The type of democracy which prevailed in the Greek 
city-states was pure or direct democracy. All the freemen met 
t ogether in gene ral assemblies, passed la ws a nd execu ted them.' 
received ambassador s, and acted as iu mnen. This type of democracy 
was revived in mediaeval times by Italian city States. The Forest 
Cantons of Switzerland also had direct democracy which has come 
down to modern times. R ousseau in the eighteenth century was a 
po werful advocate of this type of governm ent. He deprecated 
Indi rect or represe ntat ive democrac y. But even he saw the difficulty 
of realizing dire^ democracy on a large scale under modern 
conditions. Thus he says that pure democracy presupposes many 
things difficult to combine. ^ prynppnRftsr _ ^ 

.^(1) a small State, in which people may be easily assembled, and 
in which every citizen can easily know all the rest; 
great simplicity of manners: 

J^) considerable equality in rank and fortune; and 
little or no luxury. 

Present-day experience shows that de morragy nf the pure an d 
direct type is an absolutely unattaina ble ideal. The only type which is 
possible for us today is the indirect or representative type. According 
to it the actual administration of affairs is taken from the hands of 
the people and is vested in delegates. The nearest approach that we 
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find to direct democracy in some modern S tates is in the form of the 
r>. frrf;ndum. init iati ve , and ^call. T hese devices are by no mea ns 
capable of uni versal application . Some of the other devices which 
areniuch more common are the widening of the electorate, rcsponsi- 
'bility of government to the majority party, freqmmt elections, and 
local self-government. Hemorrary anH Pari;am«»n»ary govornment 
a rc not necessarily identicaL al though for E n gland a nd oth e r c oun¬ 
tries which have adopted the English political jniidel, democracy is 
inHiss olublv connec tfid 

TWms of Govtrnment. The time-old classification of government 
into monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy does not have much value 
for us today. Most governments at a lyp*. 

They includ e the monarchic, aristocra tic, and de mocratic eleme nts in 
various degrees. T he English constitution m ay appear to be mona r¬ 
c hic on the surfac e. But it is f undamentally democratic , with a st^png 
ting e of aristocracy . What experience shows is that a sound democracy 
should make room for, and include, a sound aristocrac y— not an 
aristocracy of birth or wealth, but an aristocracy of intellect, ability 
and chara cter. B ryce remarks that all governments are in fact arist o- 
cracies, i n the sense that they are ca rried on by a relatively sinall 
num ber of person s. Another recent writer says that every form of 
government which has ever existed is aristocratic. 

There are differ ent types of democratic governments today. 
Bryce says ; 

(1) they can exist und er republic or a nominal monarchy. 

(2) they can exist under a rigid or flexible constitution . 

But they are all based on the doctrine of popular sove reignty. As 
a consequence of this feature, t he right of raising reveniw and 
appropriating it to the several services of the State belongs in all these 
systems to the representatives of the people. They are all worked by 
political parties. 

Democracy in its broader sense. In its broader sense democracyjs 
*a political stat us’. * an ethical concep t*, and ‘ a social condition! . It 
means faith in the common ma n. Or, as A. D. Lindsa v states it, it 
implies that all beings have a worth in themselves, ^o one is a mere 
means to another’s end . The w ell-known fonnula of Kant in this 
connection is, ‘ So act as to treat huma nity, wh ether in vour perso n 
o r in that of any othe r, i n every case as an end, a nd ne ver merely as 

The value of personality which is the crux of democracy does not 
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mean that all individuals arc alike or equal. ^Democracy in practic e*, 
says C. D. Bur ns, *i s the hypothesis, that all men are equal wh ich is 
used in order to discover who arc the best’.^ 

Democracy, we believe, is a practical manifestation of the enthu¬ 
siasm for humanity. It is a concrete attempt at the reconciliation oi 
the apparently contradictory principles of liberty, equality and 
fraternity, in order that every individual in the community may be 
enabled to attain the highest good possible for him. 

3. The Classical Case for Democracy 
/ 

1. The Precautionary Reason. ^Democracy gives us a guarantee 
that the will of every one in the community shall be duly considered, 
and that no one shall be neglected in what is done by (he government) 
If effici ency were the onl y t est of goo d government, a bureaucracy 
or even a dicta torship mi ght be a better fo rm than de moc racy. But 
ef ficiency is no t the o nly test. T he best governmen t is that which 
makes the best possible citizens . In an autocracy or a bureaucracy, 
ihdTviduals and groups of individuals may suffer here and there 
without affecting the rest of the community. In a democra cy, on the 
contrary, a t lea st in theory, there is not a single man who can suffer 
without the rest of the community sharin ^in Jus suffering. An 
aufocracy or aljureaucracy,' m~olhcr words, is partially paralyzed. 
A democracy, on the other hand, is c onsidered to be eq ually sensitive 
to the wishes and sufferinjgs of all its members. Dem ocrac y, says 
rroi. Hocking, U^li ncrve to every in dividual. I t makes a connection 
between him an d the centr e. In it there are as many incoming 
connections as there are outgoing connections. Tn a complete 
democracy no one can complain that he has not a chance to be 
heard.* (A. L. Lowell). 

2. itfncnr, Efficiency, as said above, is not 
enough. Soulless e f ficien cy killed Rome. In every form of govern¬ 
ment, we Sail always try for government by specialists. But special¬ 
ists do not know the whole mind of the people. Specialization warps 
the intellec t. The specialist knows his side of the case exceedingly 
well. But he does not always know how his prescriptions affect the 
people at large. It is the wearer who knows where the shoe pinches. 
What good governm ent requires is a co-operation or working alliance 
between t h e specialist and ^t lay man, a rnrHcmocrac ^r^lt 

this coition. Frof. Hocking goes so far as to say that to be governed 
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hv the highly educated man alone is a calami ty. S uch a ruler is ap t 
to be t oo abstract _and doctrinaite . fa r removed from the ronrrft te 
etti mtions of lifejt_ j. 

3. The KducationaL Reason, Democracy is a large-scale experi- 
in public educatio n. It sti mulates interes t and i s informative . 

It tends to c reate a higher type of menta lity among the people 
whom it governs. W hen a general election takes ^aqe every reason¬ 
able o pinion is given a chance to express ilsejf. Issues arc discussed 
in all their bearings, and what was private soon beco me s p ublic. 
■Spee ches are delivered , a rticles are written, program mes.arc out- 
fmed^^dj[oUci es arc propound eiL The result of all this is a 
phenomenal rise in the popular understanding of the problems of 
government. C. D. B urns writes : ‘ All government is a metho d of 
education, b ut the best education is self-education » therefore the 
best government is self-government which is democracy’. 

4. The Moral Reas on. Democracy ennobles the people. It rests 
on the principle that wh at a man earns fo r himself by his own 
efforts is of much greater value to hi m tha n what is handed down 
to him b y some one else. It is the b est aid t o s elf-h elp, i nitiativ e, 
and the cultivation of individu al responsibility . The supreme merit 
ofdeinoct^y, says J.5. MillT Ii esin the fact that ‘itpromotes a belter 
a nd higher form ot nationa l r.hararter. tliAn~liny"''other .ptolily 
whatever *. Bryc e likewise says that the dignity of indiv iduals., is 
e nhanced by political enfranchisemen t. Democracy, we may add, 
is conducive to the development of all-round man. Under no other 
form of government is self-realization as easily possible as under 
democracy. 

5. The Practical Reaso n. From the practical point of view, deme 
cracy has several advanta ges. 

(1) It p romotes patriot ism. The French people, says Lavelcyc. 

never really loved France until after the Revolution when 
they were admitted to a share in the government. Since 
then, they have become passionate lovers of their country. 

(2) A corollary of the fact that democracy promotes patriotism 

is that it reduces the danger of revolution. Democracy 
is gove rnment by persuasio n. E yery other form of gov ern¬ 
ment rests to a greater or~less extent on force. D emocracy 
la elicves in discussion and deliberation, and this is the onl y 
method which is bound to succeed finally . 

In addition, democracy is the only form of govern- 
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mcnt where both order and progress can easily go toge ther. 
This fact constitutes another check on the possibility of 
revolution. Dictato rship gives us ord er, but n ot much pro- 
^ess. 

A further way in which democracy acts as ajhrck nfl 
evolution is by emphasizing the principle of equali ty. It 
knows of no sharp social cleavages and provides, on the 
whole, an open road to talent. Social inequality and social 
discontent which often prevail in other forms of govern¬ 
ment are bound to take a revolutionary turn when an 
opportune moment presents itself. 

(3) S ome writers cl aim that "riakM for greater effici- 

ency than any oth er for m of gove rnmen t. They argue that 
‘popular election, popular control, and popular responsibi¬ 
lity are more likely to insure a greater degree of efficiency 
than any other system of government’ {23 : 390). 

4. The Case Against Democracy 

Whatever the merits of democracy may be in theory, there is no 
doubt that it has been accompanied by many evils in daily prac tice. 

1. The attacks on democracy in its early stages took an aristocra- 
tic turn. There were many who feltlhat democr acy meant rule by 
the irrespo nsib le multitude. Aristot le re garded it m a degen erate^r 
perverted form of constitutional government. Mill feared the 
tyranny'onhelhl^nty. Lecky thought that democracy was opposed 
to liberty. Ewn today there are those who claim that democracy 
attaches undue importance to quantity ra ther than t o quality . Votes 
are counted and not w eighed. Special training, conscientious judg¬ 
ment, and expert knowledge receive little consideration. It is a 
g overnm ent by crowds. It exalts mediocrity and inferiority. It makes 
t he majority supreme, even if it be a very narrow majority. The 
minority which may have greater knowledge and better judgment is 
spurned. In a democracy it is difficult to secure enforeceable 
responsibility. 

2. There are others who adopt somewhat different line of 
argument from the one sketched above. I’h ev argue that democra cy 
i n practice leads to oligarchy of the worst kind . Talleyrand describes 
it as ‘a n aristocracy of blackguards* . Power in a democracy falls 
into the hands of the demagogue, the grafter, and the‘boss’. Leaders 
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of first-rate ability are not chosen. People are iealnus nf 
Therefore, they choose popular men rather than able men to lead 
tliem. Stating the case against democracy, Maxgy aava that it easily 
falls a prey to demagoguism. bossism. and vicious pysssurc-politics. 

The average voter, it is said, is not much interested in matters of 
State. On many subjects that are discussed, there is no general will 
or common mind. The apathy of the voter in many democratic 
countries is proverbial. 

3. In close connection with this argument it is often said that 
democracy means in practice the evils of party politics and that poli¬ 
tical pa rties constitute an invisible oliga rchy. While the party system 
is indispensable to a democracy, it 

'^) encourages hollowness and insinceiity ; 

carries the national divisions into local elections; 

\J^) leads to the ‘Spoils system*; and 
,^(4) debases moral standards (7: Vol. /, CA. XI ). 

The party machine is so well-worked that the individual citizen 
who wants to exercise his judgment is given little or no freedom. He 
has to choose between two or more candidates who may be either 
knaves or fools and for none of whom he cares, and decide between 
two or three issues, none of which meets with his approval. 

4. The French writer. Fagu et. describes democracy as t he cult 
of incompetenc e. It is a g overnment by amateurs or those who arc 
hope lessly immature. It rests upon a brok en reed inasmuch as it 
r ests upon the comm on multitude which is ungrateful, emo tional 
and passional e. T^he common peo^e do not reason much. T oday 
t hey laud a man to the skies a nd to morrow they cast him down in 
the mire . They are inconstant and fickle in their attachment both to 
principles and to persons. They are not swayed by any consistent 
and unifying ideals, timps th^y are given to idea liain..and hero- 
worship ; they are easily swept off their feet by such shibbo l eth a as 
^ self-determ ination of nations’ and by such catchw ords as ‘Ha ng the 
Kaisfij:^ At other times they become obscurantists ancf obstruct all 
progress. In the words of Hearnshaw, they are like school masters 
elected by their pupils and liable to be punished and dismissed by 
them. Majority rule, it is claimed, always tends to become majority 
tyranny.' 

1. For a detailed criticism of Democracy see Hearpshaw; Democracy at the 
Crotswayf, 
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5. Those who attac k democracy from ^the j , 
point argue that people, in the words of Maxe y are sheep-inindfH^ 
ape-minded, and wolf-minded.^ In other words “they, arc credulous, 


i mpulsive. , p^nirky. intnlftrant. unconsc ionable, cruel, unjust , stupid, 
and everything hut rational ”. The democratic government, it is fur¬ 
ther said, is “ prone to indecision, feebleness. instabiUty^aod stupidity 
b ecause of the volatility, irratio nalit y^ andT neptitude.of the masses.” 

6. It is claimed that democracy is a government by the people. 
The critic asks whether this is really so in practice. Who are these 
people in whom wisdom, justice and power are supposed to be 
embodied? Does it mean a majority of electors? Even if it be 
granted for the sake of argument that a majority vote often 
represents majority opinion in the country, we have to face the 
further query whether the majority is necessarily right? The voice 
of the people may very well be the voice of the devil.. To assume that 
reprcsetitativcs always ‘represent’ the will of the people is a mistake. 
They may consciously or unconsciously misrepresent if. They are 
not always free men. '[’hey are subject to strict party discipline and 
are at limes more afraid of newspapers and of vested interests than of 
their electors. 

7. One of the forcible arguments used by F aguet against demo - 
cracy is that it is a biological misfit or a biologi(:aLai(Lns.tiQ5ily:. What 
Fjfguei means by this crlilasrn is that democracy is not in line with 
the process of evolution. He argues that the higher we ascend in t he 
sc ale of c volutiori th e greater is the d egree of centralization. Casting 
off figurative language, what Faguet means is that government should 
be in the hands of an intelligent oligarchy and that the many should 
implicitly obey it. He interprets the democratic form of government 
to mean extreme decentralization and thorough incompetcncy. 

Those who adopt the biological and ethnological argument at 
times claim that non-white races arc incapable of practising demo? 
cracy in comparison with the white races. 

8. A s erious charge laid at the d oor of democracy is tha t it is a 
v ery e xpensive form of government. De mocracy mea ns organization 
propinion, pr opaganda, ^d frequent elections. All this i nvolves a 
great deal of expen diture. Money which should be used for produc¬ 
tive purposes is spent mi_electionecring and ‘nursing the constituency*. 
The wastefulness of democracy is a fact which cannot be easily 
controverted. There is waste not only of money, but also of time and 
opporiunity. Acceding to some thinkers, says Maxey, democra cy is. 
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the most inefficient and extravagant, the most factio n al and intnlp. 
rant, the most hostile or indifferent to progress. 

"Even the moral value of democracy has been seriously ques- 
«lioned by some. These critics say that t here is always in dem ocracy 
a temptation t o falsify . Issues are to be vulgarized and popularized 
bclbre th^y can make an appeal to the peoj'ic. Questions are not 
discussed dispassionately. They are discussed in such a manner as to 
catch votes. 

Bribery and corruptio n arc said to be the common abuses of 
democracy. In his chapter on ‘Th e Money Power in P olitics* (9 : Ch. 
LXIX), Bryce shows that there ar e several instan ces of electors, 
me mbers of legislatur es, ad ministrative o fficials, and even judicial 
sijrenmhing to the ten^ ptation of illicit g ain. This abuse, 
howe^, is on the whole on the decline today. In India, however, 
since Independence the opportunities for illicit gain have become 
greater and because of that, the numbers taking advantage of them 
larger. 

10. De mocrac y, it is said, is a process of disedimatio n, ra ther than 
of ej ducaU on. It fla < ra pp.nple~Tt proHiir.ps a pretentious proletariat. 
It hides from people their deficiency. It engenders in them a false 
sense of_eqimlity. Every man thinks that he is as good as anybody 
else, for the ^vcrnance of his country. It calls for no special effort 
and training. It lowers standards. It makes people think too well of 
themselves in literature, science, and art. Appeal is made to mob 
psychology, and every effort is made to pander to the people. People 
as a whole are indifferent, if not hostile, to the advancement of edu¬ 
cation, science, literature and art. They are more apt to run counter 
to scientific conclusions than are the privileged classes. The civiliza¬ 
tion which a democracy produces is said to be ‘banal, mediocre or 
dull’ (Burns). 

11. De mocrac y, it is said, is not friendly to lib erty and indivi¬ 
dual^. 'It is meddlesome. McCarthyism in the U. S. A. in recent 
years being a supreme example of it. Several critics have drawn atten¬ 
tion to the fact that there is in democracy a ‘large and incr e asing 
mass o f hasty and ill-digested legislation’ (5# : 61 ^). 1 he ^erage 
represcntativc'nbtThfircqucntly feels that the only way in which he 
can justify his existence in the legislature is to help to place some new 
law or another on the statute books. 

12. There arc many instances iii democratic countries of local 
interests tending ‘to obscure and to defeat the interests of the State 
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at large’ (54:164). In the scramble for power and patronage, the 
general well-being of the State is apt to be brushed aside in order to 
do some good to a limited number of people. Representatives vie 
with each other in obtaining whatever they can, irrespective of its 
effect on the welfare of the country at large in order to curry favour 
with their electorate. The recent furore over the creation of linguistic 
States in India is an excellent example of the part taking the place of 
the whole and of one part savagely fighting another. 

Lord Bryc e sums up the chief faults observable in modern demo¬ 
cracies as follows: 


(1) *The power of money to pervert administration or legi slation. 

(2) ‘The ten dency to make politics a gainfiil profession. 

(3) ‘Extravagance in administration. 

(4) ‘l^Rgj gbnsS'on ^ doctjcjne^of.equality and fail ure to appre- 
ci ate the value of ad minis tr a tiv e^ill. 

(5) ‘The ui^ue power ofp^ty organization. 

(6) ‘The tendency ofiegisiators and political officials to play loi 


votes in the passing of laws and in tolerating breaches of ordei’ 


(OfVDt II, p. 504). 


5. Evaluation of the Criticisms Against Democracy 


Many of the above criticisms undoubtedly contain elements of truth. 
But for the most part they are mere caricatures. It is interesting to 
note that some of them mutually cancel e.ich other. I’hus, according 


to some writers, democracy means he ro-worjffiip and idolatry, while, 
acco rding to others , it mean s insubordination and anarchy. Some 
say that dem ocracy is given t o Td callsm and worship of abstract 
theory, while oth ers contend tha t in a democ racy there is no place 
for sentiments and principles. T hese mutual c o ntrad ictio ns contain 
t heir owiTrefutation . 

1. If democracy is a bad form of g overnment, we are justified in 
asking. What is the wa y out ? Is there any other form of government 
which is as good as democrac y, if not better ? Our answer is in the 
negative. The world has tried aristocracy and oligarchy at various 
times and has found them to be generally failures. We cannot go 
back to them; for, in the striking words of G.O. Burns: ‘No one 


denies t hat ex ist ing representative assemblies are defective ; buteven 
ifah automobile does not work well , it is foolish to gr> harl^ 
cart^ ~however rof nantic*_(g :80). The world is not yet fit to inaugu- 
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rate the type of society which the philosophical anarchists have long 
dreamed about. The tendency for some time past has been in the 
direction of dictatorship. Whatever be the merits of dictatorship, 
there is no gainsaying the fact that, inasmuch as dictatorship is a 
denial of individual liberty and initiative, it is contrary to the deve¬ 
lopment of personality, which we conceive t«) be the supreme end 
and destiny of man. Dictatorship suppresses all criticisms and all 
organizations which are not its own. 

2. Democracy is blamed today for many of the evils which two 
wars have brought about. The worl^v^de depression and unem- 
plo yment of the ^irties and the inflationary trends of today are the 
res ult of the unsett led cond i tio ns of the world for which democracy 
alo ne is not res ponsible. The sad plight in which the world finds 
itself today, economically, politically, and internationally is not one 
in which-the true merits of democracy can be impartially judged. 
As A. L. Lowell observes: ‘It is not fair to rate the soundness of a 
roan’s judgment by his behaviour when fighting, when drunk, or 
when scared. Nor can we measure democracy by events that occur 
under highly abnormal conditions.’ 

3. Fagu et describes democracy as an unbiological arrangement 
and claims that it expects the brain to be located anywhere and 
everywhere in the, social organism. This is not a sound c riticism. 
D emocracy is not a plea f or the dissipation of axithority. As said 
above, a sound democracy makes room for and includes, a sound 
aristocracy. In the words ofMazzini democrac y is ‘the progress of 
all, through all, under th e leading of the best and wisest’. Modern 
democracies realiz»^ that government is an art, and that it can be 
safely entrusted only to tfiose w hohave made a speciality of it. 
nemocrac!^ we^repeat, does not exclude government by experts. 
While in an aristocracy the expert may hold himself aloof from the 
people, in a democracy he is expected to possess the necessary social 
virtues which will enable him to feel at home with the people whom 
he is called upon to govern. It is needless to say that the difference is 
in favour of democracy. British democracy abounds in men of ability 
and distinction although the British cabinet government is often 
described as a ‘government by amateurs*. 

In the light of all this, we refuse to believe that democracy is an 
incompetent form of government. 

As regards the biological and ethnological assumption that demo¬ 
cracy is a speciality of the white races, Maxey is right when be says; 
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“There is no credible scientific proof that the white races arc innately 
superior in political genius or any other mental quality to the black, 
brown, or yellow races”. (Ibid., p. 687). Ancient India and China had 
well-developed and well-conducted forms of local self-government. 

4. Those who are uncompromisingly opposed to democracy point 
the finger of scorn at the common people and say that they are inca¬ 
pable of governing themselves. We demur to this point of view. We 
admit that the choice of leaders in a democracy has not always been 
happy. But for this the people are not altogether to blame. Choosing 
the wrong type of leaders may be partly the result of autocracy, and 
not of democracy. Prestige attached to wealth, power, and rank in 
society is not yet dead. The remedy is not to lessen democracy but 
to increase it. It is a mistake to think that people always make wrong 
choices. Experience in democratic countries shows that people are 
better judges (a) of men than of measures; (b) of negative measures 
than of positive ones; (c) of questions involving general policies than 
of technical and detailed questions; (d) of matters which involve 
ethical principles questions of foreign policy) than of those which 
arouse their emotions and passions. 

In reply to those who claim that the average man is not interested 
in governing himself and that the greatest indictment of democracy 
is the apathy of the voter, we may say that other forms of government 
do not show better results. If there arc periods of apathy in popular 
interest in a democracy, there are also periods of intense interest and 
keen devotion. A non-dcmocratic fonn of governacent is sure to win 
the support of people .iS long as it confers boons upon them but the 
moment it imposes burdens, there is profound discontent. 

5. Although some of the present-day critics of democracy decry 
the principle of representation, they arc unable to free their minds of 
it entirely. No reputable thinker today is prepared to justify 
unadulterated autocracy. It is instructive to find that even the most 
ardent supporters of dictatorship justify it on the plea that it is truly 
representative of the people. Whether we agree with their interpreta¬ 
tion or not, the point is that the principle of authority on the basis of 
representation has become a permanent part of political philosophy 
today. If we arc agreed on this point, the further question concerns 
the most effective way in which people can be represented. We demur 
to the point of view which claims that dictatorship is truly represen¬ 
tative of the people, especially when wc take into account the fact 
that it stifles criticism and a free expression of opinion. 
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6. To the charge that democracy necessitates party government 
and that party government is an unsatisfactory way of dividing 
opinion, our reply is: 

(a) Parties are inevitable, for without them it is impossible to 

operate a democratic government Partie s bring ordor out 
of chaos. They mould a nd educate public opinion. As 
remarks, *p ^tles keep a na tion’s mind alive, as the 
r ise and fa ll of the sweeping tide freshens the water of long 
ocean, inlets’. 

(b) ‘Party discipline’, to quote the same writer again, ‘puts a 

check on self-seeking and corruption’. 

7. To the charge that democracy means diseducation, there is 
perhaps no satisfactory answer on the basis of facts. The diseducation 
of the masses can be gradually overcome by instilling into people a 
spirit of teachableness. Already we see signs in that direction. Wc 
(oncede to the opponents of democracy that there is considerable 
waste and extravagance in a democracy. BjU our plea is that this is 
not a necessary evil. Education of public opinion will go a long way 
in overcoming it. 

8. A longside of waste and extra vagance, bribery and corruption 
are common in most democracies. But for these, w e have to bla me 
th^gcner al life of the cou ntry and not demopraey “alone. Low^t is 
right when he says tha t cannot fairly attribute to democracy 
evils tolerated in the com mercial life. ‘ Right and wrong have always 
existe d and alw ays vyill. A lack of probity in public life is no new 
thing’. ‘There is certainly less corruption among office-holders now 
than there was in Europe in the eighteenth century, but popular 
forms of government will hardly be rid of it until a higher standard 
is exacted on the street, and those who violate it arc socially tabooed’. 

9. It is almost a fashion today t o proclaim the death of democracy. 
Like many other fashions, it is possible that this fashion has no solid 
foundation. In countries like England and the United States, where 
democracy has been developed and where it has functioned success¬ 
fully fora long period there seem to be no serious signs of its abandon¬ 
ment. All that the enthusiasm for dictatorship indicates is that 
democracy should adjust itself to changing condition. As pointed 
out by Dr. A. D. L'ndaa y: ‘A democratic s ocicty-autC43f itself can 
b e indefinitely „ftiastic^in itg_ metiiQds ^ It can, as in a time of crisis, 
give enormous powers into the hands of its government, in cheerful 
confidence that, the crisis past, it can take them back* (52: J7). 
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The way in which Churchill in Englan d and President Roosevelt 
i n the United States acquired enormous p owers in tluL£Qursejof a 
relatively few yeais and the way in which t heir countrymen calmly 
and confidently acquiesc ed in such an extension are a sign not of the 
w eakness but of the. strength of their democratic faith. Much the 
same thing may be said of the extraordinary influence of the late 
Nehru over the people of India during the past de cade^. ' 

10. S ome sav-tliat de mocracy is a myth and that there is not hing 
likcj^ t on lan d or sea . One possible answer to it is th;^^ men live, hy 
mytha. If so, why not they live by th e myths of democracy , n atur al 
rights, equality of man, and g eneral will ? Dewey s ays, “T he founda ¬ 
t ion of democracy is faith in the capac ities of human nature; faitbin 
h uman intelligence and pow^r nf pnnlerl anH co-operative 

experience**./ 


0, Remedy and Conclusion 

The conclusion to which we are inevitably led is that democracy has 
no absolute worth, it has only conditional worth. It does not contai n 
a panacea for all the ills of the world. The worst failings of demo¬ 
cracy are due to immaturity and are likely to be overcome with 

foundation on which it rests, viz-, the worth of every human persona¬ 
lity is unshakable. We believe that Tnrqiipvillp is riprht when he 
says : ‘The progress of dem ocracy seems irre sist ible ^ because it is th e 
rm)st u niform. T he most anc ient, and the m ost perman ent tendency 
wjuch is to bf! fnimH in histnry*. 

Deiiiojjacy, we believe, i s a right org an ization, er nbodying a 
s ound princip le. The ev ils which we see ip it ar «- nr>t 
T hey can be cured hy ttie people themselves by proper education, 
reflection, and exper ience. We do not agree with those who sa^ that, 
the only way to cure the ev ils of demnrrary is m pnH H^m/^rary 
What needs to be ended is the prevailing international anarchy, using 
such me ans as a n efl ective world gnvprnme nt, planned econ omy, 
di sarmament, and the remova l of tariff anH mriai harri^rg 

If, as we believe, democracy requires to be made genuinely demo¬ 
cratic, and not ended, what are the specifle ways by which this 
process can be accomplished ? 

Prof. Hearnshawlavs down the follow ing con ditio ns : 

(1) A high standard both of honesty and of honour. Moral sound- 
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ness is absolutely necessary. Without clean hands and a 
pure hear t, pa rticularly in the kaders, demo cracy is bound 
to fail . A co rrupt demo cracy is the vilest and most hopeless 
o f pditical or^anizatinns. hp pgnni fights for 

everybody, equity in law, and equality of opportunity. 

(2) A hi gh level of intellige nce and a sou nd sys te m of education. 

L ack of common-sense is dange rous in a democracy. With¬ 
out a spirit of ‘normal reasonableness on the part of the 
people at large’, democr acy will de generate into mob rule 
o r lead to dic tatorship. 

(3) A cl ear consci ousness of the TOinmunily. Democracy calls for 

‘a sj^nnpr sep gp nf anlidarity ^ an in tense c onviction of unity, 
a pervasive feeling-jof-commimal life.’ Racial feuds, reli- 
^ous schisms, class conflicts, and social cleavages are bound 
to weaken democracy. 

(4) A sound public opinion, a se nsitive soc ial conscience, and an 

e ffective general will. Democracy cannot be much better or 
much worse than the prevailing public opinion. Therefore, 
when and where democracy fails, one of the potent causes 
for it is unsound or ineffective public opinion. To these 
conditions, we may add 

(5) Social and industrial demorraey . If democracy is to Succeed, 

e conomic life. M axev rightly observes that an industrial 
democracy should be set up within, or parallel to, political 
democracy. It is a welcome sign that Indian democracy 
stresses the importance of democracy in both the political 
and the economic fields. 

. W. Garner lays down the following as the essential conditions 


nfdenr^nrrary : 

(1) ‘A r elatively high degree pXpolitical intelligence an ^abiding 

int erest in pub lic affairs, a k een sense of publi c rcsDonaiblity. 
a nd a readiness tn arrppt anH ahidi- hy the.decialQn.Qf the 
majority * (23 : 405) ^ coupled with r espect for the rig hts of 
minorities. 

(2) Faciliriira for elementary edu cation. 

(3) Education in political matter s and training in the habits of 

government. 


(4) A high moral level . 

Among the practical suggestions advanced for improving the 
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machinery of the democratic organization, the views of the following 
writers deserve mention : 

Lord Lothian says: 

(1) That gov efiunent should ly conducted under guarantee! of 

Ireejdom pLspecch a nd crit icism, and political and econo¬ 
mic initiative for the individual; and 

(2) That it s hould he change able without violence, at t he ultimat e 

de cision of an adult electorate. 

Andre-Maur ois suggests ‘ an individ ual leadership for a defined 
purpose and a fixed period’ as a check upon dictatorship. Others 
suggest a strong executive. Lord Eustace Percy claims that ‘the 
British constitution saves itself by the Monarchical Prime Minister- 
ship and that the day when he (the Prime Minister) falls under the 
domination of party caucus there will be no alternative to dicta¬ 
torship’. ‘ Parliament’s first and supr eme duty is, thergfotfi».tQ make 
strong_Pririie_Miuistcr3. Th eir freedo m is jts freedomj^ their strength 
its strength’. 

Other suggestions made by Lord Percy^ re ; 

(1) PaHuirncn t sho uld concern itsclf with broad questions of 

p olicy an d not lose itself in petty details. It should deal with 
taxation and expemlTture as broad issues of policy, and voice 
grievances arising out of the misdirection of expenditure 
and the unfair incidence of taxes. 

(2) Parliamen t should take the initiative in fqrmulating bills. It 

should n ot depend too largely on overd riven -gevernment 
departments for formulating legislative proposals. It should 
constitute a series of committees of the House for this pur¬ 
pose. 

(3) Other committees of Parliament should be constituted ‘to 

watch the administrative action of particular departments, 
to examine departmental orders and regulations before 
their issue, to investigate individual complaints and to make 
representation to ministers*. 

(4) An economic council should be constituted by Crown nomi¬ 

nations, as nearly as possible representative, not of economic 
opinion, but of economic power. 

Writing on ‘Parliament as it Should Be* Sir Stafford Cripp s claims 
that the thr ee a ttributes of democracy are : 

(1) That the people muat have a free.and .unfettered ehoice of 
their representative, with a right of recall atstated periods; 
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(2) That the pwple must signify their choice of the policy.that 

they d esire to be carried out; 

(3) That re presentativ es, must. be able to carry through the 

d esired p olicy without undue delay and without outside 
. ihte^rence from any particular interest or persons. 

To give effect to these practical attributes of~democracy, Sir 
Stafford Gripps recommends: 

(1) Th e abolition of the leisurely methods of nineteenth century 

law -makin g" 

(2) The House qfjQommans taking a bold line when it has the 

su pport of the j:puntry behind it and effectively controlling 
the manner and tempo of the nation’s progress, not being 
b rowbeaten bv a noiirdcmocratic Second Chamber; and 

(3) The formation...of- 4um;tioaal committees t o superv ise the 

legislate ailxLaffxuinistratit^ activiti^ of the ministers. 
Lor d Bryce .concludes his discussion on the relative merits and 
demerits of democracy in the following terms: 

If the opt imists overvalued the moral influence of democracy, the 
pessimists undervalued its p ractical aptitudes. It has reproduced 
most of the evils which have belonged toother forms of government 
though in different forms, and the few it has added are less serious 
than those evils of the older governments which it has escaped. 

(1) It has Tnaiptainp-d p iihlir. ia r rlar ^ while securing the liberty of 

the mHivjfliiRl ritiy.pn. 

(2) It has given a civil administrat ion as efficient as other forms 

of government have provided^ 

(3) Its legis ktion has been more generally directed to the welfare 

o f the poorer classe s than has been that of other govern¬ 
ments. 

(4) It has not been inconstant or u ngrateful. 

(5) It has n ot weakened p atriQtism~Qf courage. 

(6) It has been often wasteful and usually extravagant. 

(7) It has n ot producea genera l contentm ent in each nation. 

(8) It has done little to improve international relations and 

e nsure peac e, has n ot dim injahed ^ss fishness, ha s not 
fosterect a cosmopolitanTi umanitarianism nor mi^ate^ the 
cfl slike o f inen of a diffe rgit colour. 

(9) It has noTextinguishe d corru ption and the malign influences 

(10) It has fpmnvpd thgL fBftf-of rev olu t ions. 
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(11) It has not enlisted in the service of the State a sufficient 
number o f the most honestjand capable citizens. 

(12) Nevertheless, taken all in all, it has given better practical 
results than either the Rule of One Man, or the Rule of a 
Class, ff)r it has at least extinguished many of the evils by 
which they were defaced. 

Conditions for the Successful Working of Democracy 

1. If democracy is to work sn rr.essFnlly j the first important condition 
is the inculcation of faith in certain fun damental d emocrati c prin ci- 
ples. Among these principles, t he pride of place mpst be given to 
the v alue of every human being . D emocracy, in theory, at least 
means that every individual is as important as any other individ ual 
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days requires that t here should be no ^ eat wea lth o n the one ha nd 
an d no abject poverty on the ot her. A ristotle discovered an impo r- 
tant truth centuries ago when he said that a stro ng middle class was 
the backbone o f a democ racy. It rnakes for both stability and 
progress. 

5. Democracy^ in one of its important phases, means s ocial equa - 
lity. jCaste and class differences and social distance between one 
person and another m ean the,midoing af democcacy* One of the 
most encouraging things happening in India at present is the general 
disappearance of caste exclusiveness among the educated and city- 
bred people. It still raises its ugly head in the rural areas; but even 
there it is only a question of time when it will disappear altogether. 
Linguistic and provincial differences, however, are not declining to 
any considerable extent. In a democracy there should be an open 
road to talent and talent should not be allowed to perish because of 
lack of opportunity. Such a situation can be created by providing 
free education, a liberal system of freeships, and scholarships, and 
public oflices being filled purely on grounds of ability and character. 
That the latter is still not the general rule in India has to be admit¬ 
ted with regret. 

6. If democracy is to succeed, there is need for caref ully selecte d 
leaders. Once they arc chosen the people should trust and respect 
them. The flouting of leaders is just as bad as kowtowing to them. 
Flattery and adulation of those in power can never make a people 
great. Yet the general rule in India is **the gods may change, but the 
worshippers remain the sam e**. There is need for peo ple to distin ¬ 
g uish p olitical prinr.iph».a pnjjri^ from personalities^ and not be 
unduly tied down to individuals. Leaders in their turn should have 
convictions of their own and stand by them and not be swayed back 
and forth by every gust of public opinion. A reason why Kennedy 
in the U. S. A. and Nehru in India were tremendously popular among 
their respective peoples was that they refused simply to bow to crowd 
mentality. 

7. Too many popular elections are not conducive t o t he succe ss¬ 
ful ope ration of demnrraey. In this connection one must look as- 
EancFat the election of judges and heads of administrative depart¬ 
ments for short periods, as well as of members of school boards, all of 
which is common in several of the states of the American Union. 

8. Tf tti^ fp be burde ned with too many elect ions, 

neither should it be bothered with the submission of too many issues 

“Is — 
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to it. At the same time the elec torate should be con su lted on a ll 
^incipal issues. No Parliament or a member of Parliament has a 
right to go against the deliberately expressed wishes of the electorate 
at the previous election or in some other equally effective manner. 
While in doubt, Parliament or its individual members should go back 
to the people for a mandate. 

9. It is often assumed that p eople arc fair judges of issues invol¬ 
ving moral principles such as the issues of war and peace, international 
trienc lshlp and understand ing, and co mmunal harm ony. But recent 
happenings have tended to shake this faith. It is possible, however, 
that with the removal of the extraordinary conditions under which 
mankind is living today, such faith can be restored. 

10. If a democracy is to work well, the people must have easy 
ac cess to accurate and unbiased information o n both domestic and 
i ntern ation al matte rs. That such is not the case in a good part of the 
world has to be admitted with sorrow. Freedom of thought, freedom 
of speech and writing, and freedom of association are the very life 
breath of democracy. 

Our conclusion of the whole discussion on democracy may well be 
that of Edward C arpenter: ‘ O, disr espectable democracy, 1.4ove 
t hee *. In the words of T . V. Smith : Tf one cannot gain heaven, it is 
foolish to despair if there still remain in onc’aJiands the means of 
avoidingTiftttV-- ^ ^ 


A NOTE ON PUBLIC OPINION 

There can be no doub t that modern d^o cracya nd public opinion are 
very dosely inte rtwin ed. The e xtension offranch ise. the organization 
of poli tical part ies and of Ip gislatnreg mnQti’tntpH r>n a pnp^ilaf 
have all tended to hi ghlight importance of publif^npininn. A 
has renowned Spanish writer, Jose Y Gassett, rightly remarks : 
“Never any one ruled on the earth by basing his rule essentially 
on any other thing than Public Opinion” {107) . 

Although the term ‘public opinion’ is used widely, particularly by 
politicians and public men, like other terms in political science, it 
is open to different and, at times, confusing interpretations. As a 
recent writer puts it, it is often a vague stereotype tossed about by 
writers and speakers, while dealing with economic and political 
matters. Roucek strikes a note of caution when he says: “Care must 
^ taken to clarify the concept of public opinion and prop^n^y — 
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^i wnya keeping in min d th at the term in gnmethinjar tn 
pth ^r tnan just dgfiucd.” {16(^:355). 

' Various definitions have been attempted of public opinion, L. W . 
Hnhb writes : ** Public opinion r efera to people’s attitudes on an issue 
whe n they are members o f the same social group” (97 :33) . To 
R oucck ^p ublic opinion is in t he nature of a consensus arriyed at on 
the basis of the predomin ating cr oss-c urrents of view th^ prevail 
in a given time or plac e.... It is a re latively homog eneous expres¬ 
sion of preference by members of a group concerning issues which 
though debatable, concern the group as a whole” (97 : 333). 

Wil helm Baue r distinguishes ^ public opinio n proper’ from 
'op inion which is voiced in p ul^lic ’. The latter is essentially personal 
i in character, whereas public opinion “is a deeply perva sive organic 
intimately hound pp y/ith the idenlo gif al and emotional inter- 
o juv of the social gro upinjgs in which since the earliest times gregari- 
I ous individuals have come together ; it articulates and formulates not 
Illy the deliberative judgments of the rational elements witliin 

I the collectivity but the evanescent common will, which somehow 
integrates and momentarily crystallizes the sporadic sentiments and 
loyalties of the masses of the population”^. 

Morris Ginsburg, a noted sociologist says, “public opinionjs a 
s ocial prod uct„duc t o th e„interacdon of jnany Ml nds^T^f?^ : 745). 
Ki mball Yoju ng. an American psychologist, writes : “Publ ic opinion 
c onsists of the opinions held by a. public atn certain time” (7 77). 

An analysis of these views, says Roucek, suggests that public 
o pinion implies four thin gs. In the first place the re is a group of 
membe rs or a * publ ic’. Secondly, these members of the group have 
is sues of common intere st about which they communicate with each 
other, although at times they may differ from one another to some cx- 
j tent. Thirdly , ther e is a leader, or lea ders of the grou p, who take 
upon themselves the task of formulating opinion on certain important 
I issues at a given time and of drawing the attention of the members of 
1 the group to that opinion. F ourthly^ comes the adoption of t his 
I fipinipi^ hy the mein thfr* ***** g'’Olir and of acquiescence in the 
I action necessitated by such opinion. 

Another writer nay" ;« fhr very nfir nnn o f puM ir 

I opinion. J n the formulation of it there is the interplay of ideas and 


1. Wilhelm Bauer: Public Opinion (Article contributed to the Encyclopaedia 
I of Social Sciences, Vol. XII, p. 670). 
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conflicting forces. When opinion has behind it the support of a l arge 
p ercentage of the group it appears as truth for the time bein g. Bui 
when this truth is contradicted by new facts and observations, it once 
again becomes opinion. Thus there is a sec-saw relationship between 
truth and opinion at a given time in a given group, the distinction 
being that “trut h is accep ted a s fact ; o pinion only as a bcli eF*. 

There seems to be an i nherent contradiction in public opinion. 
As one writer puts it, as ^ public* it is go^ . b ut as ‘opinion’' It iTb ad. 
For this reason some describe it as conjusing. incoherent, amorph ous, 
and varyi ng like shifting sand from day to d ay. Yet out of this diver- 
sity and confusion there arise certain consolidated and clarified views 
which may be called public opinion and which determine the action 
of a great many citizens in a country. It is worthy of note that such a 
noted writer as Waiter Lippman who in his Public 0{>imon (1922) had 
r egarded the publ ic as irration al mod ifie d his views in favour of tlic 
public in his later work, The Phant om PMic (1923). 

'riierc can he no_cloubt concerning the edu cat ive cha racter of 
pnb lit^ opinion . * The people can only learn to thiii k by thinking’. 
Ordinarily, no government today would flout public opinion; for to 
do so in the last analysis might mean the invoking of the wrath of the 
people. 

Another important consideration in favour of government giving 
heed to public opinion is the well-known argument that it is the 
wearer who knows where the shoe pinches. The best judge of a 
t hing is not the expert who makes it, but th e person who uses it. ’1 o 
iw«i! language, t he guest is a better judge of t he dishes 

servedlhan the cook. To fay aside all figurative language, that 
opinion which isloVmulated by the people is likely to serve them 
better and last longer than any other opinion. 

t'valuat ian qf public opinion. It is n ot always easy to d etect publ ic 
opinio n and w hen detecte d to be sure th^ it is both *public* and 
* opinion \ If public opinion is to be a blessing and not an engine of 
oppression, it is necessary to distinguish between true public opinion 
and false public opinion. In modern society a great deal of what 
passes for public opinion is manufactured under highly artificial con¬ 
ditions. It is the opinion shaped and moulded by pressure f ^ups and 
v ested interests of one kind or a n othe r. These groups and interests 
often operate in such a subtle and insidious manner that the public 
comes to regard it as its own opinion in its own interest, whereas in 
reality it is the opinion of a few in their self-interest. Those who 
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manufact ure public opinion in this mann er often p lay upon th e 
kno wn facts of mass psychology . They play upon people’s fea rs and 
hatre ds, their prejudices and inhibition s. S ometimes they flatter, the 
public; and at other ti mes they cajole it. 

• Amon g the agencies w hich mould public opinio n, a prior place 
should'Be given to newspap ers. People are often influenced in their 
tliinking by the particular slant of their favourite newspaper. While 
the conscientious person would want to find out something of the 
background of the one editing or managing it or of the interests, 
individual or chain, which own it, the bulk of newspaper readers do 
not exercise such care. This means that newspapers and news agen¬ 
cies such as the Reuter and the Press Trust of India come to have 
undue control over the minds of readers. 

Ecjually im portant as newspapers are w cH-organi zed political 
parties, cotnmunal groups, and pre ssure groups of one klnd^ or 
ilioTirer. In Soviet Russia members of the Communist Party consti¬ 
tute only a small percentage of the total population. The rest are 
iitert and may or may not support the opinions of the Communist 
Party. Yet what passes as ‘public opinion * in that countr y is of ten the 
V iews of the inner ciiqu£.wlthin the party. Although the same is not 
true in India to the same extent, it is ^ssible to argue that on many 
i'«-.ucs public opinion may be synonymous with the views of the Con- 
itress High Command. This does not mean that views are necessarily 
selfish or anti-national. All that it means is that it may not be truly 
representative. I n Communist China such public opinion as ther e 
ni.iy be is the result of careful ‘brain-washing *. It may be that many 
iu that country applaud the achievements of their government with¬ 
out applauding the means of those achievements. 

In a country like India w here communal and sectarian loyalti es 
■ ire still strong, the public opinion of a given gro up may often ru n 
c ounter to the well-b eing of t he country as a whole . This means that 
u a given country, i nstead of one public opinion there may be a rising 
g radation of public opinion s —local, p r ovincia l, lin guistic, c omi mirial 
r sectarian^ national , anH in»«i» rnati^na l. Many enlightened people 
today believe that national and international loyalties should be 
given a higher place and the lesser loyalties should be integrated into 
them so long as they are not diametrically opposed to them. Inte¬ 
gration is the magic word in this connection. If a lesser loyalty or 
lesser public opinion cannot be integrated, it should be rejected. 

T ^e Rom an Catholic countries as a whol e and in many Moslem 
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lands the Church or the Mosque takes a kadiji^^art inJiLQUlding 
publ ic pinion . An instance in point pertaining to Catholic coun- 
tries is the practically uniform opinion held by Catholics on the 
question of birth control. Many Moslem lands still adhere to med< 
iaeval ideas concerning the State, property and inheritance, marriage 
and women, and the treatment of ‘infidels’. In such countries 
enlightened public opinion has an uphill task to perform. 

The influence of pressure groups is best seen in a country like the 
United States wTicre t here are lobbies of v a rious kinds trying to influ¬ 
ence legislature at al lTey els. There are l obbies rep r esenting cham ben 
o f c(jmme rce, the National Association of Manufacturers , farmers, 
organized labour, minority groups of different kinds, such as the 
T ews aiuft^grocs . ch urches etc. Tbe influence of these groups is not 
necessarily bad or underground. In the case of some at least there is 
reason to think that their influence is not all to the good. 

Even government ma y become a pressure group. This is parti- 
rii larfv true when a war isjojior when the people are to be whipped 
up to the acceptance of a certain plan or programme sponsored 
by the government. Practically every government today has a well- 
organized department of information, publicity or public relations. 
Not satisfied with that they are setting up information services in 
otlrcr lands with the approval of the countries concerned. Govern ¬ 
ment propaganda is often h ighly c.olnnrpd anri is not always co mplc- 
tcly true to facts . A high degree of selective process is resorted to in 
the selection of news and views; and such news and views as are 
selected are presented in the most plausible manner. 

All of this docs not mean that government or other pressure 
groups arc impervious to the feeling, wishes, and inchoate ideas of 
the people. In a wfell-ordercd government care is taken to find out 
what people think and feel and how they react to certain policies and 
measures before decisions are takep. At the same time, it must be 
said that governments are not so customer-sensitive as big business is. 
In the United Slates big departmental stores, restaurants and hotels 
conduct intensive research into the needs, desires, and reactions of 
the consuming public. They even create needs where there may be 
none. Governments generally are bureaucratic and believe that they 
know what is good for the people without conducting a minute and 
painstaking research into customer needs and reactions. 

Qn e of the checks upon the possibility of a government running 
amuck and ignoring the people is the fear of revolution. Where 
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people feel keenly conscious that a deliberate wrong has been done to 
them, they may be driven to revolution. S uch revolutions are rar e 
in the English-speaking world because mi stakes are corrected bef ore 
such propor tions are reache d. In the Latin America.n countries, on 
th e other ha nd, wher e peo^e seem to be more yolatile and Motional, 
rev olutions are more fr e que nt. But revolutions there do not always 
mean a clear-cut verdict in favour of public opinion. 

It is desira ble that ptt blic opinion and general will sho uld be 
s ynonymous concep tions. But under the conditions described above 
they ar e not necessarily the sa me. In some extreme cases public 
opinion may be the collective selfishness of a few or even of many. As 
Aristotle pointed out long time ago, t he rule by the jnany iu-thc 
in terest of many not true democracy; nor is it a manifestation 
of the general will. It should be in the interest of all. 

The formulation and pr omulgation of sound public opinion c alls 
for the following:— 

(1) Free acces s jo to all facts and not only to one set of 

facts favourable to those setting them forth; 

(2) Objectivity of outlook,, ca lm reflectio n, and m ature iudg- 

nient on the part of the leaders a s well as the led. If people 
are to have an important share in the creation of public 
opinion, p eople should be well-educ ated, reflecti ve, and 
free from prej udice s, with a certain amount of leisure for 
the weighing of evidence and the reaching of well-reasoned 
conclusions. 

(3) Individual ity or jndepende nce of character. One should be 

willing to stand up for one’s convictions an d not simply 
s yyim with ibe-CUrtcnt. 

(4) Relative fr eedom from the rigid con trol of poli tical pa rties. 

trade~"unions. ecclesiastical or sectarian, au thor ities, and 
communal or linguistic groups. 

Thoug h public opinion may be hard to disc over, it is t he on ly 
solid basis on which an enduring democracy can be buil t. 

Crisis In Liberal Democracy 

According to G. D. H. Cole and Laski, the t wentieth century is an 
e poch of critical transition when a new social order is st rug gling to 
b e born replacing the old order of capital ism. The emergence of 
this new social order has necessitated a reorganisation of our 
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legal gyste mand political institutions . There h as developed a fund a¬ 
mental conflict bet ween t he gconoinic purpQSfiS of rapitoli s m and 
the political asp ira^^ nna pf a representative demnrj acv. The logi c 
of so cial evolution require s the abandonment of capitalistic 
methods of production and their r eplacement by so claliatUliiicthQds. 
I.a ski is in search of a formula which can remodel the liberal state in 
such a way as to bring about the intended socio’cconom ic changes 
in a pe ac eful way . How far he has succeeded in finding this formula 
is a matter of controversy and Laski himself is sceptical whether the 
formulation of such a technique is really possible. 

Merits of the Uberal Democrat ic Staff : 

It was widely believed in the nineteenth century that the superio¬ 
rity of a liberal democratic sta te o ver other polities lay in ^s 
perform ance of three specific func tions. In the first place, it secured 
order in the community and its coercive power was exercised with 
tfi^c onsent of t he maioritv . Secondly, it provided a tecjuuque.oL 
peaceful change whe reby the community cou ld elect the rulers of 
it s own choice after each general electi on. Thijaily, it worked for the 
ben fit of the large st possible majority of the n^lion. Laski is of 
opinion that the liberal democratic state no longer provides the 
technique of peaceful change in the existing era of transition from 
capitalism to socialism. It is also an illusion to think that the liberal 
state has worked in the interests of an overwhelming majority in the 
community. 

Cla SS f the fJhfr nl Dan^ffcrntir. Sllnl* : 

It is true that the state secures order apparently with the consent 
of a majority of the clccfbrate. As a matter of fact, this consent is 
fraudulently obtained. The coercive power of the state is al ways 
exercised in the interest of those who own the instrum ents of pro-. 
duction . As Laski says, ** The State expresses a will to maintain a 
gi ven system of c l ass-relations . It docs so by the use of its supreme 
coercive power to that end. In the last analysis, t his power rnnaista n f 
the defence forces of the stale . These are used, in ultimate challenge, 
to impose the will of the owners of the instruments of production 
upon those excluded from such ownership’* {47:3), Thus Laski 
clearly emphasizes the class character of the liberal democratic 
state. Moreover, it also implies that any fundamental alteration of 
clhss relations cannot be achieved by peaceful means because the 
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owners of the i nstruments of production are bound to resist it by th e 
.K p of force includincr the military force at the command of the sUte. 
In these circumstances, any substantial c hange in the existing class 
rpl atinns of a capitalist society can be achi eved only by mean s of a 
s ocial revolution involving the nece ssary use of forge. 

Profit Motive and Economic Inequality, 

The claim of the liberal democr atic state that it s ecures the bene - 
litofan overw helming m ajority is also unjustifiab le in the light of 
historical facts. In a capitalistic socie ty, the iti ccntive to productio n 
is the motive of maximu m pro fit for the capi talist which is obtaine d 
b y exploiting the worker s. While the ca pitalist takes for himsel f the 
ma ximum pro fit, the wo rker never reccive s the just reward of his 
labour. Thus the opulence of the rich goes side by side with the misery 
oTtKe many under a capitalistic sj stem. The liberal state has co nti" 
nuously maintained this unjust distributi o n of wealt h in the commu- 
nRv. I'he le gal postulates of the liberal state effective ly pro tect 
privat e ownersh ip of the .means of productio n and support the 
glaringly unjust system of differential rewards to labour and capital. 
Th e state under the condit ions of liberal democracy bring benefit 
o nly to a handful of capitalists who arc permitted by its le gal postu¬ 
lates to exploit th e rest of the commun ity. Thus both the assumptions 
of liberalism that”the liberal state provides a technique of peaceful 
change and that it secures the benefit of an o verwhelming major ity 
have been falsified in practice, . 

The Marxian Criticism of the Liberal Theo ) v. 

This type of criticism of the l iberal theory was fi rst advanced by 
Marx aa< j F.ngplA in their classical formulation of the doctrines of 
scientific socialism, **Br oadlv speaking ”, says Lasl^ ‘'the M arxia n 
th eory of the state hasso_defined its nature and f||prtinning 
e nable us to predict with assurance the course its operatinna will 
follow. As an index to the problems of our age it decisively, in my 
Jiid^ent, holds the field** (^7:5). About the idealist theory of the 
state, Laski says that it is a theory of the conceptual state which h as 
n othing to do with the real states as they exist in this imperfect 
world . About the liberal and anti-idealist standpoint of Hobhouse, 
hT says that his theory is based on an unproved conviction that 
reason will always be victorious in matters of social conflict. 
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Law an d Cla ss Relqtions: 

regards Au stin’s theory of law, as. inadequate for the 
purposes of poliUcal scie nce. He thinks that this theofy only gives 
a formal view of the nature of law wi tho ut explaining its subst ance. 
“In the last forty years”, says Laski, “there has been a growing 
movement towards a less formal, and more realistic, jurisprudence. 
The relation between sociology and law has grown ever more inti¬ 
mate; and a jurisprudence of formal concepts now satislies few save 
the veterans of an earlier age” (47:6). To say that the law is a 
command of the sovereign merely explains the mode of its formula¬ 
tion. The content of the law ~can be known only by ^ tr> 

the economic j;elations ol a given society. As Laski puts it, “Law in 
aTcudal state is made as law because it is useful to the owners of 
land; the reason it embodies is their reason; the general and of 
society it seeks to fulfil is their conception of what that general end 
should be; the canons of behaviour it will seek to enforce will derive 
from their conception of how demand may best be maximised. In a 
capitalistic society, like Great Britain, for instance, the substance of 
law will, similarly, be predominantly determined by the owners of 
capital. In a socialist society, like Soviet Russia, the substance of 
law will be determined by the fact that the common ownership of 
the means of production subordinates the interest of a class to the 
interest of the society as a whole” {47:7). 

In a capitalist society, law has consistently served the purposes of 
capitalism, rhe proceedings of the British and American courts 
contain numerous examples to show that the laws of the liberal 
democratic state have been designed to protect the interests of the 
capitalist class. Laski does not agree with the liberal view that the 
purpose of the law in the liberal state is to secure the common good. 
He criticizes Dean Pound’s theory of law as essentially Hegelian in 
character which ignores the class basis of the legal postulates of the 
liberal state. Social revolution can succeed only when the entire 
legal structure of the existing society is changed. The socialist way 
of life requires a new set of legal postulates in the absence of which 
it cannot operate with success. 

Alliance of Liberalism with Capitalism. 

The fu ndamental weakness of the liberal theory is that its legal 
postulates and p olitical institutions have been wedded to an econ o¬ 
mic system.whic h is oligarchical in character. Liber alism in practice 
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meant an u neasy alliance be tween a political demo cr acy and an 
economic olYgarchy. T he liberal democratic states, w hich fu nctione d 
as ca pitalist oligarch ies in tlieir own count ries, became imperialistic 
tyrannies in relation to their colonies. When capitalism was in its 
e arly phase of expans ion, the alliance between iTie capimiisroli- 
garcli^ and the representa tive democracy worked successfully. The 
masses accepted the capitalist leadership ol the state because their 
condition also improved on account of a partial share given to them 
in the rich booty obtained from the colonial countries. When 
capitalism entered into a period of contraction, when there were ho 
more colonics to be conquered and shared, the old alliance could 
not be maintained for the simple reason that the masses now wanted 
to redefine economic relations in their own favour. In certain 
countries like Italy and Germany, the capitalis t class_resoJved this 
crisis by withdrawing the institutions of liberal democracy and 
installing f ascist dictatorships in their place. The capitalist class 
thus showed greater love for its vested interests than for the institu¬ 
tions of liberal democracy. 

Needfor Socialist Democracy : 

Laski thinks that so cialist democra cy is the only corre ct answgr 
t o the liberal rlpmnrraf^y of the pas t. But he is a bit pessimistic abo ut 
the achievement of socialism by peaceful nieaii g. 'Fhc example of 
S oviet KussTa~showsTliat the y folcnt means alone could c^blish 
socialism. But Russia before the sticialisi revolution was an auto¬ 
cracy^^ ^Will it be possible to achieve socialism by constitutional 
means in parliamentary democracies? The exa mples of Ita ly, 
Ge rmany and Spain have s hown that the r uling classes resort to 
fa scism whenever they see a real danger to their vested interests. 
Laski does not believe in the Communist methods of insurrection and 
civil war because they lead inevitably towards an authoritarian 
government or dictatorship. He is a democratic socialist who wants 
to bring about socialism without destroying the parliamentary 
institutions of liberalism and without resorting to a dictatorship of 
the Communist type. 

But as a realist Laski knows that the parliamentary victory of a 
socialist party does not necessarily mean the victory of socialism in 
the social and economic sphere. Such an electoral victory i.s only a 
beginning of the march towards the distant goal of socialism. Any 
socialist party, which is successful at the polls, must know that 
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important branches of government like the civil service, the army, 
the police and the judiciary still remain in the hands of those who 
will zealously act to defend the status quo and resist any radical 
change in the economic structure and social habits of the community. 

Laski does not clearly suggest how a successful socialist party is 
to overcome this concerted opposition of the army, the bureaucracy 
and the courts. However, he entertains an intuitive belief in the 
superiority of the constitutional method to the insurrectionary 
method so long as the capitalist class itself does not resort to fascism. 
Laski thinks that the insurrectionary methods, if adopted by the 
working class, might themselves lead to the establishment of fascism 
by the ruling class. Thus he retains his faith in the fundamental 
liberal values of constitutionalism, individual liberty and parlia¬ 
mentary government despite his passion for social justice, economic 
equality and a collectivistic utopia in which all men will live as 
brothers. 
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The Rise of Liberalism 
The Meaning of Liberalism: 

It is not ea sy tp_.djpfinc Liberalism because it does not represent 
any coherent body of doctrine. It is rather a historical tendency 
embracing diverse and even contradictory currents of thought that 
manifested in certain countries at a given epoph. Liberalisin in this 
wide sense should not be confused with the programme or creed of a 
particular political party which adopts the Liberal designation but 
niay or may not represent the essential philosophy of Liberalism.^ It 
is also somewhat difficult to state what exactly constitute the essen¬ 
tial principles of Liberalism. In the first place, the representative 
political thinkers of the liberal school themselves are not agreed about 
it. Secondl y, the cirernnstgoces-.under which the Liberal state 
emerged in different countries have been various that they have 
neceuitated a corresponding change in the liberal outlook in those 
countries. Lastly, the liberal state has been susceptible to changing 
economic .patterns,in the same country requiring a restatement of 
the Liberal ideology.^ 

1. “Liberaliism’*, as Laski says, the expression less of a creed than of a tem¬ 
perament. Itjmplies a passion for liberty; and that the passion may be compelling 
it requires a power to be tolerant, even sceptical, about opinions and tendencies 
you hold to be dangerous, which is one of the rarest human qualities. ("'I'he 
Social and Political Ideas of some Representative Thinkers of the Victorian Age”, 
Chapter V, p. 100). 

2. In this connection, To^gueville. rightly observes, “The more I study the 
former condition of the world, and see the world, of our own day in greater detail, 
the more 1 consider the prodigious variety to be met with not only in laws, but in 
the principles of law, the more I am tempered to believe that what we call necessary 
institutions are often no more than institutions to which we have grown accustomed, 
and that in matters of social constitution the field of possibilities is much more ex¬ 
tensive than men living in their various societies are ready to imagine.” tToequevi- 
lle*s "Recollections, p. 99; quoted by Laski in his essay on Tdc |ueville). 

(397) 
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Laski's Interpretation of Liberalism : 

Amon g the contempo rary writers, Laski has prese nted us in ”Thc 
Rise of Huropean Liberal ism ** with a coherent analysis o f th e phUo- 
sophy of the European Jaberal movement in its proper social perspec¬ 
tive. This analysis is all the more valuable as it has made a sustained 
attempt to utilize the Marxian method of social research in tracing 
the economic foundations of Liberalism. But it is not as a friend and 
admirer but rather as a critic that Laski has volunteered to discuss 
and interpret the philosophy of Liberalism for the contemporary 
generation.‘ Even then he shows considerable sympathy in his treat¬ 
ment of the various aspects of the Liberal philosophy. It appears 
that Laski’s own political outlook was far more in harmony with the 
fundamentaT spirit of Liberalisrn than he himself cared to admit. 
Even when he declared himself to be a convert to Marxian socialism, 
he did not abandon or even mitjgate his enthusiasm for sonie of the 
most fundamental assumptions of liberalism. Liberalism had in fact 
become an ingrained habit wilKXaski’s political behaviour and it 
was simply impossible for him to effect a complete break with the 
liberal tradition of his country in which he was brought up. Libera¬ 
lism is a habit of mind no less than a political creed or doctrine. 
Laski may reject some or most of the doctrinal aspects of liberalism 
but'as a mental attitude Libcralisai .nc.vcr~ deserts him , Even when 
he is talking pure socialism, a liberal under-current of thought can 
easily be discerned. 

Philosophy of the Middle Class ; 

(liberalism was primarily the philosophy of the victorious middle 
class in Europe that^came into power and prominence after the 
eclipse of the feudal classes. Sabine has lamented the fact that the 
doctrines of the L’beral philosophers from Locke to Adam Smith 
suffer from grave logical inconsistencies.* But the vitality of the 
Liberal ^doctrines depended less on their logic than on their agree¬ 
ment with the interests of the class that mainly produced them.^t is 

1. I.aski is drridodly not the first political thinker to apply the principle of 
economic detrnninism in interpreting and evaluating the philosophy of liberalism. 
I'ocqueville. the great French Liberal, adopted a similar attitude in his “Democracy 
in America”. 

2. See Laski’s Introduction to his “Liberty in the Modern State", (New 
Edition, 1948). 

3. Sabine: “History of Political Theory”, Chapters XXVI and XXXI. 
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really curious to note that liberalism has found its adherents and 
spokesmen with equal ease in persons professing such varied creeds 
as Christians and atheists^ monarchists and republicans, aristocrats 
and democrats, idealists and utilitarians, rationalists and empiricists, 
or even individualists and collectivists. But even these strains have 
not bee n abl e to destroy the inner unity of the Liberal doctrine. 
This inner unity is derived from the fact tha^it always remains the 
ideol ogical instrumen t o£a particular class in social evolution. That 
cl^^s^ ^^italist class. Th e ca pitalists first utilized the body of 
liberal ideas in their ideological oHensive against the landavmers. 
As time wenfon the opposition betweelrnandowncrs and capitalist 
bec ame a yglrishing issu e. A jnew opposition arose between the 
capitalists and the wage-earners, with the result that liberalism tended- 
to becoinc more and more a defence mechanism of the capitalist 
class against proletarian attacks. Liberalism no longer remained an 
ideology of progress and radical change. 11 was now transformed into 
an ideategy of conservative decadence and reaction. The consistency 
of the Liberal doctrines should be sought irTthe social purpose which 
they serve and not in the philosophical assumptions which they make. 

The Liberal Tradition'. 

If we examine the various historical forces and intellectual trends 
that have shaped the cyoljitiqn of the Liberal doctrines iu the .period 
between the Reformation and the Russian Revolution, we realize 
that the number and character of such influence is bewildering. 

Laski believes that liberal ideas were propounded.RXid developed 
lometimes by political thinkers, who were not even conscious of what 
they were doing. Liberalism as a school of political philosophy did 
not evolve in a direct and straightforward manner. The doctrines 
ot liberalism lack clarity and_j;u;ecision because they have been 
derived from several sources with little internal affinity. People, 
who were otherwise indifferent and even antagonistic to the objectives 
of liberalism, have contributed, without being conscious of it, to the 
theory and practics of the liberal state. TheJlibia:al tcaditiea has 
been enriched by suchimportaaHnonas Machiayelli, Calvin, Luther, 
Clopernlcus, Henry VIligand Thomas More in the sixteentji century 
and by Hobbes, Jurieu, Louis XIV, Richelieu, Pascal and Bacon in 
the seventeenth century. Besides this, the liberal outlook was also 
generated by constantly changing social environment in Western 
Europe during that period” {132 : 12). 
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The rise of a new social class to political power has always syn- 
chronized in history with radical adjustments in the social philosophy 
of the people of that period. The advent of the middle class to the 
position of political supremacy was no exception to this rule. It 
signified a violent break from the intellectual conceptions of the 
feudal past, i heology and ethics, jurisprudence and politics, arts 
and science were reconstituted on a new basis. The entire outlook of 
the age was so changed as to become receptive to new norms of social 
behaviour and new forms of social organisation. 

The Breakdown of Feudalism : 

The breakdown of the medieval society was not achieved by 
peaceful means. The liberal capitalistic state was born in the midst 
of violent struggles and factional fights which culminated in the 
liquidation of the feudal state system in a large part of Western 
I'^urope. “Revolution and war”, says Laski, “presided over iis 
emergence from the womb; and it is not beyond the mark to say that 
there was hardly a period until 1848 when its growth was not arres¬ 
ted by the challenge of violent reaction. Men fight passionately to 
retain those wonted habits in which their privileges are involved; 
and liberalism was nothing so much as a challenge to veUed interests 
rendered sacred by the traditions of half a thousand years” {132 : 13), 
'I'he destructive role of liberalism in this period is as important as the 
constructive role which it assumed subsequently. 

In the sixteenth century, the liberal state was only slowly emer¬ 
ging. The commercial and industrial classes first allied themselves 
with the cause of monarchical absolutism in order to secure national 
freedom from papal control on the external side. Absolute monarchy 
was favoured on the internal side because by crashing the feudal 
particularist state it provided better facilities of trade for them. 
Machiavelli Wits the first political thinker of some repute througli 
whom the hopes and desires of the rising middle class of Europe 
found a concrete expression. The secular outlook of Machiavelli 
ultimately became an important element of the creed of Liberalism. 
It is true that Machiavelli’s secular conception of politics was far in 
advance of his age. As the subsequent history of Europe showed, 
religion was yet destined to play a far greater part in European 
politics than Machiavelli had imagined. 

Machiavelli's Liberal Ideas: 

Machiavelli’s conception of human nature as that of the English 
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philosopher Hobbes was also strikingly modern.' His view that 

ledged cr^ed of individualistic Liberalism. His conception of a 
• supreme law-giyer^^yc rise to t^e laj^r liberal thcflries pfjiQycrfiig^'y* 
His interest in stable government led him to favour absolute 
monarchy for the moment but he was not a monarchist by convic¬ 
tion. Once the cause a...QL oeroetual anarf.lw~wcre.jrcHioved. the 
popular and republican form of government was the desirable ideal. 
This ajppreciation of goverP*»*»”* coupled,with hia condem¬ 

nation of nobility and aristocracy entitles Machiavelli to. be counted 
as one of the founder-philoaophers of JUbeaalism. 

As the first prophet of Italian nationalism, he became the author 
of another item on the Liberal programme because the Liberal state 
was destined to become a nation-state in course of time. Thus the 
contribution of the Italian philosopher in building up the liberal 
tradition was not insignificant. 

The Reformation an i Liberalism, 

Liberaljsjn^derAYjcd ind irect support from the Rcfarm^lioii as 
well. Max Wt;ber .b elieves that the Protestant doc^nes fagilitated 
th e triumph pf the Liberal ide als to a very great extent. But the 
alliance between Libe ralism a nd Pr otestantism was accidental rather 
than consciously designed. It is true thatlhe~s pcial philosop hy of 
Luther and other leaders of the Reformation was e^cQ.UdilbLConser- 
vat i^ .^ Bur ttnstf protesfant mooif in the realm of theology could not 
but have repercussions in other fields of intellectual inquiry. 

By questioning the Gathohe oL. revering the papal 

a uthnpty^ it pr^ugodLa violent eadhailAltc. ia masa ptyehoiogy. 
Protestantism brou ght about immenif; nhangtrt not pnlX-iiLiheolo- 
gicaO^tftsicsl^ also effected far-reaching chaflgeain.th( e dis tijbu- 
tion of wealtlLby t^^f^rring ecclesiastical property to lay hands. 
It also facilitated the growth of the secular State by pppoBing.papal 
in teyferf »f nC ia Pr ot^tant ism aided the emanci pation 

of the indiyiduaJ by creating a r ationa list t^per although it was 
only a by-product of the Reformation and could in no case be called 
its essence. There were even trends] like Calvinism which were defi¬ 
nitely hostile to everything Liberalism has stood for. 

l. See Laski’s article on “Machiavelli and the Present Time", in “The 
^angers of Obedience and Other Essays”, pp. 238-53. 

26 
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Bodin*s Liberal Ideas. 

In the development of the Liberal theory, Jean Bodin and Hobbes 
played an important role. Their theories of sovereignty were pleas 
for the supremacy of the liberal^ sfate in.social affairs. They dyuaiss 
the claim of the Church to dispute its sovereignty. JHut.Bodin unlike 
Hobbes could not completely eradicate the influence of the medieval 
doctrine of naturallaw. He maintained that even the sovereign was 
bound by the moral conventions of his generation a view rejected by 
Hobbes completely. 

Another distinctive feat ure of Bodin’s philosophy as that of Hobbes 

the sovereign should consider as inviolable {129 : 16). In Bodin’s^ime 
the struggle between ecclesiastical and civil power was finally decided 
in favour of the latter and against the former. In the sphere of 
theory, it implied the victory of the secular over the theocratic ideal. 
But the secular state that emerges at the end of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries is still a paternalistic state and has yet to travel 
a long way before it can properly be called a Liberal state. 

Liberal Ideas of Hobbes, Locke and Rousseau. 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the liberal state was 
further consolidated. The batt le for lib eral.idcag assumed a violent, 
struggle in the civil wac-A>f-£agla]:ul and the French Revolution of 
1789. Hobbes, L ocke and Roi^eau were the main advocates of the 
Liberal theory of state during this most interesting age in the history 
of western political thought.' 

Utilitarianism is essentially an English school of thinking. It 
played a notable part in England in the nineteenth century, particu¬ 
larly in the earlier half, in eff ecting reforms of a far-reaching charac¬ 
ter. According t o Hallo w.cll. it had its basis in the nineteenth century 
liberaliam when “freedom was conceived less and less as a natural 
right and more and~roore as a social utility’^ To quote the same writer 
agaiirr^Uiilitarianism was an attempt to establish ethical and poli¬ 
tical theory upon a thorough going scientific empiricism {31 : 198). 

1. Statement and Criticism of Utilitarianism 
Utilitarianism is primarily an ethical theory based upon the psycho¬ 
logical doctrine known as Hedonism. According to the teaching of 

1. See chapter 3 of this book for PoliUcal Ideas of Hobbes, Locke and Rouveau. 
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Hedonism, every man, as a matter of fact, seeks pleasure and avoids 
pain. Other motives may enter the calculation, but the ultimate 
motive is that of pleasure versus pain. The hedonistic teaching is by 
no means new. It goes back to the Greek times, especially to the 
teachings of Aristippus, the founder of the Gyrenaic school, and, in a 
modified form, to the teachings of Epicurus. While modern Hedon¬ 
ism differs widely from the ancient, both forms regard pleasure as 
the guiding principle. Earlier Hedonism was egoistic in character, 
while the modern is altruistic. Utilitarianism bases itself on the 
latter form. Hence it is sometimes called altruistic or universalistic 
hedonism. Its goal is the greatest happiness of the greatest number, 
or simply, general happiness ; and the scoffer adds, ‘the greatest 
number is one*. 

It is generally admitted today that the psychological and ethical 
foundations of Utilitarianism are unsound. Self-abnegation is as 
natural to man as may be the pursuit of pleasure. Therefore, to 
reduce everything to the pleasure-pain principle is to force human 
motives into a Procrustean bed. Bentham is guilty of using round¬ 
about argument when he affirms that the production of pain is 
wrong, unless it be to diminish future pain or promote future 
pleasure. 

In making the above criticisms, we do not forget that Utilitarian¬ 
ism claims to make a powerful appeal to the altruistic impulses of 
man. But our condition is that, in .so doing, it is inconsistent with 
itself. Universalistic hedonism is a contradiction in terms. If a thing 
is ‘universalistic’ it cannot be hedonistic ; and, conversely, if it is 
hedonistic it cannot be ‘universalistic*. Pleasure is individualistic in 
nature. It is subjective experience. Therefore, to speak of general 
happiness as meaning general pleasure, as the Utilitarians do, is 
meaningless. 

Although Utilitarianism is an unsound ethical theory, it has been 
instrumental in bringing about a large number of valuable reforms 
in practical politics. How do we account for this seeming contradic¬ 
tion? The answer is to be found in the fact that the Utilitarian per¬ 
forms a somersault when he passes from ethics to politics. 

As a political thinker, the Utilitarian interpiets general happiness 
in a loose manner to mean general well-being or social welfare. He 
minimizes the conception of pleasurable feelings and fastens atten¬ 
tions upon utility. It is obvious that terms like ‘social welfare* and 
‘utility* are of such a general and practical character that anybody 
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using them as the foundation of his political programme is bound to 
do immense good. Thus we find that it is the inconsistency of the 
Utilitarians in the interpretation of their end which accounts for the 
great good which they accomplished in the realm of practical politics. 
Their political theory was a theory of government rather than a 
theory of the State. 

2. Estimate of Utilitarianism {13Chapter I) 

Criticism of Utilitarianism as a psychological and ethical theory 
does not prevent us from giving due praise to it in the political field. 
Utilitarianism represents interest in the welfare of mankind. With 
this interest it combines practical efforts to improve the conditions of 
human life on rational principles. It believes in the possibility of 
raising the condition of the masses through effective State legislation. 
All Utilitarians have at heart the general welfare. Their first and 
great concern is human life, human activity, human well-being. They 
are the strenuous opponents of tyranny and injustice, and the ‘cham¬ 
pions of individual freedom. They are opposed to all ‘sinister* 
interests. Hence Utilitarianism is emphatically practical. It is 
reformatory. It is simply another name for Immanism. 

Utilitarianism is often unjustly criticized as the utility theory or 
expediency philosophy. Utility means serving a purpose or end. In 
popular conversation, it often means a low purpose or end. The 
Utilitarian conceives man not only as an individual, but as an indi¬ 
vidual who is by nature .social. ‘Utility for him means what is best for 
all the elements of his nature, and what can most effectively promote 
his full and ultimate good, and the full and ultimate good of his 
fellows’. The Utilitarian doctrine is expressed in such phrases as ‘the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number’, ‘enlightened benevolence’, 
and ‘general happiness’ {13 : 13). 

In like manner, Utilitarianism has sometimes been regarded as 
synonymous with.materialism of the worst type. In order to avoid 
misconception, it is proposed that we substitute such terms as ‘wel¬ 
fare* and ‘well-being’ for ‘utility* and ‘happiness*. Commenting 
upon Green’s treatment of Utilitarianism, D. G. Ritchie writes: 
‘There is no reason why the Idealist, after making clear his objec¬ 
tions to Hedonism, should not join hands with the Utilitarian*. 
Green’s ethical system, says the same writer, is Mill’s Utilitarianism 
plus a secure basis and a criterion. 
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The supreme consideration of the legislator, says the Utilitarian, 
should be the welfare of people in general. Proper legislation has a 
negative and a positive aspect. Negatively, it should get rid of 
degrading or untoward circumstances. Positively, it should put 
favourable inducements in their place. 

The ideals that the Utilitarian cherishes are of an essentially 
practical and human kind. The ideals rejected by him are those 
which appear to him either undesirable or unrealizable, or both He 
is neither a fanatic nor a dreamer. His feet stand on solid ground. 

Utilitarianism is founded on experience. It appeals to experi¬ 
ence as the ultimate test. Consequences are everything to the Utilitar¬ 
ian. He regards experience as the source and origin of knowledge 
and the ultimate criterion of truth. He is opposed to mere abstraction 
or speculation. 

Utilitarianism is thus an intensely human and intensely practical 
philosophy. 

Carlyle was wrong in describing Utilitarianism as *pig philosophy’ 
or ‘pig trough philosophy’. 

T. H Green who had considerable sympathy for Utilitarianism 
wrote : “Whatever the errors arising from the hedonistic psychology, 
no other theory has been available for the social and political reforms 
containing so much truth with such ready applicability”. 

3. Utilitarian Thinkers 

1. 'Jeremy Bentham, who lived from 1748 to 1832, laid the 
foundations of the Utilitarian School of thinking. He played a 
c onspicuous part in removing injustice and in bringing about lasting 
reforms. The keynote of his philosophy is ; ‘Nature has placed 
man under the governance of two sovereign masters, pain and 
pleasure .... They govern us in all we do, in all we say, in all we 
think : every effort we make to throw off our subjection will serve 
i)ut to demonstrate and confirm it.’ The principle of utility, he 
says, recognizes this subjection, because it approves on disapproves 
of every action whatsoever, according to the tendency to promote 
or oppose happiness. This principle he later describes as ‘the greatest 
happiness principle’. In the apportionment of lots of happiness, 
the principle to be applied, he says, is ‘each to count for one and no 
one for more than one’. 

According to Bentham, pleasures differ in intensity, duration, 
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certainty, and propinquity or nearness, but are one in quality. This 
means that we cannot regard one pleasure as ‘belter’ or ‘higher* than 
another. The Benthamite doctrine is undoubtedly narrow and 
psychologically false. Nevertheless, as Ivor Brown remarks, it ‘has 
an immense value because it denies the infallibility of the superior 
person who endeavours to foist his own morality or his own type of 
happiness upon others whom he believes to be the pitiful dupes of 
ignorance’ {6 : 96). ‘Benthamism, shorn of its crudities, is simply 
humanism’ {6 : 102). 

The primary concern of Bentham was the good or welfare of 
the community. He believed that his principle of utility could be 
applied with advantage to all social questions and particularly to 
constitutional, legislative, and law reform. ‘He had a living and 
practical interest in view, and was not merely concerned with a 
barren speculative theory’ {13 : 48). 

At the time that Bentham appeared on the scene as a great 
reformer and thinker, the theory of natural rights and the pompous 
generalizations of Blackstone regarding the greatness of the English 
constitution and the English law held the field. Upon both of these 
Bentham poured his scorn, and exposed them to merciless criticism. 
Natural rights he described as.‘simple nonsense ; natural and impres¬ 
criptible rights rhetorical nonsense—nonsense upon stilts’. For the 
theory of natural rights he substituted the principle of utility. 

In his first work of any importance, A Fragment on Government, 
published in 1776, Bentham bitterly criticized Blackstone who praised 
the English law as a slow, natural growth in accordance with Divine 
providence. ‘Be n tham showed that it was a shameless tyranny which 
worked only for the misery of the weak and poor, an elaborate 
mechanism for helping the educated and the powerful to keep down 
the ignorant and the oppressed’ {6: 102). He further attacked Black- 
stonc for basing political obligation upon an original social contract. 
He argued that there was no such contract in the past and that, even 
if there were one, it did not bind the present generation. The only 
valid rciison for obedience was utility or the general good. Govern¬ 
ments exist because they are believed to promote the happiness of 
those living under them. In Bentham’s own characteristic language, 
‘The probable mischiefs of obedience are less than the probable 
mischiefs of disobedience.’ Man obeys political authority not because 
of an original contract or natural rights or any other ‘fiction*, but 
because of ‘the habit of obedience*. Thus, as Dunning points out. 
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among the venerable principles and practices of conservative 
England’s law and politics, Bentham became ‘a veritable bull in a 
China shop’ (27 : 2/2). 

Theory of Government. Far from extolling the English constitu- 
.lion, as his contemporaries had done, Bentham attacked it in forth* 
right earnestness. He pleaded for annual parliaments, vote by ballot, 
and universal male suffrage, subject to the t<*st of ability to read. 
He went still further and attacked the utility of the House of Lords 
and of monarchy on the ground that the interests of these institutions 
were not compatible with the interests of the people at large. He was 
convinced that a single-chambered legislature, renewable every year, 
was most in accord with democratic principles. Bentham’s faith lay 
in a Republic, which he thought would be conducive to ‘both 
rtficiency and economy and the supremacy of the people’. 

Legiflalion. It was in this field that Bentham made his greatest 
contribution. On the publication of his Principles of Morals and 
Legislation, he became a sort of ‘new Moses’ of legislation. The ends 
of legislation are, according to him, security, subsistence, abundance, 
<uid equality. In simple language, thcobject is the good of the people. 
If laws arc to be obeyed, says Bentham, it Is neces.sary that legislation 
should carry the people along with it. 

The number of practical reforms which Bentham advocated 
i.s legion. The principal ones among them, as summarized by 
Davidson, are : reform of the corrupt and restricted parliamentary 
system; thorough-going municipal reform; humanization of the 
terribly cruel criminal law of the time ; improvement of prisons and 
prison management; abolition of imprisonment for debt; elimination 
of the usury laws ; repeal of the religious test; reform of the poor law; 
suppression of‘sturdy beggars’; utilization of able-bodied paupers ; 
training of pauper children ; establishment of a vast scheme of 
national education : institution of ‘frugality banks’ (now known as 
savings banks) and friendly societies ; forming of a code for merchant 
shipping ; protection of inventors ; encouragement of local courts ; 
comprehensive system of health legislation; creation of public 
prosecutors and advocates for the poor; thorough-going revision of 
hereditary rights ; supervision of scientific and philosophical founda¬ 
tions ; and recall of public officials. It is needless to add that many of 
the reforms for which Bentham ardently pleaded have since been 
incorporated into the laws of the various lands. 

Law Reform. Bentham aimed at being a great law reformer. 
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He was eager *to see justice administered, and happiness secured 
to the deserving andt he oppressed* (13 : 92). Sir Henry Maine pays 
a generous tribute to Bentham’s place in the history of judicial reform 
when he writes: ‘I do not know a single law reform effected since 
Bentham’s day which cannot be traced to his influence*. 

Bentham realized that the laws of the day were in a chaotic 
condition and he took upon himself the task of codifying them, but 
no encouragement was given to him in his own country. Encourage¬ 
ment came, however, from foreign lands, particularly from France 
and Russia. Applying his utilitarian principles to the laws of these 
countries, Bentham demonstrated how his theory would work in 
concrete instances. 

Education. Bentham had unswerving faith in the power of edu¬ 
cation to improve mankind. He sketched two systems of education— 
one for pauper children, another for upper class children. 

Punishment and Prison Reforms. Bentham held that the chief end 
of punishment was to prevent crime. It should not be merely vindic¬ 
tive. It should secure the good of the community. If capital punish¬ 
ment were necessary for the safety and security of society, it was 
justifiable, otherwise not. Whether or not capital punishment was to 
be administered in cases other than murder, Bentham held, should 
be determined by considerations of utility,». their effect upon the 
general good. 

On the whole, Bentham’s emphasis is on the deterrent theory of 
punishment. But this does not exclude the reformation of the crimi¬ 
nal, which Bentham regards as ‘a part of the calculation of the 
balance of consequences in meting out punishment* (13:101). 
Bentham believed that a great many criminals and evil-doers were 
capable of improvement and that they could be restored to society 
as useful and self-respecting members. 

Estimate of Bentham. It is a well-known fact that Bentham was 
not the originator of Utilitarianism or of the ‘‘greatest happiness 
principle”. He got it from Priestley’s Essay on Government; and 
Priestley in turn had got his principle of the “greatest happiness of 
the greatest number” from Hutcheson. 

In the use of the greatest happiness principle Bentham was dog¬ 
matic. In the striking words of Wayper, Bentham swallowed his first 
principles without digesting them. 

‘The utilitarian calculus’ which meant summation of pleasures or 
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the balancing of pleasures against pains became a wooden and 
unrealistic doctrine, a mere figment of the imagination. 

In spite of his social passion, Bentham never ceased lo be an in¬ 
dividualist. His attitude towards state action was negative in spile of 
the large area of activity which he assigned to the State. To the end 
* he held on to the atomistic view of society and could not see how the 
individual and society are intimately wrapped up together and arc 
not poles apart. As has often happened in other cases, his uncriticized 
individualism led him to an uncritical collectivism. 

Moreover, Bentham over-rationalized everything. It looked as 
though emotion was an ingredient lacking in his nature. He frowned 
upon asceticism, claiming that those who practised it suffered from a 
perverted notion of pleasure. 

Yet Bentham was a great reformer. The times in which he lived 
needed a person like him. Burke had been unduly harsh upon the 
French Revolution; and consequently the middle classes in England 
were frightened of revolution. Yet the time was ripe for reforms in 
all directions; and Bentham met that need. His attack on “sinister 
interests” under the inspiration of James Mill was most timely. It is 
the considered opinion of Rbenstein that “Bentham changed the 
character of British institutions more than any other man in the nine¬ 
teenth century”. {9S) 

Bentham’s greatest contribution was in the realm of practical 
reform and legal thought. The word ‘codification’ which has become 
a household term in the legal world was his coinage. Bentham under¬ 
took the codification of laws for more than one country. He clearly 
anticipated Austin’s theory of sovereignly. As a matter of fact, some 
of the key phrases in his definition of sovereignty, Austin owes to 
Bentham. In the estimation of Dicey, Bentham was “in very truth 
the first and greatest of legal philosophers.” 

2. James Mill (1773-1836) was a devoted follower of Bentham to 
the end of his life. He regarded a sound representative system as a 
check upon the self-interest of governments. While not advocating 
the abolition of the House of Lords, as Bentham did, he proposed 
drastic measures for the curtailment of its power, closely anticipating 
the 1911 act. He believed that political power, when vested in the 
middle ranks of society, would be most conducive to order and pro¬ 
gress. In every way, as Davidson remarks, James Mill was ‘the leader 
of the Utilitarian Radicals after Bentham, and the chief operative 
force in effecting the practical reforms of the school’ (73: 142). 
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3. John Stuart Mill (1806-73), son of James Mill, is the better 
known of the two Mills. His father who was a strict disciplinarian and 
an ardent believer in Utilitarianism brought him up in that creed. 
At one time he told Bentham that his son was “a successor worthy of 
both of us”. Mill was over-educated and over-drilled in Utilitarian¬ 
ism. But at the same time when he reached maturity and began to 
reflect on things for himself he clearly saw the serious defects of Utili¬ 
tarianism. Besides, he was a man with a catholic outlook willing to see 
the merit in other points of view. In this process of self-liberalization 
Mill was helped by his wide reading of contemporary works such as 
those of Augustus Comte, I’homas Carlyle, S. T. Coleridge, etc. The 
influence of Mrs. Taylor who many years later, on the death of her first 
husband, became his wife was also important. She helped to rouse 
in Mill his feelings and emotions which lay dormant under the stern 
eye of his father. In his dedicatory note to Libertyy Mill pays her (who 
had died a few years earlier) a glorious tribute which only a man in 
deep love could have paid. He claims that the essay was as much a 
work of hers as his. In accounting for his passing from individualism 
to “qualified socialism,” in the later editions of his Political Economy, 
Mill pays a similar tribute to the memory of his wife. 

In spite of all the concessions he made to his critics. Mill remained 
a Utilitarian to the very end. To abandon it altogether, which he 
should have done in accordance with the profound modifications he 
had made in it, he thought was sacrilege to the memory of his father 
and Jeremy Bentham. 

Yet Mill admits (hat pleasures differ not only in quantity, but also 
in quality. He does not subscribe to the Benthamite formula that 
quantity of pleasure being the same, “push-pin is as good as poetry.” 
In his oft-quoted words: “It is better to be a human being dissatisfied 
than a fool satisfied, better Socrates dissatisfied than a fool satisfied. 
And if the fool, or the pig, is of a different opinion, it is because they 
only know their own side of the question. The other party to the- 
comparison knows both sides.” (p. 9. Everyman’s Library ed.)^ 

While Bentham recognized only external sanctions for constrain¬ 
ing the individual to promote general happiness. Mill admitted both 
external and internal sanctions. In this respect Mill was closer to the 

I. In so mrHllfving Utilitarianism, Mill virtually repudiated it. Some pleasures 
arc, .irrording to his thinking, more valuable than others. It is no wonder that once 
when he was asked to attend a meeting in honour ol Bentham, he said “And I am 
Peter who denied Ins master." 
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organic theory of society than Bentham ever was. He realized that 
individual happiness and general happiness are closely intertwined, 
and that, therefore, it was not necessary to force oneself to pursue the 
pleasures of others. Mill was of the opinion that every man possessed 
‘a feeling for the happiness of mankind’ and that, consequently, he 
should desire and promote general happiness. Among the sanctions. 
Mill mentions "the religious motive," "the internal sanction of 
duty", the desire of virtue, etc. 

Summing up Mill’s Utilitarian position as a whole, Wayper holds 
that the changes that Mill introduced into Utilitarianism were “of 
such a wholesale kind that when he had iinished reinterpreting and 
refurbishing ITtilitarianism, Utilitarianism was singularly hard to 
find’*. (93 : 107). "Yet perhaps because he is the least logical, he is 
also incomparably the most satisfactory of the Utilitarians". (93 : 
107). Wayper further says that in spite of all his faults. Mill remains 
‘Tar and away the most satisfactory of the Utilitarians.’’ According 
to Ivor Brown, Mill "made Utilitarianism at once more human 
and less consistent.*’ (6 : 119). 

On Liberty. Mill was as much interested in political and social 
reform as he was in philosophical speculation. Tlis well-known essay 
on Liberty^ together with Milton’s Areopaji^ittca stand out as the two 
most noble defences of the freedom of the individual in the English 
language. In Liberty Mill first traces the growth of political liberty 
from the days of royal despotism to the days of popular government 
with its attendant evil of the tyranny of public opinion. 

Holding the view that democracy does not necessarily ensure 
opportunity for the development of individu.dily. Mill devotes a 
ma jor part of Liberty to the defence of individuality, even to the ex¬ 
tent of justifying eccentricity and oddity of character. His own 
striking words are : "It is not by wearing down into uniformity all 
that is individual in themselves, but by cultivating it and calling it 
forth, within the limits imposed by the rights and interests of others, 
that human being become noble and beautiful objects of contempla¬ 
tion." 

The three types of liberty with which Mill is vitally concerned arc 
liberty of thought, liberty of expression (which includes speech and 
writing) and liberty of action. Liberty of thought is something which 
does not require an elaborate defence. But if it is to mean anything 
at all, it must include liberty of expression and action. 

So far as free discussion is concerned. Mill would practically place 
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no limits on it, so long as it is within the limits of public order and 
decorum. His well-known argument is that the received (t.e., tradi¬ 
tional) opinion may be altogether true or altogether false or what is 
most likely, partly true and partly false; In every one of these cases, 
Mill holds that there is a powerful case for absolute freedom. If the 
received opinion is altogether true, no one should object to its being 
openly challenged by anybody. Not to allow it is to assume infallibi¬ 
lity for oneself. The received opinion in such a case is nothing more 
than a dead dogma, which is not a part of one’s own thinking or con¬ 
viction. I f the received opiniofi is altogether false, which is the second 
alternative, freedom of discussion gives a person the opportunity of 
substituting his error for some one else’s truth. 

Not to do it means that one continues to be a victim of his own 
errors and prejudices. The third alternative which is the most likely is 
that the received opinion may be partly true and partly false. In such 
a case, permitting free discussion means that what is true in one’s own 
position becomes stronger still and what is false in one’s position is 
given up for the truth one can receive from others. 

It was Mill’s belief that in the struggle of ideas, truth will ulti¬ 
mately prevail. There was something like the survival of the fittest in 
the world of ideas. To us this seems to be a questionable proposition. 
Not everybody is endowed with a high degree of reasoning or discrimi¬ 
nation . Modern history is full of instances where a specious idea, skill¬ 
fully presented, is accepted as gospel truth by a large majority of 
people, even when they are intelligent and well-educated. How else 
is one to interpret the Nazi propaganda which hypnotized millions 
of people into a belief concerning the superiority of the Nordic race 
and the right of the Germans to conquer and rule over as much of 
the world as possible ? 

Mill rightly points out the fallacy of the argument that no sound 
idea can be suppressed for all time and that it is bound to come back to 
life sooner or later. The fact is that persecution has at times succeeded' 
in crushing truth fora long time, thereby checking its normal growth 
and development. Social vitality, Mill believed, should precede social 
calm. 

As regards freedom of action. Mill marks out an area of individual 
preference where the State should not interfere by means of law or 
society by means of public opinion. This is theareaof‘*self-regarding 
conduct.” It is conduct which concerns oneself and no others. But 
the moment an act directly impinges upon others, either the State or 
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society or both may interfere. In Mill’s own striking words: “The only 
part of the conduct of any one, for which he (the individual) is amen< 
able to society, is that which concerns others. In the par t which merely 
concerns himself, his independence is, of right absolute. Over himself, 

' over his own body and mind, the individual is sovereign.” (p. 73). 
Thus a soldier dr policeman drunk at home should not be punished 
or made an object of ridicule. But if the same man gets drunk while 
he is on duty, he should be punished. 

The particular fields assigned to individual preference are (1) the 
inward domain of consciousness, liberty of thought and feeling, in¬ 
cluding the liberty of expressing public opinions ; (2) tastes and 
pursuits, like what a man may eat or drink or what he may put on ; 
and (3) voluntary combination among individuals (such as trade 
unions) so long as it does not involve harm to others. 

The two principal mistakes made by Mill in this connection arc 
(1) his assumption that all the distinctions that he makes are in ac¬ 
cordance with the principle of utility j and (2) his naive belief that 
self-regarding and other-regarding conduct can be clearly separated 
from each other. 

Barker’s harsh judgment on Mill is that he remained to the end 
“a prophet of an empty liberty and an abstract individual”. 

In portions of his essay on * Representative Government*, to use the 
words of Wayper, Mill appears in the role of a “reluctant democrat”. 
The reasons are (1) Mill’s fear that democracy lends to crush 
individuality and mould people according to a single pattern, (2) 
his fear of demagogism under the guise of democracy, and (3) his 
distrust of the masses. On the last point he writes: “Ordinary human 
nature is so poor a thing.” “Men are stupid and selfish as individuals 
and stodgy as a mass.” Where the necessary conditions exist. Mill 
is convinced that democracy is the best of all governments. Yet it is 
not suited for all people. 

It is Mill’s claim that while democracy may not make people 
happier, it makes them better. In the sphere of practical politics. 
Mill was a Philosophical Radical. He was an ardent champion of 
the rights of women and wanted to ^emancipate’ them from the *sub- 
jection’ of man. He believed that differences between sexes were not 
fundamental and inevitable. As a Radical member of Parliament 
from 1865 to 1868 he strenuously advocated the interests of the 
labouring classes, woman suffrage, reduction of the national debt, 
and land reform in Ireland. He opposed all class interests and one- 
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sided legislation. He believed that minorities were not adequately 
represented in the British Parliament and so advocated the system ot 
proportional representation associated with the name of I'homas 
Hare. While favduring universal suffrage for all tax-payers, Mill 
advocated plurality of votes for men of superior intellect and high 
character. Giving equal votes to all, according to Mill, means that 
inexperience sits in judgment over experience and ignorance over 
knowledge. 

When he stood for a seat in Parliament he would not canvass 
himself nor would he pay agents to canvass for him. After election 
he would not attend to the local business of the community. He was 
opposed to the idea that a member of Parliament was a delegate who 
had to consult his constituency on every important issue before 
recording his vote. - 

While maintaining the superior legislative authority of the House 
of Commons, Mill favoured a strong House of Lords in the form of a 
Chamber of Statesmen. 

Mill put forward the idea of Legislative Commissions for the 
drafting of Bills. Once the Bill had been drafted and submitted to 
Parliament, it could accept it or reject it or return it to the Commis¬ 
sion for reconsideration. But it had no right to amend it. 

Mill favourd open competition to public services. The details of 
legislation and methods of enforcement were to be worked out by 
administrators. According to Mill, Parliament was to control the 
business of government, but not actually do it. Parliament was to 
lay down the general lines of policy, but the actual execution was to 
be in the hands of administrators. 

Mill was in favour of compulsory education provided by the State, 
although he found that it might result in turning out people after a 
single pattern determined by a governmental bureau. 

In the economic field, Mill was far from being a bigoted individualist. 
He approved of extensive State action when it was in the interest ol 
social welfare. In his later years he looked forward to the socialistic 
ideal when there might be ‘a common ownership in the raw 
materials of the globe, and an equal participation of all in the 
benefits of combined labour’. He combined political liberalism with 
economic socialism. Ivor Brown says ; “Mill’s political ideas are 
perfectly compatible with socialism, so long as that socialism b based 
on a philosophy of individual welfare.” (6 : 129). 

Summing up the entire social and political thought of Mill, 
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R. H. Murray aptly wHtes; “A Free Trader, he allowed protection 
of infant industries thereby letting in Protection. An individualist 
he turned to socialism. A radical, he proved as imperialist as Carlyle. 
.An empiricist he drifted towards idealism. An utilitarian, he refuted 
it and then transformed it so greatly that Tlcntham could not have 
recognized it.” 

Even today utilitarianism Or *the greatest happiness principle’ 
is capable of doing much good if it is not interpreted too literally. 
It is possible to combine idealism with utilitarianism, as does T. H. 
Green in the realm of political theory. In the field of practical 
politics such a combination can well lend support to a mixed 
economy or the welfare State ideal of India. 
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IDEALISM AND PRAGMATISM IN POLltiGS 

The Idealistic Tradition in Politics 

T he idealistic theory of the State is known by various names. 

Some call it the absolutist theory, some call it the philosophical 
theory. Maciver goes to the extent of describing it as the ‘mystical’ 
theory, and still some the metaphysical theory. Whatever the name 
may be, the idealistic tradition had a long, though somewhat broken, 
history. Its earliest traces are found in the writings of Plato and 
Aristotle. These Greek thinkers, along with many others of the time, 
regarded the State as natural and necessary. To them the State was 
all in all, and apart from it man could not attain the highest possible 
perfection for him. Aristotle held that the State first came into being 
in order to meet the needs of mere life, but was continued through the 
necessities of a moral life. To both Plato and Aristotle the State was 
supremely an ethical institution. The true State was a partnership 
in a life of virtue. 

This way of looking at the State from the moral point of view and 
of approaching political theory through ethics has profoundly aflected 
later idealistic thinkers. Another respect in which Greek philosophy 
has left a deep impression on some of the recent idealists is in the 
practical identification of the State with society. This tendency is 
particularly marked in the thinking of Bosanquet. A third way in 
which Greek thought, particularly the thought of Plato, has influ¬ 
enced later idealists is in conceiving the State as an organic unity. 
The idealist starts from the position that the State is a central social 
system, in which the individual must find his proper place. 

It is with Rousseau that Greek political theory begins to exercise 
a steady and continuous influence on modern thought. For this 
reason Rousseau may rightly be regarded as the re-discoverer of the 
great truths discovered by Greek philosophers centuries ago. 

Plato was a dominant influence in his thought, and with his help 
he liberated himself from the individualist theory of Locke, and 
(416) 
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arrived at the collectivist theory of State expounded in the Social 
Contract. In his epoch-making work, the Social Contract, Rousseau 
advances the conception of the State as a moral organism and the 
doctrine of the general will. The State in his judgment is not pri¬ 
marily a legal association for the safeguarding of citizen’s legal 
rights. It is essentially a moral association, through whose common 
life man reaches his moral perfection. Rousseavi preached the doctrine 
of the general will and of every individual having a share in its 
formulation. 

The profound teachings of Rousseau influenced the thought of 
Kant and the other German philosophers of the time and, through 
them, the thought of the British idealists. 

Factors that led to the rise of idealism in modern times. Modern 
idealism had its origin in Germany. It arose on the ashes of the 
earlier theories which had completely discredited themselves. Among 
these were the social contract theory which had been smashed to 
pieces by such writers as Bentham and Hume ; and the eighteenth 
century individualism with its emphasis on unrestrained liberty and 
the theory of laissez faire. 

Among the factors which went a long way to change the earlier 
views of the State and society were the French Revolution and the 
Napoleonic Wars. They pointed the way to a more positive view of 
the State which would call for a devotion and allegiance to the State, 
which was not dreamt of by the individualists. The imperialist 
expansion of the period also discredited individualism to a certain 
extent. 

A factor which paved the way for idealism was the growth in 
various branches of knowledge such as history, economics, ethics, 
psychology, and jurisprudence. In the ethical fleld, need was felt for 
laying down certain norms or standards both for the individual and 
society. It was against this background that idealism made its 
appearance. 

Statement of the Idealistic Theory of the State 

The idealists believe that the State is an ethical institution. In the 
words of Bosanquet, it is the embodiment of an ethical idea. Other 
important ethical institutions in society are the family and the 
Church. The State is the most important among these institutions. 
In a sense it includes all the others. Interpreted strictly, the State is 
27 
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a legal organization. But interpreted broadly, it is a moral organism 
practically identical with society. 

The State is indispensable to the fiillest growth and development 
of human personality. Man is by nature a social being and the 
State is the effective organization of society for the realization of a 
moral end. Between the end of the individual and the end of the 
State there is no true contradiction. 

Viewed in this manner, the State is man’s best friend. The con¬ 
ception of Man versus the State is entirely erroneous. The anarchists 
who regard the State as an unmitigated evil and the individualists 
who look upon it as a necessary evil, both fail to understand its true 
significance. 

While the ethical unit is the person and the State exists for the 
sake of the person, the idealists believe that the State has a will and a 
personality. It has a past, a present and a future, and is thus in some 
ways different from the individuals who comprise it at any one time. 
It has a continuity of purpose and steadiness of aim. 

'I'he basis of the State is, according to the idealist, will and not 
force. The State no doubt uses force, bttt that is not its primary or most 
significant quality. It is the embodiment of will. We ought to obey 
the State, says the idealist, because of the consciousness that in obey¬ 
ing it we advance a common good of which individual good is an 
intrinsic part. 

In practical language, it means that the State should remove 
obstacles to good life. It cannot and ought not to enforce religion 
and moralit>. It should constantly keep before itself the supreme 
end of the individual which is the development of personality, 
also known as self-realization or self-satisfaction. It should main¬ 
tain those conditions of freetlom which are necessary for man’s 
good life by enforcing a system of universal and impartial right. And 
rights, as mentioned earlier, are the outer conditions necessary for 
man’s inner development. 

As a general rule, the individual should obey the State. This 
does not mean that he may not criticize the political order. He is 
both sovereign and subject. But when the State invades the sphere 
of personality, he has the right of rebellion. Rebellion in such a 
case becomes a public duty. Even in his rebellion the individual 
should remember that he is still a citizen loyal to the best for which 
the State stands. There are two situations, says James Seth, in 
which the individual may rightly rebel; (a) When the State acts as a 
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private individual or a body of individuals; {b) When the present 
formulation of the general will becomes so inadequate as to require 

reformation. 

{a) The English and French revolutions are good illustrations of 
• the former case. At these times ‘the actual State contra¬ 

dicted the ideal, seeking to destroy those rights of per¬ 
sonality of which it ought to have been the custodian, and 
before which it was called to give an account of its steward¬ 
ship,’ Hence revolution was eminently jiistiliable. 

(b) England before the Reform Bills provides a good illustration 
of a situation in which the general will needed to be re-for¬ 
mulated. In cases of this kind, re-formulation does not need 
to take the form of revolution. Reformation is enough. 
Such reformation goes on continuously in the good State 
where there is an articulate public opinion. 

A. The German Idealists. The first to claim our attention among 
these is Immanuel Kant (1724-1804), who is generally admitted to be 
the father of idealistic philosophy in modern times. There are some 
writers, however, who would confer that distinction upon his succes¬ 
sor, Hegel. Kant, like his political guide, Rousseau, marks the tran¬ 
sition from eighteenth century individualism and the philosophy of 
‘natural rights’ and the social contract to nineteenth century idealism 
and the conception of the State as a moral organism. 

There is not much that is original in Kant’s political philosophy. 
Rousseau and Montesquieu were the two great formative influences 
in his political thinking. Dunning states the matter in these words: 
‘His doctrine as to the origin and nature of the State is merely 
Rousseau’s put into the garb of Kantian terminology and logic; his 
analysis of Government follows Montesquieu in like manner’ (77; 757). 

In the field of morals as well as in politics, Kant adopted Rous- 
Jcau’s doctrine of the ‘moral will’ and made it the cornerstone of his 
whole thinking. 

Respect for personality is the core of Kant’s philosophy. Every 
individual, he tells us, is an end in himself, and no one is to be treated 
s though he were simply a means to another’s end. The categorical 
Ttperative which should guide the actions of every rational indivi- 
i dual is : ‘Act in conformity with that maxim, and that maxim only, 

[ which you can at the same time will to be a universal law’. 

From the supreme worth and dignity of man Kant deduces liberty 
and equality as the necessary attributes of all rational beings. His 
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passion for individual liberty is so great that he is not prepared to 
sacrifice it on the altar of the State. 

Passing from the ethical foundations of Kant’s political phiIo< 
Sophy to definitely political questions, we note that Kant deals with 
the following subjects: 

(а) The Social Contract. Kant does not concern himself with the 

question relating to the historical origin of the State. He 
considers it as irrelevant and dangerous. Nevertheless he 
keeps the social contract on the ground that no man can 
rightfully be compelled to obey a law which he has not 
accepted of his own accord. But it is kept as a ‘mere idea* as 
in the case of Rousseau. 

It is worthy of note that none of the idealists following Kant uses 
the conception of the social contract even as a ‘mere idea*. 

(б) Society and the Stale^ Civilization and Ctdture. To German 

thinkers, society is a technical term which means some¬ 
thing empirical or external. The State, on the other hand, 
is conceived as a moral entity, ‘the creation of self-conscious 
reason operating on behalf of the spiritual and ideal interests 
of its members’. I ts function is cultural and educative. 

A similar distinction is made between civilization and culture. 
Civilization is a natural and largely unconscious growth when people 
live close together. It is external. Culture, on the other hand, is 
deliberate and conscious. It is internal. It is the working of man’s 
inner spirit. Morality is necessary for its development. 

(r) Property. Like the idealists in general, Kant accepts the 
institution of private property. He docs not adopt the 
Lockian teaching that a thing with which a person mixes 
his labour is his. He rejects the extreme individualistic . 
doctrine of property as untenable. The ground on which 
he supports private property is that it is necessary for the 
expression of man’s will* It is a derived right and docs 
not belong to man by nature. 

(rf) Punishment. Kant realizes that the maintenance of the supre¬ 
macy of justice through a system of rights necessitates com- 
pubion and punishment. Right must be upheld for iu own 
sake. Therefore, the primary object of punishment is to 
punish. Kant docs not defend punishment, either in theory 
or in practice, as a means of striking terror into the hearts ot 
prospective criminab, as do Bentham and Green. 
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(tf) Rights and Duties. As is to be expected, Kant la> i much stress 
on the rights and duties of the individual. His interpretation 
of rights is in the spirit of Rousseau. Right is synonymous 
with moral freedom. ‘The only original right*, he says, 
‘belonging to each man in virtue of his humanity is freedom*. 
Elsewhere he writes, ‘Liberty consists in the power to do 
anything which inflicts no injury on one’s neighbour*. 

As between rights and duties Kant*s emphasis is on the latter. 
Bernhardi says, ‘While the French people in savage revolt against 
spiritual and secular despotism had broken their chains and 
proclaimed their rights, another quite different revolution was work¬ 
ing in Prussia—the revolution of duty*, and the apostle of this revolu¬ 
tion was Kant. Duty is to him self-imposed. It is purely a matter of 
I nner consciousness. 

(/) The Sphere of State Action. Kant is not a blind worshipper of 
the State. The general tendency of his political philosophy 
is individualistic. Hence we And that he does not assign a 
wide sphere to State action. The State is justifled in repel¬ 
ling whatever force is opposed to freedom. The force used 
by the State is different from other forms of force. ‘It has a 
sort of sacred import; for it represents force consecrated 
to the assertion and expansion of Anal goods which are 
spiritual, moral, rational* (/4). 

(g) The Right of Revolution. Having lived during the days of the 
French Revolution, Kant’s chief political work, Rechtslehre, 
published in 1797, bears on it the influence of the Revolu¬ 
tion. Kant had a horror of revolution and, in his horror, he 
preached *a stagnation which even Burke would have 
regarded as excessive* {79 : 28). The existence of the State 
is so essential to man for the realization of his moral purpose 
that there can be no right of revolution. 

{h) Forms of Government. It is interesting to note that the German 
idealists as a whole, in spite of their advocacy of the general 
will and the supremacy of the people, And it impossible to 
abandon their superstitious reverence for monarchy. Kant 
in particular, ‘an aged professor in a royal university of the 
Kingdom of Prussia’, could not bring himself to believe 
that the King was merely a chief executive ; he had some¬ 
thing at least of sovereignty inhering in him. 

(i) World Peace. Kant was enough of a child of the eighteenth 
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century to adopt cosmopolitanism as his creed. Nationalism 
as yet was a negligible factor so far as Germany is concerned. 
Kant conceived humanity as a whole and advocated a 
federal league of nations, ‘each subject to the adjudication 
of the general collective will’ {3 : 27). He believed that 
enduring peace could be secured among nations on the 
basis of such a federated union of mankind. The title of one 
of his important political works is On Perpetual Peace., 

Criticism of Kant’s Theory of the State 

The following are the chief criticisms to which Kant’s theory of the 
State is open: 

{(i) The ideal that Kant sketches is, as said above, an ideal with¬ 
out a content. It is too abstract and intellectual. It does 
not make an adequate use of the empirical method. 

(A) The Clernian interpretation of the State and culture, includ¬ 
ing that of Kant, is liable to much abuse. In a sense it is 
right to speak of the State as the body which embodies the 
spirit of the people. But German thinkers use this idea too 
literally. World War I, was regarded by the Germans 
as ‘an oiiter manifestation of a great spiritual struggle*. 
They regarded World War II in the same light. 

(f) In spite of his abundant use of the conception of ‘moral free¬ 
dom’, Kant never made up his mind whether he wanted to 
use freedom in the ordinary sense of‘being left alone’ or in 
the higher sense of providing opportunity for the develop¬ 
ment of man’s higher faculties. ‘He failed’, says Vaughan, 
‘because he hovered between two entirely different concep¬ 
tions of the State.’ He wavered between eighteenth century 
individualism and later idealbm. 
t'uhte (1762-1814) was a practical idealist. His political philoso¬ 
phy was largely inlluenccd by the historical events of his day. He 
began as a cosmopolitan and ended as a nationalist. The disasters of 
the Napoleonic conquest were responsible for this change. 

As far as his theory of the State is concerned, he follows Rousseau 
very closely in his earlier works. The individual and his rights 
occupy the central place. In the latter works, there is a decided 
shifting of interest. The people and the nation are placed at the 
centre of the scene and a scheme of state socialism is set forth as the 
ideal of a national State. 
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Unlike Hegel and his followers, Fichte takes care not to merge the 
individual in the sovereign State. In this respect he is like Kant and 
Green. 

On the question of property, the starting point of Fichte is much 
the same as that of Kant, but he goes beyond the cautious limits laid 
down by his distinguished predecessor. Property, says Fichte, is not 
mere possession. It has dtep moral significance. 

In his Closed Commercial Staky Fichte supports State Socialism. 
He supports it not on economic but on moral and idealistic grounds. 
Every individual has a right to labour and to a certain amount of 
property for the development of his moral personality. According 
to Hallowell, as Fichte grew older, he accepted more and more a 
degree of State control and Collectivism. Like Kant, Fichte upheld 
the independent position of the hereditary monarch in a democratic 
( onstitution. 

He^'el (1770-1831). Among German idealists Hegel has had the 
greatest inlluence in his own country. There are many who claim 
that he, more than anyone else, was responsible for World War I of 
1914-18. 'I’he philosophy expounded by him elevated the State to a 
mystical height and held that the German people had a divine mis¬ 
sion to fulfil in their relation to the rest of the world. 

Although proclaimed to be a typical idealist, Hegel was in a 
genuine sense a realist. ‘He had no patience with the “Idea” or the 
“Absolute” whose foundations are laid in heaven’. His ideal State 
was not something to be realized in the distant future, but was practi¬ 
cally identical with the German State of his day. In his attitude to 
the State, Hegel was an Absolutist, almost a ‘Brutalist’, 

The starting point of Hegel’s philosophy is that the real is 
rational and the rational real. Essentially, God or the Absolute is 
Thought and Thought is the ultimate reality. Thought is Life and 
Life is Thought. (Condensed from Hallowell). 

1. Kanl and Hegel. While Kant had adopted the a priori or 
tlcductive method, Hegel pursued the historical and evolutionary 
method. As Vaughan writes:‘Analytic criticism is the dominant 
idea of Kant; the keynote of Hegel’s achievement is evolution*. 

Hegel glorified the national State and rejected international 
morality without any ceremony. Kant, on the other hand, was a 
believer in world peace and in a federal league of nations. Both, 
however, were firm believers in monarchy and distrusted repre¬ 
sentative institutions. 
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2. Fichte and Hegel. Fichte, as we have said already, marks the 
transition from eighteenth century cosmopolitanism, as seen in Kant, 
to nineteenth century nationalism embodied in Hegel. In him also 
we find an attempt to blend the German philosophy of the State with 
its philosophy of history. 

These basic ideas of the State and of history are taken over into 
the philosophy of Hegel, and these appear in a more accentuated 
form in such works as Outlines of the Philosophy of Rights (1820) and 
Outlines of the Philosophy of History (1822-31). 

3. The Philosophical Implications of Hegel* s Political Theory. As in 
Kant and Fichte, so in Hegel, political theory is developed as part of 
a comprehensive system of philosophy. The keynote of this philoso¬ 
phy is that *what is rational is real; and what is real is rational’. 
Although the historical and evolutionary method is used by Hegel 
at great length, it is used as an appendix to a vast body of abstract 
speculation. 

Freedom being the essence of man, Hegel conceives man’s will as 
free. Will, then, is free and absolute and manifests itself in various 
forms by applying right reason. The first of these forms is law; 
the second is inward morality and the third is ‘the whole system 
of institutions and influences that make for righteousness in the 
national State’ (2 : 27). Under Law, Hegel discusses the idea of per¬ 
sonality, properly and contract, and shows that all of them are 
manifestations of the free will. A living creature becomes a person 
only so far as it exercises free will to be a person. Material objects 
are property because they arc expressions of man’s free will and have 
no will of their own. A slave is little better than property because he 
lacks the free will to be free. Throughout his discussion, Hegel judges 
laws and rights ‘not by a fixed standard, but with reference to the 
various stages of culture and self-consciousness that history reveals* 
(/7 : Vol. Ill, : 157). 

The second phase is subjective morality. Here Hegel discusses 
‘those aspects of self-determination in which the individual is affected 
by a consciousness of other like individuals’ (77 : Vol. HI: 175). 

The third and final phase which Hegel conceives as the highest 
of the three is Sittlichkeit, variously translated as ‘Social Ethics’, ‘The 
Ethical System,’ ‘the moral life,* and ‘Conventional or Customary 
Morality*. This is the sphere where the mere externality of law and 
the mere inwardness of morality arc reconciled. 11 is the sphere of 
concrete morality or conduct. 
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The successive phases of this final phase of the moral consciousness 
[Sittlichkeit) are the family, the civil or Bourgeois society, and the State. 

The family. Hegel’s views on this question are the conventional 
views of his day and are for the most part incorporated into the 
teachings of Green. The modern family is a necessary element of 
society and the State, and is at the same time distinct from both. Like 
other institutions, it represents an element of mind. It reveals an 
intelligent purpose. It is not founded on mere feeling or on mere 
contract. It has an ethical and public side. On the ethical side it 
implies monogamy and equal and permanent relations between 
the husband and wife. The non-monogamous family is unethical. 
The modern monogamous family represents a higher stage of civi¬ 
lisation than the ancient tribal system or any other system in which 
‘the whole bond of union rests on mere natural feeling, kindness, 
generosity, or affection’ (5: 250). 

The Civil Society. This presents itself to Hegel as ‘the opposite 
extreme of life and mind to that embodied in the family’ (5 : 225-3). 

The Civil society stands for the economic and industrial world in 
which men appear as bread-earners. For the successful pursuit of 
their economic interests they demand police functions and adminis¬ 
tration of justice. A society of this kind does not materially differ from 
the State. Yet Hegel insists on this distinction, partly with a view 
to giving an artistic symmetry to bis system by dividing it into three 
stages and giving the highest place to the Stale. T'he Civil Society, 
to Hegel, ‘is not a separate society, but only an appearance within a 
larger system’ {5:355). It is only within the State proper, and rest¬ 
ing on its solid power, that such a world as that of Bourgeois society 
could arise or be conceivable. 

The third phase is the Political Organisation or the State in the 
strict sense of the term. 

The Idea of Development. From the above treatment of Hegel’s 
philosophical tenets, it is clear that the idea of development is ger¬ 
mane to them. The development which Hegel traces is not the deve¬ 
lopment of events or of‘institutions, but of the speculative idea. 'The 
idea—and not the facts—is the real object of our study. ‘The idea, 
like all other things, has a history ; and it is only by following its 
growth in time, that its true nature can be understood’ {79). The 
two central ideas of Hegel’s system are ; 

*(a) There is nothing in the whole world of men’s experience 
which is not the creation of reason ; 
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*{b) Reason being essentially a principle of growth, no one of its 
manifestations is intelligible, unless it be studied along the 
lines of its continuous development.* 

Progress and Freedom. Progress is to be measured in terms of a 
fixed end, which is the realization of the spirit in accordance with the 
principle of freedom. Freedom is an idea. It is the ideal to be realized 
by all men ; progress means the gradual realization of the idea of 
freedom. Freedom does not mean the mere absence of external 
restraints. It is not synonymous with the liberty of the individual to 
do what he wills with his own faculties and his own possessions. It 
stands for the free development of man’s power—moral, intellectual 
and spiritual—according to the fundamental laws of his own nature. 

History. I’o Hegel history is the pilgrimage of the spirit of man in 
search of itself. History is reasonable. The course is governed by 
reason, or Providence. The individual plays an important part in 
history which through the community provides ample opportunity 
for the free development of his personality. Man’s very existence as 
a moral being demands the community. 

World history is world judgment (Hegel). Judgment, as used by 
Hegel, means victory for one people and defeat for another. Victory 
is the final proof that the world spirit has passed from one nation to 
take up its residence in another. To be defeated in such a way 
that a nation is obliged to take a secondary place among nations is 
a sure sign that divine judgment has been passed upon it. This is the 
way that Ciod works in human history. World history reveals four 
distinct si.igcs in the rcali/ation of the idea of freedom. These stages 
are marked respectively by the ascendancy of the Oriental, the Greek, 
the Roman, and the (Jermaii Stale systems. The Orient knew, and to 
the prc.sent day knows, only the one (i.e. the despot) is free, the Greek 
and Roman world that some arc free, the German world knows that 
a// are free’ : 104). 

4. HegeVs Theory of the .Slate. Hegel treats the State as the system in 
which the family and the civil society ‘find their completion and their 
security’ (.); 159). The Slate is the individual in history. It is to history 
what a given individual is to biography. It is the actualization of 
freedom because it is the embodiment of reason. Therefore, true 
freedom for the individual consists in obeying the laws of the State 
and in cultivating ‘the everyday habit of looking on the Common¬ 
wealth as our substantive purpose and the foundation of our lives’ 
{5x267). 
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The State represents the best in the individual will. It has a will 
and personality of its own, apart from and superior to the wills and 
personalities of the individuals who compose it. The individual can 
attain his higher freedom only as a member of it. Rights are derived 
from the State and no individual has rights against it. 

From these premises Joad draws three somewhat paradoxical 
conclusions. 

(a) The State can never act unrcpresentatively; thus the police¬ 
man who arrests the burglar and the magistrate who locks 
him up express the real will of the burglar as a member of 
the State to be arrested and locked up. 

(h) The bond which binds the individual to other individuals in 
the community and to the State as a whole forms an integ¬ 
ral part of his personality. 

(r) The State contains within itself, and represents, the social 
morality of all its citizens. This docs not mean that the 
State is itself moral, or that it is bound by moral relations 
to other Slates or to any groups wltliin the State itself. It 
is supra-inoral. 

All this easily leads to the absolutism, omnipotence, and infalli¬ 
bility of the State. It is the march of God in history. ‘It is the divine 
idea as it exists on earth*. Tt is the divine will as the present spirit 
unfolding itself to the actual shape and organization of the world.’ 
Tt enriches the personalities of its individual members, purging 
them of petty aims and all .selfishness. 

5. War and Internnlionalism. The nation State is the object of 
Hegel’s veneration. He docs not want it to be absorbed in the whole 
of humanity. An international federation he considers a mere will- 
o-the-wisp, becauseTn his judgment, the essential principle of the 
nation Stale is struggle, and this is in accordance with the divine 
purpose. The State can attain its uniqueness and perfection only in 
relation to other States. Only one nation at a lime can be the fullest 
realization of God. The movement of God in history is seen in the way 
in which supreme power passes from one nation to another. War is 
the best illustration of such a flight of the divine spirit in its outward 
movement. ‘The state of war’, says Hegel, ‘shows the omnipotence 
of the State in its individuality*. War is an evil, but not an absolute 
evil. Hegel does not aim at exalting war, but at justifying it. 

International law is properly no law, since there is no superior 
power which can enforce its will upon the State. It represents merely 
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certain usages which are accepted so long as they do not come into 
conflict with the supreme purpose of the State. 

6. Constitution. According to Hegel, the State manifests itself as 
a constitution or internal public law, as external public law, and as 
world history. Each one of these reveals a progressive realization of 
freedom—the synthesis of the universal and individual will. The 
three important powers in Hegel’s rational State are the legislative, 
the administrative (including the judicial), and the monarchic. Of 
these three the monarchic is the most important. It is the unifying 
force in the State, which prevents the other two from disrupting the 
State. 

Sovereignty, as a philosophical conception, belongs to the State 
as a whole. It does not reside in any one element. It resides only in 
the organized whole acting as organized whole. Nevertheless, in 
practice, sovereignty means determination by some person, though 
this may mean only the signing of one’s name. Such a sovereign, says 
Hegel, is the monarch ; and the monarchic principle is thus present 
and active in every State. 

Sovereignty must therefore be assigned scientiflcally to the 
monarch, and not to the will of the people, which is vague and 
indefinite. 

The legislature includes the prince, the administration, and the 
people. Without the participation of the first two elements, the unity 
of the State is sure to he destroyed. I’he popular element in the 
legislature must he representative of interests and classes, rather than 
of masses of individuals. 

As for the division of power the legislature lays down general 
principles, the executive applies them to particular cases and the 
prince brings *to a point the acts of the State by giving them the final 
shape of individual volition* (5 : 263). True freedom is possible only 
in a monarchy of the kind described by Hegel. Landed aristocracy is 
best fitted to govern because of its economic independence. 

7. Theory of property. Hegel supports the institution of private 
property on the familiar ground that it is the material means upon 
which the individual will can exert itself. It is essential to the fulfil¬ 
ment of personality. 

8. Theory of Punishment. Hegel, like Kant, looks at the question 
from the point of view of right and morality. When a right has been 
violated, says Hegel, it is the duty of the State to reassert it by 
means of compulsion and punishment, if necessary. 
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9. Value of HegeVs Work. ToG. E. Vaughan we owe the foUow- 
i ng points t 

(fl) Hegel grasped the connection between politics and morals 
more clearly, and handled in with far greater insight than 
, any of his predecessors. 

(6) He exposed to merciless criticism the popular belief in a 
sharp cleavage between the individual and the State. The 
State, he showed, includes the whole circle of man’s life. 
The individual, therefore, cannot be conceived apart from 
the community of which he is an intrinsic part. 

(c) He was the first thinker to grasp the full scope of the historical 

method. 

(d) He was the first to recognize the debt of the individual 

conscience to the instinctive sense of the community. 

10. Hegel*s Limitation. Notwithstanding these valuable contri¬ 
butions, Hegel’s theory is subject to serious limitations : 

(a) It easily leads to the absolutism and omnipotence of the 

State. If the seventeenth century thinkers extolled the 
Divine Right of Kings, Hegel extolled the Divine Right of 
the State. As Barker remarks, Hegel exalted the national 
State to a mystical height. The State is conceived by him 
as an end in itself and the citizen is called upon to fall 
down and worship it. Such sacrifice of the individual to 
the State is not in consonance with our ideas of liberty and 
democracy. 

(b) In spite of his advocacy of the historical method, Hegel deals 

with the State not as a historical phenomenon but as an 
intellectual concept. He constructs his view of the State on 
the basis of his philosophical speculations and, curiously 
enough, identifies the ideal State with the German State 
of his day. In politics especially, he insbts that the actual is 
the rational. 

(c) There is in Hegel *a disposition to applaud the existing fact 

just because it is a fact and to deify successful brutality just 
because it has succeeded’. It is no wonder that Hegel’s dis¬ 
ciples in Germany transformed his Idealism into Brutalism. 
(J) Hegel’s interpretation of world history and of the divine 
spirit is least convincing. We cannot help feeling that it is 
forced to fit into Hegel’s preconceived notions with a view 
to glorifying the German State. 
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{e) Green criticizes the Hegelian conception of the State as a 
realization of freedom in the following words: ‘To an 
Anthcnian slave, who might be used to gratify a master’s 
lust, it would have been mockery to speak ofthe State as 
realization of freedom, and perhaps it would not be much 
less to speak of it as such to an untaught and underfed 
denizen of a London yard with gin shops on the right hand 
and on the left... .Hegel’s account of freedom as realized 
in the State does not seem to correspond to the facts of 
Society as it is, or even as, under the unalterable conditions 
of human nature, it ever could be’ {29 : 8). The real flaw 
in Hegel’s theory lies in mistaking tendencies for accom¬ 
plished facts. 

(y) Hegel’s denial of the principles of State morality and of the 
sanctity of international law is not in keeping with idealism, 
as commonly understood. 

{i>) Hegel identifies the State with Society. This is a profound 
mistake. However closely interrelated the State and society 
may be, the distinction between the two should be kept 
clearly in view if we are to avoid State despotism. 

(A) The Hegelian theory as a whole is abstract and metaphysical 
and far removed from the realities of life. 

UejieVs Disciph'i. Certain elements in the Hegelian conception of 
the State were advocated in an exaggerated form by later German 
political writers and militarists, notably by Neitzsche, Treitschke, 
and Bernhardi. ‘All these taught the indispensability and even the 
nobility of war ; they deified and apotheosized the State ; they main 
tained that it sets its own standards of morality; that it is not bound 
by the rules of international law except in so far as it chooses to be 
bound by them; and that every State is itself the judge of its own 
international obligations, etc.’ {23 ; 232~3K). 

T. H. Green as a Sober Idealist 

(1) Sources of Green's Thought. The sources of his thought are Plato, 
Aristotle, Rousseau, Kant and Hegel. With the Greek philosophers 
Green agrees in regarding the State as natural and necessary and the 
life of the individual as an intrinsic part of the life of the community. 
At the same time he differs from them as regards the aristocratic view 
of life held by them. While the life of self-satisfaction or self-realiza- 
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tJon was viewed by Greek thinkers as belonging to the few, Green 
adopts the democratic point of view that the life of citizenship can be 
realized by all who are capable of a common interest. 

From Rousseau, Green, like Kant and Hegel, borrows the con- 
(.'cption of‘moral freedom’ as the peculiar and distinctive quality of 
man. He assumes the free will of man—although within certain 
limits—and distinguishes between ‘negative’ and ‘positive’ freedom. 

Freedom in its true sense does not mean the freedom of being left 
alone. When the satisfaction that man seeks is not his true satisfac¬ 
tion, it may be said that his will is not free. There is no moral free¬ 
dom in such a case. Such a man is under bondage. True satisfaction 
may be described as the state of peace or blessedness. It is a state of 
mind in which the whole man has found his object. It is not the satis¬ 
faction of this or that particular desire. It is the realization of the 
whole self of man. 

Green does not accept without qualification Hegel’s dictum that 
the State is the realization of freedom or freedom objectified. Green 
does not endorse the Hegelian dictum*. ‘The Actual is the Rational 
and the Rational is the Actual*. Nor docs he give such an exalted 
place to established morality. 

In more ways than one Green departs from the teachings of 
Hegel and approaches the standpoint of Kant. Witness, for example, 
his view on individual liberty, war and international morality, where 
he is more Kantian than Hegelian. Like Kant, Green believes that 
the only good thing is a good will. Freedom is not something negative. 
It is po.sitive. On questions of re.sistance to the State, the value of 
representative government, the place of the monarch in the constitu¬ 
tion, the rationale of punishment, etc., he differs from both the 
German writers. He is at the same time a Hegelian in that he empha¬ 
sizes the moral value of the majesty of the State. Dut this emphasis is 
not at the expense of the ‘liberty of the subject*. 

(2) Green*s Theory of the State. The political philosophy of Green, 
says E. Barker, can be stated in the form of three related propositions: 
human consciousness postulates liberty; liberty involves rights; rights 
demand the State. 

Green is convinced that the best way in which the State can help 
its individual members in the life of self-realization is by provi¬ 
ding them with a system of impartial and universal rights. Rights, he 
holds, are the outer conditions necessary for man’s inner development. 
Natural rights in the sense of pre-social rights are a meaningless con- 
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ception. But natural rights in the sense of moral or ideal rights arc 
full of meaning. ‘They are necessary to the end which it is the voca- 
tionof human society to realize* (2P: 5/). The basis of rights is not 
mere legal recognition. It is a common moral consciousness. Rights 
are relative to morality rather than to law. They are the conditions 
necessary to the fulfilment of man’s moral end. 

True to the idealistic tradition, Green regards the State as natural 
and necessary. It is an ethical institution essential to the moral 
development of man. Its primary purpose is to enforce rights, even 
by compulsion, if necessary. The State is ju^fied in using force 
because it expresses the general will of the people, and by general 
will Green means the common consciousness of a common end. 
“Will, not force, is the basis of the State”. 

According to Green, the State is neither absolute nor omnipotent. 
It is limited from within and without. From within (a) it is limited 
by the fact that law can deal only with external acts and intention 
and not with motives. Therefore, the State cannot promote the good 
life directly. It can only remove obstacles to good life, (b) It is 
limited also by the fact that in exceptional circumstances the indivi¬ 
dual has the duty of resistance, (c) Green further recognizes that the 
various permanent groups within society have their own inner system 
of right and that the right of the State over them is one of adjustment. 
As E. Barker observes : ‘The State adjusts for each (group) its system 
of rights internally and it adjusts each system of rights to the rest 
externally’ (3 :43). Because of its power of adjustment, the State, 
says Green, has ultimate authority. For not adopting the pluralistic 
position wholesale, MacIver criticizes Green in these words ; ‘All 
through he is considering what the State can and therefore should do 
to secure the conditions within which man can act as a free moral 
being. But the poles of his thought are still the individual and the 
State. He does not consider how both are affected by the existence of 
other associations with other instrumentalities than political law. 
Had he done so he would have seen that the problem is not simply 
what the state should do but also what the State is permitted to do, 
surrounded as it is by other powers, limited as it is by definite organi¬ 
zations of other kinds, fulfilling functions of their own in ways of their 
own. Green remains on the verge of the modem problem of sover¬ 
eignty’ (55: 41). 

From without, Green holds, the State is limited by international 
law. Unlike Hegel and like Kant, Green believes in a universal 
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brotherhood of men. The right of every man as man to free life 
involves the conception of a common humanity and of a common 
social organism. 

(3) War. (29) Holding the above point ofview, Green’s attitude 
towards war is entirely different from that of Hegel and his German 
disciples. War, says Green, is never an absolute right. It is at best a 
relative right. It violates the right of man to free life. It may be 
‘cruel necessity*. 

Nevertheless, war is a moral wrong. The argument that those 
who kill in war do not intend to kill anyone in particular, does not 
make the violation of right any less serious. 

A second argument which is often used in defence of war is that 
in a war between civilized nations soldiers may incur the risk volun- 
rarily and that, therefore, there is no violation of the right to free life. 
Green refutes this argument. His refutation is that it does not rest 
with a man to retain or give up his right to life at his pleasure. (It is 
for the same reason that suicide is condemned everywhere). 

A third argument sometimes used by those who defend war is 
that the right to physical life may be overridden by a right arising 
from the exigencies of moral life. Green is not convinced by this 
argument. He holds that all that tlie argument in question does is 
to shift the blame of war to those responsible fur those exigencies. 
War remains a wrong just the same. The destruction of life in war 
is always wrong-doing, whoever be the wrong-doer. 

A fourth argument used by some people in defence of war is that 
war calls out certain virtues, such as heroism and self-sacrifice and 
that it is the only means of maintaining the social conditions of the 
moral development of man. As such, they argue that war is a neces¬ 
sary factor in human progress. While admitting the force of this 
argument. Green holds that destruction of life in war is always 
wrong-doing. Caesar’s wars of conquests in Gaul and the English 
wars in India were certainly followed by beneficent changes. But 
these changes. Green believes, could have been brought about by 
other means just as well. 

Hence it follows that the State, so far as it is true to its principle, 
cannot have to infringe the rights of man as man by conflicts with 
other States. War is not an essential attribute of the State in its 
perfect condition. It may belong to the State in its imperfect 
actuality. But as the State becomes more perfect, there will be less 
and less need for war. 

28 
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Therefore, we do not accept the further argument used by the 
supporters of war that conflict between States is inevitable. It is 
not because States exist, but because they do not fulfil their functions 
as States in maintaining and harmonizing general rights, that such 
conflicts are necessary. The conclusion to which Green is driven is 
that no State as such is absolutely justified in doing a wrong to 
mankind, though a particular State may be conditionally justified. 
War cannot be condemned on the ground that it is a necessary 
incident of the existence of States. There is no ground for holding 
that a State is justified in doing whatever its interests seem to require 
irrespectively of its effects on other men. War at best is only a relative 
right. 

The sixth and the final argument used in defence of war is that 
Green’s cosmopolitan view will destroy patriotism and national life 
and necessitate a universal empire. Green’s reply to this argument is 
that public spirit, to be real, must be national, but the more a nation 
becomes a true State the more does it find outlets for its national 
spirit in ways other than conflicts with other nations. 

The identification of oatriotism with militarism is a survival of 
the times when States in the full sense did not exist. Patriotism and 
militarism are by no means identical. Standing armies are a proof 
that mankind is not yet thoroughly organized into political life. 
They are due not to the development of a system of States, but to 
circumstances which witness the shortcomings of that system. 

(4) State Action. As said earlier. Green conceives State action in 
negative terms. Good life is for the most part self-earned. The State 
cannot promote it directly. All that it can and should do is to remove 
obstacles that lie before human capacity as it seeks to do ‘things worth 
doing’. A good act is good only when it is done spontaneously, that 
is, from a disinterested motive. Acts done under compulsion lose their 
moral value. What the State must do, therefore, is only to enforce 
those acts the doing of which,/roni whatever motive^ is necessary for the' 
good life within society. 

Applying the theory to the practical conditions of his day. Green 
considers ignorance, drink, and pauperism obstacles to the free expres¬ 
sion of human capacity, and is, therefore, in favour of a considerable 
range of State action in the removal of these obstacles. This point 
needs stressing because idealism is sometimes criticized as being a 
high sounding justification of hidebound conservatism. Sabine 
writes : “What Green added to liberal theory was the conception of 
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collective well being as a pre-condition of individual freedoin and 

responsibility.” 

(5) Punishment. Green’s treatment of this question is an intrinsic 
part of his theory of State action. The criminal’s will, which is anti- 
sdria), constitutes a force opposed to freedom. Punishment in such a 
case is a force directed against that force. Punishment is not inflict¬ 
ed with any direct reference to the moral guilt oi the offender in the 
past, or to his moral reformation in the future {3 : 48). 

(6) Properly. On this question, as many others, Green takes 
a liberal view for his day. He is neither a defender of private pro¬ 
perty in all its aspects nor an out-and-out critic of it. To use modern 
terminology, he is neither an individualist nor a socialist. He defends 
property in general on the ground that it is indispensable to the 
v";pression of man’s personality. It is a corollary of the right to free 
life. It is the external means by which the invisible self of man is 
made visible. It provides man an opportunity to give a concrete 
expression to his ideas, and ideals his aims and aspirations, whether 
he actually uses it to that end or not. Every man should have the 
opportunity to earn property, because every one has the capacity to 
partake of a common social good. But this capacity varies from man 
toman. Therefore, property should be unequal. Different men have 
different functions to fulfil in the life of the social whole, and inequa¬ 
lity of property is a necessary condition of it. When, however, some 
people acquire or retain property in such a manner as seriously to 
interfere with the realization of the wills of others, the State should 
step in to redeem the situation. On this ground Green justifies the 
restriction of private property in land, and opposes family settle¬ 
ments. His ideal is *a class of small proprietors tilling their own land’. 
The State is not to appropriate unearned increment. Green defends 
freedom of inheritance and freedom of trade. 

{7)-Representative Government and Practical Politics. Unlike Kant 
and Hegel, Green was a firm believer in representative government 
and an advocate of a wide franchise. He was an active liberal in 
politics and not a mere academician. ‘He had always a lively sym¬ 
pathy for the middle class and non-conformity. He had, besides, a 
keen interest in education and licensing reform.... In the civic poli¬ 
tics of Oxford he took a share which has made his name a tradition 
and an example in the university. In national politics, he was a 
liberal of the school of John Bright, and from 1867 onwards he 
appeared on political platforms* {3 :31). 
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(8) Criticism and Appreciation. Among those who have adopted 
the idealistic point of view Green seems to be the most sober. His 
justification of property in capital, his depreciation of any attempt 
on the part of the State to appropriate unearned increment, and his 
stress on the deterrent theory of punishment, may not commend 
themselves to us today. ‘But what matters is rather his principles 
than his analysis of a particular set of conditions or his suggestions of 
a particular policy. If his principles are true, each age can pro¬ 
gressively interpret their meaning to meet its own needs’. His firm 
hold on the worth of persons, his deep sense of the liberty of the 
individual, his conviction that individual good is an intrinsic part 
of social good, his refusal to raise the State to a mystical height, his 
recognition of a universal brotherhood and international law, his 
eagerness to place limits on the power of the State so that spontaneity 
in the performance of moral acts may not be deadened, his emphasis 
on rights, his view that property is a means for the expression of 
personality, and his admission that in extreme cases the individual 
has the duty of resistance—all these are as sound today as they 
were when Green’s lectures were delivered (1879-80). 

In the striking words of E. M. Burns (Ideas in Conflict p. 251) 
“Green was the most liberal of the new idealists. In fact, he is some¬ 
times considered the real father of the liberalism of the twentieth 
century. It is not concerned essentially with the life, liberty, and 
pursuit of happiness of atomistic individuals, but with its welfare of 
the whole society and especially with the welfare of its less privileged 
members. Green owed almost nothing to the natural rights, laissez 
fairs philosophy of his English predecessors’’. 

F. H. Bradley (1846-1924) is more Hegelian than Green ever was. 
In his chapter on My Station and its Duties in Ethical Studies^ Bradley 
expounds his theory of the State. E. Barker regards this theory as a 
combination of the Platonic conception of justice with the Hegelian 
conception of Sittlichkeit. Without going into the details of Bradley’s 
view of the State,, we may say that the conception of a moral organism 
is the central feature of it. The sum of relations in which man stands 
constitutes his position or station in society. It is the duty of every 
man, says Bradley, to find that position in society and fulfil the func¬ 
tions attached to it. In so doing, he obeys the law of his being. All 
this means that for the individual morality consists in the fulfilment 
of his station and its duties. 

Bradley realizes that no given State is a perfect embodiment nf 
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the ideal which he sketches. At any given time the morality of the 
State may be on a lower plane than the public conscience of the 
people or ideal morality. Again, individuals may desire to rise above 
the narrow limits of their station in the community and realize a 
cosmopolitan morality. All this may lead to the realization of ‘all 
humanity as a divine organic whole’ {3 : 66). 

The chief criticisms to which Bradley’s theory is open, are : 

(1) No careful distinction is made between the State and society. 

The State as described here is really society as well as the 
State. 

(2) ‘My station and its duties,* is a phrase didicult of interpreta¬ 

tion. It may be construed to mean that the individual 
should be satisfied with whatever lot has befallen him and 
should carry Out the duties of that station without com¬ 
plaining, even as the law of Dharma has meant in relation 
to caste. Such an interpretation would, of course, make 
idealism synonymous with hide-bound conservatism. 

B. Bosanquel {1848'1923). Hobhouse characterizes him as Hegel’s 
most modern and most faithful exponent.’ T’his is somewhat of an 
exaggeration. Wc arc safe in saying, however, that Bosanquet begins 
with Rousseau and Green, and ends almost in Hegel. 

The starting point of Bosanquet’s theory is the conception of the 
free moral will of man expounded by Rousseau. True freedom, to all 
iflealists, consists in willing rational, universal objects. The exposi¬ 
tion of Bosanquet’s doctrine falls into three stages : (1) distinction 
between the ‘actual’ will of the individual and his ‘real’ will; (2) 
connection between the ‘real’ will of the individual and the ‘general’ 
will of society ; (3) the Slate as the supreme expression of the general 
will. 

(1) Using the terms ‘actual’ and ‘real’ in a technical sense, Bosan¬ 

quet consistently uses the term ‘actual’ to describe man’s 
impulsive, unreflective, or recalcitrant will, and the term 
‘real’ to describe his rational or ‘constant’ will. 

(2) The ‘real’ will of the individual docs not stand alone. It is 

bound up with the ‘real’ wills of other individuals in society 
and becomes the ‘general’ will. This means that the 
individual can make the best of himself only in society. 

(3) The State is the perfect embodiment of the general will. The 

common life of society depends upon the law and political 
order provided by the State. 
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The various ethical institutions in society are the family, the 
neighbourhood group, the nation State, and the like. Of these the 
State is the most supreme. It is the ethical ideal. It is a source of 
all-pervading adjustments. It is an operative criticism of all institu- 
tions. In its narrow sense, it is a political organization using force. 

It puts its seal of approval on all those social efforts which are bene¬ 
ficial in their nature. 

In a broad sense, it stands for the general organization and syn- I 
thesis of life and is practically synonymous with society. This latter | 
Interpretation of the State as a working conception of life as a whole 
brings Bosanquet very close to Hegel. 

Green and Bosanquet. A close study of these two writers reveals not 
only striking resemblances, but also striking differences. 

Resemblances : 

(1) Like Green, Bosanquet assumes the indispensability of the 
State for the realization of man’s higher life. But unlike him, he 
comes close to the Hegelian conception of the free absorption of the 
individual in the spirit of a nation. 

(2) On the nature of the State and the proper sphere of State I 
action, there is little to distinguish Bosanquet’s theory from that of 
Green. Both writers believed that while the State is an ethical insti¬ 
tution, it cannot, in the very nature of the case, promote morality 
directly. 

(3) Unlike the German idealists, and particidarly Hegel, neither 
Green nor Bosanquet is a believer in absolute monarchy. True to the 
English tradition, they both believe in representative government ? 
the best form. But Bosanquet’s reverence for the State is so great 
that it may easily lead to State absolutism. 

Differences: 

(1) On the question of resistance to the State, Bosanquet adopts 
a more conservative point of view than that adopted by Green. The 
State as representing the will of the community, has the sole right of 
judging when the expressions of the individual conscience arc 
dangerous to the welfare of the community. His general conclusion 
is that the orderly processes of the State *as sole organizer of rights 
and as guardian of moral values* arc so important that the *right of 
rebellion’ may be regarded as almost negligible. 

(2) In his theory of punishment, Bosanquet departs to some 
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extent from Green. Both thinkers adopt the element of deterrence in 
punishment as the most essential. However, Bosanquet’s view is 
somewhat more positive than that of Green. 

, (3) In his treatment of war and international morality, Bosanquet 

parts company with Green most decidedly. As seen already, Green 
condemns war as wrong because it violates the i i^hts of every rational 
being to free life. Bosanquet adopts a totally ditferent point of view. 
He makes a distinction between the acts of the State as such and the 
personal acts of individual statesmen and insists that it is altogether 
inappropriate to apply to acts of the former category moral terms like 
murder and theft. 

To the question whether or not it is possible to remove these 
conflicts which arise out of the many-sidedness of life by recognizing 
humanity as a unit, Bosanquet returns a negative. His answer is 
that at present there is no organization of humanity, no connected 
communal consciousness. States are not united to one another in the 
way that individuals in a State are united together. The League of 
.^lations, he contends, was just a means to make international law 
more effective. It was not a single community. There were no com¬ 
mon aims and common life. Humanity is an aggregate rather than 
an organism. Our primary loyalty is to a quality and not to a crowd; 
it is to the best life of our own community. From a religious point of 
view one might say that both these loyalties should coincide but not 
in the practical secular life. 

Criticism and Appreciation of Bosanquet*s Tkeoty: 

(1) Hobhouse, who is a vehement critic of Bosanquet, criticizes 
him for his doctrine of the will. He holds that the distinction between 
the ‘actual’ and ‘real’ will is altogether false and claims that the 
actual is the real and the real is the actual. 

Hobhouse says that there is strictly no part of the individual which 
is more real than any other part. But we know from experience that 
one act is not exactly the same as another. We constantly differenti¬ 
ate between moods and act. By ‘actual’ Hobhouse means that all 
the acts expressive of the will—good and bad—arc there. No one 
denies that. The question is, do they all have the same quality or 
value? 

Calling to his aid the average man, John Jones, Hobhouse argues 
that if Jones is to give up his selfish will, his will must be transformed. 
Bosanquet would not use the word ‘transformed’, because the individ- 
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ual is rational even at the beginning. What Bosanquet calls ^real’, 
Hobhouse calls ‘good’, 'rational* or 'harmonious*. 

Passing from the distinction between the ‘actual’ and the ‘real’ 
will to the conception of the general will, Hobhouse asks, what 
ground is there for assuming that the harmony between the indivi¬ 
dual and society will express the true will of the individual ? Suppose 
an individual desires to get the better of others. How are we to show 
him that this is not his ‘real’ will? Hobhouse answers it by Saying, 
‘Consistency be hanged ! I’ll do what I please.’ 

When Bosanfjuet uses the phrase ‘the general will’, he has in mind 
a general scheme running through a common nature or a common 
structure. Common nature does not mean that all are identical. 
General will stands for a common social nature determining the lives 
of individuals. But it is not identically the same in every one of the 
people. Hobhouse says, ‘In quality and character, these real wills are 
indistinguishable’. 

A little later Hobhouse attempts a definition of ‘self*. In this 
definition he emphasizes physical, bodily things. He forgets that the 
things that unite us with other people are not private, personal 
things. Bosanquet, on the other hand, places it in the higher spheres. 
According to him, individuality expresses itself in the share it takes in 
the rornmon life of society. Bosanquet can quite as well work with 
Hobhousc’s phrase ‘indivulual of a higher order’ as with general will, 
'riic point to remember is that wc cannot draw hard and fast lines 
l)ctwccn two individualities, although wc can draw those lines on the 
bodily side. 

(2) Bosanquet’s conception of the social mind or social will, 
together with the related conception of a social organism, has also 
been questioned by critics. Here, again, it seems to us that Bosanquet 
stands on a much more solid ground than do his critics. 

Bosanquet Is right in insisting that only in society the individual 
can make the most of his life. No one can develop his human nature 
in a well-rounded way apart from society. This, however, is not the 
same as saying that there is no conflict between the individual and 
.society in practice, as Bosanquet is apt to hold. Ivor Brown, who 
rritici/es Bosanquet says, “This conception of the State as a social 
organism, transcending all the individual organisms that compose it 

IS.fundamentally undemocratic’(tJ ;/4-/), Nevertheless, there is 

some justification for Brown’s charge that, in his doctrine of the 
general will, Bosanquet 'puts into the hands of the governing class 
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and of those who can worm their way into that charmed circle a 
weapon of infinite menace’ (6 : 143). ‘If the concept of the social 
organism is rigorously applied the result is State-slavery on an 
unparalleled scale* {6 : 148). 

(3) As shown above, Bosanquet practically identifies the State 
with society and comes very near to a belief in the free absorption of 
the individual in the rational State. These arc blemishes in his 
theory against which we cannot defend him. 

(4) Neither can we defend Bosanquet's views on war and inter¬ 
national morality. The State is responsible for the actions of its 
agents. It is quibbling with words to say that the actions of the State 
as such are different from the acts of [its accredited, representatives. 
Both the State and its agents are^csponsible to the moral judgment 
ol the world. As Ernest Barkerjputs it, ‘If a citizen can...treat his 
own State as legally responsible for damage, it is difficult to see why a 
State, which can undergo legal responsibility, should not also under¬ 
go moral responsibility if there is any body of moral opinion to affix 
responsibility (3 : 78-9) ' Bosanquet*is too full of enthusiasm for the 
State when he claims that the State ‘has no determinate function in 
a larger community,^ but is itself the supreme community, the 
guardian of a whole moral world, but not a factor within an organised 
moral world’ (5: 302). 

Many and varied are the criticisms which have been levelled 
against the idealistic interpretation of the State. 

(1) Critics of idealism say that it is a purely abstract and meta¬ 
physical theory and that it does not ileal with realities. The con¬ 
ceptions which,it presents are far removed from the 
actual]conditions of life. Thus William James des- Oilicimof 
t ribes the idealistic theory as ‘a rationalistic philoso- Idealism and 
phy that indeed may call itself religious, but that Defence 
keeps’ out of all definite touch with concrete facts 
and joys and sorrows’. It is a purely intellectual theory. It considers 
man as a rational being and leaves out of account the other aspects 
of human nature. The State is presented in terms of conscious reason 
and will, and such factors as habit and imitation, feelings and 
passions arc entirely ignored. 

We admit that a considerable part of the teaching of the idealists 
IS abstract and metaphysical. It gives a theoretical basis to practical 
facts. Political science being a normative science will be failing in its 
duty if it does not provide us with ideal types and standards. It is not 
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a mere descriptive science. Apropos of this, Garner writes ; ‘Like 
ethics political theory is concerned with what ought to be as well as 
with what actuallv is ; the real nature of a thing is what the thing is 
when its growth is f'llly developed ; the political philosopher, there¬ 
fore, may very properly idealize the State and deal with it in its 
imaginary splendour and perfection* {23 : 238). 

When the idealist claims that the State is the product of reason 
and the rational will, he does not pretend that political life and poli¬ 
tical institutions have come into being as a result of careful reasoning. 
What he means is that, looking at the development through the ages, 
it is clear that man’s reason has been in operation all the time even 
though in an indirect and implicit manner. ‘If it had not been pre¬ 
sent, the development would have ended not, as it has done, in a 
rational system of organized life which our reason can understand, 
but in a confused amalgam of taboos and instincts and habits which 
would have no meaning, no connection, and no reason* (3 : 83). 

The idealist admits that even today, in spite of the great advan¬ 
ces that man has made in various directions, his actions are not 
often dictated by conscious reason. They are frequently the result of 
habit or unconscious limitation. 

(2) Even those who admit the importance of reason and will 
in a consideration of State life, feel at times that idealism mistakes 
ideals for actual facts. Instead of realizing the ideal, it idealizes the 
real. This tendency is particularly marked in Rousseau and Hegel. 
Hobson goes so far as to describe idealism as ‘the tactics of conserva¬ 
tism.’ The social reformer despairs of it, because it seems to preach 
‘the divine right of things as they arc*. 

This criticism is not without its justification. Aristotle idealizes 
slavery; Hegel glorifies war; and Green is able to reconcile private 
ownership of capital with his liberal tendencies. Our only defence 
is that there is no necessary connection between idealism and conser¬ 
vatism. It is quite possible to argue for a radical social programme 
on the basis of idealism as it is to argue for conservatism. The phrase 
‘removal of obstacles to good life’ is so broad as to include extensive 
State action, depending of course upon external circumstances and 
the predilections of the persons employing the idealistic theory. 

(3) In close connection with the above criticism, it is sometimes 
said that the idealistic theory is too negative in character, especially 
in the sphere of State action. The idealists hold that the State can 
deal only with external acts since it uses compulsion. It cannot deal 
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with motives. There is no way by which the State can directly pro¬ 
mote moral excellence or perfection. 

In defence of idealism, it may be said that, while the theory of 
State action is stated in negative terms, the results are positive. 
Individualism glorifies the individual and treats him as the end to 
which society is only a means. Socialism and TTegclianism go to the 
other extreme and claim for the State ‘the glamour which belongs 
to the highest self-expression by which man transcends his isola¬ 
tion (5: .YA'^///)’. English idealism, on the contrary, takes the 

middle course, although we cannot help feeling that both Green 
and Bosanquet exaggerate the purely negative aspect of State 
action. 

(4) The idealistic theory, remarks Bosanquet, is said to be too 
narrow and rigid. Critics say that this theory may have been applic¬ 
able to the simple conditions of ancient Greek City-States where no 
distinction was made between the State and society. But under the 
changed conditions of today, it is said that the State should be care¬ 
fully distinguished from society and that a more adequate place 
should be given to the permanent associations within society than 
has been given by the traditional monistic theory. 

We admit that many of the idealists fail to separate the State 
from society and that this failure leads to the sacrifice of the indivi¬ 
dual to society. At the same time, we arc not prepared to admit the 
pluralistic point of view which seeks to reduce the State to a place of 
absolute equality with other associations in society. 

Another sense in which idealism is said to be too narrow is in its 
alleged emphasis on the moral and spiritual goods of life to the 
exclusion of the material. The end of the State is assuredly good life 
or the excellence of souls. But this does not mean that the idealist 
advocates the direct promotion of good life by State action. Nor does 
it mean that he is altogether oblivious to the material needs of man. 
A perusal of Green’s theory, for instance, is sufficient to show how 
close this writer keeps to the concrete facts of social life. 

The ground on which idealism is said to be too rigid is in connec¬ 
tion with the difficulty of locating the general will. Pluralists either 
deny the conception of the general will altogether or claim that each 
permanent association within society has a general will and persona¬ 
lity of its own. The idealist docs not refuse to admit that groups or 
associations other than the State can have a will and personality of 
their own. All that he wants is that the State should be given a 
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unique place in society on account of the special tasks which it is 
called upon to perform. 

Joad denounces idealism as unsound in theory, untrue to fact, 
and liable to extend a dangerous sanction to the more unscrupulous 
actions of existing States in the sphere of foreign policy. 

(a) Both Joad and Maciver claim that the idealists identify the 

State with society and that this is a serious flaw in their 
theory. This criticism is no doubt applicable to the German 
idealists and to such British idealists as Bradley and Bosan* 
quet; but is not applicable to such sober idealists as Green. 
Maciver argues that the community may be regarded as 
possessing ‘an enduring mind (55: ^5/),* but not the State. 

(b) We agree with Joad when he argues that to say that man 

cannot develop himself fully apart from the State is not 
to accept the omnipotence of the State. But the assumption 
that he makes that the idealists as a whole believe in the 
omnipotence of the State is a mistake. We have already seen 
how narrowly Green and Bosanquet limit the sphere of State 
action. Joad draws a false contrast between the individual 
and the State when he writes: ‘The State exists for indivi* 
duals, individuals do not exist for the State {41:18).* 

(r) Roth Joad and Maciver consider the distinction between the 
‘re.d’ and ‘actual’ will as unsound in theory and unreal in 
practice. Joad defines ‘real’ will ‘as a will to carry out every 
decision of the majority of an association to which I belong’ 
(41:19). 

(d) Maciver, in particular, attacks the idealistic doctrine of 
the personality of the State. His argument is that a State 
consists of persons, but that does not make the State a 
person any more than a grove of trees is itself a tree or 
a colony of animals an animal. 

Many of the criticisms of Maciver and other opponents of 
idealism apply to individual governments, but do not apply to the 
State as such. The mist.ike made by some idealists is in identifying 
the actual government of the day with their ideal State. 

While not apologizing for extreme forms of idea- 
Apprfcialion lism, as found in Hegel, we believe that the sober 
of Idealism idealism of the type presented by Green has much to 

commend it. 

(1) It maintains a close connection between ethics and politics. 
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and rightly holds that no political progress is possible apart from the 
application of the highest moral principles to our individual and 
social lives. Separation of politics from ethics is disastrous to both. 

(2) It insists on the organic unity of society and shows clearly 
bow society is held together by the State. Individual development is 
impossible in isolation. The true good of the inrlividual is to find his 
proper place in the common life of society. 

(3) It holds that the highest forna of good is a self-earned good. 
Any form of State action which is a hindrance to the spontaneous 
performance of morality stands self-condemned. Individual initia¬ 
tive, enterprise, and originality should have free scope for their 
manifestation in every well-ordered society. 

(4) Idealists are justified in placing before us a goal towards 
which political progress may be directed. To the extent to which 
this ideal is a mere Utopia or the product of one’s fancy, it is futile. 
But to the extent to which it is based upon what we know of human 
nature and the practical conditions of social life, it is valuable. The 
ideal presented by the idealists is capable of realization. It is not an 
idle dream. 

Summing up the case for idealism, Garner writes : *It may be 
said of much of the criticism which has been directed against the 
idealistic theory that it is unfair, exaggerated and based upon a 
misconception of the theory itself. In so far as the idealists exalted 
the State above all other human associations, regarded it as indis¬ 
pensable to the realization of the good life, and held that, as such, it 
is entitled to the loyalty of the citizen and may demand sacrifices of 
him to preserve its existence, that it is the sole source of law and of 
rights, and that in it alone, is the individual capable of realizing fully 
the ends of his existence, and that without it human progress and 
civilization would be impossible, the theory is entirely sound and 
irreproachable’ (23: 238). 

Pragmatism in Politics 

Pragmatic Criticism ojthe Idealist Theory: 

It should be made clear at the outset that Laski was not a pro¬ 
found philosophical thinker. He was not interested in metaphysics 
and never devoted himself to a serious study of the problems of 
speculative philosophy. But in his youthful days he became tempera¬ 
mentally associated with the pragmatic movement in contemporary 
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American philosophy.^ The ideas of the American pragmatists influ¬ 
enced his outlook at this stage to a considerable extent. He acknow- 
ledges a profound intellectual indebtedness to the pragmatic 
philosophy of William James who was a source of great ideological 
inspiration to him.* Laski, therefore, criticizes the idealist theory 
from the point of view of pragmatism. 

It isfrom William James and other pragmatists that Laski borrows 
his empirical method which he regards as the only adequate method 
in scientific inquiry. He considers the work of these philosophers in 
discrediting metaphysical absolutism as of lasting benefit to humanity. 
He feels that the monistic dogma has been a stumbling-block in the 
way of all progress. Absolutism has always been a rationalized plea 
in favour of the status quo. Ethically, it has always endeavoured to 
bridge over the distinction between good and evil because the abso¬ 
lute must be a harmonious whole. Idealism has always preached 
acquiescence in the evil rather than struggle against it. Laski recoils 
frotn the wooden uniformity of monistic systems in order to seek 
comfort in the pluralistic universe of James. 

Scientific Method and Pragmatism: 

Laski once himself explained the cause of his unusual interest in 
the pragmatic philosophy. ‘‘The real cause of the sudden interest in 
pragmausm,” he tells us, “was the impact of scientific method and 
its immense social consequences upon a pure metaphysics which, in 
the cloistered atmosphere of academic life, made a futile distinction 
between thought and deed, between theory and practice. Pragmatism 
was an attempt at their integration. It urged the need to recognize 
that thought is an instrument of life, and that in life the process of 
which thought is a part seeks to verify hypotheses which are expected 
to prove capable, as they are applied, of satisfying the demands men 
make out of their experience” {121:726). 

A Philosophy of the Modern Age: 

Pragmatism is essentially a philosophy of the modern age, having 
its rise within the twentieth century. It is essentially a philosophy of 


1 W.Y. Elliott: “The Pragmatic Revolt in Politics”, Chapter V—“The 
Politics ol Mr. H J. Laski”; 142-76 (1st Ed. 1928). 

2. Harold J. Laski: “The Problem of Sovereignty,” p. 23; “The Foundations 
of Sovereignty”, p. 169; “A Grammar of Politics”, p. 261. 
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life as distinct from the philosophy of abstractions. It is not only a 
philosophy but also a movement, a programme of action and a way 
of “It makes philosophy”, as Laski says, “an activity for the 
marketplace and not a debate upon definitions confined to the 
cloister. Indeed, it may well claim that it has the immense merit of 
insisting upon the importance of philosophy to ordinary people 
instead of depriving them of its instruction by transforming it into a 
monkish vocation for a handful of scholars. Tn its essence, it urges 
upon the philosopher the need, if he would find the meaning of truth 
and good, to find them in the experience of daily life” (95:726). 

Pragmatism of William James'. 

The fundamental message of pragmatism is the spirit of youth, 
adventure, and experimentation. “A pragmatist,” says James, “turns 
his back resolutely and once for all upon a lot of inveterate habits 
dear to professional philosophers. He turns away from abstractions 
and insufficiency, from verbal solutions, from bad a/>r/ori reasons, 
from fixed principles, closed systems, and pretended absolutes and 
origins, He turns towards concreteness and adequacy, towards fact, 
towards action''and towards power. That means the empiricist 
temper regnant and the rationalist temper sincerely given up. It 
means the open air and possibilities of nature, as against dogma, 
artificiality, and a pretence of finality in truth.”^ The importance of 
the ideas of James can be judged from the serious controversy they 
immediately precipitated in the contemporary philosophical world 
md from the loud denunciations they received from the idealist 
philosophers.® 

Ikalism and Pragmatism Compared : 

There is a world of difference between the traditional idealistic 

1. W.Y. Elliott: "The Pragmatic Revolt in Politic^’’ Chapter I pp. 45-68. 

2. Williamjames: “Pragmatism”, p. 51. 

3. Laski makes an interesting comment on this controversy:—“I venture the 
Suess that no small part of the angry debate which centred around the discussion of 
pragmatism forty and fifty years ago is set in a social framework of very coiuidera- 
ble interest. The major exponents of pragmatism, Williamjames in the first place, 
and John Dewey in the second, were both Americans who so restated the central 
problems of philosophy that for the first time since the great debate between 
otticial theology and the Darwinians they coounanded the interest and attention of 
the whole civilized world”. (Qjuoted from “The American Democracy”, Chapter 
XIV, p. 726). 
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and the new pragmatic approach to philosophy. While idealism is 
monistic, dctermin'st and rationalistic in outlook, the pragmatism 
of James is pluralistic, evolutionary, voluntaristic and empirici>t in 
temper. I'he idealist takes a highly abstract but quite conservative 
and stationary view of the world. The pragmatist on the contrary 
interprets the world in a positivistic, experimentalist and progressive 
way. While idealism is a philosophy of the status quo, pragmatism 
is a philosophy of social change, evolution and progress {121:446). 

Pragmatic Theory of Knowledge: 

Reality, as conceived by the pragmatists, is fluid, changing, 
evolving and constantly transforming itself into something new. It is 
neither mental nor material but vital. The pragmatic epistemology 
denies the correspondence and coherence theories of truth and evolve-, 
its own instrumental theory of truth.^ Laski is attracted by the prag- 
matic epistemology as its necessary consequence is the empiricist 
outlook that condemns as unwarranted the rationalistic search for 
cosmic unity. In other words, the pragmatic epistemology enables 
him to formulate his pluralistic conception of the world. The world 
of the pragmatists is pluralistic not only in the spatial sense but also 
in the temporal sense. James says, “Mind engenders truth upon reality. 
Our minds arc not here simply to copy a reality that is already com¬ 
plete. They are here to complete it, to add to its importance by their 
own rcmotlelling of it, to decant its contents, so to speak, into a more 
significant shape. In point of fact, the me of most of our thinking is 
to help us to chamie the world.”* Thus the purpose of James to rouse 
the philosophers from their ‘monistic slumber’ is fulfilled. 

Pragmatism as Unconscious Ally of Idealism : 

The most serious criticism that can be levelled against the prag¬ 
matic theory is that it is an unconsciousally of idealism which it wants 


1. Wiiii.'ini James: ' Pragmatism", p. 201. “True ideas," says James, “are 
those that we can assimilate, validate, corroborate and verify. False ideas are those 
that we cannot... .'i'he truth of an idea is not a .stagnant property inherent in it 
i'nith happens to an idea. It becomes true, is made true by events. Its verity is m 
fact an event, a process; the process namely of its verifying itself, its verification. 
Its validity is the process of its validation’’. 

2. William James: Letter to the “New York 'Vimes”, November 3, 1907 quote*! 
by Ralph H. Gabriel in “The Course of American Democratic Thought", p. 286. 
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to refute. It is true that the idealist writers have taken grave objec¬ 
tions to certain aspects of the pragmatic theory but the whole 
controversy seems artificial when the broad results of the two theories 
arc critically examined. As Laski himself later realised, the idealist 
and the pragmatist arrive at similar conclusions by travelling a diffe- 
I cut route {121:447 ). Josiah Royce was the most prominent American 
idealist who criticized vehemently some of the new assumptions of 
William James. But to an independent observer, the differences bet¬ 
ween their philosophies seem quite supci ficial and the points of 
similarity really remarkable. While Royce justifies his belief in the 
Absolute on rationalistic grounds, James is prepared to revere the 
Absolute as a pragmatic need of the finite human beings. Thus even 
monism appears in the philosophy of James from the side-door. “Is 
not James,” asks Laski in disillusionment, “driven to admit that we 
all end in the bosom of the Absolute, even if he permits himself to 
hope that the Absolute is—if we only will hard enough—perhaps a 
little less Absolute than Royce had prophesied ? And if that be the 
iii*;ht conclusion, are we not bidden to find fulfilment less in the 
arrival at our own end than in the journey down that road which is 
the way to which the Absolute compels us” {121:449). 

It seems that much of the sound and fury of the pragmatist fails 
to hit the mark. It is all the more ridiculous when it is understood 
that this sound and fury is directed against an idealism which is most 
probably its ideological ally. It has been rightly pointed out that 
‘radical empiricism^ of the pragmatic thinker logically leads to sub¬ 
jective idealism and solipsism. Pragmatism also compromises its 
position by acknowledging the Absolute as the fulfilment of finite 
wills. It means that the pragmatist substitutes a voluntaristic route 
for the rationalistic one of the Hegelian idealist but, nevertheless, 
arrives at the same destination. Thus it seems that the victory gained 
by the pragmatist over his idealistic adversary is at best a pyrrhic 
victory. 

Liberal Temper of Pragmatism: 

Pragmatism became a popular philosophy primarily due to its 
liberal temper as opposed to the conservative temper of contemporary 
idealism. But the distinction suggested here is mainly a distinction of 
emphasis and not that of quality. Sometimes it has been suggested 
that pragmatism is a philosophy of “cosmic republicanism”. But this 
description is nothing more than a figure of speech. To equate idea- 
29 
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lism with evolution and stability way be correct but to identify the 
pragoiatic creed with a cult of revolution and anarchy cannot be 
justified. The ideas of James and Dewey may be less conservative 
than those of Bradley and Bosanquet but they are certainly not more 
liberal or radical than those of Royce or Green who are both idealists. 

Middle-Class Philosophy: 

As t.aski subsequently realised, pragmatism and neoidealbm in 
modern philosophy represent the same social background. They are 
both essentially middle class philosophies. They are both byproducts 
of the same economic and social forces. While the philosophy of the 
Oxford idealists symbolizes the spirit of a triumphant English 
bourgeoisie, the struggling American bourgeoisie has chosen the 
pragmatic cult of James as the intellectual medium of its self-expres¬ 
sion (7^/: 166). It is to be noted that pragmatism remained a source 
of ideological inspiration to Laski only during the pluralistic phase of 
his ptolitical outlook. The influence of James on Laski’s thought 
declined as his political theory drifted away from pluraUsm. 

Impact of Pragmatism on LaskVs Thought'. 

There are three important points of contact between the pragmatic 
phMosophy of James and the pluralistic political theory of Laski. In 
the first place, the argument against the sovereign power of the state 
sounds peculiarly like the protest against the all-inclusiveness of the 
Absolute. Secondly, it is submitted by both Laski and James that the 
“experimentalist^* method is the only valid method of scientific 
inquiry in. their re.speciive spheres of study. Thirdly, the pragmatic 
cult of James and the pluralistic theory of Laski are essentially the 
dogmas of conservative reconciliation. They can in no case be regar¬ 
ded as radical doctrines having any kind of revolutionary potentiality. 
It cannot be inferred from the above that there is a logical or 
necessary connection between philosophical pragmatism and political 
pluralism. It merely shows that both these theories have been cast in 
a kindred psychological temper.^ 

Inadequacy of Pragmatic Pluralism'. 

Finally, we find that both James and Laski had to modify or even 
abandon their pluralistic views in philosophy and politics respectively 

1. G.H. Kung: ''Political Pluralism—A Study in Gontearporary Political 
Theory”. Chapter VI li: 206-7. 
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which they so tenaciously upheld in their youth. James modified his 
pragmatic pluralism to profess a conditional belief in the Absolute as 
a moral holiday.^ Laslei abandoned his political pluralism because 
it did not explain the impact of econcnnic forceson political evolution. 
He adopted a revised form' of Marxism because it alone could give a 
satisfactory answar to contemporary problems in various spheres. 
The conversion! of Laski and James to new monistic ideals demons* 
irated the insufficiency or incompetence of the pluralistic ideal in the 
realms of political and philosophical theory to a great extent. 

Rejection of the Ethical Conception of the State: 

Laski has rejected the ethical conception of the state as pro¬ 
pounded by various thinkers of the idealist school from Hegel to 
CJrecn. But he doe.s not suggest, as Machiavclli and Hobbes did, 
that ethical questions are irrelevant in political science, rhis is 
evident from the fact that he pleaded resolutely for the ‘sovereignly’ 
of the individual conscience as against the sovereignty of an imper¬ 
sonal brute force called the state. Thus the pluralistic protest against 
state sovereignty is basically a protest of the moralist. 

The ethical ideas of Laski have been set forth in relation to his 
conception of conscience and the theory of allegiance. His approach 
in ethics is similar to that of an intuitionist but not identical with it. 
Ilis theory of allegiance is in essence a doctrine of moral pluralism. 

Internal and External Standards of Moral Judgment: 

There are two important standards by which the actions of 
human beings are judged to be right or wrong. The standard of 
moral judgment may be either external or internal. If it is external, 
it may be custom, law or the state. If it is internal, it is intuition or 
conscience. Laski prefers the internal standard of moral judgment 
to the external' standard and thus adopts an intuitionist position in 
ethics. The external standard leads to moral determinism leading to 
regimentatioaof personality. It preaches obedience to some form of 
authority. Laski believes in libertarian ethics which proclaims the 
sovereignty of conscience. “Freedom means self-expression,” says 
Laski, “and the secret of freedom is courage. No man ever remains 
free who acquiesces in what he knows to be wrong. His business as a 
citiaen is to act upon the instructed judgment of his conscience.”* 

1. Ibid, p. 203. 

2. Harold J. Laski: 'The Dangers of (M>edtence*’,p. 7 (1930 fid.). 
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Pluralism ar an Ally of Individualismi 

It is obvious that Laski’s conception of conscience as the supreme 
factor in moral action involves an individualistic attitude to human 
personality. In the moral sphere, pluralism appears as an ally of 
individualism. Laski’s ideas are in this respect in fundamental har¬ 
mony with those of John Stuart Mill as propounded by him in 
his brilliant essay on liberty. In opposition to Bradley, Bosanquet 
and Green, Laski continues in contemporary British thought the 
individualistic traditions of Locke and Mill. Attachment to indi¬ 
vidual liberty conceived primarily in intellectual and moral terms is 
the characteristic feature of Laski’s political thought not only during 
the pluralistic phase but also after his adoption of a Marxian approach 
to world problems. 

The Source of Moral Sanction in the General Will: 

The idealists think that the standard of moral judgment cannot 
be left to the capricious wills of individuals which are many and 
conflicting. The source of moral sanction should be sought in an 
ideal fixed by an external authority which harmonises and transcends 
the conflicts of actual wills. As the organized expression of the 
general will of the community, the state is the most adequate moral 
agency to prescribe morality for its citizens. While the conscience 
or the actual will of the individual may be capricious, irrational and 
immoral, the general will is by definition precise, moral and rational. 
The citizen, therefore, cannot rationally and morally disobey the 
state. This is the monistic ethical position in political theory. The 
reply of Laski would be that only a conceptual state having a cerebral 
existence in the minds of the idealist philosophers can represent the 
so-called general will. The states as they exist in the world of the 
empiricist can represent only the will of those individuals or groups 
who form the ruling class at a particular moment of history. Prag*. 
matically speaking, .the will of the state at a particular time is the 
will of the government of the day. 

Irrational Acts of Government: 

As the government is composed of fallible men, the will of the 
state which expresses itself through the law, orders and decrees of its 
government cannot always be rational and moral. History shows that 
there can be no a priori moral distinction between the governors and 
the governed. There are circumstances when acquiescence in the 
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wUl of the State is immoral. There arc indeed situations in which 
resistance to the will of the state becomes a moral duty of its citizens. 

A Negro citizen in the United States is morally bound to resist the 
state that passes discriminatory laws against his race. A colonial 
subject is similarly entitled to rise in rebellion against the imperialistic 
state that oppresses his people. Thus the nioral superiority of the 
conscience as the standard of moral judgment U obvious. 

The Doctrine of Plural Allegiance: 

This repudiation of the monistic ethical position in political theory 
enables Laski to formulate his theory of plural allegance. The theory 
of plural allegiance is an immediate consequence of his conception 
of conscience the standard of moral judgment. Laski thinks that the 
stite is not entitled on moral grounds to claim the total allegiance of 
its citizens. The moral pre-eminence claimed by the sovereign state 
for its own will over the wills of all other groups in all circumstances 
cannot be justified rationally. Man is a creature of competing loyal¬ 
ties and Laski cannot accept on a priori grounds that loyalty to the 
state is the highest loyalty irrespective of the circumstances in which 
that loyalty is demanded. A pacifist is morally justified to defy the 
law of conscription. A miner can similarly resist the state if it attacks 
his trade union rights. A citizen who is persecuted for his religious 
convictions cannot be expected to acquiesce in that persecution on 
moral grounds. There are a number of circumstances in which loyalty 
to group ideal may be morally far superior to loyalty to state ideal. The 
state must prove the moral wholesomeness of its command before it 
expects the allegiance of its citizens to the purposes of that command; 

The doctrine of plural allegiance is in essence Laski’s protest 
against “a world in which the supporters of conventional morality 
are anxious at all costs to legislate against the diversities of which 
they disapprove” {125 : P). He feels that diversity is the sign of a 
vital social order. The monistic ideal which suppresses this diversity 
creates morally depraved individuals. The doctrine of absolute 
allegiance to the state retards the moral aspirations and sentiments 
of its people. A worker who is imprisoned for participating in a 
strike, a Jew who is prcsecuted for his religious belief, a writer whose 
book is banned for containing dangerous thoughts, or the Quaker 
who is punished for his opposition to warfare cannot give their abso¬ 
lute allegiance to the state which treats them in that manner. This 
kind of monistic state is the antithesis of all morality {125 : 11-30). 
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Objections to the Theory of Plural Allegiance: 

There is a logical difficulty in Laski’s moral assumptions. The 
conception of conscience as the moral standard of judgment docs not 
explain the fact that society also consists of people having essentially 
depraved consciences and these people may create chaos and anarchy 
if left free to follow their consciences. He does not suggest a demarca¬ 
tion line between vulgar opposition of a depraved conscience and 
the honest protest of a beneficial dissent.^ 

Whatever the merits of the doctrine of plural allegiance as an 
ethical ideal, it is impracticable as a sociological formula. In practice 
it may result in mutual conflicts of loyalties sometimes leading to 
violent clashes between hostile groups. Thus it will perpetuate a 
system of doctrinaire anarchy.® Laski himself foresaw this objection 
to this argument when he wrote, “It is objected that this is a doctrine 
of anarchy. If men are to disobey because they disbelieve, there is, it 
is said, an end of social peace; and in a period of violence it is never 
justice that triumphs. To argue, therefore, that a man must act upon 
the dictates of his conscience, to insist that there are times when the 
law may be rightly disregarded, is to attack the foundations of public 
well-being. We must approach the state in fear and trembling. Wc 
must rctnemlicr that its habits, its traditions, its purposes are born of 
the inherited wisdom of the past. Who are we, it is said, with what 
Burke called “our little 8t<H k of reason”, to pit our judgment against 
the immense induction for which it stands” (725 : 21), This is the 
classic case against his theory of plural allegiance and the subjectivist 
standard of moral judgment. 

The Conservative Argument Refuted: 

This kind of argument has been the traditional line of defence of 
all conservatives in moral and political philosophy. “The argument”, 
says Laski, “has the appearance of power; but, in fact, it is wholly 
void of substance. The present conditions are not just merely because 
they are the present conditions; theyarejust to thedegree that justice 
is inherent in them. An American would not condemn Washington 
for 1776; few Frenchmen would doubt the justice of 1789; fewer 
Englishmen would deny the common sense of 1688. But Washington 
and all other revolutionaries have had, at some moment, to make the 

1. C. H-Kung: “Political Pluralisin—A study in Contemporary Political 
Thcoiy*', Chapter IX : 240-41. 

2. Ibid. Chapter IX: 241-47. 
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decision to disobey; and the decision has involved the judgment that 
their view of the future must be pitted against that for which tradi¬ 
tional authority has declared. Obviously enough, we must make our 
protest proportionate to the event. VVe need not march out with 
machine guns because the income-tax in-’pcctor has assessed us 
wrongly. But if the state to which we are r educed is that of the 
French peasant in 178*), or the Russian peasant in 1917, it is difficult 
to see why the wisdom of our ancestors should be dignitied by the 
name of wisdom” {125 : 21-22). 

Laski's Ethical Ideals more Radical: 

It cannot be denied that the ethical ideals of Laski arc more pro¬ 
gressive and radical than thoscof the idcaliats. They are also valuable 
as instruments of social and political change although to a limited 
extent. But the grave defect of the pluralistic ideal of Laski’s ethics 
is that it suffers from an undue subjectivistic bias. While emphasiz¬ 
ing the subjective source of moral judgment, he ignores the impor¬ 
tance of the objective content of that judgment. The conscience of a 
democrat resisting the fascist state and the conscience of a fascist 
revolting against the liberal state cannot be equally moral. There 
ought to be an objective moral criterion for the ethical evaluation of 
political attitudes. 
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NATIONALISM, IMPERIALISM, AND 
INTERNATIONALISM 

Definition of Terms—Nation and Nationality 

\ X 7RITERS on political science are not all agreed on the precise 
^ ’ meaning of the terms ‘nation*, ‘nationality*, and ‘Nationalism’ 
The word ‘nation’ is derived from the Latin word ‘na/io* which 
means ‘birth* or ‘race*. This does not mean, however, that national¬ 
ism and racialism are identical conceptions. In the 
century the term ‘nation’ was used to. describe the population of.a 
State in respect of its racial unity, and this meaning, says Bernard 
Joseph, has in a large measure persisted up to this day. During the 
French Revolution the term ‘nation’ came into great popularity and 
was used to mean ‘patriotism*. ‘^tion^t}L.was. at. this pe rigd a 
collective sentiment’ {43 : 20). 

Since the ninctccuih century, however, the terms ‘nation’ and 
‘nationality’ have assumed quite definite meanings. The term ‘nation’ 
conveys the ideal of political independence or sovereignty (either 
actually attained or desired); while ‘nationality’ is largely a non¬ 
political concept and can exist even under foreign domination. It is 
a psychological quality, although it is often used to convey an ethical 
and cultural conception as well. Interpreted in this manner, ‘nation* 
and ‘nationality’ arc not identical conceptions. A nation, meaning 
the population of a self-governing State, may very well include 
several nationalities. Thus, while ,Great Britain is n single nation, 
it consists of four distinct nationalities—the English, the Scots, 
the Welsh and the .North Irish. As soon as a nationality acquires 
political unity and sovereign independence,^t becomes a pafion. 
According to Lord Bryce, ‘The sentiment of nationality is that feeling 
or group of feelings which makes an aggregate of men conscious of 
ties, not being wholly either political or religious, which unite them 
in a community which is, either actually or potentially, a nation* 
(7 : 118). The term ‘national group* is used to designate a commun- 
(456) 
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ity in which nationality is still in the making and the ‘will to live* as 
a nation is still lacking. 

The terms which are coHiused-oaost ‘oatioaalUy* and 
‘nationalism.’. ‘Nationalism’is,times used to descrihc an exaggerat¬ 
ed sentimca.L of^jiationality bordering on aggressiveness. This 
perverted sentiment which sees nothing but good in one’s own nation 
and its deeds is not true nationalism. Rightly understood, nationalism 
stands for the historical process by which nationalities are transformed 
into political units and for the legitimate right of a people who form 
a distinct and vigorous nation or nationality to a place in the sun. 

The Meaning of Nationality. ^ R- Zinrnnffm ytfrin>s; ‘ Natio nality, 
like religioiy-is .subjegitye; psychologi cal: a ^ndition ol^^mind; a 
s piritu al ppssession; a way o f ff cling : thinking and Hvjng.’ According 
to the same author, nationality is not a^pplitical but an educational 
conception^ Broadly speaking, if a people feels itself to be a national¬ 
ity, it is a nationality. Nationality is only accidentally a political 
question, but primarily it is a spiritual and educational question. 
According to Ernest Renan, a nation is a soul, a spiritual principle. 
“To have suffered, rejoiced, and hoped together” makes a people a 
nation. 

Bringing out the difference between a ‘national state’ and 
‘nationality’, G. J. H. Hayes writes : ‘A national state is always based 
on nationality, but a nationality may exist without a national state. 
A state is essentially political, nationality is primarily cultural and 
only incidentally political’ {23 : 5). 

Factors of Nationality. Writers on political science have discussed 
at great length the factors which constitute nationality. But they are 
all agreed that none of the factors which they discuss is absolutely 
essential, although without some of them at least, no nationality can 
truly exist. There is no universal law which can be laid down regard- 
ing the relative importance of these various factors. In the Western 
world, rel igion has long since ceased to be a factor of AJUioiUtUty. 
Butin particularly in India, it is still a force toJ^execkoned 

with. Where certain factors of nationality are weak in a given 
country, it is necessary to strengthen other factors if nationality is to 
survive at all. 

(i) Geographical Unity . There can be no doubt that a naturally 
defined territory or geographical unity, often described by the name 
‘hQmftl;^pf^*^ y a tw in the formation and CQntinuanCC of 

Qatio^lity. Several exceptions to this statement may, howev^^ Be 
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found. For ages the Jews had no national home, of their own. Yet 
the hope that some day Palestine would be restored to them kept 
alive and gave strength to the Jewish nationality. The boundary 
between Germany and France is artiheial: and yet in both, these 
countries there are very strong nationalities. 

Where there is no national home or no hope of securing one, it is 
difficult to acquire or develop the spirit of nationality. The £Xpsies 
jiave never had a settled abode* accustomed as they are to wandering 
from place to place. The Romans of old, in exchanging their home* 
land for a world empire lost their nationality. 

Naturally marked geographical boundaries are an immense aid 
to nationality owing to various reasons. In the first place geography 
and climate have a definite bearing upon the character and physique 
of a people. They tend to create common physical, mental, and 
psychological trails, thereby aiding co-operation and mutual under¬ 
standing among people. 

In the second place, human sympathies are limited, and at the 
present stage of man’s development a national home seems to be 
the most suitable geographical unit for the drawing out of the 
altruistic feelings and emotions of man. There was a time when such 
feelings and emotions were confined to one’s village or tribe. But in 
all progressive countries these narrow loyalties have given place to a 
national loyalty. 

A third reason for stressing a naturally defined territory as an 
important factor of nationality is that human beings share with 
animals a love of their habitat. There is an instinctive attachment 
on the part of every human being to the land of his birth. The love 
of one’s country is intensified during exile. 

So far as India is concerned, it was a distinct geographical entity, 
marked ofl' from the rest of the world until the partition in 1947. 
‘Country’ is the most suitable geographical unit for the calling out of 
the highest patriotic feelings. If India is to survive in the modern 
world, it is necessary that we should at once replace village politics, 
caste politics and tribal politics by national politics. 

Mr. Ruthnaswamy rightly argues that if the people of India have 
their rights, so has the land of India. It ‘has its own rights and 
liberties, its own interest and importance*. India is our national 
home, a sacred land ; and it is the duty of every son of India to 
‘project his country so that the people will become aealous of the 
country, of her freedom and progress. The figure of India, its form, 
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beauty, river, sand, hills, its flora and fauna must be made known to 
every man, woman and child in India. Tourist and travel agencies 
must organiEC tours of common folk to all parts of the country. 

(ii) I dentity of R acial Type or Racial Unity. Racial integrity is put 
'forward by some writers as a helpful factor in the formation and 
strengthening of nationality. Zimmern gives it a high place but 
Bryce regards it as merely one of the factors in (renting the sentiment 
of nationality. Mazzini, on the other hand, holds that race is not 
essential to nationality. Renan is of opinion that ‘race is something 
which makes and unmakes itself and has no application to politics’. 
J. H. Rose claims that only in a very crude form does nationality 
depend on race. ‘Purity*, says Hayes, ‘if it exists at all, exists 
nowadays only among uncivilized tribesmen*. Pillsbury writes, ‘In the 
determination of national lines, in general, race is no more 
important. There is no pure race in any nation. Man is everywhere 
a mongrel.’ Even_Mussolii]iooce said ; ^accis^aikieliug^nQt a reality. 
Nothing will ever make me believe that biologically pure races can 
be shown to exist today.’ 

The weight of academic opinion thus seems to he on the side of 
those who give a relatively low place to race. Modern Switzerland 
and Canad.a are frequently quoted as examples of people of differeht 
racial origins living together and forming a strong nationality. For 
several generations the United Statea ha.s been ‘the melting-pot of 
nations’. For ourselves, we believe that racial unity is a powerful tie 
of nationality, but it is not indispensable to it. It is a more important 
factor in the earlier stages of nationality than in the later. In the 
United States there is a great diversity of racial slock, but at the same 
time there is a dominant racial group, descended from the ‘Old 
Immigrants’, which is able to give a tone to the national life of the 
country. 

When wc are dealing with unity of race asa factor aiding national¬ 
ity, it is well to remember that racism in the modern world is an 
enemy of mankind. Apropos of this, E. M. Burns writes, “From the 
ancient Hebrews to the descendants of the Boers in South Africa 
exponents of the doctrine of master race have sought to bolster their 
rights to conquer and rule by claiming for themselves inherent 
superiority over their victims”(90 : 4^7). The French aristocrat, dc 
Gobineau (1816-1882) stood for the superiority of the so-called Aryan 
race, including the Greeks, Romans, Persians and Teutons. H. S. 
Chamberlain (1855-1927), an Englishman who lived in Germany, 
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picked up the idea of race supremacy from Gobineau and applied it 
to the Teutons. He excluded the Persians and Indians from his 
purview of Aryans 11 was his ideas that largely contributed to the 
growth of Nazi fascism. 

(Hi) Unit^of Idia uadJdeals or q Common Culture. If nationality 
is primarily a cultural conception, unity of ideas and ideals is indeed 
an important element in it. Uni^of culture includes common cus¬ 
toms and mannerij co mmo n traditions an3 literatuj;e, cogunoaiSilk- 
lore, epics, and art. It also stands for ‘a certain dominant view of 
life with its common standards, duties and prohibitions’. Unity of 
ideas and ideals draws people close together and creates in them an 
esprit de corps which cannot easily be-destroyed. 

National literature, education, culture and art may be both the 
cause and effect of nationality. While national literature does not, 
by itself, create nationality, it can strengthen the sentiment of 
nationality. In recent times, national literature has playgdlja nottable 
part in the rejuvenation of Bohemian and Serbian natioualhies. 
‘National literature makes a large contribution to the development 
of nationality by striving to create and maintain national traditions 
and by endearing the national history to the nationality. It is the 
vehicle of national traditions* {43 ; 114). 

National education can play an important part in creating a 
similarity of outlook on life and in setting up the same or similar 
standards. The teaching of citizenship in the form of ‘Americani¬ 
zation’ has gone a long way in moulding the diverse racial and cul¬ 
tural groups of the United States into a single powerful nationality. 
Wljcn mishandled, as in the case of Nazi Germany, national educa¬ 
tion can easily lead to national bigotry and prejudice. National 
education, if rightly used, ‘serves the necessary purpose of creating a 
moral unity, a common understanding of right and wrong, a com¬ 
munity of ideas in most matters and social intercourse amongst all 
the members of a nationality’ {43 : 118). 

National history and tradition also become vital factors in the 
creation of national culture. Ramsay Muir Says: ‘Heroic achieve¬ 
ments, agonies heroically endured, tl^cse are the sublime food by 
which the spirit of nationhood is nourished.’ A legitimate pride in 
the past, a wholesome confidence in the present, a buoyant hope for 
the future, all strengthen and sustain the national spirit. 

If Indian nationality is to become a plant of vigorous growth, 
stress should be laid on the unity of ideas and ideals which underlies 
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Indian culture. Both Hindu and Musliia. cultures have influenced 
each other s much so that Indian or Pakistani Islam today is not 
the Islam of Arabia or of otfier Muslim countries nearby. Therefore, 
our culturaf differences need not be exaggerated ; and if only proper 
understanding between the two major communities can be secured 
many of these differences will sink to the background. A national 
system of education is the supreme need of ihe hour. There is an 
urgent need for the rewriting of our history, omitting all exaggerated 
references to bloody wars and persecutions in the relations between 
the two communities. In this connection it may be noted that the 
Catholics and Protestants in some of the European countries have 
fought more bloody battles than the Hindus and Muslims have in 
India, but have settled down peacefully now. 

(lo) Uni^v (jf Lang uage. The most obvious element of nationality 
is language. R amsay M uir believes that language counts for more 
than race in the moulding of a nation. C ommon la nguage rp^^ips 
also a common literature., a common inspiration of great ideas, ^nd 
a ‘common heritage of songs and folk-tales’. Rose considers com mon 
lan^u ag^C tlwjmpst. ppvyciful political influence. Joseph holds 

tliat a common language enables people to express the same ideas 
and same sentiments, creates common standards as regards morals, 
manners and justice, preserves common historical traditions, and 
creates a common national psychology. In modern times, t he Po lish 
people, mere than others, have demonstrated the value of a common 
language in keeping alive the national spirit. When there is a deter¬ 
mination on the part of a people to keep together culturally and 
socially, unity of language is of great value. In spite of the manifold 
advantages of a common language, it is obvious that several national¬ 
ities do not possess a common language. Thus the people of 
S witzerland speak at lea st three distinct languages. If other factors 
of nationality are strong, it is pc»sible to dispense with a common 
language. The German-speaking.population of Alsace » atUched 
more to France than to Germany. Likewise, in spite of the fact that 
the American s and Canadians speak the same language and live next 
door to each other, there is no disposition on their part to fuse into 
a single nationality. 

So far as India is concerned, tflyersity of laji^age has been a 
hindr^ce to national unity. The designation of Hindi as the official 
language wHfiln time, iwtify this situation. The trend should be in 
the direction of developing one mother-tongue, using it in the schools 
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and on the streets, utilizing it in the dissemination of culture,, and 
making it a tine-tempered instrument not only for traditional and 
modern literature and the arts,, but for current technical and scien¬ 
tific thought. This does not mean, however, the obliteration of one’s 
mother-tongue, when it Ls different from Hindi which is the case as 
regards Telugu, Tamil, etc. The English language became the lingita 
franca of a portion of the population under British rule but in the 
nature of the case, it could not become the language of the people. 
However, students in higher education will still profit by gaining a 
sound working knowledge of this language, stressing not so much on 
English literature, as recent scicntitic discoveries and social and 
economic facts. 

The indications are that the regional languages will come to pre¬ 
vail as the medium of instruction right up to the University, but that 
English will continue as an associate official language for some years 
to come. For cementing provincial differences and for the purpose 
of providing a window on the outside world it is desirable that the 
well-educated Indians should continue to write and speak English 
fluently. At present English serves as a useful link language between 
the different parts of the. country. It will be a bad day for India 
when English is relegated to an insignificant place in the life of 
the country. The pre.sent emphasis on regional languages as the 
medium of iu.struction is likely to place a severe strain on Indian 
unity. 

{v) Unity of Relisiion. The history of nationalities shows clearly 
that religum played an important part in the early stages. Early 
communal life centred in religious customs and practices. Among 
the JewSj for instance, religion has been the mainapung^ qf their 
national life. It has been tlie warp and woof of their common life. 
A similar statement can be made of the JapaoeaCft.thc. Poles, and the 
Irish of today. During centuries of oppression, it was the Greek 
Catholic Church which enabled the Greeks to persist as ajfeople. 

Cqinmon religion is no longer a factor of mucli consequence, 
although in. a few exceptional cs^ it is still the basis of lyUioiiamy 
on account of peculiar historical antecedents. 'Mostmodem national¬ 
ities’, says Hayes, ‘manage to flourish without insisting upon uniform¬ 
ity of religious belief or practice’. Most States today practise reli¬ 
gious tolerance, and diversity of faith does not interfere with their 
national life. In all progressive cotuitries religion is becoming more 
and more an. individual affair. In the United States it has hardly 
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entered into the national life of the people at all. In 1960 Kennedy 
whojya s a Ca tholic was elected President, in spite of the fact that 
a good majority oT t he’people are Protestants. In India, on the other 
hand, religious differences are grossly exaggerated so as to benefit in¬ 
terested parties. It is not widely recognized that religious fanaticism 
and bigotry can never make a people great. 'Religion in danger* is a 
meaningless cry. It is time that the educated people of India realized 
that what is required in the interest of national unity is genuine reli¬ 
gious tolerance born of sympathy and understanding, and not a flabby 
kind of indifference which consists in being all things to all men. The 
educated people at least should cultivate a profound respect for each 
other’s religious beliefs and susceptibilities. Politics should be secular¬ 
ized. 

(w) Common Econqmjc IntmU has been one of the strongest factors 
in the znamtfiAaACC .i)f. the Japanese and Australian nationalities. 
The economic motive, among other factors, undoubtedly welds a 
people together and creates in them *a consciousness of kind*. Behind 
'the White Australian policy’ which was strenuously advocated even 
in the midst of wax by Australian politicians, there is the fear, real or 
imaginary, that Australia will be l^oded by Mongolians and Indians 
who might imperil the economic life of the Australians if the immigra¬ 
tion bars arc removed or lowered. 

However important common economic interests may be in the 
holding of a people together, we do not believe that such interests 
alone are capable of creating the sentiments of nationality. The 
European Common Markfjpjpur day is not likely to transform the 
people of Western Europe into a single nationality. During times of 
war one finds that the spirit of nationality cuts across economic 
distinctions and unites people with different economic interests. 

(m) Cgmmqn Su^'ection to a fimi and systematic government has 
at times prpyt^ to be a powe^l factor of nationality. The strong 
rule of Britain has to a certain extent precipitated Indian national¬ 
ism. In a similar way unquestioning obedience to a single ruler has 
at other places fostered the national spirit, though of a morbid kind, 
as in the c ase of Q ermany un der Hitler an d Italy under Mu ssolini. 
However important a part a strong gov<^ment may play in reference 
to nationality, it cannot by itself produce nationality. Ramsay VTiiir 
rightly observes: 'Mere unitjr of goyernipcnt. however, admirably 
wi»ld«sd, .wiii ntivtn, nriiacy pi^uce nationhood*. 

(wif) Common Hmcs l^n a powerful Stimulus to 
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nationality. History furnishes several examples of nationality being 
intensified under persecution. ‘In Europe*, says Zimmern, ‘National¬ 
ity is an instinct which has been stung into morbid and acute self- 
consciousness by political oppression* (84:74). After thugJEja^ 
Prussian war of 1870, the national spirit in France beca me ac ute. 
The Moorish oppression and Napoleonic wars roused the sentiment 
of nationality among the Spaniards. The partition of Poland quick¬ 
ened the national spirit and preserved it under the most adverse 
conditions. Irish nationalism developed into an exaggerated and 
even undesirable form under English oppression. In spite of these 
illustrations, as Joseph notes, ‘oppression of a group does not itself 
transform it into a nationality*. It may split the people into several 
selfish communities, each trying to win the favour of the oppressor, 
as was frequently the case in Indian history. 

(ix) Political Sovereignty. It is sometimes argued that it is the 
Stale wliich creates nationality, and not vice versa. This is a position 
which it is dilficult to uphold. Despite the fact that Great Britain is 
under a single political sovereignty, it comprises four distinct national¬ 
ities. A general remark which we may venture to make at this point 
is that while nationalities have existed even before modern States 
assumed a permanent form, political sovereignty has contributed to 
the strengthening of growing nationalities. Leaving aside such 
exceptional cases as Switzerland where perhaps a common political 
sovcrclgtUy has given birth to nationality, the most that political 
sovereignty can do is to fortify existing national consciousness by 
means of common laws and political institutions. It cannot produce 
nationality as we have defined it. 

(x) Popular Will. We cannot easily pass over the importance of 
the will to co-operate and the ‘will to be a nation* on which Dr. 
Ambedkar places so much emphasis in relation to Indian nationalism. 
To quote his own words ; ‘It is a feeling of corporate sentiment, of 
oneness which makes those who are charged with it feel that they are 
kith and kin*. Toynbec^.regards ‘tlie wil l to h<» natinnV An thp 
principal element of nationality. Likewise, Mazziai rr£nrdg pnpnlnr 
will as the basis of nationality. 

Renan_w ho is instructive on the whole question of nationality 
rejects the v iew that the essence of the na tion lies in the unity of rgre . 
languajge, religion, community of interest, or geographical u nity. He 
holds that the nation is “ a spirituaf pnncip le** and ^at it is based 
primarily on (a) a rich “heritage ofmen^ries** and (b) a keen “de sire 
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to live together”. People are a nation because they want to. be a 
nation. 

The Self-determination of Nationality. A question which interests 
both the student of political theory and the practical politician is 
Cvhether every nationality has an intrinsic right to be a self-governing, 
sovereign state. Since the days of the Congress of Vienna (1815) all 
through the nineteenth century the prinripi.i which dominated 
European politics was ‘one nationality, one slate’. This principle 
received further stimulus during VVorld War 1 (1914-1918) when the 
idea of‘the self-determination of nations’ came to the forefront. The 
contention has been that to group together people of different 
nationalities into a single State will lead to a lack of patriotic feeling 
ajid internal dissensions. It is further contended that a nationality 
; 5 pread over several States can never be happy and contented and 
that such a nationality is like a dismembered social organism. All 
these contentions are seriously questioned today. It is admitted by 
many that, other things being equal, political boundaries should be 
drawn where national lines arc drawn. Thus J. S. Mill in his 
Representative Government writes : ‘It is in general a necessary condition 
of free institutions that the boundaries of government should coincide 
with those of nationality’. 

Lord Acton and several others take the opposite view. Accord¬ 
ing to Acto m ‘the theory of nationality (». e. one nation, one State) 
is more absurd and more criminal than the theory of socialism’. He 
foresaw how the identification of the State with nationality might lead 
to political absolutism. In his view, the multi-national state is “one of 
the chief instruments of civilization” (P9; 636). Zimmern writes, ‘In 
the long run the theory of a national state will go the way of Henry 
VIII’s and Luther’s theory of a national church’. Bernard Joseph 
holds that ‘one nationality one State’ is a dangerous principle 
and constitutea a chief obstacle to world progress. He argues 
that ‘nationality’ and ‘State’ are different conceptions and that a 
nationality can continue to exist even after the State has been 
destroyed. Either a single State includes more than one nationality, 
or a single nationality is spread over several States. National and 
State loyalty are two different things and, according to Joseph, they 
can exist side by side with each other, for all that nationality requires 
is freedom for cultural and social life and a certain measure of 
group autonomy, particularly in communal matters. He believes 
that ‘the only hope of order and peace in world affairs is to be 
30 
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sought in the ultimate recognition of the principle that several 
nationalities may live together in harmony and co-operation within 
a state, each at the same time following its own national life’ 
{43 : 331). 

Is Nntionalism a Blessing"? Many thinkers have idealiz ed and 
idolized nationalisifl and see notlung but virtue in it. Ot hers fin d 
that, in practice, it has led to many evils and they are convincctijdiat, 
as it is practised today, it is the greatest enemy to international peace 
and good will. Rabindranath Tagore, in his essay on ‘Natiori^m’, 
has no hesitation in condemning it. He calls it the ^or^anized^self- 
interest of a whole people’; ‘self-idolatry’; ‘the organization of 
politics and commerce for selfish ends’; an organized power for ex¬ 
ploitation. Nationalism so embitters relations between countries 
that a systematic study of one another’s culture and civilization be¬ 
comes almost impossible. Hayes condemns that form of nationalism 
which is ‘a proud and boastful habit of mind about one’s own nation 
accompanied by a supercilious or hostile attitude towards other 
nations’. He finds that nationalism in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries has been unable to give a creditable account of itself. In 
the words of Shillito, it has become ‘man’s other religion’. It is 
‘sentiraeutalj emotional and inspirational’. It has more devout 
followers than almost any living religion. It claims to have a mission 
for the rest if the world. In the name of national rights, national 
honour, and national policy millions of lives and billions of treasure 
have been wasted in recent times. NjUionalism easily leads to hatred 
of the foreigner, and this aggressive kind of nationalism which is 
aptly drscribetl as ‘wolf-pack’ nationalism is the breeder of war and 
easily shades off into imperialism of the worst kind. Striking iljustra- 
tions of this ‘wolf-pack ’ nati onalism were to be found in militarist 
Japan, Fascist Italy and*WMi Germany. 

Writing on how nationalism which was a power for good in its 
early days, has become degenerated. Ebcnstcin, writes : “Si ncty j he 
French Revolution at Icast^, nationalism has been one pf the .living 
forces of domestic, imperial, and intemationaj politics. Complex in 
its origins, it has developed along many, and often contradictory, 
lines. In its name some of the greatest acts of heroism and liberty 
have been committed, but also crimes of cruelty and fanaticism. In 
the first half of its existence—from the late eighteenth to the middle 
of the nineteenth century—nationalism was essentially inspired by 
humanitarian, democratic ideas; this was the story of early French, 
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American, Czech, Italian, Irish, and Polish nationalism. In the last 
eighty years, on the other hand, nationalism has tended to ally 
with parochialism, intolerance, bigotry, persecution of minorities, 
racialism, and finally imperialism and aggression -the recoil of Pan- 
O'ermanism, Hungarian imperialism, Japanese militarism, and finally 
Fascism” {99 : 635). 

We cannot grasp the full meaning of ii.itionalism unless we 
interpret it in the cultural, economic, and political fields. While 
nationalism in the cultural field has been on the whole a unifying 
factor, in the economic and political fields it has been a divisive 
factor. In its extreme form, economic nationalism known as 
‘Autarchy* aims at complete economic self-sufficiency. Beyond a 
certain point economic nationalism is a fru’tful cause of war. It is like 
a boomerang, bringing infinite harm upon its own head. Autarchy 
is a folly. Past years have witnessed the spectacle of wheat being 
burned in Canada, apples and milk being dumped into rivers in the 
United States and coffee being thrown into the sea in Brazil while 
millions were starving. 

From the kind of aggressive nationalism described earlier we 
have to distinguish a redemptive kind of nationalism whose motto is 
‘Live and help others to live*. 

So fa/ asJlndia is concerned, nationalism is not luxury but a 
necess ity. .It is the very basis of our cxistejtcc, a matter of life and 
death to us. While it is utter folly to place all our misfortunes at 
the door of the foreigner, there can be no doubt that foreign domi¬ 
nation over a long period of time produces certain slave vices for 
which self-determination has been the only genuine remedy. 
Political nationalism alone can cure such vices as fear, cowardice and 
dissimulation. 

Now that India has attained her political freedom, she must give 
more attention to cultural and humanitarian nationalism. *Above 
all nations stands the ideal of Humanity as a goal and guiding 
principle’ (Hallowcll). Because of her economic backwardness, India 
is bound to favour her own industries for years to come. But the goal 
must be a well-thought-out national planning which is an integral 
part of world planning. 

Only such a nationalism can become a road to internationalism. 
‘An ideal international world means a world of nations living at their 
best* {43:338). The future well-being of the world requires the 
education not only of our minds but also of our wills and emotions 
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in internationalism. *It must be an education, which aims to 
surmount exclusiveness and to inculcate mutual understanding and 
co-operation, an education which seeks to overcome docility, to foster 
the critical spirit and to encourage independence of judgment’ 
{32 : 272), Exclusive nationalism and the doctrine of racial superiority 
are some of the curses.of the modern world. 

Despite the disparaging views of nationalism held by men like 
Lord Acton and Tagore, we believe that nationalism still has its 
value, if it does not take an aggressive and militaristic turn. We 
cannot go as far as Theodore Roosevelt when he says that loving 
other nations as much as one loves one’s own nation is like loving other 
woman as much as loving one’s own wife. Nor can we endorse the 
chauvinistic nationalism of Rudyard Kipling or J. A. Cramb, the 
latter of whom practically equates the nation with God. 

Imperialism 

The Meaning of Imperialim. According to Ebenstein, imperialism is 
a chief distortion of nationalism. Writes he : “Love of oneself 
becomes hatred of others, and enslavement of others is clothed in 
such masks as ‘the white man’s burden*, or the need for‘living space’. 
Even highly democratic nations have at one time or another fallen 
victims to the disease of imperialism”. (101 : G37). 

To some imperialism is a synonym for the economic exploitation 
and political domination of weaker races and for gross materialism. 
To others it is a sacred duty which must not be shirked by the 
advanced countries of the world in their relation to backward 
countries. Both of these views arc extremes. A well-planned and 
carefully worked out programme of the ruthless exploitation of back¬ 
ward regions is as foreign to the general history of imperialism as a 
conscious civilizing mission typified in the much abused phrase ‘the 
white man’s burden’. 

In the very nature of the case, it is difficult to give a definition 
of imperialism which will fit both ancient and modern empires. 
Even in modern times imperialism has assumed various forms. There 
is no a priori way of deciding whether ‘trade follows the flag* or ‘flag 
follows the trade*. Some empires have been almost accidental in 
origin, while others are the result of deliberate planning. Earlier 
empires were largely ‘tax-collecting and recruit-raising* agencies. 
They were an expression of the superior military strength of the 
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conqueror over the conquered. Modern empires are largely for 
economic and strategic purposes. 

G. D. Burns claims that imperialism is a name given to a ‘single 
• system of law and government in many different lands and races\ a 
half-way house to internationalism, and aa antidote to provincial 
nationalism. The latter part of the defin'tion is certainly not 
accurate. ‘Imperialism*, says Prof. Schuman, ‘is the imposition by 
force and violence of alien rule upon subject people, despite all 
moralizing and pretensions to the contrary*. 

With modern Western imperialism in mind, Parker T. Moon, a 
well-known authority on the subject, defines imperialism as “the 
domination of non-European native races by totally dissimilar 
Kuropean nations’* {154 : 181). Schumpeter tlefincs imperialism as 
an “atomistic force, ancient in inception, decadent and self-conscious 
in an age of nationalism, yet still powerful enough to lord it over its 
rival, the upstart capitalism**. 

A good working definition of imperialism as found in the Ency¬ 
clopaedia of Social Sciences is that it is ‘a policy which aims at 
creating, organizing and maintaining an empire : that it is a state of 
vast size c omposed of various more or less distinct national units 
and subjec t to a single, centralized will*. 

In studying modern imperialism, we find that colonization is not 
as important a factor as the economic and political control of the 
backward regions of the world. Hence attention is directed more 
and more to trade, investment of surplus capital, and political 
control. In other words, exploitation colonies are valued more than 
settlement colonies. 

Causes of Imperialism, Imperialism has come about as a result 
of various factoi-s. In its earlier and more primitive forms, parallels 
to which arc not lacking even today, it was a manifestation of the 
predatory instinct of man. In the movement of races from one part 
of the world to another in search of pasture, food, and the like, and 
the conquest of one tribe by another, wc find aiyiple evidence of the 
predatory character of man’s nature in one form or another. Some¬ 
times it takes the form of ruthless aggression and bloody warfare, 
sometimes of gradual displacement by superior skill and intelligence. 

When wc turn from the earlier types of empire to the later ones, 
we find that thirst for conquest and the competitive struggle for 
power have played a notable part in their development. It was the 
boast of Cecil Rhodes that he thought in terms of continents. CcloniRl 
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possession and military success arc often taken to mean national 
strength and glory. Prof. Schuman believes that modern imperialism 
is a new expression of the will to power and the drive for conquest. 
This ideal was forcibly expressed by Mussolini in 1932 when he said: 
‘The Fascist State is a will to power and an empire. The Roman 
tradition is the idea of force. In the Fascist doctrine, the imperial 
idea is not only a territorial, military, and mercantile expression but 
also one of spiritual and moral expansion. For Fascism, the tendency 
to the imperial idea means expansion of the nation and is a manifes* 
tation of vitality*. Imperialism means expansion. It is interlocked 
with nationalism. 

Colonial possessions are also desired as an outlet for surplus 
population. This was the constant plea of .Japan till 1941, when 
other motives such as domination, too, entered into her calculation. 
Italy, also, claimed for years that her ‘narrow but adorable peninsula’ 
was unable to house her teeming millions and that, therefore, she had 
to look out for fresh colonics. The surprising fact with regard to the 
argumetU that imperialism is a remedy for over-population is that 
it has not so worked in practice. 

One of the most fundamental causes of imperialism today seems 
to be economic. The imperialist nations of the world at present are 
for the most part highly industrialized countries depending upon 
backward countries for raw materials. ‘The fight for raw materials,’ 
says Dr. Schacht, ‘plays the most important part in world politics, 
an even greater role than before the war (1914)’. Statistics, however, 
show that no imperial country, with the possible exception of Great 
Britain, can solely depend upon its colonial possessions for the supply 
of a major portion of her raw materials. Parker Moon contends that 
there is no truth in the common notion that an imperial country 
receives most of the raw materials which its colonies produce. He 
writes : ‘Raw materials, in general, are colour blind. They recognize 
no national flag. They follow the law of supply and demand, and of 
distance and transportation costs. They obey economic rather than 
political control*. Great Britain has joined the European Common 
Market, even if it means the snapping of the ties that bind her to the 
Commonwealth. 

Colonies are valued even more as markets for finished products 
than as producers of raw materials. ‘The Empire,* says Joseph Cham- 
berlain,‘is commerce*. Preferential tariffs and commercial discrimi¬ 
nation arc often resorted to in order to favour the finished goods of 
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the mother country. But these devices have not been a complete 
success. According to Andrew Carnegie, trade docs not follow the 
flag, but the lowest current price. R.L, Buell estimates that only one- 
fifth of the world trade is with countries which come under imperial 
sway. The remaining four-fifths is with independent States. Never¬ 
theless, ‘imperialism affords an additional marg u of marketing facil¬ 
ities for an industrial nation’s goods* (63 -.331). The most important 
point to note is that those who benefit by iippcrialism are not the 
masses, in general, but a few industries such as cotton, iron, steel and 
oil. The explosive situation in Iran a few years ago is an interesting 
study, involving imperialism, socialism, the struggle of an impover¬ 
ished nation for true State sovereignty and for the fruit of its own 
rf«sources—oil. 

An empire is valued not only as an outlet for surplus goods, but 
.(Iso for surplus capital. The United States is able to exert a powerful 
influence over the economic and even political conditions of Central 
and South America, as well as of other parts of the world, by means 
of her vast investments. This kind of diplomacy, known as ‘dollar 
diplomacy’, is almost as effective as a foreign army of occupation. 
If'money talks’, the American dollar shouts. Government agencies 
and diplomatic channels are used to persuade, if not coerce, backward 
countries to borrow money from advanced countries. 

Capital may be lent not only by imperialist countries but also by 
liieir individual citizens and private companies. This tendency is 
particularly marked where labour is cheap and abundant and is not 
able to defend itself. One of the arguments often used in defence of 
this form of imperialism is that if a country is unable to exploit its 
own natural resources to the full, some advanced country has an 
intrinsic right todosoon theground that the world’s resources belong 
to those who can best use them. But this argument is never conceded 
hy the stronger nations to the weaker. If it were allowed, large tracts 
of land lying uncultivated in Canada, Australia, and parts of Africa 
. would, of right, belong to the teeming, industrious and frugal millions 
of Japan, China, and India. But it is too much to expect imperialists 
to apply to themselves the arguments which they apply to others in 
the process of exploitation. 

Imperialism offers advantages of various kinds to a select few. It 
provides ample opportunities for the investment of foreign capital and 
for the utilization of the services of foreign pro-consuls and diplomats, 
foreign civil servants, and foreign army at a prohibitive cost to the 
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people of the dependent country. It is very well for Mr. Amery, a 
former Secretary of State for India, to have said with righteous indig. 
nation that India paid no tribute to Britain ; but he conveniently 
forgot the statement of the semi-official Institute of International 
Affairs that one Englishman out of every four lived by India directly, 
In a country under foreign domination the civil and defence services 
are invariably hampered, and foreign merchants, traders, planters, 
and joint-stock companies constitute a solid wall of opposition to 
every attempt in the direction ofself-govcrnmcnt.' Others who bene¬ 
fit by imperialism and constitute vested interests are ship-owners and 
manufacturers of arms and armaments, of military and railway uni¬ 
forms, and of railway, cable, and telegraph materials. 

A further important cause of imperialism in modern times is 
diplomatic. Imperialism breeds imperialism. The vital interests of 
Britain In the Suez Canal, her indirect control over Egypt, her efforts 
to establish some form of authority and friendly relations in West 
Asia, and her partial occupation of Iran, until a few years ago, are all 
to be explained in relation to her former control over India.* The 
British naval base at Singapore was a forcible reminder to Japan that 
she could not with impunity set foot in Australia or other parts of the 
British Empire in the Orient. For the same kind of military and naval 
leasons, France for a while controlled Djibuti. She valued her African 
possessions as tioop reservoirs. Annexation in most cases has for one 
of its objects the increase of military strength. 

Religious and humanitarian considerations are sometimes adduced 
in favour of imperialism. In the seventeenth century the missionary 
motive was an important factor of imperialism. The name of David 
Livingstone in Africa is the most outstanding name in the history of 
missionary empire builders. 'I he London Missionary Society was 
closely linked up with the spread of British imperialism in Africa. 
Even Calvin (\)olidge, a former Piesidcnt of the United States, said, 

1. Witness what- happened in Algrria where for more than a decade the Frent li 
srulrts known as the ‘Colons’ put up a stiff resistance to every attempt at self-go\- 
eminent for the people of the country as a whole. The virtual civil war with the 
mother country ended in 1962 when Algeria got its independence. 

2. The situation has changed toilay. Egypt is completely free and has the Siiw 
(^anal under her contiol. Iran is free to govern herself and exploit her oil resourtcJ 
under an international consortium. To make up for all this loss Britain concluded 
the Baghdad Pact including herself, Turkey, Iraq, Iran and Pakistan. In 19'^*^ 
Iraq dropped out of the Pact, now known as the Middle East Defence Organi¬ 
zation. 
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‘The legions which (America) sends forth are armed not with the 
sword but with the cross*. General MacAnhur advocated a similar 
policy with regard to Japan after her military defeat in 1945. 
Imperialism today is generally indifferrent to converting the peoples 
of backward countries to Christianity. At times they even oppose the 
work of missionaries, for it might give the subject people a new dignity 
and new freedom. Where Christian missionsi were the open or secret 
allies of imperialists, as in the past, they received a warm welcome, 
from empire-builders. There have been many instances where the 
missionary was the fore-runner of the trader and the ruler. 

A particular form of humanitarian motive is expressed in the 
hackneyed phra&e, *thc white man’s burden’’. It also goes by the 
name of‘Imperialism of Responsibility*. It carries with it a subtle 
suggestion of racial superiority and prestige. At its best it seeks to 
supplant ignorance by enlightenment, crude forms of government 
by settled and progressive forms of it, and primitive ideas of justice 
by modern ideas of it. It aims at abolishing cannibalism, slavery, 
serfdom, and usury. Whatever the case may be today, humanitarian- 
ism was certainly not the original cause of imperialism, but is only 
an afterthought. Increasing emphasis is {)laccd on this aspect of 
imperialism today, although much of it is only lip service. Those who 
speak of it with great enthusia.sin conveniently forget that if ‘the 
white man’s burden’ is a plausible theory, ‘the blai k man’s burden’ 
is a solemn reality for which he has had to pay in hard cash, in llie 
destruction of the power of self-help, and in the loss of dignity and 
national self-respect. 

Despite humanitarian professions, the amount ot money spent on 
the public education, sanitation, and the general improvement of 
the people is notoriously small. According to Julian Huxley, African 
infant mort.dily ranges from I in four to I in two ; probably every 
adult Negro is infested with one or more kinds of worms, usually in¬ 
cluding hookworm, and often with malaria as well; in some areas up 
to 90 percent of the population suffers from venereal disease, a disease 
imported by the white man ; gross malnutrition as well as vitamin 
deficiency is frequent. Over most of Africa not one per cent of the 
children ever attend school. In the light of all this, one is inclined to 
agree with Schuman’s observation: ‘It is no more the “purpose” of 

1. The current American equivalent of it is “the moral Icadcrsliip of the 
world”. 
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imperialism to confer benefits upon its victims than to confer benefits 
upon the home country’ (JO: 426). 

Until World War II prestige played an important role in the 
annexation of other people’s land. Since the scramble for Africa 
began in the last quarter of the nineteenth century, possession of 
colonies became a hallmark of respectability in the international 
world. Thus Italy held on to Libya, although it meant no material 
gain to her. Until a few years ago, as a recent writer points out, the 
bosom of the average Englishman swelled with pride at the thought 
that he was a part-owner of a mighty British empire even though he 
did not possess even six feet of ground in which he could be buried 
when he died. Apropos of this, Hans Kohn quoted by Palmer and 
Perkins, (op. cit. p. 188) writes: “Besides the economic urge, psycho¬ 
logical motives played a great role in imperialism—the lust for adven¬ 
ture and for power, the added prestige and glory which seemed to 
accrue from a vast colonial empire not only to the governing classes 
but even to the mas.ses of the colonizing nations, the new sentiment 
of pride and superiority which animated even the lowest members of 
the white races in their dealings with the ‘backward’ races”. 

According to Lenin, capitalism is the sole cause of imperialism. 
In his own words: “If it were necessary to give the briefest possible 
defmition of imperialism, we should have to say that imperialism is 
the monopoly stage of capitalism”. 

The desire to transplant to new countries one’s own culture and 
civilization has played an important part in the history of imperial¬ 
ism. It is an expression of parent-ofTspring relationship. 

The United States, especially since World War II, has indirectly 
pursued an imperialist policy. Her main object is the securing of 
strategic naval and aerial bases and allies all over the world in her 
effort to contain communism, of which she is mortally afraid. 
American imperialism may be described as imperialism by proxy or 
a “hitch-hike” imperialism, as was the ca.se in Indo-Ghina. If it were 
not for the material support given to the Netherlands government, 
Indonesia would have attained her freedom sooner than she did. In 
recent years the United States has entered into a military alliance 
with Western Europe known as the NATO and has forged military 
links with Japan, the Philippines, Australia, New Zealand and 
Pakistan. Several countries in Europe and Asia such as the Philip¬ 
pines, South Viet Nam, Thailand, and Pakistan have been brought 
within the sphere of her influence primarily through military aid and 
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secondarily through economic assistance. The lend-lease agreement 
has been an important item in this form of control. Moreover, the 
United Nations is so manipulated as to carry forward American 
foreign policy, England having become the latest ‘colonial possession' 
of the United States. 

American people still have a holy horror rf imperialism. They 
still remember what happened to American colonies in the days of 
George III. But they do not realize that in the present contest for 
world power, they might indirectly be a party to the crushing of 
nationalist aspirations particularly in Asia and Africa and to the 
setting themselves up as the sole judge of what is good for other 
people. The current American policy of arming Pakistan and traiiiing 
Pakistani military personnel has brought the cold war to the door¬ 
steps of India. 

Modern Imperialism. Imperialism in the twentieth century as¬ 
sumes more indirect forms than in earlier times. Reliance is placed 
more on diplomacy and international agreement than on the sword, 
though downright conquest and annexation are not altogether 
foreign to the spirit of the age. As one writer puts it, the slakes today 
are commerce, industry, railroads, ports, strategic bases, raw 
materials, and markets for goods and for capital. 

The indirect forms of imperi.iHsm which prevail in rnanv parts of 
the world are: 

(1) Leasehold. For commercial or for strategic reasons, weak or 
backward countries are persuaded or compelled to part with the 
jurisdiction of portions of their territory for a certa in number c)f years, 
usually 99 years. Nominal sovereignty still rests with the country 
granting the lease, but actual jurisdiction is with the lessee. For all 
practical purposes *a leasehold is a colony until the lease expires’ 
(8:443). Examples of leasehold are the Manchurian ports given by 
China to Russia in 1898 for a period of 25 years. Port Arthur and 
Dairen in China formerly held by Japan, and Wei-hai-wai held by 
Great Britain. The United States possesses lease of the Panama Canal 
which extends to five miles on either side of the Canal. By virtue of 
this lease, the United States has practically established a semi-pro¬ 
tectorate over the Republic of Panama. 

(2) Protectorates and Semi-protectorates. These may be of various 
kinds. In all protectorates foreign relations and defence arc control¬ 
led by an imperialist'power, and in many cases control is exercised 
even over financial affairs and other matters of internal admimstra- 
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tion. In the British Empire a protectorate is virtually the same as a 
Grown Colony, although from the point of view of international law 
these two are difTerent. In the case of protectorates, old treaties with 
foreign powers continue, but not so in the case of a colony. Protecto¬ 
rates generally end in annexation or independence. 

The best example of a protectorate in recent times was Egypt. 
Though the ‘independence of Egypt was declared on February 28, 
1922, it was so hedged and qualified that up to the Anglo-Egyptian 
Treaty of Alliance of 1936 Egypt was to all intents and purposes a 
disguised protectorate’. According to the 1922 declaration, four 
points were absolutely reserved; the security of the communications 
of the British Empire in Egypt; the defence of Egypt against all 
foreign aggression or interference, direct or indirect; the protection 
of foreign interests in Egypt and the protection of minorities; and the 
Sudan. Some writers preferred to regard Egypt as a semi-protector¬ 
ate. Tod.iy she is completely free. 

Examples ofscrni-protcctorates have been Cuba and Haiti, which 
could make certain treaties in their own name but the foreign power 
could act as a check. Another type of protectorate is the international 
protectorate, an example of which was Abyssinia some years ago. 
.According lo (he 1906 Convention betw'cen Great Britain, France, 
and Italy, these three powers agreed to protect the integrity of Abyss¬ 
inia and not (o compete with each other for concessions. But this 
convention proved to be a mere scrap of paper. 

(3) Sl>lit’frs of liijlufine. A sphere of influence means that the 
.Si.iic holding the territory is given ‘preferential or exclusive rights 
to make loans, construct railways, operate mines, or develop public 
works’ (//; ft7). Sphcies of influence are generally the thin end of 
the wedge, ultimately resulting in protectorates or outright annexa¬ 
tion, .dthough they are neither colonies nor dependencies. These 
arc sometimes carved out even without the consent of the backwa/d 
countries in question. ‘This form of control’, says Buell, ‘has probably 
led to more disputes than it has settled’ (8 : 448). In Asia, Africa, 
and the Facific, spheres of influence have been a convenient instru¬ 
ment of Imperialism in recent times. England and France held 
spheres of influence in Siam. 

A distinction is sometimes made between a ‘sphere of influence’ and 
a ‘sphere of interest’. The latter is strictly economic, while the former 
may imply certain vague political privileges, short of a protectorate. 
Spheres of influence have been more common in Africa than in Asia. 
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(4) Condominium or joint government means control by two or more 
powers over a disputed territory in order to prevent colonial rivalry. 
Such control was exercised by Great Britain and Egypt over the 
waters of the Nile in the Sudan; by France, Spain and Britain over 
the city of Tangier in Morocco; and by France and England over 
the New Hebrides. This form of junsdictli)n satisfies neither the 
foreign powers nor the native people over whom the control is 
exercised. International control of this type is almost always unsatis¬ 
factory and is usually unsuccessful in the long run. It means divided 
responsibility. This is the reason why no serious attention was ever 
paid to the suggestion that Kashmir might become a condominium 
of India and Pakistan. 

(5) Financial Control. ‘In a number of cases capitalist countries 
either through government officials or representatives of banks, 
control the revenues and expenditures of the governments of back¬ 
ward countries which are otherwise independent* {8:458). This 
form of control may be exercised by several States together or by a 
single State alone. Examples of the latter kind arc found in the 
financial control of the United States over ccrtaiit Caribbean and 
Central American countries, as well as over Liberia and Persia. 

(6) Tarif Control. With a view to benefiting themselves, 
Western powers have frequently compelled backward countries not 
to raise their tariff duties on foreign goods beyond a certain limit. 
This kind of control was exercised over Japan till 1911. Such control 
has been exercised over China, Turkey, Morocco, Siam and Persia, 
the object of this control being to enable Western countries to dump 
their goods upon backward regions and prevent the development of 
indigenous industries. 

(7) Extra-territoriality. This means the right of a foreign govern¬ 
ment to establish courts of its nationals residing in backward countries 
on the ground that these countries do not possess a reasonable 
brand of justice which can be applied to all. This right of extra¬ 
territoriality was claimed and established in almost all Muslim 
countries which give few rights to Christians, as well as in Japan, 
China, Korea and Siam. When, however, these countries adopt 
western standards of justice, the foreign powers gradually drop their 
extra-territorial claims. Thus in 1894 the United States relinquished 
her claims over Japan, and the Soviet Union over China in 1924. 
Turkey has abolished all extra-territorial claims. After World War II 
began Great Britain and the United States abolished their extra- 
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territorial claims in China. These rights are usually exercised by 
consular or international courts and, as is to be expected, they are 
frequently abused. Extra-territoriality may be interpreted to mean 
even exemption from local taxation. Sometimes it may be extended 
even to natives adopted as their proteges by foreigners. 

(8) Informal Control. Sometimes foreign countries acting together 
in unison refuse to recognize the government of a backward country 
until it fulfils certain conditions laid down by their diplomats. This 
method of control is described by Buell as ‘extra-legal’ or ‘backstairs’ 
method. In the exercise of this control, various devices are adopted 
The United States has used her marines in Nicaragua, Santo 
Domingo, the Caribbean, etc.; Great Britain has had recourse to the 
device of foisting her nationals as advisers, especially in matters of 
finance, on Persia, Egypt, and Iraq. 

(9) Intervention<!. In the name of the Monroe Doctrine, the U. S. 
has at times intervened in the Latin American countries. The 
doctrine came to be regarded as the juridical basis of interventions. 

The Open Door and Closed Door. Several wars were fought with 
China in tlic last century to impose the policy of Open Door on her. 
According to this policy, all foreign powers wishing to trade with a 
backward country are given equal facilities. No discrimination is 
practised against the goods of nationals of any foreign country. The 
‘open door’ is sometimes extended to shipping and settlement as well. 
It means‘equality of opportunity’ for both the imperial and other 
foreign countries. The traditional policy pursued in the British 
Empire has been that of the ‘open door’, but today it is considerably 
modified. The mandatory system required the maintenance of the 
open door in the A and B classes of mandates. Any member of the 
League could have ‘complete economic, commercial, and industrial 
equality’ in these areas. Since ‘open door’ frequently leads to cut¬ 
throat competition among foreign powers, recourse is sometimes had 
to international co-operation. Thus, in China, prior to the new 
government, no single state or group of states was allowed to make 
loans in return for political privileges. 

The ‘closed door’ is the opposite of the ‘open door*. It means 
preferences, discriminations, and monopolies not only as regards 
trade and commerce, but also as regards shipping, investment and 
settlement. Its purpose is to strengthen the economic ties between 
the mother country and the colony and shut out foreigners from any 
appreciable share in the profits. For many years the United States 
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followed this policy with regard to the Philippine Islands. It is, says 
Schuman, survival of the old mercantalistic system. In the G class 
mandates there was no obligation to keep the door open. 

The closed door usually takes three forms {a) tariffs, {b) shipping 
and {c) concessions. Some countries adopt tariff assimilation by 
which free trade is maintained between the mother country and the 
colony; but both have the same tariff system in their relation to other 
countries. Some other countries adopt tariff preference by which the 
mother country and the colony have different tarilf systems, but ex¬ 
tend special concession to the goods of each other. 

As Buell writes: ‘From the standpoint of the consumer the closed 
door means high prices, from the standpoint of a native it is but one 
more phase ofthe policy of exploitation; from the standpoint of the 
world at large, it means the perpetuation of the worst forms of 
nationalistic imperialism’ {8:426). 

Military Alliances. While these have always existed, they assume 
new importance today. Member states entering them usually retain 
their sovereignty, but carry through a common military policy, often 
under the hegemony of a powerful nation. Examples of such alliances 
are found in the standardization of arms among the American 
countries and a common military policy—mutual military aid found 
among the group of countries represented by the NATO, SEATO, 
and MEDO. 

The Mandates. The idealism engendered by Woodrow Wilson 
during World War I took a concrete form in the Mandatory system, 
provision for which was made in Article 22 of the League Covenant. 
While previous wars between European nations often meant the out¬ 
right annexation of the colonial possession of the defeated powers, at 
the Peace Conference at Versailles it was said that the rights of the 
backward peoples should be the first concern of the Allies, that no 
single allied power should be allowed to become the sole possessor of 
any of the colonial territories of the former enemy countries. Hence 
there was brought into existence the Mandatory System whose object 
was (1) to safeguard the interests of the native population and (2) to 
avoid friction and rivalry among the imperial powers which, if not 
checked, would lead to future wars. The idea of ‘trusteeship’ on 
behalf of‘people not yet able to stand by themselves* was definitely 
asserted. Much against the wishes of President Wilson, the mandates 
were grouped into three classes. A, B and C, on the plea that not all 
the territories taken from the former enemy countries were at the 
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same level of development. Hence it was argued that different 
systems of government were required to meet their differing needs. 
I’he A class mandates were considered the most fitted for the attain¬ 
ment of self-government in the near future and the G class mandates 
were considered the least, while the B class was placed in between. 
The tutelage of these mandates was entrusted to ‘advanced nations’ 
which were required to submit annual reports of their work to the 
League Council, which was working through a Permanent Mandates 
(^ajmmission for this purpose. 

Although the mandatory system was devised in good faith, it did 
not justify the high hopes entertained at the time of its inception. 
The mandatory powers, instead of regarding the mandates as ‘trusts 
of civilization’ imposed upon unwilling nations, proceeded to regard 
them as annexations. ‘For all practical purposes’, Schuman says, 
‘the G mandates (were) treated as annexations and the B mandate 
administration (was) scarcely distinguishable from that which would 
have been provided for outright conquest. The A mandates (were) 
also under clfectivc control of the mandatories’ {0:617). Except in 
Iracj the mandatories ruthlessly crushed the legitimate aspirations ol 
the people towards independence and self-government. Even in the 
matter of choice of the mandatory, the wishes of the mandates were 
set aside, as itt the case of Syria which declared the United States to be 
her first choice and England next; and yet she was assigned to France. 
In 1932 Iraq was declared an independent British Protectorate, but 
her‘independence’ was no more real than that of Egypt. The situation 
in Syria was much worse. The French and the Syrians seemed to be 
temperamentally incapable of understanding and helping e.ach other. 

Is Imperialism Justified! It is too late in the day to try to justify 
imperialism by roundabout and circumlocutory methods. Very few 
people today are prepared to believe with C. D. Burns that imperial¬ 
ism breaks down the mere narrowness of village politics and leads to 
internationalism and world brotherhood. If anything, it has precisely 
theopiK)site effect; The essence of imperialism is exploitation and 
domination. It is no heresy to say that imperialism has not had a 
respectable ancestry, although a stage comes in the history of its 
development when ruthless exploitation is clothed behind such high- 
sounding conceptions as ‘trusteeship’ and ‘the civilizing and humani¬ 
zing mission’ of the West to the East. Many a modem empire had 
its origin in piracy and slave trade. Even the British Empire, says 
Barnes, is no exception to this rule {4:11). 
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The supporters of imperialism generally place emphasis on such 
factors as law and order, roads and railways, medicine and sanitation, 
schoolhouses, trade and instalments of self-government. But those who 
are opposed to it call attention to such concomitant factors of imper- 
faiism as brutality and ruthlessness, exploitation, misery, poverty and 
degradation, racial arrogance and unbrotheriiness. J. A. Hobson 
regards imperialism as being rapacious and immoral, in addition to 
tending to destroy free government at home. According to Jawaharlal 
Nehru, the crisis of our time in Asia is colonialism vs. anti-colonialism. 

(1) Dots Imperialism Benefit the Colonial People ? For a few cases of 
genuine humanitarianism, there are many cases of ruthless exploita¬ 
tion. As late as the mid 1920’s, European states possessed colonies 
with twice their own population and twenty times their own area. 
{154 ; 202). Leonard Barnes is right when he paints the British 
Empire as ‘a composite jumble, ramshackle in some parts, repressive 
in others, aimless in most, and beneficent in a few* {4 :21), as against 
the familiar picture of *a perennial spring of universal justice and 
benevolence on which the sun never sets* {4 : 20). It is true that in 
out-of-the-way places in Africa, imperialism has abolished cannibal¬ 
ism, slavery and crude forms of justice and government. But over 
against these benefits of imperialism we must weigh such facts as the 
culture system followed by Holland in the former Dutch East Indies, 
the atrocities committed by the Belgians in the Congo, indentured 
labour and virtual slavery which prevail in many parts of the tropical 
empire, and the confiscation of enormous tracts of land by a handful 
of whites in South Africa and Kenya. In South Africa, a million and 
a half whites own 280 million acres, while 5J million Negroes possess 
27 million acres. 

In pursuing the policy of Apartheid or racial segregation, Negroes, 
Indians, and other non-whites in South Africa arc being driven to 
the ghettoes. The situation has worsened considerably since the end of 
World War II. A few universities which were formally open to non¬ 
white races are becoming increasingly closed to them. In 1958 there 
took place the Sharpeville massacre when 67 Negroes were shot to 
death in cold blood and many were seriously injured when the Negroes 
protested against the law which compelled them to carry pass cards. 

Barnes points out that in the mining districts of Africa 'conditions 
analogous to slavery* prevail. Native labourers are recruited for the 
most part by deception, and the compound system under which many 
of them live is detrimental to health, morals, and economic uplift. A 
31 
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compound, Barnes defines, as a ‘cross between a barrack and a jail’, 
Conditions of agriculture in Africa are not any better. In the last 
few years, as Barnes points out, a system of native policy has been 
built up in the Union of South Africa which is a calculated outrage 
upon every tradition of fair dealing. In the Transvaal and Natal, ‘no 
male native may be employed outside the farm on which he resides, 
unless he carries a document from the farmer permitting him to seek 
employment’ {4:256 )! Brutality is added to oppression. 

It is a notorious fact that imperialist countries spend very little 
money upon improving the conditions of the people over whom they 
arc the self-appointed trustees. Leonard Woolf says that in the year 
1924, out of an estimated revenue of two million pounds, the Kenya 
Government spent £44,000 on prisons and ;(^37,000 on education. 
The whole policy pursued by the Government is to favour some 
10,000 Europeans at the expense of 2.5,000 Africans and 36,000 
Asians. All the desirable land is reserved for them and the ‘native is 
on the road which leads to economic slavery’ {83\86).^ Conditions 
in South and East Africa show that the fate of the native population 
is much worse when entrusted to the white settlers on the spot than 
when it is in the hands of the Colonial Office in the mother country, 
This is the one reason why the natives in Northern Rhodesia, Southern 
Rhodesia, and Nyasaland were unalterably opposed to the formation 
of the self-governing Central African Federation out of these territor- 
ics. 'Foday the pattern of life in Southern Rhodesia is becoming 
more and more like that of South Africa and the native people are 
bein.g driven from pillar to post. Imperial powers are, as a general 
rule, short-sighted. 

When we turn from Africa to India, we find that conditions under 
the British were not very much better, although Great Britain was a 
better master than most imperial powers. The economic exploitation 
and drainage of the country went on apace without much let or 
hindrance. Parker Moon wrote : ‘The reason why the British first 
entered India, and the primary reason they have remained there was 
not to benefit India, but to benefit Great Britain* (63 : 290). In spite 
of more than 175 years of British rule in India, the average wage of 
the Indian labourer was, at the end, about six annas a day. The 
appalling poverty of the masses is still the most hideous fapt that strikes 

1. One result of it has been the rise of the Mau Mau rebellion, a terrorist 
organization among the Kikuyu tribe killing the Whites and White sympathizer 
and informants. It has now been suppressed. 
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the attention of any observer. In the words of Mahatma Gandhi : 
‘The Government established by law in British India is carried on for 
the exploitation of the masses. No sophistry, no jugglery in ligures can 
explain away the evidence the skeletons in many villages present to the 
naked eye’ {106 : 153-34). Besides poverty, there was still ignoran(!e 
of the worst kind, 87 per cent of the people having been illiterate 
in 1940, although the new free Indian government is now doing 
everything possible to educate its people.* Public health was very 
poor, with a high rate of mortality and a high birth-rate, although 
the imperial power was not to blame for all of it. A disproportionately 
large percentage of the revenue of the country was spent on an 
expensive army and an equally expensive civil service and a host of 
pensioners, with the result that nation-building departments such as 
education and public health were obliged to live a hand-to-mouth 
existence. The flow of capital from England to India in the form of 
investment brought no relief to the masses. As Barnes notes: all that 
it did was to tighten the grip of the rich upon the poor and of Great 
Britain upon India. 

By controlling currency and the military budget and, to some 
extent, the tariff and fiscal policy of the country England was able 
to favour her own people at the expense of the poverty-stricken 
masses of India. The indigenous cottage industries of India, which 
provided a living to many thousands and gave them opportunity 
for the expression of their personalities in creative work were 
practically wiped out under the stress of imperialistic competition. It 
is a well-known fact that the widespread textile industry of India was 
destroyed early last century by, among other things, the imposition 
of prohibitive import duties in England on fine Indian fabric. In the 
light of all this, it seems a mockery to speak of imperialism as a purely 
humanitarian task. Cecil Rhod« was nearer the truth when he 
said ; ‘Pure philanthropy is very well in its way, but philanthropy 
plus 5 per cent is a good deal better’. Schuman contends that profit 
motives, power motives, and prestige are skilfully concealed in terms 
of humanitarianism, civilizing missions, religious conversion, and 
material benefits conferred upon the backward people {70 : 422). The 
same writer says that in the countries under the heel of imperialism, 
very little money is spent as a rule on removing illiteracy and in 
promoting education. Much money is spent for military purposes, 


1. Illiteracy percentage today is about 70, 
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administration, and railway building. The white settlers take the 
lion’s share. Beggary, starvation, and social disorganization stare 
one in the face everywhere. Head taxes and hut taxes are levied in 
Africa primarily not to raise revenue, but to compel the natives to 
work for white employers. 

Even if it be granted, as it is, that certain indirect economic 
benefits accrue to the victims of imperialism, it must be said that 
these benefits are often at the expense of their political independence, 
self-respect, and dignity. Political subjection is as intimate a part 
of imperialism as is economic exploitation. The nature of power is 
such that those who are kept under its yoke for long years come to 
love their very chains. As Rousseau points out : Tf there are slaves 
by nature, it is because there have been slaves against nature’. The 
recent history of Egypt, Syria, Palestine, India, Burma and Ceylon 
goes to show that imperial powers are most loath to part with 
authority and responsibility, and can be depended upon to place as 
many hindrances as possible in the way of a people being able to 
govern themselves. Imperialist powers have not yet learnt the truth 
that *no man is good enough to be another’s master’. 

When the agitation on the part of subject peoples for self-govern¬ 
ment and independence becomes persistent, the imperial power 
adopts one or more of the following devices {70 : 624’29 ).: 

(а) It crushes native resistance by force and devises means by 

which to enfeeble the victims. 

(б) It uses persuasion, education, and coercion to make people 

loyal subjects of the empire. 

{c) It replaces the language and culture of the people by those 
of the conquerors. 

{d) It makes *a pretence of colonial participation in the national 
government’, substituting such an arrangement for national 
self-determination. 

(e) It provides for various forms of autonomy, protection, and 
native participation in local government, taking care to 
retain the substance of power in its own hands. 

(/) It uses native princes and other vested interests as agent 
of colonial government. 

(g) It sees to it that executive power is not allowed to be control¬ 
led by the legislature. 

(A) In exceptional cases, it relinquuhes power without war, 
as in the case of the British Dominions and India. 
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‘So long as those who resit alien rule are weaker than the foreign 
conquerors, resistance merely intensihes foreign oppression and 
prolongs the dictatorial regime imposed from without’ {70 : 629). 
Public disorders, inter>communal rivalries and frictions, illiteracy, 
low moral standards, and the like, are used as excuses for indefinitely 
postponing self-government, without any attempt being made to 
remove these hindrances. The backward countries are not given a 
chance to develop themselves and to learn by making mistakes. In 
this respect, the African native has probably been the most unfortu¬ 
nate, at least until very recent yean. 

Another fact of which Schuman reminds us in connection with 
the alleged benefits of impenlism is that Western civilization is 
not an unntixed blessing. The white man’s religion, morals, lang¬ 
uage and social institutions have not infrequently resulted in the 
flestruction of indigenous culture and in social chaos and demoral¬ 
ization. Wc are told that the native population of the South Seas 
is deador dying on account of its contact with the West, which at 
its worst, has meant rum, guns and syphilis. In other parts of cult, 
world people living under imperial sway have lost their own cult, 
arts, morals and folk ways and have become ‘grotesque and debas¬ 
ed caricatures of western whitemen’ {70 : 592). While ancient 
imperialism touched the lives of the people only at a few points 
and left the people for the most part to develop their own native 
geniu>, modern imperialism is thorough-going in its application to 
the lives of the people and is destructive of the best in their culture 
and civilization. It brands them as people of ‘lesser breeds without 
the law’ and equates military superiority and superior technology 
with cultural superiority. 

Imperialism has much to answer in the matter of racial relation¬ 
ships. Racial frictions which mar the relationships of people in 
Asia and Africa arc a direct legacy of imperialism. C. F. Andrews 
asks the question : ‘How can you be a friend of the man who insists 
on always keeping you in a semi-inferior position* ? 

Furthermore, war is a necessary feature of imperialism—in the 
first instance with the backward peoples, and later with other 
imperial powers. Hardly a single colony has been won without 
some bloodshed. A recent writer observes that the path of empire is 
red with the blood of its victims. Another writer says : ‘Diplomacy 
coercion, and military force are the necessary accompaniments of 
imperialism.’ Even after subjugating a backward country, the 
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ioiperia) power is obliged to maintain a large army of occupation, 
partly for the sake of asserting its prestige, partly because of the 
fear of native revolt, and partly because of the fear of the possibility of 
rival imperial powers grabbing an ill-gotten gain. An imperial power 
is always on pins and needles, and the mentality which it exhibits is 
inimical to the maintenance of normal human relations. 

(2) Does Imperialism Benefit the People of the Mother Country? It is 
often assumed that imperialism brings great material advantages to 
the people of the mother country. A careful analysis of the situation 
docs not support such an assumption. On the emotional side, there 
is no doubt that imperialism is a good tonic for a people smartin;^ 
under an inferiority complex. But it does not help the masses mate¬ 
rially. 

As a general rule, the pecuniary gains resulting from imperial 
adventures go to a favoured few. The nation as a whole pays the piper 
without calling the tunc. Thus, for instance, the direct gain to the 
British masses from their possession of India was probably slight, in 
spite of the fact that Tndia is by far the greatest market ever acquired 
as a colony by any industrial empire* {63 : 520). Particular industries 
such as cotton and iron may benefit, but not industry in general. If 
the huge capital which had been invested in India and other colonial 
possessions had remained in Britain itself, the condition of the British 
working classes might have been much better than it is today. Leon¬ 
ard Barnes writes : ‘Colonies, in particular, are normally class assets, 
which bring advantages e.g., to investors and manufacturers ; but 
disadvantages, e. g., to wage-earners’ {4 : 21). 

Advocates of empire often say that the imperial country obtains a 
bulk of the raw materials which its colonies produce. Actual facts, 
however, do not support such a contention. Raw materials, as Parker 
Moon puts it, are colour-blind. They obey economic rather than 
political laws. Trade generally follows the lowest price level, and not 
any patriotic exhortations. 

I’he imperial preference idea which gained strength in the British 
Empire after World War I and which reached its climax in the Ottawa 
Agreement of 1932 did not bring much relief to the empire. The Times 
wrote, ‘in the seven years between Ottawa and the outbreak of war, 
Great Britain and the Dominions simultaneously learned that their 
most pressing economic problems and the hopes of solving .them 
turned on their trade relations not with one another but with the rest 
of the world.’ Britain today seems to have learnt that lesson to perfec- 
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tion when she is willing to scrap a large free trade area in which she 
occupied a central place in favour of the European Common Market. 

Notwithstanding the above arguments, the lower classes in the 
mother country benefit indirectly. Foreign trade and importation of 
cl)eap raw materials make for greater general well-being and greater 
buying power. This is true of the United States, even though she is 
not an imperialist power in the sense in which Cieat Britain, France, 
Belgium and Portugal have been or are. 

In order to protect a far-flung empire, Britain was obliged to 
maintain a large army, navy, and air force. And this means that the 
British tax-payer had to bear the brunt of the burden ; and whatever 
indirect gains he may have derived from Britain’s imperial possessions 
was possibly more than offset by the burden of taxation. This 
(conomic burden is possibly one of the reasons why since the close of 
World War fl, Great Britain has been busy conferring independence 
or self-government on several of her erstwhile possessions. 

The plea that imperialism is a remedy for over-population is not 
supported by facts. The people of Italy and Japan who complained 
of overcrowding did not find colonies a solution to their problem. 
Adjustments in industry, agriculture and linance as well as interna¬ 
tional co-operation can perhaps solve the problem much better. 

Imperialism further results in the lowering of wages andsland- 
artls of living among the people of the imperial country. When the 
capitalist finds that he can get quick returns for his money by in¬ 
vesting it in backward areas where labour is cheap and abundant, 
he naturally diverts his capital there. Before long he finds that a great 
variety of goods can be produced there at a much smaller cost than at 
home. The result of all this is that the labouring classes in the mother 
country suffer reduction in wages as well as unemployment. 

The moral effects of imperialism upon the victors are very grave 
indeed. Prof. Hocking is right when he says : ‘It is especially 
dangerous for any people to live long among a population which it 
liolds in contempt’. It leads to lower standard of morality and 
debases conscience. It is not uncommon to find the white man using 
one set of standards for himself and another for the coloured. Even 
the law of the country is made to do service to such perversions. The 
white man hypnotizes himself into the belief that the coloured man 
belongs to a lesser breed, that he docs not require the comforts that 
he demands for himself, that he can live on next to nothing, that his 
manners and morals arc not worthy of attention, that his sentiments 
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and feelings need not be scrupulously considered, and the like. It is this 
kind of veiled contempt which accounts for the fact that few English* 
men in India have real insight into the culture and civilization of the 
people of the country. They know a great deal about elephants, 
tigers, and snakes, social clubs and palaces, but not much about the in* 
ner life and genius of the people. The beauty of Indian philosophy, 
poetry, literature and art is a clos^ book to many of them. 

A century ago (in 1860) Gobden asked the thoughtful question 
whether repression and injustice tolerated in the colonial possession 
by Britain may not corrupt her own domestic politics, “just as Greece 
and Rome were demoralized by their contact with Asia*’. A lesson 
which mankind learns very slowly is that injustice tolerated abroad 
soon comes to roost in one’s own backyard. In our own day, J.A. 
Hobson, writing about adminbtrators, soldiers, and business men 
returning to their mother country after years of stay in the colonial 
possessions says : “Everywhere they stand for coercion and for 
resistance to reform... .It is, indeed, a nemesis of imperialism that 
the arts and crafts of tyranny, acquired and exercised in our unfree 
Empire, should be turned against our liberties at home.” (Qiioted by 
Eben.stein, W., p. 667.) 

Imperialism is at its best a benevolent despotism so far as the so* 
called ‘backward’ regions are concerned. Repression is the very 
breath of its nostrils. Experience shows that repression practised in a 
colonial possession soon comes, to roost at home. It is probably true 
that the freedom-loving Englishman has lost some of his original zeal 
for freedom, partly because of the changed mentality brought about 
by the military excesses of his countrymen abroad and by the serious 
restrictions placed on freedom in various parts of the dependent 
empire. 

The unnatural relation prevailing between the imperial country 
and its possessions is altogether inimical to the possibility of the two 
learning from each other. Receptivity to new ideas and suggestions 
and the drawing out of the innate capacity of the learner are difficult 
of attainment so long as the master-servant relation prevails between 
two peoples. 

(3) Does Imperialism Help to Avoid Friction Points Among Nations and 
Make for World Peace? The answer to this question is, for the most 
part, in the negative. Imperialism means international rivalry and 
competition. It means a struggle for markets, raw materials, and 
places for capital investment. As long as there were plenty of open 
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spaces in Africa and Asia for settlement or exploitation, the Western 
powers were able to parcel them out among themselves without 
much friction. Today almost all available space is taken up, and the 
future promises to witness a period of struggle between the imperial 
powers for colonies and markets. Germanv and Japan sought to 
justify their part in World War II as an attempt at equalization in 
the imperial world. Writing before the commencement of the War, 
Leonard Barnes said : ‘It is true and fair to say that Britain’s posses¬ 
sion, on the present privileged terms, of a vast dependent Empire is 
incompatible with peace* {4 : 21-22). 

It is claimed by Prof. E. Barker, for instance, that, while the 
British Empire originally signified overseas expansion for the two¬ 
fold purpose of settlement and business, it is revealing a process of 
sublimation which is leading to the totally new idea of a community 
of self-governing nations based on voluntary adhesion to the English 
ideas of law and liberty. It is needless to say that this statement 
about a free association of self-governing nations may apply to the 
Dominions, but not to the colonies and dependencies which till 
recently constituted 6/7ths of the whole Empire. 

Even if it be admitted for the sake of argument that the British 
Empire secures peace, order and contentment over vast territories, 
it does not follow that world peace is secure. Britain may be honest 
in her desire not to engage in wars and aggression as well as in her 
desire to fit her colonies and dependencies for self-government as 
speedily as possible. But so long as the non-British capitalistic coun¬ 
tries of the world harbour the grievance that they do not have an 
adequate share in the trade and territories of the world, world peace 
rests on slender basis. Therefore, our conclusion is that imperialism 
in practice, and not the imperialism of the philosopher, is not con¬ 
ducive to peace. At best it means armed neutrality. 

(4) Is there an Alternative to Imperialism? Imperialism, we are 
convinced, is not finally possible. Schuman believes that the days of 
Empires are numbered, even though their decline will inevitably be 
slow and gradual. 

A very useful suggestion made by Barnes is that, inasmuch as 
imperialism and capitalism are intimately linked together, it is neces¬ 
sary to substitute socialism for capitalism in the ‘mother country’, if 
imperialism is to undergo profound modification. In the author’s 
Words: ‘Some sort of socialistic revolution in Britain is a precondi¬ 
tion of every tolerable imperial system*. The ‘liberation and develop- 
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merit of the colonics is interdependent with the socialization of Britain. 
Neither can take place without the other. They are two aspects of a 
single interlocked process.’ According to R.Fox: ‘The issue of the 
struggle of the British working class, the question of socialism in 
England, cannot be considered apart from the liberation of the peo¬ 
ples of the Empire*. 


Intern \tionalism 

Thoughtful people everywhere are coming to realize the urgent need 
of replacing international anarchy by international order. The world 
is no longer a huge place, as we once imagined it to be. Distance has 
been annihilated by rapid means of transport and communication. 
Economically the world is a unit. The radio and television have 
annihilated the sense of space and the mysterious fear which accom¬ 
panied it. ‘From the point of view of news and views’, as Madariaga 
says, ‘the world has attained the unity of the market place.’ We are 
surely living in an interdependent world in which what concerns one 
people sooner or later has its repercussion upon every other people. If 
mankind is to save itself from the catastrophe which awaits it, it 
should replace national exclusiveness by international inclusiveness; 
the doctrine of national sovereignty by the doctrine of international 
solidarity. 

Internationalism stands for a family of self-respecting and self- 
governing nations united to each other by tics of equality and living 
at peace and concord with each other. At the present stage of human 
development at least, a sound nationalism is a prelude to a sound 
internationalism. In the words of Joseph: ‘Nationality is the necess¬ 
ary link between man and humanity’. Militarism and jingoism or 
what has earlier been described as ‘wolf pack nationalism’ is surely 
an enemy of internationalism. The fact that I love the group to which 
I belong does not in any way mean that I should despise other groups. 
Nationalism of the cultural, moral and spiritual kind is an ally of 
internationalism. In the words of William Lloyd Garrison, ‘Our 
t;ountry is the world, our countrymen are all mankind. We love the 
land of our nationality ns we love all other lands’. 

Internationalism in the Twentieth Century : The League of Nations. 
The greatest advance in internationalism was made in the first 
quarter of the twentieth century, at least from the point of view of 
machinery. What was lacking was the will to international co-opera' 
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tion and international control. Nevertheless, public opinion was 
gradually veering round to internationalism, and it was reasonable 
to hope that before long internationalism would become as much a 
oatural and normal part of man’s thinking as nationalism and 
imperialism had been hitherto. 

The League of Nations saw the light of the dav on January 1,1920. 
Although it was not the work of any sinf;lc individual or of any 
single generation, Woodrow Wilson, more than any other statesman 
of the day, helped to give it a practical reality. It was in pursuance 
of the last of his famous fourteen points which declared, ‘A general 
association of nations must be formed under specific covenants for 
the purpose of affording mutual guarantees of political independence 
and territorial integrity to governments and small States alike.’ 

The general purpose of the League as set forth in the preamble to 
the Covenant is as follows: 

‘ 1. The High Contracting Parties 

In order to promote international co-operation, and to achieve 
international peace and security; 
by the acceptance of obligation.s not to resort to war, 
by the prescription of open, just and honourable relations between 
nations, 

by the firm establishment of the understandings of international 
law as the actual rule of conduct among Governments, 
and by the maintenance of justice and a scrupulous respect for 
all treaty obligations in the dealings of organized peoples 
with one another. 

Agree to this Covenant of the League of Nations’. 

A close study of the Articles of the Covenant shows the objects of 
the League to be: 

(a) Preservation and maintenance of the stains quo as established 
by the Peace Conference; 

(b) Fulfilment of certain administrative and supervisory func¬ 
tions, such as the protection of national minorities, the supervision of 
the free city of Danzig, the administration of the Saar valley, and the 
operation of the Mandates system; 

(z) Concern with problems of health, social questions, finances, 
importation, communication and the like; and 

(d) Prevention of war and the pacific settlement of disputes. 
Membership in the League and Withdrawal. The League started 
with forty-two original members. According to the provisions nvade 
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in the Covenant, admission of new members required a two-thirds 
vote of the Assembly. The condition of membership was the promise 
to observe international obligations and disarmament regulations 
laid down by the League. Very small states such as San Marino and 
Armenia were excluded from membership, while Switzerland was 
admitted in spite of her unwillingness to fulfil her military obliga¬ 
tions because of her neutralized status. The United States never 
became a member because of the failure of the Senate to ratify the 
Covenant. In spite of it, the United States co-operated with the 
League in many of its activities. Some of her eminent sons served as 
judges of the Permanent Court of International Justice and some 
were closely asbociated with the scaling down of reparations. 

Withdrawal from the League required two years* notice, except 
in cases where an amendment made to the Covenant was unaccept¬ 
able to the member withdrawing. Before withdrawal a member was 
required to fulfil all its obligations. A member violating the Covenant 
could be expelled. Three significant withdrawals before the com¬ 
mencement of World War II were those of Japan, Germany and Italy. 

I hf Organs of the League —(<i) The Assembly. Each member of 
the League had one vote. This meant in theory at least that the 
L.eaguc was controlled by the small States, since they formed a 
majority. Each mcml>er of the League was allowed to have three 
delegates, collectively c.xcrcising one vote. India and the self-govern¬ 
ing Dominions of the british Empire were counted as separate States 
for this purpose. The delegates to the Assembly were chosen by the 
executive governments <»f their countries, and hence represented 
governments rather than peoples. 

'Pill World War II began, the Assembly met once a year at 
Geneva. Provision was made for special sittings. Business was con¬ 
ducted in English and French. Much of its work was done through 
committees, there being six standing committees to deal with the 
important aspect^ of the League's work. Final debate took place in the 
Plenary .Assembly. The agenda of the Assembly was prepared by the 
Secretary-General in consultation with the President of the Council. 
Questions proposed by an earlier Assembly, by the Council, or any 
member of the League were included. The Assembly was presided 
over by an elected President, who was assisted by twelve Vice-Presi¬ 
dents, six of whom were presidents of the standing committees. 

One of its functions was that of admitting new members to the 
League by a two-thirds majority. It also elected annually three of the 
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nine non-permanent memben of the Council by a majority vote. 
Once every nine years, in conjunction with the Council, it elected by 
a majority vote fifteen judges and four deputy judges of the perma¬ 
nent Court of International Justice. It further approved by a majority 
• vote the Council nomination for the post of Secretary-General. It had 
the power to amend the Covenant in accordance with Article 26. 

As a deliberative body, it exercised very wide functions. It had 
the competence to deal with any matter ^within the sphere of action 
of the League affecting the peace of the world’. Any member of the 
League could bring to the attention of the Assembly or the Council 
any matter threatening ‘to disturb international peace or the good 
undentanding among nations upon which peace depends’. The 
Assembly had the right to advise members to reconsider treaties which 
had become inapplicable. 

A special function of the Assembly was the approval of the annual 
budget, which was about one-fifth the cost of a single modern battle¬ 
ship. According to Madariaga, in 1936 the world spent more than 
10 billion dollars on armaments, while the average League budget 
was 8 million dollars or 1/2500th. The budget was prepared by the 
Secretariat and was subject to revision by the Assembly, which appor¬ 
tioned the share of the expenses among the member States. The total 
expenses were divided into a thousand units and a certain number was 
assigned to each member in accordance with its size, population and 
political importance. Of the total income, approximately half was 
spent on the Secretariat, one-third on the International Labour 
Office, and one tenth on the permanent Court. 

In the very nature of the case, the work of the Assembly was of a 
general character. Its size and importance made it difficult to act 
as swiftly as the Council. Nevertheless, it exercised a general super¬ 
vision over the work of the Council. 

Both the Assembly and the Council were assisted by a number of 
‘Technical Organizations’. One of the limitations of the Assembly 
was that it could not arrive at any decision without a unanimous vote 
of the members present at the meeting. But since most of its acts were 
in the nature of recommendations, a simple majority vote was deemed 
sufficient. The representatives at the Assembly were delegates of their 
respective governments. Therefore, they could not vote independent¬ 
ly, but under instructions from their foreign offices. 

In spite of these limitations, the Assembly was a valuable body. 
It provided a ready platform for the discussion of international 
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grievances and disputes. Even ‘domestic questions’ which were not 
matter for arbitration by any League body could be discussed by the 
Assembly under Article XT, and, if they had an international bearing, 
they could be made the basis of a treaty binding those powers which 
ratified it. Although the Council was a more influential body, in the 
case of the Japanese occupation of Manchuria at least, the Assembly 
was able to deal with the situation much more effectively. 

{b) The Council. It consisted of three classes of members (i) 
permanent, (ii) non-permanent, and (m) special. The permanent 
members were the allies who won the war in 1918. Germany was 
admitted to a permanent seat in the Council in 1926, but lost it on 
her withdrawal from the I.eague. 

The Council held four regular meetings a year, and provision 
was made for special sessions. At the beginning of each session the 
Secretary-General of the League presented a report on the action 
taken on the earlier decisions of the Council. The President and 
Vice-President of the Council were elected annually by a majority 
vote of the Council. They were not eligible for election continually 
for two years. 

The most important function of the Council was the settlement 
of international disputes. In cases where the disputants refused 
arbitration or adjudication, as well as in cases where these methods 
of settlement were inapplicable, the Covenant required that the 
matter be referred to the Council for action. This meant that ‘non- 
justiciable’ or ‘politiral’ disputes fell within the jurisdiction of the 
Council. During the time that a dispute was under consideration 
by the Council or Assembly the parties concerned were required 
not to go to war. 

The power of the Council could be increased by treaty agree¬ 
ments among the member States. The Council was vested with 
authority to mobilize sanctions against a Covenant-breaking State. 
Together with the Assembly, it elected the judges of the World 
Court, appointed Secretaries-Gcneral, and increased the number 
of members on the Council. As in the case of the Assembly, a 
unanimous vote was required for all decisions and agreements. But 
on matters of procedure and similar matters a majority vote was 
suffleient. 

The precise relation between the Assembly and the Council 
was not laid down in the Covenant. Some have compared the two 
bodies to the two houses of a modern legislature while others have 
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compared the Assembly to a Parliament and the Council to a Cabi¬ 
net, Both these comparisons arc misleading; while the Assembly 
concerned itself largely with questions of ‘legislative policy’, the 
work of the Council was mostly semi-judicial and administrath-c. 

• (c) The Secretariat, It was the permanent administrative organ 

of the League machinery. It may be regarded as an International 
Civil Service. While not in itself an executive body, it wjis vested 
with administrative powers. At the head of it was the Secretaiy- 
Ueneral who was appointed by the Couned with the approval of 
the majority of the Assembly. Hein turn appointed other Secretaries 
and members with the approval of the Council. There was no 
competitive examination for admission into the service, but in 
making appointments, professional competence and the need for fair 
distribution of posts among the member States of the League were 
borne in mind. Once a person was appointed he was to regard 
himself as a servant of the League of Nations, and not of the State 
to which he belonged. The duties of the members of the Secretariat 
were not national, but international. During the period of service 
they were not allowed to accept any honour or decoration from theii 
governments. 

The work of the Secretariat was to collect data, prepare the 
agenda for the meetings of the Council and the Assembly, summon 
meetings, keep records, communicate decisions and agreements to 
the member States for ratiheation, transmit recommendations for 
information and action, prepare drafts, and make suggestions for 
the solution of current international problems. It prepared and 
published the Official Journal of the League which contained minutes 
of the Assembly and Council proceedings. It was the permanent 
adviser on international aflairs. 

(</) The Permanent Court of International Justice. Prior to the 
formation of this Court in 1920, there was no genuine ‘International 
Court’, much less a Permanent International Court. This Court 
had the competency to decide all cases of an international charactei 
submitted to it by the parties concerned. It also gave advisory 
opinion upon all questions submitted to it by the Council or the 
Assembly. Although such opinion bad no binding effect, it was 
generally accepted. The interpretation of the League Covenant did 
not belong to the Court, but to the member States. 

The powers of the Court were much wider than those of the 
old Hague Tribunal. The Court had the power to interpret treaties 
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and questions of international law, decide the extent and nature 
of reparations to be made for breaches of international obligation, 
and determine the existence of any situationjvhich if established 
would constitute a breach of such obligations. But the jurisdiction 
of the Court in these matters bound only those member States 
which signed the ‘Optional Clause’. Members of the League agreed 
to submit to the Council for either arbitration or investigation such 
matters as could not be settled by the Court. On questions arising 
with regard to ports, waterways, railways, and the like, the Court 
had compulsory arbitration. 

Judgments were delivered by a majority vote and there was no 
appeal. If, however, a party to a dispute discovered a new fact 
which was relevant to the case, it could appeal for revision of the 
judgment ‘within six months after the discovery of the fact and 
within ten years after the judgment* {8 : 588 ). In arriving at decisions 
the Court used international conventions and rules established 
under them by the agreement of the contracting States, international 
customs, the general principles of law recognized by civilized States, 
and judicial decisions and teachings of eminent publicists. 

The number of judges in 1930 was 15 and their term of office 
was nine years. The system of electing was such that both big and 
small nations were represented on the Bench. In the case of a State 
to a dispute which did not have its own national on the Bench, it 
was allowed to select a judge. For failure to fulfil the conditions 
of his appointment a judge could be removed from office by a unani¬ 
mous vote of his colleagues. 

(«) The International Labour Organisation. It consisted of {a) 
General International Labour Conference, {b) a Governing Body, 
and (^r) an International Labour Office. The General International 
Labour Conference was composed of four delegates of each co-operat¬ 
ing government. Two of these represented the Government, one 
represented capital, and one labour. Although capital and labour 
representatives were chosen by each government, they were chosen 
in consultation with the industrial organization concerned. The 
delegates were given the privilege of voting individually. This made 
it possible, for instance, for all the labour delegates of the conference 
to vote against the employers’ delegates. Non-members of the League 
also were allowed to send representatives. 

The chief object of the International Labour Organization was 
to promote uniform labour legislation throughout the world, although 
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certain exceptions were made in the case of Japan, China and India 
on account of differing climatic and other conditions. One of the 
useful conventions passed was the eight-hour day and forty-eight 
hour week. Another convention was the prohibition of children 
under fourteen from being employed in gainful occupations. As 
regards India, children under fourteen were prohibited only from 
working in mines, factories and transportation. 

Appraisal of the League of Nations. Even the most enthusiastic 
supporters of the League cannot claim that it was an unqualified 
success. While it did much good, it failed to prevent war and 
injustice in many cases, especially in China, Abyssinia and Spain. 
Nevertheless, it was a movement in the right direction. Its 
failures lay largely in the domain of ‘high politics’, while in the 
held of international co-operation in non-political matters, and more 
particularly in matters pertaining to labour, it achieved considerable 
success. It was an association of sovereign nations. What was 
required was an association of peoples. A confederation of govern¬ 
ments alone, each striving for its own ends, could never attain success. 

Many who judged the value of the League judged it by its ability 
■ to prevent war and settle international disputes by pacific means. 

' From this point of view, the League was largely a failure. It is 
unfortunate that the League was linked up witli the Versailles Treaty, 
one of whose clauses imposed ‘war guilt’ upon Germany and mad 
her responsible for the whole cost of the war. T he sordid story o 
reparations and the occupation of the Ruhr as a part of that story 
did much to discredit the League. Other factors which contributed 
to the same end were the League ‘trusteeship’ of the Saar Valley in 
: the interest of France, the joint protectorate of the League and Poland 
over Danzig, and the League administration of Memel, a port given 
to Lithuania. 

Leonard Woolf observes: “The statesmen who ‘worked’ the 
League for fifteen years or so did not believe in it; they thought them¬ 
selves to be realists and the League either an Utopia or a convenient 
or inconvenient instrument—it depended upon circumstances—of 
national policy.” (Quoted by Ebenstein, W., op. cit., p. 739). 

Disarmament. If the attempts to outlaw war were not a great 
success, neither did attempts in the direction of disarmament suc¬ 
ceed. The League worked for disarmament through the Permanent 
Advisory Commission and the Temporary Mixed Commission, but 
both efforts failed. A general Disarmament Conference of the League 
32 
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of Nations met at Geneva in 1932. A multitude of proposab came up 
before the conference, but nothing materialized. At one stage in the 
conference Soviet Russia proposed complete and immediate disarma¬ 
ment, but this was not acceptable to the other members. 

Sanctions. The League Covenant provided for economic, 
military, and political sanctions. During the Italo-Abyssinian war, 
economic sanctions were applied by several States in regard to 
various commodities, but not in regard to oil, the most important 
commodity required by Italy. The League could not force any of its 
members to apply sanctions. Military sanctions— i. e., the use of 
armed forces belonging to the members of the League on the recom¬ 
mendation of the Council —were never applied. Political sanctions 
referred to exclusion from membership of the League for violation ol 
the Covenant. This was done in the case of Russia in 1939. 

Nationalism, Impbr{alis.vi and Intern.vtionalism today 
The Rise of Internationalism: 

Just as the nineteenth century was an epoch of triumphant natio¬ 
nalism, the twentieth century may be regarded as an epoch of 
new resurgent internationalism. As Laski thinks, the inadequacy of 
the sovereign nation-state has been demonstrated by the tragic 
occurrence of two world wars in a period of three decades. The 
emergence of the League of Nations after the first world war and the 
establishment of the United Nations Organisation after the last war 
are the steps in a right direction but they are nothing more than the 
initial steps in the direction of a world federation based on complete 
abrogation of the sovereignty of nation-states as the only remedy of 
the myriad ills caused by the existing anarchy in international affairs. 

New Basis of International Law : 

He stands for a total reconstitution of the traditional basis of 
international law which regards sovereignty as an essential character 
ristic of every nation-state. “The concept of an absolute and inde¬ 
pendent sovereign state”, says Laski, ‘ which demands an unqualified 
allegiance to government from its members, and enforces that 
allegiance by the power at its command, is incompatible with the 
interests of humanity. If we are to have a morally adequate theory 
of political obligation, we must approach the problem from a different 
angle. In a creative civilization what is important is not the historical 
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accident of separate states, but the scientific fact of world-interdepen¬ 
dence. The real unit of allegiance is the world. The real obligation 
of obedience is to the total interest of our fellowinen” {47 : 64). 

International Government in a Unified World Society : 

, Laski thus believes in the ideal of a unified world society with an 
international government exercizing authority over the national 
societies in their mutual relations. This will result in an alienation of 
the sovereign power from the national societies such as Russia, 
England or India to an international body like the United Nations 
Organization which will be converted into a genuine world federa¬ 
tion by the possession of a coercive power over its constituent units. 
The advent of international government will no doubt cure the 
present lawlessness in international relations but its attainment still 
seems in the realm of remote possibility. 

Greiter Awareness of International Solidarity : 

There arc at present several trends leading towards a greater aware¬ 
ness of the sense of an international community. The progress of 
science, especially in the means of communications, has brought one 
nation closer to another. The technological advance resulting in the 
growth of large-scale mechanized industries created new opportu¬ 
nities for the development of international trade. The imperialist 
drive of the capitalist countries, though a sad event for the victims of 
imperialism, created new linguistic, cultural, economic and political 
bonds betw^n the European nations and the races and peoples of 
other continents. 

Capitalim and an International Market: 

Capitalism created an international market supplanting all 
national barriers and breaking the iron bars of isolation in one 
country after another. If it led to competitive wars between capitalist 
nations, it compelled the generous minds in every nation to pause 
and think and find out the means of outlawing war as such. More¬ 
over, the growth of an international labour movement may be 
regarded as an inevitable by-product of the rise of capitalism. Laski 
recognizes the fact that all these factors have produced a greater 
consciousness of international solidarity. The birth of such organi¬ 
zations as the League of Nations or the present United Nations 
Organization is a proof of this consciousness. 
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National Sovereignty as a Threat to Internationalism: 

But it must be admitted that the forces which resist internationa¬ 
lism are still powerfully entrenched in various spheres of social 
organization (50 ; 258). The doctrine of national sovereignty is 
still a positive hindrance in the effective realization of a broadly 
agreed international policy. This is evident from South Africa’s 
denial of human rights and equal treatment to its coloured citizens 
although the overwhelming majority of the world public opinion has 
condemned its policy through the successive resolutions passed by the 
United Nations Organization for the last several years. The tenden¬ 
cies such as racialism, colonialism or fascism still act as powerful 
deterrents to international unity and cooperation. Laski even dec- 
clares capitalist imperialism as incompatible with the ideal of a 
cooperative world order: 

IVar as a I^gnl Right of the Stale : 

Since Urotius formulated his conceptions of international law, 
war has been regarded as the legal right of every sovereign com¬ 
munity for the settlement of disputes with any fellow member in the 
community of nations. Laski regards the reconstruction of the 
Grotian theory of international law a vital part of his political 
theory. 

As he says, “A theory of the State, that is to say, must be, from 
one angle a philosophy of international law. It must explain why 
states should regard themselves as bound by the rules of international 
intercourse. It must build itself upon postulates which satisfactorily 
fit the kind of world to which we belong. It must be wide enough, in 
its foundations, to weigh the significance of the immense changes we 
have witnessed in the relations of states since Grotius, some three 
hundred years ago, first formulated a scientific approach to the 
problems of international law. No foundations for such a philosophy 
can be adequate, unless they provide for the rules of international- 
intercourse the assqrance of that continuity of application which 
enables the state, within its own community, to make its law the 
measure of the behaviour of alt other associations with which it has 
contact” {50 : 218). 

Machinery for Pacific Settlement of Disputes : 

In other words, Laski is pleading for a revision of the traditional 
basis of international law which makes every state thesole judge of 
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its disputes with other states and permits it to seek its settlement, by a 
trial of arms. He wants to evolve an effective international machinery 
which may secure the pacific settlement of disputes between different 
states without any need of recourse to war. In short, war should 
be banned by international law as an instrument of national policy. 
Considering the present tensions and ideological conflicts between 
the communist bloc of nations and the capitalist countries under 
American hegemony, legal outlawry of war still remains an idealistic 
dream of the pacifists with little possibility of its practical realisation. 

National Sovereignty as a Doettine of the Capitalist Era: 

It is a historical fact that the sovereign nation-state of the modern 
times is ess( iitially a product of the capitalist era. In the context of 
international law, the doctrine of sovereignty has found expression 
in two ways. In the first place, it is a logical formula which regards 
the rules of international law as the product of independent wills of 
the sovereign states. No state is considered bound by any rule to 
which it has not given its prior consent. This logical formula is 
further reinforced by a philosophical justification of this position. 
The state is regarded as a supreme moral community which cannot 
be externally bound by any moral or legal consideration against its 
own will. Moral relations presuppose an organised life and it is 
claimed that such an organised life can be found only within the 
borders of a single nation-state. We cannot claim the same type of 
organised life for the states in their external relations with one 
another. 

National Sovereignty as the Basis of the League of Nations : 

Hence the rules of international law can have no validity against 
the will of particular states. Laski points out that the organisation of 
the League of Nations was based on clear recognition of the fact of 
sovereignty of individual states. It was this emphasis on sovereignty 
of each state, which prevented the evolution of a consensus in the 
field of disarmament. Every state regards the pursuit of self-interest 
as the basis of foreign policy both in peace and war. Self-interest can 
be pursued only with the support of armed forces and armaments, 
which a state maintains. The right to wage war is an expression of 
the sovereign power of each state. Therefore, no state is prepared to 
relinquish sovereignty in the interest of international order. The 
armed forces and armaments are not only valuable in times of actual 
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war but they serve the national self-interest in times of formal peace 
as well because a more powerful state can impose its will on weaker 
states simply by threatening the use of force. Such matters as tariffs, 
migration, persecution of national minorities, nationalisation of 
foreign companies etc. may create differences of opinion between 
two states and the stronger party is always likely to use diplomatic 
pressures, subversion and intervention to resolve such disputes in 
its own favour. 

fVar as a part of the World Ordrr: 

Laski therefore concludes that the war or an armed peace threat- 
(iiing the outbreak of actual hostilities at any moment has become 
an essential feature of the world order, which has recognized the 
existence of a multiple number of sovereign nation-states. 

It is obvious that the most important single barrier in the path 
of realizing an ever-lasting world peace is the doctrine of national 
^ovcreignty. Laski does not agree with the views of those inter¬ 
national jurists, who think it is possible to abolish naticnal 
.sovereignty in the context of the existing class-relations of a capita¬ 
list country. 

National Interests and Capitalism: 

The purpose of soverch^nty in a capitalist state is to maintain 
and protect the interests of a capitalist class both internally and 
externally. The so-called national interests are always the sectional 
interests of the ruling capitalist class. The modern capitalist states 
have waged a series of imperialist wars only for the benefit of the 
capitalist rulers of those countries. The numerous wars of colonial, 
conquests in Asia, Africa and America waged by the capitalist states 
of Luropc may be cited in support of this fact. Even the war of 19l4 
was a struggle between two blocs of capitalist countries fighting for 
the control of markets and colonies. 

War Inherent in Capitalist System: 

Laski therefore concludes that the doctrine of sovereignty is a 
weapon in the hands of the ruling class of a capitalist state to safe¬ 
guard its interests by diplomacy and war in the international 
sphere. As he significantly remarks, “The State in a capitalistic 
society needs to remain sovereign in order to protect the interests of 
capitalism. In the last resort, these interests have to be protected by 
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war, which is the supreme expression of sovereignty in international 
relations. So long, therefore, as the effective purpose of the state, 
internally regarded, is to protect the principles of capitalism, so long, 
in its external aspect, will it require to retain the use of war as an 
instrument of national policy. If sovereignty and an effective world- 
order are incompatible w.iys of life, then, also capitalism and world- 
order are incompatible; for war is rooted in ihe capitalist system in 
our experience of its necessary functioning'’ (50:229). 

World Peace Depends on Abolition of Capitalism: 

It is an important conclusion because it regards the abrogation 
of the capitalist system as a precondition for the abolition of national 
sovereignty which alone can guarantee peaceful relations between 
different communities of the globe. All attempts at international 
organisation, which ignore this fundamental hypothesis of Laski, are 
almost predestined to failure. Realistically speaking, international 
government is impossible in fact of the serious antagonisms that have 
historically divided the capitalist world. With the emergence of the 
Soviet Union and other Communist states on the world scene, there 
has emerged another source of antagonism between slates i.tf. the 
antagonism'betsveen the capitalist and Communist blocs of nations. 

Sovereignty and the Communist State : 

Laski thinks that the Communist state does not threaten the peace 
of the world in the way the capitalist states have been doing in the 
past and are likely to do the same in future at any suitable oppor¬ 
tunity. He is convinced that the fundamental interest of a 
Communist state is the preservation of international peace. As he 
says, “It is, I thinkone of the clear lessons of the inter-war years 
that while the interest of a Communist state, like that of Russia, is 
peace, since peace is the condition of the success of its experiment, 
the interest of capitalist states is held to be threatened by its success¬ 
ful development. That is why, as I have already argued, even the 
statesman of the capitalist democracies did not, in its early phases, 
at least, regard the anli-BoIshevik crusade of Hitler as unwelcome” 
(131:209). 

Soviet Russia and Colonialism: 

He thus emphasizes the fact that a socialist society like the Soviet 
Union does not suffer from those contradictions which compel 
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a capitalist state to pursue a policy of colonial aggrandizement 
bringing in its wake the inevitable cycle of imperialist wars. There 
are no vested interests in the Soviet Union seeking control of foreign 
markets and colonies. Thus a Communist state does not require a 
sovereign power for aggressive purposes as the other capitalist states 
do require it. The Russian state needs sovereignty only to defend 
its frontiers against an invasion by some capitalist state” {121 : 537). 

Contrast between Foreign Policies of Russia and Capitalist States: 

Laski says that a socialist state like Soviet Russia does not require 
the attribute of sovereignty in the sense other capitalistic states need 
it. In Germany, Japan, the U. S. A. or Great Britain supreme 
coercive power of the state is in possession of a privileged social class 
which governs in order to safeguard its class interests. Surrender of 
sovereignty by these states will endanger these interests. Externally 
the vested interests of these countries use the sovereign power to 
wage “the war of steel and gold” and “invoke the half-rational 
sentiment of nationalism” to protect their privileges in foreign 
countries. Such vested interests do not exist in Soviet Russia and, 
therefore, the motive to aggression in the case of the Soviet regime 
can never be attributed to economic imperialism. Soviet Russia, 
unlike a capitalist country, will wage wars only in self-defence. But 
a capitalistic state, threatened by economic crisis inherent in the 
system, will use its sovereign power for aggressive purposes in order 
to protect or expand its economic empire. 

Socialism and Sovereign Power : 

Laski in this way shows that socialist societies do not require the 
sovereign power for aggressive purposes, and the transformation of 
the existing capitalist so< ieties into socialist societirs can alone bring 
.ibout that atmosphere of peaceful intercourse between nations, 
which is the first condition for installing an international govern¬ 
ment which can control the external relations of the national 
communities. 

Capitalism, War and Sovereignty are Related : 

The contemporary history of the major capitalist countries 
abundantly proves Laski’s thesis that capitalism, sovereignty and 
war arc intimately connected with one another. Every capitalist 
society by its unequal distribution of income in the community 
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creates a contradiction between its production and consumption. 
The capitalist class does not meet this crisis by a change in the rela¬ 
tions of production but by a policy of economic imperialism. This 
brings one capitalist government in conflict with another for the 
possession of colonies, protectorates, the spheres of influence, or the 
zones of legitimate aspiration which can serve as sources of raw 
materials, as markets for the finished goou^, or as areas where the 
surplus capital may be exported and reinvested. This has been a 
history of England, France and Holland in the nineteenth century. 
This has, also, been the history of Germany, Italy and Japan in the 
first half of the twentieth century. As Laski foresaw, this may as well 
be the history of the United States of America in the second half of 
the present century. 

America's Drive towards Aggressive PVar and Imperialism. 

As he says, “American economic expansion, in the (la.ssic sense, 
is over; the relations of production deny the possibilities of the forces 
of production in the same way as in Great Hritain. The standard of 

life of the masses does not satisfy their established expectations. 

Meanwhile the power of American production increases without 
any parallel power, within the dome.slic market, to consume the 
commodities so made available. There develops the classic need to 
capture foreign markets to satisfy that profit-making motive which 
is the drive of capitalist production. Rut sincc]J‘Amcrica, like 
Europe, has, as the great depression after l‘)29 made obvious, 
entered upon the period of economic contraction, its democracy, in 
its present form, can only survive cither by becoming imperialist or 
by transcending its capitalist relation. If the future of America were 
to lie in the first direction it could not surrender its sovereignty. For, 
if its will as a state could be bound by the wills of other states, it 
would be unable to develop an imperialism. That would force it to 
choose between capitalism and democracy; and, if it chose the first, 
America, like Hitlerite Germany, would be driven to aggressive war”^. 
The transition from the New Deal regime of President Roosevelt to 

1. Laski : “Reflections on the Revolution of Our Time”, Chapter VI, pp. 
215-i6. “His final question to the United.St»tcs”, sa^s Kingslay Martin, “was 
whether it would realize in time that its democracy was unreal unless plulociacy 
was dispossessed, or whether the propertied class would destroy democracy and 
resort perhaps to Fascist methods to maintain their power and their privileges”. 
(Harold Laski: A Biographical Memoir, p 195). 
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the reactionary administrations of Johnson and Nixon implies that 
America has finally chosen the path of economic imperialism leading 
inevitably to international violence and war {I27sl08:l 16). There 
is no chance now of that socialist transformation of the American 
society which Laski regards as the basic condition of a peaceful 
American foreign policy. America cannot abandon an aggressive 
use of its sovereignty as is evident from her aggression in Viet Nam 
because it has now clearly embarked upon a policy of economic and 
military imperialism to solve the internal crisis of American 
(apit.ilism 

Imperialist Phase of Capitalism: 

“My argument therefore”, says Laski, “is the simple one that the 
postulates of the imperialist phase of capitalist development neces¬ 
sarily involve war; and that an effective international order is, a 
priori, incompatible with it. That international order must fit the 
categories of a unified economic world, and this has completely 
outgrown the limitations which the sovereign state, as a political 
category, puts upon it” : 243). In other words, Laski concludes 
that the sovereign capitalist state must be sent to the dust-bin of 
history, a |)lacc where it now truly belongs, bt fore any serious attempt 
to define die nature of an elfectivc world organization, which can 
successfully safeguard world peace, may be made. 

The Conception of a World Oiganisation: 

When the League of Nations was brought into existence as a 
consequence of the Treaty of Versailles, Laski regarded it as an 
important forward step in the direction of the erosion of national 
sovereignty. In the beginning he regarded it as a super-state but he 
later on accepted that it was an erroneous interpretation of the 
position of the League of Nations. Even then he thought that this 
international organization was bound to become a super-state in the 
course of time. In “A C^rammarof Politics”, he wrote, “Nor need 
1 dwell upon the purely technical issue of whether the League is 
juristically a superstate or merely an association of sovereign nations. 
I believe myself that it is inevitably destined to become the former 
and that this character will become increasingly obvious as its func¬ 
tioning becomes more adequate. For it has, in fact, the power to 
bind its members; and there are already spheres of activity within its 
ambit of authority in which evasions of the obligations it creates are, 
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if not theoretically impossible, at least sufficiently difficult to be 
impossible in practice” (47 : 588). 

The League of Nations as an Association of Sovereign States : 

The subsequent history of the world events falsified Laski’s pre¬ 
diction in this regard and the League of Nations remained merely 
an association of sovereign nations till it met its final doom in the 
outbreak of the second world war. The League failed to impose its 
decisions on the sovereign states against their will. This was revealed 
on the question of registration of treaties, the problem of a readjust¬ 
ment of national boundaries, the question of disarmament or limita¬ 
tion of armaments, the issue of the treatment of racial and religious 
minorities, and, finally, on the question of the claims of subject races 
for better administration and self-government. 

The League Failed as an Instrument of Collective Security: 

When the League failed in these matters, it was bound to fail as 
an instrument of collective security. When Japan, Italy and Germany 
embarked upon a policy of international adventurism and brigan¬ 
dage, the League of Nations could not <ven compel its members to 
impose economic sanctions against the aggressors. On the other hand, 
the major capitalist countries of the League condoned the aggressive 
acts of the fascist governments and pursued a policy of appeasement 
towards them bringing about the inevitable collapse of the League 
as an instrument of collective security. 

The U. JV. 0. also as an Association of Sovereign Stales: 

The contemporary history of the world abundantly shows that the 
state retained its sovereignty not only after the coming into being of 
the League of Nations but the legal status of a state in international 
law remains basically unaltered even after the establishment of the 
present United Nations Organization. The state is still the sole judge 
and executing authority of its internal and external policies. It still 
makes war and concludes peace in its discretion. It decides for itself 
the nature of its foreign alliances. It determines how large or small 
armed forces are needed for its defence or offence, if necessary. If it 
possesses colonies, it must itself decide how to govern or misgovern 
them. 

Even the United Nations Organisation cannot compel the sove¬ 
reign state of South Africa to show a better consideration for its 
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coloured citizens than what it has been doing in the past. Nor can it 
ask the United States of America to desist from the policy of building 
its military, naval and air bases in every part of the world and of 
stationing its armed forces in such far-flung places as Western Europe, 
North Africa and East Asia, because this policy is likely to disturb 
international peace. Similarly, it cannot ask Great Britain or Portugal 
to wind up the remnants of their empires, say in South Arabia or 
Central Africa where the people have unmistakably shown a desire 
to l)e free of colonial control and arc even waging a relentless struggle 
for their national liberation. 

Lessons of the Manchurian and Abyssinian Crises: 

Laski realized this fact after sixteen years of ineffective function¬ 
ing of the League of Nations climaxed by its utter collapse in face of 
the Manchurian and Abyssinian crises. As he significantly remarks, 
“I'or what the experience of the last sixteen years has surely shown 
is the incompatibibity of the League with the coexistenceof sovereign 
states; and the latter display no sign of a serious willingness to 
abandon their sovereignty. They need it, in fact, for the protection 
of interests which cannot be promoted or maintained save by the 
technhpicof war. 'I'he ambitions of Japan and Germany, of Italy 
and Hungary, to take some obvious instances, assume a period when 
they will make demands upon ^othcr'*.statcs which only the arbitra¬ 
ment of the sword can enforce ; and recent experience seems decisive 
that they .ire willing to break legal obligations, however morally 
in'olbund, in order to realise them. The answer of the League should 
be op[>osition in terms of collective security; but both the Manchu¬ 
rian and the Aby.csinian incidents make it plain that collective 
security assumes the existence of an international community able 
and willing to act as an effective unit against an aggressor. No such 
|)ossibility appears to exist within the framework of the present 
■system.tin short, the League failed because it had no coercive 
power over its members which could obey or disobey the decisions 
of the League as they pleased. 

Muional Soi’i'rei;iiiiy Cannot b' Abolished without Abolishing Imperialism: 

But the fundamental question, which remains to be answered, is 
whether it is possible to construct an international system on the 


1. Laski: Grammar of Politics”, the Introductory Chapter, p. XVIII. 
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basis of abolition of the fact of national sovereignty. Laski finally 
came to the conclusion that it is impossible to abolish national 
sovereignty without abolishing the capitalistic structure of society. 
It is impossible to build an international system based on mutual 
cooperation of the national communities so long as a capitalist class 
formulates the foreign policies of the nation-states. 

As he says, “An international order, to be effective, must control 
things like currency, tariffs, labour standards, migration, access to 
raw materials, the penetration of backward areas, and so forth. But 
to control these things, it must be able to over-ride the existing vested 
interests which use the sovereignty of the state for their protection. 
It cannot override them as the world is at present organised; for they 
arise inherently from the cla«s-relations of a capitalist society. The 
forces which protect them are exactly the same as the forces which 
protect the power of the capitalist inside the national society to which 
he belongs. Exactly as the sovereign state protects, in the internal 
sphere, a system of legal rights intended to safeguard his supremacy, 
so, externally, its authority by the sheer logic of his relationships with 
it, must be used to impose that supremacy, so far as may be, upon 
others. It is only as these class-relations are transformed that state- 
antagonisms become capable of any fundamental reconciliation. 
Upon the existing basis, the utmost goodwill in international relations 
can only postpone, without being able to avoid, the ultimately inevit¬ 
able conflict’^ {50 x 244). 

The seeds of the present international unrest are rooted in the 
inner drive of capitalism towards imperialist expansion and the 
League of Nations failed to preserve international peace because of 
the imperialist ambitions and rivalries of the major capitalist 
countries. Laski is therefore right in regarding capitalist imperial¬ 
ism as incompatible with the foundations of a peaceful world 
order. 

World Peace Not Compatible with Capitalism: 

The problem of a lasting organization for world peace cannot be 
discussed on a legal or political plane alone. “The organization of 
peace”, says Laski, “therefore presents us with problems the main 
emphasis of which is on the economic plane. Peace depends upon 
the resumption of the conditions of an economics of expansion. That 
economics is unavailable to us within the framework of the present 
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relations of production.The root of economic crises lies in the 

conflict, which is permanent in any capitalist society, between produc¬ 
tive power and consumptive power. Hence arises not only the 
perpetual tragedies of the trade cycle, but, in the long run, domestic 
revolution and war. Given a mal-dhtribution of individual income 
within a community, and of productive resources in nation-states 
competing in the world-market, and there is no escape from the 
ultimate arrival of any capitalist system of production at an epoch 
of conflict because its contraction of available welfare is bound to 

breed war and revolution.It is at least certain that within the 

historic framework of capitalism a stable and peaceful international 
society cannot be built” {13! : 219). 

Capitalist Peace as a Temporary Interval betneen fVars : 

Laski therefore concluded that a reconstitution of another inter¬ 
national organization afki the second world war on the pattern of 
the League of Nations could not be a lasting solution for world peace. 
He regarded capitalist peace as only a breathing-space between wars. 
The advent of the United Nations Organization and the post-war 
armament race between the major countries of the world have 
abundantly proved the correctness of his thesis in this respect. No 
international organization can check the imperialist drive of the 
capitalist states, which leads them finally to the inevitable policies 
of aggression and war. This has been clearly revealed by the post¬ 
war lorcign policies of the major capitalist countries. Laski was 
iherefiirc quite justified in saying that the transformation of the 
capitalist telations of production into socialist relations must precede 
any serious attempt to establish an international association of man¬ 
kind from which we can legitimately hope to realize a lasting world 
peace. 

This is an important conclusion for Laski to make because it is a 
complete reversal of his earlier position taken by him in “A Grammar 
of Politics” in 1924. He laid no such condition at that time and 
welcomed the League of Nations as that super state which would 
prohibit the occurrence of any future war. No such optimism swayed 
his judgment when the United Nations Organization was born 
after the conclusion of the second world war. The reconstitution of 
an international association of the sovereign states was no guarantee 
for a stable world peace so long as the capitalist system itself was not 
overthrown. 
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Socialism Alone Can Guarantee World Peace ; 

Ashe pointed out, “In my view, therefore, the high road to an 
effective international order lies through the reconstruction of the 
class-relations of modern society. The more effectively this is pursued 
the less interest states possess in tlie pursuit of an imperialist policy. 
To develop the productive power of the Community so that men 
share equally in its results is to prevent the \ erversion of its political 
authority to the interest of a small number of its members. Its sover¬ 
eignty is then no longer a cloak for that interest. Its direction of 
capital investment is no longer a technique of exploitation abroad 
which proceeds regardless of domestic need. Its foreign relations 
express a commercial connection which does not require the inherent 
militarism of a policy built upon the ideal of economic empire. A 
society of socialist states is in a position, to which no other order of 
life can pretend, to consider its economic problems upon a basis of 
genuine mutuality and good-will... We cannot build a system of 
cooperation upon principles which, as they arc applied, live on the 
exploitation of man by man” (50 : 254). 

International Commonwealth of Socialist Motions’. 

Thus only an international Commonwealth of socialist nations 
can bring about those conditions, which alone may be regarded as 
the foundation of a genuinely peaceful world society. A new Society 
of Nations, Laski argues, must be built on the basis of the liquidation 
of imperialism, alike in its political and economic aspects.^ It must 
encourage and bring about a rapid industrialization and moderniza¬ 
tion of the colonial and semi-colonial areas of the world. Lastly, it 
must ensure an equitable distribution of wealth in every national 
community. If these central conditions are fulfilled, the international 
government is bound to be successful and prevent the possibility of a 
future war. 


I. In a letter to Justice Frankfurter, Laski wrote in 1931, “The truth is, dear 
Felix, that we ought not to stay in India. Literally and simply, we are not morally 
fit for the job.” (Qjuoted by Kingsley Martin in “Harold Laski : A Biographical 
Memoir”, p 64). 
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THE EVOLUTION OF COMMUNISTIC THOUGHT 

j ^ « A tHETHKR or not we agree with Marx’s analysis of industrial society, it is 

VV safe to say that no one can study Marx as he deserves to be studied.... 
without recognizing the fact that, perhaps with the exception of Ricardo, 
there has been no more original, no more powerful, and no more acute intellect 
in the entire history of etonomic science,” Professor E. R. A. Seligman in his 
Economic Interpretation of History, p. 56. 

“There is little merit in socialism as a matter of pure economics. Nationalism 
and all the rest of it is so much mere machinery, though essential machinery : the 
aim is, or should be, the enhancement of personality. A technically socialist state, 
in the economic sense, can be as illiberal, as materialistic, as inhumane as a 
capitalist one; indeed, it can be more so. In other words, socialism is valuable only 
in so far as it scivcs Western (hunnm) values”. (Victor Gollancz; Our 
Threatened Values). 

Both modern socialism and communism stem from the same 
source, viz- Karl Marx, who lived from 1818 to 1883.. His pai'euls 
descended from Jewish rabbis, and the Jews have been known 
throughout the ages for their passion for social justice. Marx’s father 
was a convert to Protestantism. Marx had known hard days, and this 
seems to have left a deep influence on his thought on social questions. 
Early in his life there grew up friendship between him and Engels ; 
and this led to a close collaboration between the two in political 
activity as well as in research and writing. Because of his revolu¬ 
tionary activities, Marx was forced to spend many years of his life as 
a political exile from Germany, Holland and France. Much of his 
time was spent in the British Museum in London. In his life time he 
was regarded as the unquestioned leader of the European working 
class movements. Even today he is considered to be the father of 
modern socialism. Together with. Engels he published. ‘‘The Mani¬ 
festo of the Communist Party” in I848,^is monumental work, *^as 
Kapital (Capital)” was published in 1867. 

The important influences on Marx’s thought were those of 
Hegel andTeurbacb (1804-72). From Hegel he borrowed iheidea 
of the dialectic, which means that progress comes about as a rjcsult 
(512) 
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of ap. interaction between opposites. According to Hegel, history 
proceeds by a dialectical path to its predetermine d go al. Hegel had 
tauj^l tiw djniectiic mllHej^eaW-oOd^s, whereas Marx applied it^ 
to matter^ While ^egel had taught dialectical idealism, Marx 
t!aught dialectical materialism. Writing on this difference, Marx 
claimed that he was placing Hegel “right side up”. To quote his 
own words “with him (Hegel) it (the dialertii.) is standing on its 
head. It must be turned right side up again.” To Hegel the 
primary thing is the evolution of the idea. To Marx, however, 
matter is primary. Spirit, thought, and consciousness are derivative. 
The material life of society determines the spiritual. 

Adapting the highly speculative conception of the dialectic to 
man’s economic life, Marx conte nded that the earliest stage in man’s 
ecbhbznic^d^.elopment was one of primitive communism and that 
this economy later came into conflict with feudalism and capitalism, 
and Ifliat out of this interaction between the two, a scientific com¬ 
munism was coming into existence. 

“T^Vom Feur bach M arx learned that it is not God who creates 
map, but it is man who cr^ti^GbdL In his own words, “Man makes 
religion; religion does not make man”. .Religion, he said, is,“the 
opia te of the people” j and these words have become widely known 
throughout the world. Affording to Marx, God exists only in man’s 
ininsi. . 

Interpreting this thought, HaUowell writes that history in Marx’s 
thought, is not a conflict between spirit and matter, it is not the 
unfolding of the spirit of the Absolute. It “is^no^mg else than the 
activity.of man pursuing his own aims.” 

Collectivism. The Encyclopaedia of Social Sciences defines 
Coll ectivism as a general name for theories o pposed to individualism. 
“It is broadly a term for a trend in social development, a programme 
of economic reform, a theory of general welfare and a utopian order 
for mankind ; technically, a general label for comprehensive schemes 
of authoritative control such as socialism, communism, syndicalism, 
and Bolshevism and specifically, a name for the trend away from the 
extreme laissezfoire of the nineteenth century.” 

As time went on, individualism came to centre round free enter ¬ 
pris e and capitalism as against socialism or communism . It was at 
this stage that men turned towards collectivism which emphasizes 
large-scale State action and the-replacement of the motive of gain by 
the spirit of service. 

33 
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According to Hamilton, in dividualism tried to keep up d iejstion 
o f private bu siness in the form of ^‘corporations", but the collectivists 
are not enamoured of it. They want the business of the community 
to be collectivized. In the nature of the case, Hamilton holds that 
“empirical collectivism” cannot be reduced to “the clear-cut lines of 
a blueprint.” 

Discussing the issue between .individualism and caUfictivism, 
Maciver says that the latter stands for the cpU^ctivc action oLthe 
community. J. S. Mill was a good example of an enlightened 
individualist and he tended to speak of liberty as an ultimate endot 
life. But experience soon showed that liberties conflict. Hence it is 
that collectivism came into the field in the economic world. 

Joad equates collectivism with State socialism which has lost its 
favour in recent years. On p. 55 of Modern Political Theory, he says, 
“Collectivist Socialists have insisted that society is capable only of 
gradual change, and that e.ach change must be conditioned by the 
nature of the social structure that preceded it.” The Fabians, 
according to him, set the pace for Collectivist Socialists. 

Of the three writers quoted, it is obvious that Joad takes a 
restricted view of Colled ivisin. Hamilton and Maciver, on the other 
hand, take a broader view with which we agree. 

The Tkaghinos of Marx and the Ideology op Communism 

Communism in the twentieth century is said to be an answer to the 
inherent evils of capitalism which have become more and more 
apparent in recent limes. It is the .nemesis of capitalism, the chief 
features of which arc private ownership of the means of production, 
private cnterpri.se, and private profit. Under capitalism goods arc 
produced not for use, but for profit. As Fox puts it: “The social 
product is appropriated by the individual capitalist”. Although pro¬ 
duction is a social act, exchange and appropriation irontinue to be 
individual acts. The tragedy of our times is that in the midst of 
plenty there is want and privation. Overproduction is coupled with 
under-consumption. 

According to Julius Hecker, modern capitalism is unable to meet 
the three great needs of the world ; economic security, social or 
national security, and freedom for self-expression. Ckunmunisoi, he 
claims, promises to meet all these needs. 
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Marx and Marxism. 

Modern communism, no less than socialism, o^wes its inspiration 
.,9. ^®*‘l Marx*' His book. Das Kafiital, and his joint work with 
Engels, The Communist ManifestOy form the basis of Communism. 
The teajduagSL Qf Marx aiid Enggls weccjater elaborate by i,cnui, 
the founder, of Rusaiaa-communism and adapted to the conditions 
jiresented by modern imperialism. In the tf achings of Marx for the 
first time, socialism and communism shed their utopianism and 
became scientific and realistic. 

1. The Dialectic. The starting point of Marxism is the Hegel¬ 
ian dialectic. To state the dialectic in simple language, human 
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-is **discussion**^y but its nature is niatcrifllistic . 
^arx writes “with me........ the ideal is nothing else than the 

material world reflected by the human mind, and translated into 
forms of thought”. Commenting on this statement, Catlin argues 
that the metaphysic of Marxism is materialism. “There i s no thing 
ftther than the-materialuniverse. There is nothing other ; and that 
which is other is no thing, nothing”. 

According to materialism, says Engels (quoted by Gatlin), 
“nature is primary. It exists independently of all philosophy. It.is 
the foundation upon which we human beings, ourselves products of 

nature, have grown up.”. Even Hegelianism which is a 

dialectic of ideas is to the Marxbt really a form of materialism 
turned upside down in method and content. 

As indicated above, Marx not only taught materialism, but a 
particular species of it known as dialectic materialism. Sabine holds 
that this dialectic materialism forms the most important part of 
Marx’s social philosophy. Matter evolves according to the dialectic 
process which is revolutionary in nature. The evolution implied is 
asocialrevolutionwhichisofahigher order than a political revolu¬ 
tion. I'he latter simply transfers power from one class to another, 
whereas the former aims at the abolition ofall classes.,Rights brought 
about by a poliKcal revolution are bourgeois in nature, whereas those 
wrought by the social revolution anticipated by Marx are human. 
“The classless society which will result will abolish the division of 
labour and indeed all compulsory labour”. (Sabine, op. cit., p. 635). 

The dialectical materialism of Marx, Gatlin contends, is not a 
mere crude materialism. It is not mere sensuousness. Object isnbt 
conceived subjectively. If circumstanc es cl^nge men, men change 
circumstances. Social, life is thus essentially piScflcSlr^arx’s strik¬ 
ing words in this context are; “The philosophers have only inter¬ 
preted the world in various ways ; the point however is to change it”. 

According to Marx, ends are determined by the historical process, 
and the most desirable end is a classless society. 

3. The Economic Interpretation of History. According to Marx, 
history is to be interpreted purely in materialistic terms, and not in 
terms of God, purpose or design. The central point in Marx’s theory 
is that forms of production exchange of commodities .dets^mine 

social and political institutions. To use the language of Sabine, 1^1 
relations and forms of state are all rooted in the material conditions 
of life. 
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To state Marx’s contention in difTerent words, econojPQiic forces 
influence human affairs much more than any other force such as 
morals, religion or nationalism. Thus, tlie abolition of slavery in 
America was, according to Marx, not due to any humanitarian 
reasons, but due to economic causes. fThe north ern states ^^gj^vered 
that slave labour ty^as less econom ical and less efficient free 
Jabour. .Therefore, they went to war and emancipated the slaves. 
The four stages thraugluphidi society passes are slave society, feudal 
society, capitalist society, and communist weiety. One of hfafx’s 
most famous sayings is that ngn*s .social existence determines 
their consciousness and not, as had been generally accepted before 
Marx, that “the consciousness of men determines their existence”. 

To Marx economics is a historica l sc ience. It is a combination of 
history and an analysis of economic factors which determine the 
process of history. In the succinct words of Sabine: “any system of pro¬ 
duction (according to Marx), by an inexorable logic of its own, must 
determine the distribution of the social product”, (op. cit., p. 639). 

Turning to the evolution of the e conomic ord er, Marx and Engels 
claim that the earliest stage^was.primiUye communism. “There was 
common ownership" of lands as well as of handicrafts. With the 
coming of monogamy there c^e into existence private ownership 
of property an<Uivision of labour. This change in turn brought 
about increased production which in turn gave rise to trade, com¬ 
merce,, and navigation; All this meant that society caine to be 
organized on a class basis and parasitism appeared on the scene. 

At the earlier stage feudalism became the prevailing order and 
man’s place in society was determined by the place he occupied in 
the economic ladder of land ownership and cultivation. Feudalism 
gradually ga vejway. to capitalism and labour became a commodity 
toTje bought and sold like any. ojhcr commodity. Instead of dcstroy- 
ing“slavery7 capitalism perpetuates it in a disguised form and the 
wage-earner becomes a ‘wage-slave*. 

In the evolution of this type of economy, a middle emerges 

wh ich s erves as a buffer between the capita]i§jl.s and the proletariat. 
BuTiircourse of time it sinks to the fijrolctariat, leaying 

the b tyrge oisie and the proletariat to wage a deadly battle which 
could only be resolved by the complete destruction of the former and 
the state assuming the ownership of the means of production. When 
this happens coercion is replaced by voluntary co-operation and a 
classless society comes into being. 
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Capitalism thus contains within itself the seeds of its own decay. 
It produces its own grave-diggers. Marx held that thj^ material 
conditions necessary for the realizat ion of the goal of sociallsm^dst 
within tFe woml) o£ the capitajis^ society .^Capitalism Is chaotic. 
It means ex cess of supply over dem and, overproduction, the putting 
of the market, business crisis, unemployment, underemployment, 
and misemployment. It means also that private capital is gradually 
replaced by joint stock companies and trusts and later by monopoly¬ 
capital and finance-capital. When this happens capitalism reaches 
its climax, and is destined to decline rapidly after that. 

4. The Doctrine of Surplus. Value, Marx distinguishes between 
value in use and valu^in exchange. The first consists in the sati sfac- 
tlbn of hu^airneeds and the in what r>n«» «»vrhnnges for other 

commodities. Exchange value is determined solely by labour spent. 
Marx defines capital as tlie sum total of all the privately owned 
means of production employed for the acquisition of surplus value. 
The essence of capital is.thj; exploitation of labour. 

According to Marx, l abour creates all values , and whatever is left 
after paying for raw materials and a subsistence wage to the labourer 
goes into the pocket of the capitalist in the form of profit, rent and 
interest. 'I’his surplus is used by the capitalist t o acq uire greater 
quantities oTsurplupvalue by expanding production and employing 
more labour. 

Surplus valu e is defined as the value which l abour produce s 
beyond that which is socially necessary to sustain itself. Appropria- 
tioh of it by the capitalist is a form of theft. Surplus value is 
“concealed labour” or labour not paid for. 

Marx also uses the significant expression “the iron law of wages”. 
The idea behind it is the supposition that what the labourer receives 
for his services is only a pittance to enable him to hold body and soul 
together and to induce him to return to work the next day. Whatever 
is earned more than that is misappropriated by the employer. 

Marx further argues that capitalism results in the overproduction 
of capital and of commpdLlies. The Tiomc market shrinks because of 
the decreased purchasing power of labour. Hence resort is bad to 
foreign markets, and thb results in imperialism and war. 

The remedy propos ed by Mant^in preventing capitalist exploita¬ 
tion is the nationalization of aUihe meansofproductigLn, distribution, 
and cYchang et Land, means of transportation 

and the lik&-ars.t -0 be owned and c ontrolled by the State. 
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It is^structive to note that Lenin, the great disciple of Marx , 
ha rdly mentions surplus value in his discussio n. In the words of 
Sabine, it is today “a relic of the teaching of the master rather than 
a serious part of the system. ** {162:637 ). 

Sabine further points out that Marx considers labour in the ab ¬ 
stract. It is unique among commodities befcause in being used up, it 
creates more value. “The labour power used produces value beyond 
replacement of the labour power consumed”. 

On the whole question of surplus value, a linal criticism which 
needs mention is that in spite of his great adherence to materialism 
and materialistic considerations, Marx used ethical principles right 
thjough. As Sabine states it: “In factjhe labou r theory of v alu e neve r 
altogether lost the ethical connot ation that it had in Locke; it rc- 
maine^TmTsome d^ree the theory of a just pr natural price”, (p. 658). 

5. T fu Doctri np nf Wnr. Capitalism is tlm th^is; organized 
labour is the antithesis; classless society is the synthesis. In Marxian 
terminology the classless society represents the synthesis. Marx pic¬ 
tures human life as a jgrim struggle between the capitalists and wage- 
earn ers; t il at is between the bourgeoisie and the proletariat. In the 
Communist Manifeito the proletariat i s defined as “t hat class of society 
which d erives its sub stance solely from selling its labour and not from 
any profit potiapital”. In modern parlance, the proletariat is the 
landless, propcrtyless masses. 

M arx’s thes is is that so long as the present wage system lasts, 
based as it is on minimum w a^ ^nH^ maximum-profits, exploitation 
oTtIte proletariat by the bourgeoisie is bound to continue. Besides, 
the working of capitalism requires multiplication of the number of 
propertylcss labourers on the one hand and concentration of capital 
in the hands of fewer and fewer individuals. Such a dual process alone, 
says Marx, can ensure safe profits to the capitalist. This tendency 
eventually leads to monopoly capital and slump of increasing severity 
inasmuch as the purchasing power of the masses is greatly diminished. 
Periods of boom which become shorter and shorter in duration are 
followed by periods of slump till the system ultimately breaks down, 
paving the way for the replacement of the bourgeois regime by the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. In the forceful words of Marx him¬ 
self: “Capitalist production JbegetSj^ vyith the inexorability of a law of 
nature, its own negation”. Or, again, “the hi story of all hitherto 
existing society is the history of class struggle s”. 

Instead of leaving the collapse of the capitalist order to the opera- 
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tion of natural forces indicated by Marx himselfand his 
followers advocate the complete wiping out of the bourgeoisie and 
the creation of a classless society. Though classless, the ideal society 
is bound to have such distinctions as those between skilledjuid un¬ 
skilled labourers and between government officers, jjpd those who 
obey orders.^ But distinctions based on birth, wealth and^jjQsi^ion 
would find no place. No one would be allowed to exploit another or 
remain idle. The ^tatc itself would fifradually ^witherjiway* for, as 
constituted at present, it is, in the wor ds nf^Tigjun, Ijyt machine fo r 
maintaining the rule of one class over another *. What the pr oletar iat 

would do would be to capture the army and the adjixuai&UaJbive 

machinery with a view to smashing the State and establish revolu- 

tionarily the Communist class order. Later in his life, Marx admitted 

the possibility of workers in England, America, and Holland 

obtaining their end by peaceful means. But the general rule, he 

believed, would be force. In his own words : “ Force is the midwife 

of every old society pregnant with a new one ”. In fairness to Marx 
it must be said that according to Marx, the communist end could be 
brought about by evolutionary aT well as by revolutionary methQ^, 
although his preference was for the latter., 

In reply to Marx’s prophecies, it must be said that not m any of his 
forebodings have come true. In most industrial countiics^wlnie the 
rich have become richer and richer, the poor have not become 
poorer and poorer. On the other hand, they are becoming less and 
less poor. The chief reason why communism and, for that matter, 
even socialism have not taken root in the U. 1?. A, is the compara¬ 
tively prosperous condition of the working classes./ 

It is possible to argue, on the other hand, that the relativ e pros - 
perity of the working men in the United States is due to the strength 
of the trade union movement and that the prosperity of the country 
as a whole is due to the fact that the United States has gathered in 
the economic wealth of the world. If the latter contention can be 
substantiated, it is possible to apply the Marxist theory to the inter¬ 
relation between nations, rather than to the individuals of any one 
nation, reaching the unpleasant conclusion : the richer the U. S. 
becomes the poorer the world becomes, thus paving the way for 
world communism. 

Another aspect of Ma_rx’s theory concerning eqQQomgjLfilaaSfiL is 
that the peasantry and petit-bourgtoisie which were politically inert 
would finally coalesce with each other, because, according to Marx, 
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both of them had the same ideology and same interests. As Sabin e 
points out, recen^history has b elied this anticijjation. Fascism showed 
how stoutlylBIiUawjEX^^ class of Italy: resisted aiiy attempt at a 
merger with the proletariat. , 

A further conviction of Marx with regard to the class struggle is 
that the working cla sses of the whole wor ld will join, together against 
their common exploiters. The closing \vords of the Communist 
Manifesto which carry with them an oratorial flourislr are : “The 
Communists disdain to conceal their view s an d aims . They open ly 
dedare t hat their ends can be attained only bv the forcibl^overthr ow 
of all existing social- conditio ns. Let the ruling classes tremble at 
the pro spect of a com munist revolution. The„prpletanans liavc 
not hing to lose but their chains . ^T hey have a world to wul Working 
men of a llmun tr ic s , unite”. “ The working men haveJiQ-COunt rv”. 

Suffice it to say that this naive belief in the solidarity of the 
working classes has not. turned out ta be true. Worl^^l^r i.iihowcd 
clearly that people are more,loyal to their nation and country than 
to their social and economic cl^^. Therefore, to insist on a working 
class solidarity all over the world is more romantic than realistic. 
Even in India the Communist Party has openly declared its unquali* 
fied opposition to the Chinese aggression against India. 

6. Di ctatp rship of the Proletariat: This was another of the antici¬ 
pations of Marx and Engels. The privileged classes who were in the 
saddle would not surrender their power without a ^volution on the 
p^rt of the proletariat. When this revolution takes place and the 
upper.cias^^S aud-dfih_pcasants ar^beiiig eliminated there would be 
a dictatorship of the proletariat. It wopjd capture the army and the 
rest of the machinery of the State in order to destroy the State and 
t|ie capitalist system, the ultimate goal being a classless society living 
under collective ownership and having a complete control over the 
economic system. To quote Marx himself: “When, in the course of 
development, class distinctions have disappeared, and all production 
has been concentrated in the hands of a vast association of the whole 
nation, public power will lose its political character.... In the 
place of the old bourgeois society, with its classes and class antagon¬ 
isms, we shall have an association, in which the free development of 
each is the condition of the free development of all”. 

According to Marx and Engels, this dictatorship is only for a 
tenjpor^^ or ya nsltmn^^ the proletariat is consolidating 

position. We are bound to cast doubt upon the accuracy of this 
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anticipation in view of the fact that although fifty-five years have 
lapsed since the Russian revolution and twenty-three years since the 
Chinese revolution, there is no sign of either dictatorship or the 
State disappearing from these countries. 

I’hc programme of communism during the transitional period is 
not as rev()^lutionary as it must have been when it was first announced 
by Marx: 

(i) abolition of property i n lan d and application of all rents from 
land to public purposes; 

(ii) heavy progressive or graduated income lax; 

(iii) abolition of all rights of inheritance; 

(iv) coiTfiscalion of the property of all emigrants and rebels; 

(v) centralization of the means of communication and transporta- 
lion in ific hands of the State; 

(vi) extension of factories and instruments of production owned 
by the State; the bringing into cultivation of waste-lands and the 
irnprovenient of the s>oil, according to a common plan; 

(vii) cNjual obligation of all to work; 

(riii) combination of agriculture with manufacturing industries 
and a more equitaiile distribution of population between town and 
country; 

(/.v) fiec public school education and theabolition ofchild labour. 

During the transitional period labour is rewarded according to 
woik. Tn other words, difiercnccs in pay are to be according to 
differcin cs in skill. .This will iu)t mean exploitation inasmuch as the 
means ofpruduciion in the new society will be owned by theState and 
not by individuals. The ideal to be realized eventually is “Fjosti 
eai li according to his ability and to each according to his need”. 

7. T/u; Withering Away of the State. Under communism the Slate 
will gradually wither away, as it has been from the beginning ”an 
instrument of class coercion”. In the wmds of^Rngels^ the Stai£.i s 
‘ Mhe product of society at a certain stage of development”. When 
t he nerfcct, classless society is established, the State disappears . It is 
not abolished, but it just fades away. Its place is taken by an adminis¬ 
trative ai)paratus which controls anrf manages the instruments of 
production. To quote Engels; ^*Thc govcrnn>ent of persons is replaced 
by the administration of things”. 

8. Disappearance of the Familyt Religion, etc. According to the 
Marxist theory, since private iamily .and private property came 
together they arc bound to disappear together. The only basis on 
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which marriage will be based in the future is “mutual affection”. It 
will have no moral,, religious or economic signihcancc. With the 
disappearance of the fainily will also disappear religion, which is “an 
opiate of the people”. In the socialist state^ religion “dies a natura l 
death” . What morality there is will be relative morality, relative to 
particular economic conditions. There will be nothing like an abso¬ 
lute morality. “Bourgeois morality’* will bi replaced by proletarian 
morality. Law based upon a priori principles will also disappear. 

By way of criticism it may be said that even though Marx 
denounced religion and prophesied its complete disappearance, his 
own teaching “struck the world like a flaming religion” {148:574). 

To quote somewhat extensively from Maxey: “It was a religion 
even more than a philosophy, and was offered as a substitute fur all 
existing loyalties. Patriotism was an emotional snare to enslave the 
workers; religion was ‘the opium of the people*; the family was a 
bourgeois institution for perpetuating property rights. 'Fhc one 
supreme loyalty was loyalty to humanity as a whole, symbolized by 
the red flag, which proclaims the universal brotherhood of men. ' 

Scientific Socialism: I’o Communism of the kind de.scribcd above 
Marx gives the name ‘scientific socialism *. He conlrasljs it with the 
idealistic and utopian socialism of More, Owen, Fourier, and Saint 
Simon. .I n thi s i^w society exploitation cuds and everybody’s wants 
are satisfied. Man becomes for the first time the master of his destiny. 
Christopher Dawson (qviotcd by Hallowell) rightly describes all of 
this as “a secularization of the coming of the Messianic Kingdom”. 

; (1) It is wrong to assume that the econo¬ 

mic factor is the only factor in man’s life or in the interpretation of 
history. Man is not only a biological organism, but also a s])iritual 
creature. Therefore, the economic interpretation of history is an 
over-simplification and does not take into account all the aspects of 
man’s life. It ignores in particular certain psychological and spiritual 
factors. Man strives not merely because of his acquisitiveness but 
also because of motives of vanity, rivalry, love of power, joy of ser¬ 
vice, and a sense of fulfilment. Marxism exaggerates the economic 
factor in man’s life and does not take into full account such factors 
as human passions, sentiments and emotions. 

(2) Marxism is mistaken in denying the eternal and universal 
prp)ciple» of moral conduct. Moral judgments are relative, but 
mgyal principles are absolute. 

(3) Marxi^trCdo ahstract and doctrinaire. It is a rapid gener- 
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alization on the basis of slender evidence. Several of the predictions 
of Marx, such as the poor becoming poorer and poorer, have not 
come true. It is apocalyptic in nature in that it builds a beautiful 
vision of the future without taking into account some of the baser 
elements of human nature. Marxism uses the language of determi¬ 
nism. 

(4) Marxism is mistaken in assuming “the vd^^hering away ofthe 
State”. As a matter of fact, in the Communist states of today it is 
daily increasing in power and authority. 

(5) Marxism is wrong in giving undue prominence to class war. 
A classless society brought about by strife and annihilation of the 
opposite group is not worth the trouble. In his treatment of classes 
Marx did not anticipate a new class of managers and technical 
advisers or of innumerable stockholders. His theory of a classless 
society is a kind of Utopian dream. 

(G) Marx overlooks the important fact that man co-operates as 
well as competes. Maciver rightly says that men can live without com¬ 
petition, but they cannot live without co-operation. It is wrong to 
assume that all important social changes are accomplished by force. 

(7) Theory of surplus value has proved to be wrong. As said 
al)ove, Lenin hardly refers to it. A recent writer has said that what 
Marx teaches on value is not a theory of value, but one of prices. 

(8) There is no historical foundation for Marx’s four stages; 
nothing to substantiate the theory of primitive communism. 

(9) 'rhe State has not withered away. It is becoming stronger 
instead of weaker. 

(10) Marx’s anticipation that the proletarian revolution would 
fit St break out in a highly industrialized country like Germany or 
England has not turned out to be true. It broke out in the backward 
Tsarist Russia and the agrarian society of Cliina. 

(11) Marxism tails to take into account the forces of nationalism 
and even racialism. World War I and World War II have proved- 
conclusively that the working men of the world do not all unite 
together in putting down wars which are largely capitalistic in charac¬ 
ter. Instead, they side the governments of their own countries and 
bring about untold hardships to the working classes everywhere. 

(12) Although Marxism attacks religion mercilessly, it has 
become a rival religion of man. Hallowell writes : “In theory 
Marxism rejects religion but in practice the passion which informs it 
is religious in character.” 
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(13) **Like all dogmas, Marxism is strong in what it asserts and 
weak in what it denies.” Marx did not have a proper understanding 
of social psychology, religion or ethics. “He was at his best only 
when he was thundering as a prophet against the capitalists.'* 

Appeal of Communism, In spite of its failures and shortcomings, 
both theoretical and practical, communism makes an appeal to an 
increasing number. Hallowe ll writes, “We may reject the progranam c 
of Marxism but we cann ot ignore th e indictment which it makes of 
ca pitalis m.** :44S]. 

R. B. Greg g, who is by no means a comm unist, in his Which Way 
Lies H ope^ says that Communism appeals to pe ople with a sense of 
social justice . A sensitive person has a sense of personal guilt for 
having enj'oyed comforts and privileges at the expense of weaker and 
poorer people. Some other reasons for its appeal, are, according to 
Gregg, the following : 

(1) It gives persons a clear and strong realization of ^ evils done 
by capitalism in contrast with the justice and fairness promised by it. 

.(2) The communistic interpretation of history (dialectical and 

philosophical materialism) gives a sense of scientific sureness, of truUi, 
and right, similar to the assurance that Roman Catholicism gives to 
many of its followers. 

(3) The communist theory seems to give one a s ense of under - 
stjmding ret^y, of man, and of what has happened and is now 
happemng in the world. It seems to give a key for t he unlocking of 
history. 

(4) It marks a revolt against the pa st and gives to the individual 
the thrill of new ad venture . 

(5) It places before the individual certain captivating ideas: 

{a) that society Is m6re"^iinportant than the individual; 

{b) that e nds are more important t han means; and 
(tf) that e nvironment is more important than id eas. 

(6) Joining the Communist Party gives the individual the feeling 
that he is becoming a part of a supremely important cause. It calls 
for strenuous action and the exercise of courage, fortitude, and dar¬ 
ing. It provides a common discipline and a sense of order and self¬ 
integration. The individual joining the party is said to experience a 
relief and happiness which come from complete commitment to a 
great cause. Communism, it is claimed, offers no superficial choices. 

EsUmate of Marx. However much we may disagree with Marx and 
his teaching, there is no gainsaying the fact that he gave a philosophy 
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He “shunned delights and lived 
l^orious days” in promoting the ends of a class to which he himself 
did not belong. He was not simply an abstract philosopher, but a 
political economist and social thinker. 


Communism After Marx 

,S>|9 - 

Unin and Uninism. ^ ^ 

Lenin (1870-1924) was the author of the Russian revolution of 
1917~anJ the^faiher o f the present R iis.sian n ation . He was both a 
theorist and a man ©faction. He joined the revolutionary movement 
as early as 1890 and .spent many years abroad studying Marx and 
Engels. By a happy coincidence of circumstances he was brought 
back to his motherland by the Germans during World War I, and 
this opportunity he utilized to overthrow the Tsarist regime and 
effect a thoroughgoing revolution. He was the acknowledged leader 
of the Soviet parly since November 1917 until his death in 1924. He 
applied Marxism with masterly brilliance to Russian conditions. 
A great service which he rendered to Marxism was to restore to the 
working classes their revolutionary zeal. 

Along.side of L enin, Trot.sky too made a great contribution to the 
development of the communist theory; but for poli tical reasons the 
Marxists have not given the credit due toTilm. In making a com¬ 
parative study of Lenin and Trotsky, it is obvious that Lenin in 1917 
came to some of the conclusions that had been reached as long ago as 
1905 by I’rotsky. 

On the quest ion of revolution . Lenin held to a middle position 
up to 1917, wherea^ Trotsky took a revolutionary stand all along. He 
knew that the bourgeoisie was timid and would not initiate any genu¬ 
ine revolution, which could be brought about only by the proletariat 
with the full co-operation of the peasants, ^n time to come the two 
revolutions—that of the proletariat and that of the peasants—would 
coalesce or be concurrent. Trotsky called this “the law of combin ed 
d evelop ment”. Lenin, on the other hand, thought that the tw o 
r evolution s would be continuous . At the same time, like Trotsky, he 
realized that without the passive co-operation of the peasants no 
great revolution was possible in kussia. 

A second point of difference between Lenin and Trotsky is that 
in 1905 and after Lenin held to the orthodox Marxist view that poli¬ 
tical democracy was a necessary precursor to Socialism, whereas 
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Trotsky was under no such illusion. He wanted the abandonment of 
democracy and the full acceptance of the socialist revolution. Lenin 
came to the same conclusion during the revolution of 1917. By that 
time he came to believe that democracy was “hypocritical to the 
core” and that it had no value for anybody except for a small minor¬ 
ity of exploiters. 

Speaking on it Sabine says that this d«.preciation of liberal poli¬ 
tical institutions was a complete reversal of the valuation set upon 
them by the tradition of Western Marxism. Karl Kautsky held on 
to it. 

Afte£ dismissing ]ihpr.-il as usele.ss. Len in trie d to 

discover a pur er and high er form of dem ocracy in the commune and 
thTSowet. This endeavour, rightly says Sabine, was “a mere seJf- 
d eception ”. Later on T. cnin called h is brand of democracy “dernoc- 
raticcentialism”. To any impartial student it is obvious that it was 
centralism no doubt, but precious little of democracy. 

Resemblances between Marx and Lenin, 

1. Like Marx and Engels, Lenin heWtve &mJialectical materialism. 
He believed that ev ery philosop hy musU)jEjeilhc^^ 
ist.^ Anything other than that was a confusion and a pretence. Lenin, 
says Sabine, looked upon idealism or clericalism as he called it, as “a 
bad product of a bad social order.” 

LeniiiJlfiliesKd that dialec tical materialism could be applie d to 
ever^Jieid of science. From this belief he drew th e conc lusion that 
p hilosophy and social studies were all partisan in charac ter. He 
regarded professors of economics as “scie ntific salesmen of the 
capitalist class” and profe ssor s of ph ilosop hy as “scie ntific salesm en 
of theology.” Within the framework of dialectic materialism, says 
Lenin, tKere are social scientists of diflferent classes—social scientists 
of the bourgeoisie and social scientists of the proletariat varieties. In 
the words of Sabine: “whether he is a proletarian or a bourgeois, 
every social scientist is a special pleader”. This unscientific way of 
looking at science and history coloured Soviet thinking until recent 
times when Russian leaders spoke as though history, science and 
philosophy were all written from the point of view of different social 
and economic classes; there was nothing objective about them. Even 
mor ality was interpreted by Lenin in relativist term s. It is always a 
class mo^ityi To quote Lenin himself; “We deduce our morality 
from the facts and needs of the class struggle of the proletariat.” 
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2. Like Marx, T.enin adop ter! the materialistic interpretation -of 
hifttnry anH pp fipnmir rfftprminism . He b elieved in class war and the 
ultimate victo ry of the proletarmt. As in the case of Marx, again, reli- 
ha'dnopilace i n Lenir^s system. He wanted religion to be regarded 
as a private matter. Once more, like Marx, he held the view that the 
state was a class o rgani zation. It was the o rganization of one class fo r 
the domination of the other classes and as such it will gradually wither 
away when exploitation ceases and the means of production and dis¬ 
tribution are taken over and administered by the people themselves. 


Lenim Contribution to Marxism. 

In spite of certain resemblances, Lenin reinterpreted Marxis m 
t o suit R uss ian conditions . Sabi ne is of the opinion that the_unic^^e 
contributions of Lenin wer^s regards his theory of revolution , 
or i^anization, party and leader. All of these cQntribiitioijr8~^^re 
essentially practlcaT m~ fiatpre . Confronted as he was with the 
opportunity of establishing communism in Russia, Lenin’s mind 
naturally turned to the practical ways by which this end could be 
realized. But he was keen enough and brilliant enough to clothe 
them in terms of communistic theory and communistic ideology. A 
recent writer says that Lenin’s contribution was not so much to 
precision of theory, but to the dynamic leadership of his country at a 
time of crisis. According to Sabine , Lenin’s Marxism was “ at once 
intensely dogmatic and high ly pragmatic. '' (jj/:66s). 

To the points made by Sabine mentioned earlier and to other 
points we shall now turn the reader’s attention. Although Marx ha d 
anticipated imperialism to b e the last phase _q£_ capitalism, it was 
Lenin who gave the idea full form and shap e. Leninism is, as defined 
by Stalin, ‘‘Marxism of the era of imperialism and of proletarian 
revolution’’. One of the.niain endeavours of Lenin~warto explain 
why capitalism had not collapsed. It fo und an ally in i mperiali sm. 
Tlielrcason why the lot of the worlcing classes i n the industrial coun¬ 
tries which were also- imperialistic, had not deteriorated is that th e 
whole n ation, in c luding the proletariat, benefited at the expens&jaf 
thTpeople under colonial rule, ^jpziialum, in other words, g ave to 
the~ca pitalist countries a shot in the arm which was very much 
needed for their s urviv al. It particularly helped those engaged in 
skilled trades. From this phenomenon capitalists drew the conclu¬ 
sion that the interests of the bourgeoisie and the proletariat could be 
reconciled, which was an absurdity in Lenin’s thinking. 
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Lenin not only contributed the idea of imperialism hping thf! last 
phasfijf rfipitalisna, but also the ideas of monopoly ca pital and fin anc e 
capi tal. According to Lenin, it is the n ature of capitalism to keep on 
ex panding until it drives out the smaller capita lists _and becomes a 
• monopoly . At first nationalist in scope, it soon spre ads its tenta cles 
all over the world a nd becomes i nterna tioorj. In this process of 
e xpansion Lenin visualizes three stages.. I'l tiic first place there is a 
s truggle within th e imperialist country itself where there is bi{j^^ulf 
between the rich and poor , and an apparent prosperity. This slrug^c 
between the proletariat a nd the bourgeoisie beco mes more and more 
inten sifie d as time goes on. A sec ond form of struggle is an inj^r- 
capitn list and inter-imp erialist rivalry. A struggle takes place between 
the old-timers and the “ne wcomers** in the field of imperialism ; 
between the *‘ haves” and the ‘‘ havp-nnfs**. This means a scramb le 
fo r raw materials , markets, spher es of influence, and the like . A thir d 
fo rm of struggle is a struggle on the part of the nation al liberation 
m ovements in Asia and Africa against Eur opean colonialism. 

In this fierce competition, tarifis are no longer used to protect 
infant industries, as they were originally intended, but as a weapon 
of international warfare. Industrial combinations on a world scale 
mean that the control of industry passes out of the hands of those 
who produce commodities into the hands of financiers and bankers. 
Commercial capital and banking capital become fused in the hands 
of a financial oligarchy. Capital itself becomes a commodity of export 
and the world becomes enslaved to a few financiers. In these circum¬ 
stances, according to Lenin, parliamentary liberalism becomes a sham 
and mockery. Interpreted in this manner, the Leninist thesis, as 
stated by Sabine, is that World War I was not a war for democracy, 
but a war between rival financial groups for the control of Africa— 
syndicates of German capitalists with their subsidiaries on the one 
side and syndicates of English and French syndicates with their subsi¬ 
diaries on the other. The smaller capitalists on the side lines pick up 
what they can, but this is only a passing phase. In the words of 
.Sabine : ‘‘Fundamentally, however, monopoly-and finance-capi¬ 
talism is the logical outcome of free competitive capitalism, political 
imperialism is the logical outcome of monopoly-capitalism, and the 
war is the logical outcome of imperialism. Imperialism is 'the highest 
stage of capitalist development,’ and a part of the process by which a 
still higher, non-capitalist or communist, economy and society are 
evolving.” {162:684). 

34 
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Lenin interpreted the period to 1914as “the age of capitalist 
domination and incipient decay”. During this period there was a 
sense of false harmony between capital and labour in the industrial 
countries of the world, but all along finance-capital was riveting its 
hold upon the people. Therefore, there was nothing left for the masses 
except to bring about a revolutionary overthrow of finance-capita¬ 
lism. World War I was interpreted by them as a part of the game 
being played by international financiers. It was correlated with 
"the increasing frequency and severity of crises”. Looking upon 
World War I as an imperialist war, Lenin welcomed the defeat of his 
own nation under the Tsar and wanted to “turn the imperialist war 
into a civil war” t. /». into a proletarian revolution. He wanted class 
consciousness to take the place of national patriotism. 

1. Revolution. In his State and Revolution (published in 1918), Lenin 
attempts a picture of state under proletarian conditions. In the course 
of it he lays down his theories of finance-capitalism, the imperialist 
war, and of social revolution under capitalism. He makes bold to say 
that every form ofstalc represents a class struggle. Even the new state 
brought about by revolution is bound to be an instrument of power 
and repression. Only when the proletariat brings about a genuine 
communism will the state gradually wither away. Lenin scoffed at 
the idea of some Marxists that the capitalist state would gradually 
wither away by a process of evolution. He does not face the question 
of how a dictatorship of the proletariat is to eventuate in a classless 
society. By way of concession to Marx he conceded the view that the 
democratic repul)lic represented the highest stage of government in a 
bourgeois society. 

Lenin posited two stages of Communism. The first or the lowe r 
stage he sometimes called soc ialism as distinguished from the second 
called communism. Under the first, exploitation will be substantially 
eliminated, but not wholly. Under the second, the more perfect form, 
there will be reward according to need and the complete withering 
..away of the state. . 

'I’o quote I.enin’s own words on revolution, exploitation, demo¬ 
cracy, and communism: “In capitalist society, we have a democracy 
that is curtailed, wretched, false, a democracy only for the minority. 
The dictatorship of the proletariat, the period of transition to com¬ 
munism, will, for the first time, produce a democracy for the people,, 
for the majority, side by side with the necessary suppression of the 
minority constituted by the exploiter”. Under capitalism the state is 
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“a special instrument for the suppression of one class by another, and 
of the majority by the minority at that”. During the transition from 
capitalism to communism suppression is still necessary; but in this 
case it is the suppression of the minority of the exploiters by the major¬ 
ity of the exploited”. 

According to the teaching of Lenin, tlu-; i> Val posited i s not only a 
c lnssle^x societ y, but also a stat eless society. ‘ Only under communism 
will, the sta t fl h c com^qu i t c- unneces ^ry, for there will be no one to 
supp ress—*n o one* in the se ns e of a dasS f in the sense ol a systematic 
struggle with a definite sect jpn of thcLpopulation. 

~~ For the c omplete extinction of the state, says L enin , complete 
communism is necessary. WHTIc the sta te e xis ts there ezm^e no free¬ 
dom. When there is freedom, there will be no state. The state will 
gradually wither away when it realizes the formula : “ From eac h 
according to h is ability and to each according to his need.” 

2. Organizationy Party and Leader. The practical revolutiona ry 
that Lenin was, he fully understood the i mportance of orga nization 
and party. His philo.sophy was that instead of the u.sual demo¬ 
cratic procedure of the majority forming the Government, a revolu¬ 
tionary party was first to seize power and then build up a majority. 
This, says Sabine, was practically the position of Trotsky in 1905. 

For the dictatorship of the proletariat Lenin substituted dictator¬ 
ship of the party.~TIm p^y waTtoBe made up of carefully picked 
peoplewho affe fhe intellectual and moral elileol the community. Not 
only are they to be carefully selected, but carefully trained. They are 
to be distinguished from the body of workers. They are the nucleus or 
the vanguard of the community. In the words of Sabine ; “ The part y 
t hus becomes the s taff organization, in the struggle of the proletariat 
to gain power an d to re t ain it after it has been gain^ed.” {162:673). 
“Marxism is the creed that holds it together, and organization is the 
principle that makes it powerful”. 

During the transitional period when the proletariat comes into its 
own, the only instrument it has at its dbposal is the organisation. 
Inasmuch as this party, backed up by the people, knows what it 
wants for the country, there is no room for a second party. In Lenin’s 
own words (as quoted by Sabine): “In the U. S. S. R. there are only 
two classes, workers and peasants, whose interests—far from being 
hostile—are, on the contrary, friendly. Hence there is no ground in 
the U. S. S. R. for the existence of several parties, and consequently, 
for freedom for these parties”. 
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No Soviet or other mass organization v. as to take a decision without 
directives from the party. Stalin said in 1928 ofihe 

proletariat is substantially the dictatorsliip of the party”. Freedom 
of criticism, Lenin regarded as “opportunism, eclecticism, and lack 
of principle and hence “a form of disloyalty”. The party is not 
only to decide questions of policy, but also pass upon the correctness 
of opinions in the light of the “Marxist-Lcninist theory”. While some 
questions are open to criticism, others are closed. When the party 
speaks ex cathedra it .speaks infallibly. 

Lenin thoroughly disapproved the idea of the party being merely 
an expansion of the trade union. It undoubtedly included it, but was 
much more than that. It was an extra-legal society. Even from the 
point of view of ideology, socialism (in the sense of communism) was 
not to be identified with trade unionism. According to Sabine, Lenin 
regarded trade unions in the way in which Marx regarded the petit 
bourgeoisie and the peasantry. 

Lenin wanted tlie party to be strongly centralized or hiera rchical 
“from the to p downward ”. Democracy in party orgamz^on was 
described as “a useless and harmful toy”. Lenin consistently opposed 
any form of decentralization or federalism. To describe the kind of 
centralization he wanted, Lenin, as said earlier, coined the term 
“democratic centralism”. Within the party itself, Lenin was willing 
to allow criticism and self-criticism in order to keep alive “inner 
party democracy”. But no criticism was allowed of the party itself 
or of the central Marxist principles. The party was to serve as the 
instrument of the dictatorship of the proletariat and was to be the 
embodiment of the unity, will, and wisdom of the working classes. 
Finally, it was to strengthen itself by periodically purging itself of 
opportunist elements. Rigid discipline was to be enforced within 
the party. 

As indicated earlier, Lenin emphasized the idea of leader in the 
party. To the end of his life he was ‘^the leader of the BolsEevik 
faction of the Ma rxian SocialJ)cmocratic Labour party”T To lEc 
credit of Lemn, it must be said that ‘^"combined personal dictator¬ 
ship with complete selflessness”. 

Summing up Lenin’s views on party, Sabine writes that “a socialist 
party supposed to draw together the workers of the world, becomes a 
closed organization of professionals hierarchically organized from 
top down and composed of a self-selected and self-perpetuating 
elite**. 
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Years ago TYntJtkv who was in opposition to Lenin made the 
following remarkable prediction : “T he organization of the par ty 
♦akfts the place of the party itself ; t he Central Committee take s the 
place of the organisatio n ; and finally the dictat or takes the place o f 
the Central Committee ”. 

3. Communism first in Russia. Lenin took great pains to show 
how Communism broke out first, not in a highly industrialized 
country as Britain, but in a feudal country like Russia. T.^nirda 
explanation is that although Russia had no experience of capitalism 
at its height^ yet she had experie nr^^ and industrialism 

“vicarioujUy”. that is the experience nf the hidbiVL Indiistrialized 
countrifiT ^l^ tim^. The Russian society at the time was highly 
feudal, militarist, and despotic deriving its strength from French 
capital, and people were ready for any kind of a change which 
would give them relief. This adroitness on the part of Lenin is 
characteristic of communist ideology and tactics as a whole. 

It appears that Lenin took up his idea of socialism in a backward 
country from the history of Russian socialism which was agrarian 
and humanitarian in character. These socialists, .says Sabine, believed 
that socialism in Russia might develop from.tlie..comniuhism of the 
mir or village wTtfimit passing Jhro|Ugh industrialism. Lenin took up 
the idea and u sed il in his own way—an example of Lenin’s flexibility 
of thinking. It was Lenin’s argument that “by conscious planning 
and the will of the proletariat communism was to be introduced 
into the least industrialized of European countries.” 

National Interpretation. Lenin re vised Marx by giving, a. nali- j 
onM interprclatlon'to^^ which had been pnmanly jnterna- ^ 
t ional. He invented the theory of the possibility of “snpialiajn in nag ^ 
country”. His explanation was that just as capitalism was uneven i n 
its develo pment in the several parts of the world where it was foun d, 
so socialism too would spread unevenly . There, was nothing like 
universal communism at one stroke . It was bound to come about in 
ah uneven and spasmodic way. Lenin believed that a socialist island 
in the ocean of capitalism would serve as a “beacon” for the revolu¬ 
tionary movements of the proletariat all over the world. On this issue 
of “socialism in one country” Stalin and Trotsky later differed 
sharply. I'he latter was driven away from his country, and his head 
was smashed to pieces in Mexico by an assassin. The new leadership 
in Russia since 1950 has been trying to restore Trotsky to his right¬ 
ful place in the history of the Russian revolution. Conversely, attempts 
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had been made by Khrushchev and his cohorts to haul down the 
flag of Stalin which had been flying aloft for thirty years. The extra¬ 
ordinary reverence shown to Stalin in the past was condemned as 
‘personality cult’. 

5. The jVew Economic Policy. Lenin was enough of a practical 
thinker not to ride a hobby horse to death. When he foun d that the 
War Communism of 1917-21 met with the vrgorous o^osition of 
e'ertain elements in the population he had no hesitation in going ba ck 
on it and introducing the New Economic Policy, making-seyfiral 
coriccssions to cajpitalisrn.^Individual initiative and personal profits 
were reintroduced within limits. 

.M’tcr Lenin’ s dea th, pers onal a nd id eolo gical dififercnces between 
Stalin and 'I'rotsky shook the party to its depths. Trotsky wanted 
c omplet e^collectivization of peasants, whereas Stalin wanted Turther 
concessions to them. According to S talin, socialism was to be ma^e 
a succe.ss in Russia first, although he gave his support to all attempts 
at (he establishment of world communism, 

(Jritici.wi and Apple elation, (i) Even though Lenin made certain 
departures fromJiicleachings of Marx, he h ^d firmly in thp Marx ist 
teaching concerning dialectical and historical materialism. At the 
same time he held the courage to adapt Marxism to the conditions of 
his day. He gave a free rendering of Marxism, (ii) He inven ted t he 
idea of “ socialism in one country” whi ch i;;a far mnrp pr artiraht^ idea 
tHaii World Communism brought about by revolution and sustained 
by revolution. {Hi) Lenin’s chief contribution wa^not so much to 
the precision of theory as to the dynamic leadership which he gave 
t«ni^~ countr yl>ra~ttme^f crisis, (ip)'As pointeiTout above, in 1905 
he held the vi ew that poUtTcal democracy was a precondition of 
socialisjn, bu t by 1917 he came to the con clusio n tha^the Soviets 
thems elves w ere ‘‘the highest type of democratic state”. He called 
the communes and the Soviets a higher form of democracy. 
Proletarian democracy was to him “a million times more democratic 
than the most democratic bourgeois republic”. According to Trotsky, 
traditional forms of democracy arc merely “the ultimate hypocrisy 
of the bourgeois social order”. (») Such an important Marxist thesis 
as “aaotard jaccordin g to need” or the more popular idea of equal 
pay jyas^ l esrrib ed. bx Lenia iC-aJ’slandcToiTSlmrxima^." (I?) Lenin 
hcjaa ^aid much im portance to the, idjsa of a national culture. 
However, he sympathized with the aspirations of minorities for 
cultural equality. Under his influence a human and enlightened 
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having precipitated a successful revolution anywhere. Communists 
of other countries were often looked upon as ‘fifth columnists’ trying 
to undermine Russian foreign policy. 

5. Thejde^of *‘socialismiii_one coun^y’l^has mrned out to be 
nothing more than fierce natmnalisni w hich is characteristic of t he 
p resent-day world as a wh ole. Sabine is right in thinking that there 
is no clear line of demarcation between communism as a driving 
force in politics and nationalism which is the other great drive in 
politics. 

What is more, in the case of Russia and Chi na^ the other large 
comrn utu:>t co untry of our day, na tionalism ha s become blended w ith 
i mperialism . John Strachey who was a leftist in politics for many years 
and sympathetically inclined towards communism now believes that 


the world may yet see a great Russian and a great Chinese Empire. 

6. True to the Marxist tradition, Stalin held to the idea o f “the 
wit hering awa y of the jtate”, but the phrase did not mean much on 


his lips. Stalin held that the withering away will come abo ut only 
when the higher stage of communism was reached v^ich was i i m p os- 
siljle .so long as communism was like an island surro unde d by an 
ocea n o^T capita lism. VVithout the licjuidation of the capitalist sta te, 
the state in a c()mmunist society was bound to rem 


rightly observes Sabine, was a 


Russian state. 


Stalii^ ihi-i ^;h^r^rv»r MoFTtism by intr oducing th e 

idea of ^age s according tojiibour. The formula armr A. 

ing to his need” was replaced b y theTormuiiL-^om-eaob-accoixling 
to his labour”. Stalin considered equality of consumption an idle 
prattle. He w rote “eve n under socialism ‘wa ges’ would, hfi. paid 
according to labour performed and not according to negd?’ “Equali¬ 
zation in the sphere of consumption and personal life is reactionary 
potty-bourgeoisie nonsense.” Under Khrushchev incentives were 


given a place in production, as also certain other techniques of 
Americatt production under capitalism. 

8. S talin took gre at pride in the 1936 constitution of Russia. He 
regarded it as the only uuc democratic constitution in the world. He 
overlooked the fact that no country wHIcE^bes not allow opposition 
parties to function and does not provide freedom of speech and asso¬ 


ciation can be called a genuine democracy. Lojdjiulee (quoted by 


r ace in wh ich only one horse runs! 
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Yet Stalin may rightly take pride in the fact that however indirect 
and remote the control of government by the people may be in Russia, 
their system of Soviets is an improvement upon pre-existing condi¬ 
tions. The party conclave, the politburo, and the presidium are still 
the most powerful groups in whose presence the Soviets of peasants 
and workers pale into insignificance. 

9. A s a theore tician, Stalin was not the equal of Lenin. He did 
not possess the masslwness and njmblcness of Leniii^ mind. He tem- 
p<^eJwith communism in certain matters, but for the most part he 
saw the world “through thick Leninist lenses.** (Strachey). ^ewas 

, t oo inflexible and rigid in his t hinking to see t he world as it wa s. As 
late as 1952, a year before his death, he wrote in his Economic Problems 
of Socialism in the U. S. S. R.: 

“The U. S. A. has put Western Europe, Japan, and the other 
capitalist countries on rations. Western Germany, Britain, France, 
Italy, and Japan have fallen into the clutches of the U. S. A. The 
major vanquished countries, Western Germany and Japan, arc now 
languishing under the jackboot of American imperialism.** 

Suffice it to say that Stalin did not have sensitivity to understand 
the feelings of some of the Finns, the Poles, the Czechoslovakians, 
the Hungarians, etc. under “the jackboot of Ru.ssian imperia¬ 
lism**. 

10. Whatever the inconsistencies and contradic tion s of Stalin a.s 
a Marxist may^e, there can B^no question that he is the architect 
o f modern Russia.^ F gom 192 4 juiliL.1953 he was-lhe. 

v oice in Russ ian a ffairs. He moderniz ed Russia in the a gri cultural. 
indus trial, and military fields making her a g reat power injworld 
a ffairs , rivalling the U. S. A. 

In the econbnuc field as a whole, Russia has made rapid strides 
through her carefully drawn and ri gidly executed five year plans. 
There are still shortages as regards consumer goods, but this is 
nothing to regret when we take into account the surfeit of goods in 
some highly industrialized capitalist countries of the world. For any 
country to have reached the economic level that Russia has reached, 
building herself up from the scratch during a short space of forty 
years is nothing short of a miracle. 

Militarily, Russia is one of the front-ranking countries of th e 
^ world. During World War Ill^xasia gave an unusually good account 
of herself, despite early reverses, and much of the credit for it goes to 
Stalin. By clever strategy and iron discipline over his people as well 
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as through such devices as the scorch-earth policy, Stalin led his 
people to victory. 

Positively as well as negatively, Stalinism has demonstrate that 
n ationalism continues to b e a stmng ^ forc e ffian communism. 
Russia is no longer the insulated country that she was under Stalin’s 
leadership. S ince Stalin’s death, Russia’ s r«*larir>nq wiih 
world have imjirovcd corjjid^ycably, despite cold war rivalries and 
frictions. Even in relation to China, it is only after communism there 
had become a fait accompli did Stalin recognize that country as a 
partner in world communism, having regarded Chinese Communism 
in its earlier stages as ‘a rightist deviation’. 

Maoism may be regarti ed as L eninism applied, ^^qndition.s of 
a prech)mm a'iTtTy agraria n civiliz^ion. The main problem of China 
has T/eeinjiie of land hunger and Marxism is regarded as an answer 
Unt. 

Revolution<iry tendencies in modern China began with Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen whoTiTTTn put forward his three principles of Nalionalism, 
Dcmor racy, and People’s Livelihood or Socialism. The enunciation 
orTTiesc pfineiples alone did not bring about a new heaven and a new 
earth. By 11)19 the situation in China had worsened and just at this 
time the star of Bolshevism was in the ascendancy in Russia. The 
Chinese intelligentsia began to look with favour upon communism, 
aiiT a n~nm mmTst'society was Iriunded in Peking as early as 19 18. At 
this time Li Tao-cluu) was a famous philosophcj: who was turning 
to communism and Mao I’se-tung, nfs library employee, deeply 
impressed by his mentor'jciihcd the communist society as a student 
member. 

In the meantime exthange of personnel was taking place between 
(Ellina and Russia and Dr. Sun Yat-sen himself was turning sympa¬ 
thetically toward.^ communism. By July, 1921, there was a coinmun- 
bt parly existing in Peking, Canton, Shanghai, and Hunan. A mighty 
pioletarian surge was on ilie way under the leadership of the commun¬ 
ist party. 

Sun N'at-sen was deeply inlluenced by the positive measures of 
party organization on Leninist lines. In attaining Nationalism, one 
of the three principles, he began to organize the party along Leninist 
lines. X|tc Kuomi ntang, t he paxty founded by Dr. Sun, was represe nt¬ 
e d as a co alition of all the classes and the communists were urgeH^to 
enter it atid make it a driving force of revolution. TndividuaTcommun- 
tsls entered the party while at the same time a separate commun- 
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ist party was maintained. Borodin, a Russian communist leader, who 
had arrived in China by now, and Sun Yat-sen were the chief actors. 

By this time the Chinese were organizing themselves for leadership. 
Mao Tse-tung who.himself was of peasant origin b egan to organize 
t he peasa ntry for revolution. He knew how to create mass discontent. 
Student groups, journalists, and other such people joined the party. 
The communists at first won many positi-.as in tlie K. M. T. and an 
anti-imperialist and anti-feudal revolutionary programme was set up. 

Meanwhile Dr. Sun had ^cdj^nd hissuccesspr,.Ghiang Kai-shek, 
a rightis t militaryjseneral, turne<^against (he communists and revolu¬ 
tionaries. .Larg e numbers of revolutionaries were expelled from J[hc 
K. M. T . and all su spects jyere orderetHo^be shot. B orod in made a 
secret exit to Russia. 

When C hiang Kai-shek was carr ying on Jiis ruddess methods 
a close alljanrejA/ as being _wQjfkc(l ou t between tfic peasants and 
workers and plans wer.eJjcin p made for the e stablishment of a 
^.dfihiQcratjc Iw^aring that nothing eficctive could be 

done without military force. Red armies were being established lierc 
and there. 

h iyrn 191^1 the lines were sharpl y dra w n betw een the N ation alists 
(K. M. Ij) and the Gonn^nisls. Stress was la id on avrari auieforms 
and armed uprisings. The communists were bitterly persecuted and 
civil war raged in the country. But Mao I sc-tung m.uiagcd to streng- 
t hen his f orces and in 1931 becam e t he ctuu nnanofthc newly-estab¬ 
l ished Sov iet Provisional Government. 

^Jpw came the ,Japau^C_aLtack. ou-. Mancliuria. I he abandon¬ 
ment of Mukden and the Jcliol province by the K. M. T. in 1931 wai 
a source of great help to the communists. W hile the Nationa lists were 
busy fighting the Japanese, the communi^s organized a vigorous anti- 
K. M. T. campaign. 'Phe K. M. T. not being able to cope with the 
situation, there arose a demand for national unity in 1935. l *he tw o 
fiartics laid aside their diHcrcncc s ^nd wo rked together for the defeat 
of t^^ommon enemy, Japiui. But even during World War II, 
Chiang kept his crack troops in reserve to fight the communists when 
the war was over. 

^ter the war, C hiang Kai- ^thckN party was di:ir.rcrJi<inc itself 
more^d more because of its nepotism and corruption. 'Phe agraria n 
needs ofVfie PTOpTc~con tinued to be negler ted. gave the oppor- 
tum^ fui the cuifiniuulsts to push forward. Bit by bit they took over 
Ch iiia an dTh~t949 dfove'Chia ng and his followerTto Formoi^a (also 
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known as Taiw an), from where with American aid, they have been 
continuing the fight with the communists fro m tiihe tST ftne. T he Ne w 
Chinese gov ernment hasT een recognize d by the U. K., th e U.S.S.R ., 
and several Asian countrks, including IndiaTTf has now been 
admit'ed to the,! fn i I rd Na♦ . The U. S. A. is likely to be the last 

major country to recognize the new regime. 

Mao's addition to Marxist-I^eninist teachings'. 

1. The organization of Communist Russia has been closely fol¬ 
lowed in Communist China. Vigorous attacks have been levelled 
against feudalism, capitalism, and imperialism. But the most 
important change has been in the reorganization of the peasants. 
While (’ominunist Russia had gone a long way in the collectivization 
ol farms, in China it would appear that peasant proprietorship was 
the general order in the early days of the movement. No one was 
allowed to hold land if he could not cultivate it. This meant the 
virtual climinatutn of the middle class. Man diil much to distingu ish 
thy jural-proletariat from the urban prolc,tariat; and his Qommunism 
was for some years at least largely made up of the former group. In 
recent years, however, China began to collectivize her farms through 
her communes. 

2. Mao Tse-tun^and his followers c onsider themselve-s to he the 
true Marxm-1.eninists and r egard the. Soviet leaders a s righ tist 
d^ationlsts.. A few years ago Mao spoke of hundred flowers 
bTooming and hundred schools of thought flourishing at the same 
time, but this was only a temporary lapse from his communist line of 
thinking. Chinese com munists are rigid and u n bendin g in, thei r 
Marxist convictio ns. In the matter of world revolution, they are 
more I'rotskyite tlian Leninist. 

3. .Vlao keeps_up the H egeli an-Marxist idea of inner contradic- 
tions in*t lte rcalnPof ideas as wcli as of infOiTutTons! Like Marx he 
believes that id eas de^ 'clop out of matter. Speaking of post-war 
world situation, Ma^ rcjco trnizes that the world is divided into 
‘s^iali&t’—and—^c apitalist* blocs. Both of them have, their inner 
contradictions. The only diflcrcnce, according^to Mao, is that while 
the inner contradictions of capitalism can only be resolved through 
war and revolution, those of the socialist world will he, resolved 
peacefully. 

K As is true of communism elsewhere, so in China rigorous 
methods have been follo^vcd in dealing with opposition and even 
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with those who may have honest difference of opinion. Yet Mao *s 
g enius ha s^en.to absorb rivals and not liquidate thein, as was the 
case with Stalin. Not only peasants and the urban proletariat, but 
even the middle classes and the patriotic bourgeoisie have been 
allowed to join the party. In this way, the older idea of the hegemony 
of the proletariat has been modified in the direction of ‘the 
collaboration of classes*. In his book. . ! Democracy (1938) Mao 
argues for a new alliance based on the concept’ of “democratic 
dictatorship of the peoples against the reactionary remnants of 
feudal lords and traitor capitalists**. 

5. Altliough mitsf anding military lea^r, Mao Tse-tung 
hpliffVftH in the subor dination of tli^nailit ary to the civi lian. It is his 
determination to see that the communist movement does not become 
a ‘plaything of ambitious generals’, as was the case for years after the 
death of Dr. Sun Yat-sen. 

6. At the time of writing, the relations between Chinese Com¬ 
munism and Russian Communism are not too ^rdial. _Among_jthe 
Euulpeah Ouiumunist countries, Albania seems to be the oply whole. 
Hearted supporter of China, which regards itself as more truly Com- 
inunist than Tfiissia.“ ‘ 

According to Chinese Communists Russia is compromising too 
much with the capitalist world. 

Laski’s Criticism of Marxism 

In rnodern times the liberal d emocratic state has been cha l lenge d 
^ the fascists on one'cx'treme and by the Co nn^nists on the o ther. 
Oati’rahswerTo the imperfections of the old capitalist denaocracy 
has been the adoption of a new socialist democracy. Both the socia¬ 
list and Communist movements of the present day derive their inspi¬ 
ration from the writings of Karl Marx.^ While the Communists 
regard themselves as the true followers of Marx, the socialists have 
sought to revise some of the important aspects of the Marxist theory 
and practice. L,aski as a democratic so ci alist a ccepts the 
ti ons of Marxism but differs^scf^^its theoretiial details and methodo¬ 
logy.^ He agrees that Marx was a great thinker and his social 

1. In his first essay on Karl Marx, he underrated the value of his political 
philosophy dismissing it as sheer propagandist literature. At this stage, Laski was 
deeply under the spell of Proudhonism. 

2. In hii subsequent pamphlet entitled ‘ Socialism and Freedom”, Laski’s 
approach towards Marxism is that of a Fabian, who accepts the social objectives of 
Marxism without agreeing to its methods. 
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philosophy has an important message for the civilization of our 
contemporary generation. As Laski says, “from whatever aspect it 
be regarded, the work of Karl Marx is an epoch in the history of 
social philosophy. It is easy to show that he was less original than he 
believed, and that his debts to his predecessors were greater than he 
was anxious to admit. The vital fact about him is that he found 
communism a chaos and left it a movement. Through him it acquired 
a philosophy and direction. Through him, also, it became an inter¬ 
national organisation laying continuous emphasis upon the unified 
interest of the working-classes of all countries*’ {123 : 22). There is 
no doubt that Karl Marx has been the most important single influence 
in sharping the world labour movement and in providing that 
movement with a coherent socialist ideology. 

liejection of the Approach by Marx : 

' Karl Marx, as Laski has recognized, was the first socialist thinker 
to realize the futility of formulating a utopian constitution of socialist 
society. He concentrated his attention mainly on charting the road 
which may load towards the establishment of a socialist society. This 
involved the necessity of a detailed analysis of the working and 
growth of the capitalistic system. “Marx,” says Laski, “wrote at 
once the epitaph of the new capitalism and the prophecy of its 
ultimate otitconie. The first aspect of his work, both by reason of the 
materials he used and the theses he deduced from them, put the 
defenders of economic individualism finally upon the defensive; the 
second provided an inspiration to his followers which has increased 
in profundity as the years have gone by” {123 : 23). Howeverj^Xaskf- 
doe s not entirely agree with the sociology and economic theory of 
Marx. “I t may be true”, he points out, “that Marxian wonqmics 
is in no small degree self contradictory and it is wftmniy true that 
much "orthc Marxian sociology bears the obvious stigmataJ.Qf.its 
spcciaHinjc” 123 : 23). It shows that he is not prepared to accept 
every aspect of the Marxian doctrine uncritically. He wants to 
examine and revise it in the light of his own observations. 

Laski on Lenin's Strategy of Revolution: 

Laski’s attitude towards Communism is also reflected in his 
appreciation and criticism of the various aspects of the Russian 
Revolution. Lenin, as the architect of the Russian Revolution, 
applied the doctrine of Marx in practice and brought about the 
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t ransformatioi ^ of the^jissian society from capitalism to socialism. 
Laski is prepared to accept that the Leninist intorpretati'oh' of 
Marxism might be valid for the particular conditions obtaining in 
Russia but he certainly denies its claim for a universal validity. The 
conditions which enabled the Bolsheviks to seize power in the 
Russian Revolution cannot be reproduced in other countries. Lenin 
himself said that umirreetion is an art which should be practiced 
with great cautio n. In these circumstances, Laski did not favo ur the 
aHnptinp pfrevolutionary jactieg hy Europe. 

While admitting the mistakes of the socialist parties of Western 
Europe, he did not like the introduction of Communist parties in 
the labour movement of those countries. He was also critical of the 
“terrorist” and dictatorial methods of the Russian Communists 
in consolidating the gains of the revolution. Laski’s views about 
Communism may be conveniently divided into two parts for the 
sake of a proper study. In the first place, wc may deal with his 
analysis and interpretation of the Marxist theory. Secondly, we 
must study his opinions and attitude towards the tactics and strategy 
of the Communist movement both before and after Marx. 

Marxist Theory—Historical Materialim: 

One of the most important elements of the Marxian doctrine is 
the mat erialist interpreta tion of his t o r y. Laski does not define his 
attitude regarding the ^ilbsophical position of Karl Marx as a 
materialist. As a pragmatiaLLaski had no interest in the traditional 
controversy Betweqo the idealists and materialists about the nature 
oFuItimate reality . Similarly, Laski has refused to comment upon 
the dialectical method of Marx which he probably regards as irrele* 
vant to his social philosophy. He is only concerned with the materia¬ 
list conception of history which appears to Laski a valuable contribu¬ 
tion of Marx to contemporary social theory. Marx derived his 
materialist conception of history from his general philosophical 
position as a dialectical materialist. Laski takes no notice of this 
. logical derivation. He is only interested in the Marxian interpreta¬ 
tion of history as a formula for explaining social change. 

He thinks that the materialist interpretation of history adequately 
explains the directions of social evolution. “The Marxian philosophy 
of history”, he says, “is the insistence that the primary motive force 
in social change is the system of economic production which obtains 
at any given time. To its needs, all other forms of social effort will 
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adjust themselves, whether consciously or unconsciously. Law, 
religion, politics, philosophy, all these are born of the reaction upon 
the human mind of the methods by which men wrest from nature the 
necessary means of life” {123 :26). This, in brief is Marx’s concep¬ 
tion of history. 

LaskVs View o. the Materialist Conception of History: 

What is Laski’s verdict on the materialist conception of history? 
*‘In this simple form”, he argues, “it is impossible not to regard the 
theory as in the main true... There is no department of human life 
in which the governing ideas and imtitutions will not be found, upon 
examination, to be largely a reflection of a given set of economic 
conditions” (123:77). But Laski agrees with the view of Bertrand 
Russell that the theory is valid only under certain limits. As he 
warns, “We must be cauful, indeed, not to push the theory too far. 
There are particular sel<' of facts in which it is not helpful as an 
explanation; and there arc others where the obvious requirements 
of an economic environment cannot be met through the pressure of 
non-economic factors” (123 : 79). It is, however, to be remembered 
in this connection that Marx himself recognized certain exceptions 
to the general rule” (123 : 83). 

Criticism >ffhe 'Theory f Class Struggle: 

The second important element of the Marxian doctrine is the 
theory of class struggle. Marx declared in the Communist Manifesto, 
“The history of all hitherto existing society is the history of class 
struggles. Freeman and slave, patrician and plebian, lord and 
.«erf, guild-master and journeyman, in a word, oppressor and 
oppressed, stood in constant opposition to one another, carried on an 
uninterrupted, now hidden, now open fight, a fight that each time 
ended, either in a revolutionary reconstitution of society at large, or 
in the common ruin of the contending classes”. 

Laski agrees with the Marxian theory of class struggle as an 
explanation of social relations in their broad aspects. But he is not 
prepared to accept that the class antagonism must necessarily express 
themselves in violent contests for the seizure of the state power. The 
Communist regards the conflict between the classes as a definite war 
with an unlimited use of the war-like methods. Laski interprets the 
class antagonism as a clash of interests, which may or may not mani¬ 
fest itself in an armed conflict. 
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In the existing capitalistic system, the class conflict has developed 
between the capitalists and workers. The Communist thinks that 
the emancipation of the working-cla.ss from the yoke of the capitalist 
class can be brought about only by a successful armed uprising of the 
organbed workers. There is no other road which may lead to the 
liberation of the proletariat from the economic and political subordi¬ 
nation to the bourgeoisie. It is here that T.aski adds his footnote of 
dissent. 

Criticism of the Theory of Surplus Value: 

The most serious criticism that Laski advances against the 
Marxian doctrine is directed against its economic assumptions. 
Marx reinterpreted the classical labour theory of value in such a way 
as to prove the injustice of the distributive process in a capitalist 
society. He defined the profit of the capitalist as the surplus value 
extracted by him from the labourer, whom he does not pay the full 
price of his labour in the form of his wages. Laski does not agree that 
the labour theory of value is a correct explanation of the determina¬ 
tion of prices. He points out, for instance, that competition between 
different capitalists also influences the prices of commodities and is a 
factor in the determination of the rate of profit. “It does not mean”, 
says Laski, “that labour is notan essential element in price; but it 
docs mean that other factors must be taken into account” (123 : 97). 
The theory of surplus value which has been derived from his labour 
theory of value is also untrue to the same extent. 

Ethical Aspect of the Theory of Surplus Value : 

Even though the Marxian theory of surplus value be inadequate 
from the point of view of an economist, yet Laski is quite in‘agree¬ 
ment with the ethical purpose of the theory. Marx wanted to 
explain the parasitical character of the capitalist class and also the 
extent of exploitation of the common people that is being carried on 
under the capitalistic regime. In this endeavour he has brilliantly 
succeeded. Besides this, the theory of surplus value even if it be 
partially valid illustrated how the class conflict is going on in capitalist 
society. Laski says that the broad features of the Marxian analysis 
of capitalist society are correct despite the fallacious theory of value. 
Marx is right when he insists that the exclusion of the workers from 
the control and ownership of the instruments of production is bound 
to result in an unjust system of distribution. He is also right when 
35 
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he asserts that the capitalist system cannot avoid periodical crises in 
the form of depressions. 

These dcj)rcssions are caused by a steady decrease of the purchas- 
power of the masses resulting in an artificial crisis of overproduction. 
The depressions bring about the insolvency of the banks, the suspen¬ 
sion of business, the forced closure of factories, large-scale unemploy¬ 
ment of the v\orkersand an intensification of the class struggle of the 
workers against the capitalists, Marx was also justified in pointing 
f>nt that capitalism has led to imperialist wars by its need for the 
conti'ol of foreigti tnarkets, the supply of raw materials arsd the 
regidation of till in i)oIicics. by pointing out these contradictions of 
capitalism, Marx sbowetl that capitalism was a disintegrating force 
in the modern society, Laski admits that these conclusions of Marx 
have been verified In contemporary experience. 

Vifwx on Marxinn Tfi('‘>r‘> of Stale : 

bastly, the Marxian the<»ry of the state is a logical development 
of his interjjrctation of history on an economic basis. The state in 
history has been an instrument of the ruling class for oppressing and 
dominating tin rest of the community. I.aski agrees with Marx in 
tliis analysis of the historical states. “That there* is a bias instate 
operations”, sass l.aski, "‘will be denied by no one who scrutinises 
the historical ('\ idence. The Greek city-state was biased against the 
slave. The Roman empire \va.s bi.ised against the slave and the poor. 
States in (he tuediev.d u >rld were biased in favour of the owners of 
l.inded pr'’p«*rly Since (he industrial Revolution the state has been 
biased ill fav iur oT the owners of the instruments of production as 
ag.iinsi tl’o.se who ha\c nothing but their l-tbour power to sell” 
(50 : I04\ 

7 he Miirxi'tn Virn »/ the Capilaliil > ^ tate : 

rhis shows t'.at l.aski has adopted the Marxian view of the pre¬ 
capitalist and capit ibsi states as his own. I'he Mar.xian view of the 
capitalist state is ihat it is e.ssentially an executive cf inmittee of the 
capitalist class despite the fact that it may externally assume several 
forms from an alisolule monarchy to a democratic republic and back 
again to a fascist dictatorship. The pre-Soviet autocracy of Russia, 
the constitutional monarchy of England, the democratic republics of 
France and .\merii a, and the fascist .states of Italy and Germany 
embodied the same class essence despite important differences in their 
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internal organization. They were all designed or have been designed 
to protect and promote the interests ot* the capitalists and to per¬ 
petuate the slavery and exploitation of the norkers. 

. The Marxian View of Liberal Democracy : 

Laski has also largely accepted the Marxian view of the function¬ 
ing of liberal democracy. The representatl\e institutions of the 
liberal democratic state do not provide any opportunity for a real 
overthrow of the capitalist system by constitutional means alone. 
Laski agrees with Marx that it is difficult to achieve socialism by 
peaceful methods, yet he is not prepared to admit the inevitability of 
an armed conflict. He differs from .Marx in believing that constitu¬ 
tional methods are worth giving a fair trial before we jump to the 
rash conclusion that revolutionary violence is indispensable for the 
emancipation of the proletariat. Laski accepts a greater part of the 
Communist criticism of the liberal state and yet he is not prepared 
to concede the Communist alternative of a dictatorship f)f the pro¬ 
letariat in place of the institutions of liberal democracy. 

Laski* t Verdict on the Communist Theory of State : 

His own alternative is the introduction of socialism by gradual 
means through the agency of a parliamentary socialist party. Asa 
final summary of Laski’s view about the Communist theory of the 
state, it is necessary to quote the following passage from his essay on 
“Communism’^ “The first comment one is tempted to make upon 
Communism as a theory of the State is that, like most philosophies, 
it is strong in what it affirms, and weak in what it denies. Obviously 
enough, its criticism of the assumptions of the classical theory of the 
State is, in part at least, well-founded; the margin between the ideal 
and the real is a large one. It is, moreover, true that no ruling class 
in history has so far surrendered its privileges, or utilised its authority 
for the common good, without a .struggle. Men cling to power even 
after the grounds which make iis tenure intelligible have pa.ssed 
away; and there is a real basis for the assumption that the holders of 
power in a capitalist state are no exception to the rule. And, not less 
certainly, there is substance in the communist criticism of formal 
(democracy; the mere conference of universal suffrage and the creation 
of representative institutions will not, of themselves, secure the kind 
of State which adequately safeguards the claims of men upon the 
common good** {123 z 166). 
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Laski's Opposition to Violent Revolution/. 

I,askiargues that Nfarxinay be right in pointing out the imperfec¬ 
tions of the existing economic structure of society but he is certainly 
not ((jrrcct when he affirms that these imperfections can be removed 
only thr«)ugh a catastrophic change brought about by a violent 
revolution. The classless, ideal society will not emerge out of revolu¬ 
tionary chaos and revolutions cannot be stage-managed in accordance 
with ( ertain preconceived principles. In the course of revolutionary 
elfort, the original purpose of the revolution gets distorted and so the 
final ()ut< ome rarely corresponds the vision of the prophet. 

Critkism of the Cactive and Strategy of ('ommuniim ; 

The latter part of Laski’s argument involves a criticism of the 
tactics and strategy of Communism. Besitles, it shows his disbelief in 
the “prophetic” aspects of the Marxian theory. Marx predicted that 
the state will gradually wither away after the abolition of classes 
from society and the achievement of Ck)inmunism. Laski thinks that 
the transitional dictatorship of the proletariat will become a perma¬ 
nent rule of the Communist Party and Communist rulers like all 
ruling classes of the past will not abdicate from power voluntarily. 
The C’ommuiiist answer to this criticism would be that the Communist 
Party is not an e< onomic class with its own vested interests which 
may be opposed to the general interest of the community. 

Communist Practice-^-Ri iolution atd Uutatorship : 

W hile 1.aski .iccepts a larger part of the Marxian interpretation 
of history and his anal>sisof the nature of .society and the state, he 
emphatically dis 'ppioves the strategy and tactics of the Communists 
for capturing the'.late power and subsequently using it in a dicta¬ 
torial way. Marx and Lenin believed that a violent revolution is the 
only way l)y which the ilownfdll of capitalism can be brought about. 
The task of the Communists is to prepare the ground for such a 
revolution. Even in a democratic republic, the Communists think 
that they cannot seize the state power by an electoral victory. Even 
if they secure an electoral victory, the capitalists willnotpermit them 
to direct the state machinery because in no case they will be prepared 
to part with their privileges peacefully. 

I'he Communists recognize the fact that a democratic republic 
with universal sullVage is, among the various forms of bourgeois states, 
most suitable for organising the movement and struggles of the work- 
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ing-class. It provides an opportunity for organising the workers into 
trade unions and a mass political party of the proletariat. But the 
formation of a political party of the workers does not guarantee that 
it will be able to capture the power of the state by constitutional 
means alone. Historically, force has been an indispensable condition 
of every successful change in the class structure of a community The 
capitalist state itself was born out of fierce internecine struggle of 
the contending classes in which the capitalists were victorious over 
their feudal masters. The history of the failure of tlie Paris Ciommune 
of 1871 and the success of the Russian Revolution of 1917 equally 
show the necessity of the exercise of superior force by the proletariat 
in its struggle with the enemy. 

LaskVs Aiqument ainst Insurrection in a Modern State : 

The argument of the inevitability of a violent revolution for the 
overthrow of the capitalist class does not appeal to Laski for various 
reasons. In the first place, he thinks that it is not possible to organise 
an insurrection in a modern capitalist state. An insuirection can be 
successful only when the army and navy are won over to the cause of 
the working-class. This task is almost impossible in conditions of 
international peace. The Russian working-class was able to win the 
support of the Russian army because of the Russian defeats on the 
battle-field i i the war against Germany. This situation cannot arti¬ 
ficially be reproduced in other countries for the purpose of “engineer¬ 
ing” a proletarian revolution. 

Unsuccessful Insunectijn I.eads to Fascism : 

Moreover, he argues that the working class attempts pf an in surrec¬ 
tion, which is not sucecssM, may lead to thc-establishment of fascism 
{131 : 90). t]asc.isin means ^ oppressive dictator ship of t he capiulist 
class, which destroys democratic libcrties^and suppresses all working 
Hass organizations in a ruthless way. The trade u nion s and the 
working class political partie s_are.thorougly.sappjes.sed by tfie jrnn 
har^ pf the fascist dicram rship. Finally, Laiki is opposed to insurre c- 
" donarv methods because they may easily lead to ^aend otcivilizcd 
l ife and b ring about anarchy instead of a d ictatorship of the prole- 
t ariatjJ TolTmploy a phrase used by Marx, it may as well lead to “the 
common ruin of the contending classes”. A perpetual class wa r 
waged wi^ the m odern weapons may be a total catas^opHitlor. 
human civilization7 It may as well restore the conditions of medieval 
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barbarism instead of opening the gates of socialist millenium. Laski, 
therefore, opposes the employment of insurrectionary methods by 
the working class in a liberal democracy. The progress towards 
socialism may be slow but it should be steady. The constitutional 
means do not guarantee an effective march towards socialism but 
they, at least, preclude the pitfalls involved in the insurrectionary 
method. 

7 he Communist Party m iieuolutit nary Vanguard : 

The Communists believe that a proletarian stale would necessa* 
l ily be a dictatorship of the workers in alliance with other exploited 
sections of tlic society over the eapitalists and other exploiting classes 
[104 \ 101-127). The Communist party as the revolutionary van¬ 
guard of the proletariat will exercise effective politicnl power in a 
proletarian state on behalf of the exploited masses. The Parliamen- 
t,u> insiiluiions of the liberal state have no place in the Communist 
scheme of political reorganization. The example of the Russian 
Revolution shows that the Communists show a greater preference to 
aasociation of the workers with the apparatus of the state than to the 
technicalities of the universal adult suffrage. They believe in 
indirect elections or plebiscites with no real choice of candidates, 
riie Chinese Communists have adopted similar principles in their 
constitution. 

Pioleiarian I)i<tatonhif> and SotiaUsl Transjhtmalion : 

rile primary purpose of the proletarian dictatorship is to suppress 
the capitalist and precapitalist methods and relaliom of production 
and bring about a socialist transformation of the society and economy. 
Another important function of the proletarian state is to thwart the 
counter-revolutionary efforts of the former exploiting classes by 
reorganising the army, the police, the administration, and the courts 
on popular and revolutionary basis so that they can properly defend 
the gains of the socialist revolution {IJl : 46). The Communist state 
will not peiniit any opposition party because the only function of 
such an opposition parly will be to work for the restoration of 
capitalism. In Soviet Russia, the only legal party is the Communist 
Party. In (•hina and Eastern Europe, there arc other political parties 
besides the Communist Party but they must accept the leadership of 
the Communist Party in a national front. These parties are merely 
junior partners in a fellowship of parties, where the seniority of the 
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Communist Party is unquestioned. Tlierefore, these panics can in 
no case be considered as opposition parties. 

Marx and Lenin on Withering Away >'J tne Stale : 

But the dictatorship of the proletariat ij not a permanent feature 
of the Communist scheme of things, Uh matcly, the state will 
become redundant with the abolition of classes in the community. 
Marx said that the proletarian state will wither away with the 
achievement of communism. Lenin dc\ eloped this theoiy further 
and said that the state cannot wither away in a single sotiahst 
country like Russia so long as other capitalist states exist in the world 
surrounding and threatening the security of Soviet frontiers from all 
sides. The Communist practice, therefore, assumes that the tran¬ 
sitional phase of the proletarian dictatorship will continue till the 
triumph of the socialist revolution in tin* major countries of the 
world. 

Laski's Criticism of the Cummunut Theory of Dictatorship : 

Laski is opposed to the entire theory and practice of the prole¬ 
tarian dictatorship. It is a natural corollary of his criticism of the 
insurrectionary method. The dictatorship of the proletariat, he 
feels, is in reality a dictatorship of the Communist Party.* The 
Communist Party, Laski argues, controls the state machine by its 
monopoly of elections, by its control of the channels of public opinion, 
by its supervision of education, art and science, and, finally, by its 
management of the entire apparatus of the national economy. '1 he 
centralized discipline ol the party, he alleges, ciiables a small 
“bureaucratic caucus” to monopolize all power in the state. Any 
breach of parly discipline, any slackness in an official of the govern¬ 
ment or industry, and any criticism of the C^ommunist doctrine is 
considered an act of treason to the state. The state in this context 
means the small bureaucratic caucus of the Communist Party 
(127 : 161). Phis, according to Laski, explains ihe periodical 
purges and execution ol even prominent national leaders in Com¬ 
munist countries and the concentration of a large number of political 
offenders in the corrective labour camps provided they escape 

1. I.:i^ki: "Reflections oil the Revolution ol'Our Time", Chapter 11, p. 57. As 
he says, “I'he dictatorship of the proletariat, in fact, became neccssai ily the dictator¬ 
ship of the Cornmanist Party; for every serious purpose, the party has been identical 
with the apparatus of the State”. 
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execution in the first instance. Such methods of the Communist 
dictatorship, as Laski says, arc hardly in consonance with the 
announced purposes of communism which include the creation of a 
new society based on the principles of social justice and brotherhood. 
“It is a common place of history,** says Laski, “that power is poiso¬ 
nous to those who exercise it; there is no special reason to assume 
that the Communist dictator will in this respect be different from 
other men. Indeed no group of men who exercise despotic authority 
can ever retain the habit of democratic responsibility’’ {123 : 174). 
'I'liis shows the undesirability of dictatorship as a form of government. 

Communist Dictatorship Incapable of Voluntary Abdication : 

Moreover, the Communist defence that the proletarian dictator¬ 
ship will be necessary only during the transitional period between 
capitalism and communism docs not convince Laski in any manner. 
He thinks that communist dictatorship will not part with its power on 
its owt\ initiative and allow the state to wither away. “'I’o sit conti¬ 
nuously in the scat of office,” says Laski, “is inevitably to become 
separated from the minds and wants of those over whom you govern. 
For any governing class acquires an interest of its own, a desire for 
permanence of power, a wish to retain the dignity and importance 
of its functions; and it will make an effort to retain them. That, 
after all, is only to insist that the exercise of power as such breeds 
similar habits in its operators. The corollaiy of dictatorship appears 
to be that which follcjws from all other systems that it is incapable of 
voluntary abdicatioii” {121 : 175). 

Thus Laski thinks that force will be necessary to “dethrone” a 
Communist dictatorship. Otherwise, it will perpetuate its authority 
for a very long period in history. In his criticism of this aspect of the 
Communist practice, Laski shows the undeviating faith of a Liberal, 
who is not prepared to e.xchangc the gains of individual liberty with 
those of economic security and social justice. 

Intanalioral UtraUgy ofCommuniitn : 

Lastly, we must consider the international strategy of the Com¬ 
munist movement in view of the fact that it is movement with an 
international objective. This objective is the achievement of proleta¬ 
rian revolutions in all countries and the creation of an international 
Socialist Commonwealth. Marx thought that proletarian revolutions 
will first occur in industrially advanced countries. Lenin, however, 
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pointed out that in the existing imperialistic phase of capitalism, and 
the chain of world capitalism may be broken in any country. The 
present international strategy of Communism assumes two forms. In 
the first place, it is a struggle of the working-class of every country 
. against its own capitalist rulers. Secondly, it is a struggle of every 
colonial and semi-colonial people against its imperialist exploiters. 

The Communist International and World Revolution : 

Besides this, the world strategy of the Communists must include 
the problem of defending and consolidating the socialist part of the 
world against any attack or interference by the capitalist states. 
After the victory of the Communists in the Russian Revolution, a 
Third International was created to spread and coordinate the 
Communist movement in different countries. The. Communist parties 
of various countries were affiliated to the Third International with 
its headquarters at Moscow. The Russian Communists naturally 
played the leading role in formulating the strategy and tactics of the 
Communist parties outside Russia and this was interpreted by the 
opponents of the movement as an unwarranted interference by a 
foreign state in the domestic affairs of the capitalist countries. 

Laski*s Opposition to Communist Strategy and Tactics ; 

As member of the British Labour party, Laski stood in consistent 
opposition to the strategy of world communism and the CJommunist 
movement inside his own country. In the first place, he argued that 
there was too much Russian domination over the national Communist 
parties, which almost converted them into instruments of the Russian 
foreign policy. Secondly, the emergence of the uommunist parlies 
disrupted the unity of the working-class by dividing it into two war¬ 
ring factions. T he foreign aililiations of the Communist parlies, says 
Laski, prevented them from seeking sincere cooperation with the 
socialist parties despite their opportunistic tactics of the united front. 
The insurrectionary tactics of the communists in certain countries 
, and the division which they created in the tanks of the working-class 
facilitated the rise and victory of fascism in those countries. 

United Front of Socialist Parties Against Fascism : 

However, the ever increasing menace of fascism, which suppressed 
the Communist and socialist parties with equal ruthlessness, enabled 
the Communists and socialists to iorget their ideological differences 
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and enter into popular fronts against fascism. Laski welcomed this 
achievement of unity between the two working class parties for resist¬ 
ing the common danger of fascism. 

Unfortuately, the Nazi-Soviet non-aggression pact ended the 
brief period of cooperation between the socialist and Communist 
parlies of tlie West European countries. Laski here unjustly accuses 
the Soviet foreign policy and the Communist advocacy of peace as 
the appeasement of Hitler forgetting the fact that rejection of the 
Soviet plan of collective security by England and France and their 
policy of appeasing Hitler by concluding the Munich Pact had left 
no alternative for Soviet Russia but to ensure its defence by conclud¬ 
ing a non-aggression tt\jaty with Germany.^ 

During the war of resistance against Hitler, the European social¬ 
ists and Communists acted as the most resolute fighters against 
fascism. 'I his unity of the two working-class parties could not con¬ 
tinue during tire post-war jrciiod when the rightwing European 
s<)cialisis chose the side of America in its struggle against world com¬ 
munism '■* Kaski died before he could sec the consequences of this new 
development and nobody can exactly say what would have been his 
reaction to it if he had lived longer. Most probably, he would have 
sup|)ortc(l a jiolicyof neutrality in the cold war between Russian 
Clommnni'im and .\merican capitalism. 


1. I.aski, Imwever, i’i\r> .I iiioic pri>-Si>\ let iiitorpsetatiun of the Na/i-.Soviet 
I’act of l'>gt III tii> •‘Dilciiiiu.i of Our'Times”, p. U»t». 

2. Foi (..iski's viiticism of the pro-.Vmerkan foreign policy of the Labout 
Gu\t rmnent, sec his “Dilemma of Our Times”, Chapter II, pp. 44-51. 
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SOCIALISM AFTER MARX 

1. GiiKMAN Social 1)k\ioijra(;y 

After Marx’s death, his teaching bifurcated inu> the evolutionary 
and revolutionary forms. The evolutionary form in Germany and 
the Continent on the wliole was represented by the Social Demo¬ 
cratic Party which lacked the lire and vigour of Marxism. The pro¬ 
gramme of the Social Democratic Party of Germany was a mild one. 
As outlined by Hallowcll, it meant 

(a) universal, direct, and equal suHVage, 

{b) representation according to population, 

(c) direct legislation by the people through the riglii ot initiative 
and referendum, 

{d) popular militia in the place of standing armies, 

(«) popular referenda on the declaration of war, 

(/) abolition of the use of public funds for rcligiims purposes, 

(g) secularization of schools, 

(h) popular election of judges with free legal counsel, 

(t) abolition of capital punishment, 

(j) free medical attendance, 

(A) progressive income taxes, 

(/) eight-hour work day, 

(m) prohibition of night work and ciiild labour and the establish' 
ment of a system of social insurance. 

This mild programme became even milder after 1925. 

Karl Kaulsky, (1854-1958) was a principal spokesman of the 
Social Democratic Party after World War I. He ranged himself on 
the other side of Lenin and the Russian revolution, lie upheld 
Marxist teachings as being sound in principle. He believed that 
revolution was the ultimate means for realizing the socialist goal, but 
thought that the end could be realized with minimum violence. In 
the words of Hallowell, he looked with favour upon the growth of the 
trade union movement, the extension of co-operatives, participation 
(555) 
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in parliament, and legislation designed to ameliorate the worker’s 
condition. These reform?, he said, were not socialism itself, although 
they prepared the way for it. 

'The Revisionist of this period were in favour of a doctrine of 
gradualness and socialism “by evolution”. Kautsky claimed that he 
was not a Revisionist. This was true only in theory. In practice he 
was very near to being one. He supported democracy and democratic 
methods and seemed lo argue that democracy was more important 
than socialism. He opposed both rightist and leftist deviations. 
According to Hallo well, he read Marx to mean the controlling of 
goveniinent by the proletariat through universal suffrage. He oppos¬ 
ed Bolshevism as being a minority government, representing rule by 
force. In his book T/ie Proletarian Revolution and Kautsky, the Renegade, 
Lenin attacks Kautsky mercilessly. Kautsky laid the foundation for 
the activities of the Social Democratic Party. The Communists were 
opposed to this party all through the days of the Weimar Republic. 

It was a weak-kneed party and it is on the backs of such weak parties 
that Hitler aiul Nazism rose to power. The same weakness in Italy 
accounted for the rise of Mussolini and the fascist party. 

. Synuicai,ism 

Syndicalism is essentially a French school of thought and is the 
odspring of the French labour movement. Its important intellectual 
leader was Georges Sorcl (1847-1922;. It was popularized by the 
French Confederalif)n ticncrale du Travail (G. G. T.), the General 
Federation of Labour. 11 repudiates Marx’s political programme, but 
retains his revolutumary doctrine of violence. In this respect, it is a 
cliild of anarchism aiul Marxism. The word ‘syndicalism’ is derived 
from the French word syndicat which means trade union. In some 
respects, it is a reaction to the French revolutionary ideals of “liberty, 
equality, and fraternity.” The workingman in France found that 
the great Revolution had brought him little liberty of action. The 
commercial and manufacturing classes took control of the reins of 
government and denied to the working classes the usual economic 
and political devices for l:>ettering their lot. Even the legitimate trade 
union weapons were not allowed to them. The French law hampered 
the activities of trade unions. This meant that when the French 
working man became strong he dissolved both trade unionism and 
political socialism and looked for his salvation in more radical direc- 
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tions, such as unrelenting class war, general strike, sabotage, and “go 
slow’* methods. His aim was to weld the working classes of the world 
together and wean them away from national patriotism. 

Definitions of Syndicalism. C. E. M. Joad writes: ‘‘Syndicalism 
may be defined as that form of social theory which regards the Trade 
Union Organizations as at once the found.alon of the new society 
and the instrument whereby it is to be brought into being.” F. W. 
Coker says: ‘‘Syndicalism, loosely defined, holds that the workers 
alone must control the conditions under which they work and live; 
the social changes they need can be achieved only by their own efforts, 
by direct action in their own associations, and through means suited 
to their peculiar needs” {93 : 229). According to Laidler, syndicalism 
places “positive emphasis on the trade and industrial union move¬ 
ment as the basis of the new industrial structure, on the producer 
rather than the consumer as the controlling factor in industry, and on 
the general strike and other forms of ‘direct action’ as the means of 
social transformation, with its negative emphasis on the need for 
abolishing the political state and on the impotency of political action 
as a means of working class emancipation.” G. E. Hoover, writing 
in the Twentieth Century Political Thought, says, “As now employed, it 
(syndicalism) means the theories and programmes of those revolu¬ 
tionists who would utilize the economic power of industrial unions 
to destroy capitalism and organize a socialist society.” 

Teachings of Syndicalism. From the above definitions, the 
teachings of syndicalism can be clearly delineated. 

(1) Syndicalism is unalterably opposed to the State and looks 
upon it as a bourgeois and middle class institution. Wliatever its 
form may be, the State is an instrument of capitalist exploitation. 
All states are instruments of class rule. Thus workers cannot succeed 
unless they destroy the power of the State. Reforms and concessions 
conceded by the State are mere palliatives. They hide from the 
worker the real facts of inequality and of class distinction. There¬ 
fore, even the democratic State cannot bring about harmony, and 
state power needs to be broken. 

Service of the State as government workers, makes men bureau¬ 
cratic and unsympathetic to the needs and aspirations of the workers. 
Furthermore, State action means dead uniformity and routine, and 
there is no place for imagination. No attention is paid to local needs 
or for the bringii|[g out of individual enterprise. 

(2) The syndicalist r^ards trade unions organized on a functional 
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basis as the cornerstone of future society. A system of producers’ 
societies is to take the place of the State. Under the present system 
tlic vote, exercised once in five years or so at the time of the general 
election, is of no value. Under syndicalism, it is claimed that the 
worker will take a personal interest in his work and that both the 
qnaniily and quality of goods produced will improve. The ideal of 
the syndicalist is ‘free work in free society’. His belief is that when 
the workshop is free, society would be free. 

(.3) As pointed out by Hallowell, all of this means that class 
struggle is given the central, if not exclusive, importance. Syndicalism 
seeks to promote class solidarity. There is to be no collaboration 
with other political parties, and labour is to have no country of its 
own. In the words of Hallowell, syndicalism regards itself as a trade 
union reading of the Marxian economic doctrine and the class war. 

Mclhnfl<! of Syndicalism. Syndicalists differ from Marxists in 
believing (hat the time is not far off when the proletariat would rise 
in revolt against the possessing classes Marx, they believe, was 
unduly optimistic in believing that employers would fight the workers 
and thereby bring about their own self-destruction. What they 
would do is to make compromises aqd bargains. Therefore, the only 
way to (leal with (hem is to carry' on a perpetual offence against them 
through strikes, sabotage, destruction of machinery, boycott, label, 
and ‘go slow’ methods. 

Syndicalists are ardent believers in direct action. They are dis¬ 
trustful of political methods. Direct action, it is claimed, is the only 
means of educating the worker and of preparing him for the final 
struggle. In this struggle there is no place for intermediaries. The 
methods pursued may be violent, but not always so. The general 
strike is the chief weapon. It is not to be confused with ordinary 
strikes, political strikes or sympathetic strikes. It comes about after 
the workers have been well-trained in a series of particular strikes. 
The general strike is a final and mighty weapon which would para¬ 
lyse the state and make the wage-earners the masters of society. 

Syndicalists are unscrupulous in the methods they advocate for 
the reali/a(i»)n of their ends. They advocate in particular the doing 
of bad work, the breaking of machinery, spoiling work and ‘Ca canny’ 
methods which consist in sleeping over one’s job or doing it with such 
minuteness as to waste time. 

The boycott of goods produced by non-union labour and the 
placing of the union label produced by the syndicates themselves arc 
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some of the other methods advocated by the syndicalists. All of this 
is in preparation for the general strike which may fail today, but 
“today’s failure is a preparation for tomorrow’s success” {110 : 292). 

The Structure of Society under Syndii alism. The syndicalist plan of 
action is direct, vigorous, and well-defined. But the slate of society 
under it is extremely nebulous. Syndicalis> i is mainly a creed of 
opposition. It is negative. As one writer puis ii: “It offers primarily 
a policy of revolution and not of administration.” Under syndical¬ 
ism, the syndicate is to be the basis of industrial organization. Work¬ 
ers assume control of production and private capital is to be replaced 
by collective capital. National services like highways, railways and 
post offices are to be placed in the hands of the National Federation 
of Workers. Prisons and courts are to be abolished, and punishment 
is to take the form of social boycott. 

In short, the syndicalist aims at a stateless society, riiis implies 
that the means of production would be owned by society and syndi¬ 
cates would regulate and control production. 

Syndicalism and Socialism. While most socialists want to retain the 
State and make the maximum use of it, the syndicalists w.inl to abolish 
it altogether. Socialism generally tfikes into account the welfare of 
both producers and consumers. Syndicalism, on the other hand, is 
only interested in promoting the interest of the producers. In this 
respect it is an antithesis of socialism. Furthermore, socialism gene¬ 
rally believes in constitutional methods whereas >yndicalism is a 
creed of violence, revolution, and direct action 

Critiiim of Syndicalism, Syndicalism made little headway 
outside France and Italy because of its intrinsic weakness. It over¬ 
states its tactics and is deliberately vague in its objectives. It is “loo 
doctrinaire, too extreme and too logical” to appeal to those who 
believe in natural compromises in a world of practical politics. It 
antagonizes the consumers by paying loo much attention “to the 
rights and responsibilities of producers and too little to those of con¬ 
sumers” {119:310). General strike isonly amylh. It is nothing more 
than “organized anarchy”. Once direct action is resorted to, nobody 
knows where it will end. It is, therefore, wise to adhere to well-tried 
constitutional methods. Violence is always irksome to the saner ele¬ 
ments in the population. Hallowell writes, “I’he kin.ship between 
Syndicalism and Fascism is a close one and it is no accident that 
Mussolini was an avid reader of the works of Sorel.” 
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3. Fabian Socialism 

Fabianism. It is the product of British intellectuals and differs 
sharply from Marxism in that its methods are flexible and in that it 
believes in attaining socialism by the slow process of persuasion. 

The word ‘Fabianism’ is derived from the name of the Roman 
general, Fabius Cunctator, who waited patiently for the opportunity 
of striking hard at his opponent, Hannibal, when the opportune time 
came for the attack. H. G. Wells, himself a Fabian, has remarked 
that Fabius never struck hard. 

The Fabian society saw the light of day on January 4, 1884 and 
adopted the following as its convenient motto: “For the right moment 
you must wait, as Fabius did, most patiently, when warring against 
Hannibal, though many censured his delays; but when the time 
comes you must strike hard, as Fabius did, or your waiting will be in 
vain and fruitless” {155 : 32). 

'Flic basis of Fabianism was hammered out in 1887 and was 
restated in 1919 with slight modifications. The latter statement reads 
as follows: 

“It therelbre aims at the reorganization of society by the emanci¬ 
pation of land and industrial capital from individual ownership, and 
the vesting of them in the community for the general benefit. In this 
way only can the natural and acquired advantages of the country be 
erjuitably shai’ed by the whole people. 

The society accordingly works for the extinction of private pro¬ 
perty in land, with equitable consideration of established expectations, 
and the provision as to the tenure of the home and the homestead, 
for the transfer to the community, by constitutional methods, of all 
such industries as can be conducted socially; and for the establish¬ 
ment, as the governing consideration, in the regulation of production, 
distribution and service, of the common good instead of private 
profit” (/55: 239). 

This means, says-Laidler, {120 : 184) that Fabianism (1) regards 
the transition from capitalism to socialism as a gradual process; (2) it 
looks forward to the socialization of industry by the peaceful economic 
and political agencies already at hand: (3) it sees in the middle class a 
group that can be utilized in developing the technique of administra¬ 
tion on behalf of the new social order; and (4) it feels that an import¬ 
ant step in the attainment of socialism is the rousing of the social 
conscience of the community in favour of the socialist ideal. 
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Unlike syndicalism, Fabianism believes in attaining -its end 
through parliamentary government. It advocates a peaceful revolu¬ 
tion. Land, industry, and financial institutions are to pass from 
private ownership to the State by peaceful methods. In the words of 
Hallowell, Fabian Socialism aims “at the reorganization of society by 
the emancipation of land and industrial capital from individual and 
class ownership and the vesting of them in die community for the 
general benefit”. There is to be no private property in land, and no 
rent. Industrial capital is to be transferred to society as conveniently 
as it can utilize it. 

The chief exponents of this type of socialism have been Sidney 
and Beatrice Webb, Graham Wallas, Annie Besant, E. R. Pease, H. 
G. Wells, G. B. Shaw, and G. D. H. Cole. Their chief method of 
approach has been through the publication of numerous pamphlets 
and essays addressed to the intelligence and social conscience of 
people. The Fabian essays were edited by G. B. Shaw and delivered 
as lectures in 1888. Sidney Webb, writes Hallowell, envisaged the 
emergence of a socialist society as the result of democratic, gradual, 
peaceful, and constitutional means. A significant phrase which we 
owe to the Fabians is “the inevitability of socialism”. 

Difference between Marxism and Fabianism. Whereas Marxism rests 
largely on the labour theory and class struggle, Fabianism rests on the 
extension of the theory of rent and the growth of the social conscience 
of the nation. Marxism is revolutionary, whereas Fabianism is 
evolutionary. 

Defections in Fabian ranks. Fabians have never been large in 
numbers. Fabianism has been confined mostly to the intellectuals. 
Even at the height of its popularity in 1943, it had only 3,600 
members. During the numerous controversies of the twenties several 
younger intellectuab left the movement and joined guild socialism. 
The Webbs turned their sympathies towards the Russian experiment 
and wrote a monumental work called ‘Soviet Communism—a New 
Civilization’. Cole restated Fabianism in 1942 as follows ; 

“We believe there is need, somewhere in the socialist movement, 
for a body which is entirely free to think out and to give publicity to 
new ideasJ even when they run counter to socialist orthodoxies 
inherited irom the past.QSocialisra is not a set of fixed dogmas, 
always ready to be applied irrespective of time and space.^Cole 
goes on to say, “ The Fabia n society is org anized for thought an d 

*16 ~ ^ 
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bodies.Fabians should specialize iru thrir c h osea task of writing 

ancTTesearclL- But now that, no one is doing^ jhi s . Wi der job jthe 
socialist propaganda within the party) Fabian tract-making and 

research.arc unable to make their needed impact on the 

party as a whole.The Fabians will have to go out and preach 

socialism far and wide, if no one else will.” {95 : 164) 

Applicability of Fabianism to India. Because of India’s attachment 
to nrjn-vif)lcnce, Fabianism, together with the programme of the 
British I.abour party, to which if gave rise, is more in keeping with 
Infliaii trrnperamenf and needs than any other form of socialism. 
VVe want the transition from the eapitalistic to the socialistic society 
to be ell'ected by peaceful methods. As we gain in knowledge, 
experience and character, the public sector will more and more 
replace the private sector, and all means of production will be 
owned by the coimnunity. Violence and social justice have nothing 
in common. 

7 he lirili.sh I.olmii Party. Starting from very humble beginnings, 
it has reached great heights within the last fifty years, holding oflTice 
four limes in 1921, 1929-31, 191.5-51 and 1964-70. During the first 
two ])eriods. not having an absolute majority, it had to depend on the 
mercy .md goodwill of the other parlies. But during 1945-51 and 
1961-70, it wa^^ noi oidy in olficc, but also in power and brought 
about a great many changes in the socialistic direction as well as in 
loo.se.ning the knots ol‘ British imperialism and in transforming it into 
a democratif loinmonwcalth. 

from the begitming the strength of the Labour Party has been 
in its I’rade Unions and in the moderate policy which it has followed. 
As (‘ally as I6}t9, a Scottish Labour Parly was founded by Keir 
Ilardie, .i Scottish « oal-miner. He founded with others in 1893 an 
Independent I.abonr Party, one of whose early members was Mr. 
Ramsay .Macdon.ild who became the first Labour Prime Minister in 
1924. lie was ag.dn Prime Minister during 1929-31, but after that 
he deserted the L.du)nr Party. 

The Parliament.uy (!ommittee of the Trade Union Conference 
was named the British Labour Parly in 1906. It is a federation of 
labour groups r.nher than a paity of individuals. It is after 1906 
that the British Lal)our Party had a real start. In that year it 
forced llirough the I'raJes Disputes Act in Parliament. This Act 
extended to the working classes the right to picket and ruled out 
collective fines for damages. Because of its minority position, the 
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Labour group in Parliament could not push through other reforms 
But it gave its support to the Liberal Party in its advocacy of the 
Irish Home Rule Bill, the Suftragc Bill, and the ^Vo1sh Disestablish- 
,ment Bills. 

Prior to World War I, though looking in the direction of social¬ 
ism, the Labour Party did not dehnitely commi itself to the socialist 
position. In 1918 it adopted the programaic of Labour and the New 
Social Order based (m four fundamental points ; 

(1) The univer :al enforcement of a national niitiimuiu. 

(2) The democratic control of industry. 

(3) Revolution in National Finance. 

(4) Surplus wealth for the common good. 

In 1929 the party issued another manifesto known as Labour and 
the Nation which committed the party to the socialization of coal, 
land, transport, and life insurance as well as to the nationalization of 
the Bank of England. In 1929 the party won 288 seats, but that was 
20 less than a majority. Therefore, it had to depend on the Liberal 
Party to keep itself in office for two years. Because of its minority 
position, it could not introduce much legislation of a socialistic 
character. 

After Macdonald and Snowden cros.sed the floor to the Conser¬ 
vative Party, there was nothing for I.abour to do except to form His 
Majesty’s Opposition. In the early years of World War II, in 1940, 
the party issued its programme known as Labour, the War and Peace. 
In the same year it entered into a coalition with Churchill and re¬ 
mained in office as a junior partner until Germany was destroyed. 
In the general election of July 1945, contrary to the expectations of 
everyone, Labour was elected by a comfortable majority and was 
able to push through some of its programmes. 

In the 1942 Congress the parly had urged : 

“The socialization of the ba.sic industries and services of the 
country, and the planning of production for community consumption 
as the only lasting foundation for a just and prosperous economic 
order in which political democracy and personal liberty can be 
combined wi(h a reasonable standard for all citizens”. 

'Phe accomplishments of the Labour Party after it came into power 
in 1945 under Clement Attlee are the nationalization of the coal 
and steel industries, the nationalization of the Bank of England, of civil 
aviation, power-transmission, telecommunication, railways and road 
transport, London transport, waterways and gas. Subsidies also have 
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been given for bread and milk. Progress has been made with housing 
schemes and provision for old-age pensions. Twenty per cent of the 
national economy has been brought under public control. Provision 
of National Health Service is one of the greatest accomplishments of 
the Labour Party. 

It was during the days of Labour ascendancy that India, Pakistan, 
Burma, and Ceylon gained their independence. 

For .some time when Labour went out of office there arose an 
acute controversy between the Rightists and Leftists within the 
party. The latter who formed the minority, were led by Mr. 
Aneurin Bevan until his death. The acknowledged leader of the 
Labour Party then was Mr. Hugh Gaitskell. The Conservatives 
who succeeded tried to undo some of the work of Labour. Steel 
was de-nationalized but the Labour Government renationalised it 
after coining to power in 1964. 

British Labour recognizes both manual and brain workers. It 
conceives reconstruction in socialist terms on the basis of democracy 
and justice. It rejects dictatorship of both Right and Left. Members 
of the party call their policy and programme “revolution by consent”. 
1’here is a conflict between “liberalism” and “totalitarianism”. It is 
believed by some that a number of high-handed steps may have to be 
taken in order to attain socialism. 

4, Guild Socialism 

GuildSoridliwi. 'I'his has been a fashion in radical thought fora 
wliile in England. Rockow describes it as “the intellectual child of 
English Fabianism and French Syndicalism”. {157 ; 150) Hallowcll, 
who is more hard on it,writes “‘Guild socialism was and remains a kind 
of anaemic version of French syndicalism”. In origin it is a purely 
English theory. Some describe it as a halfway house between syndic¬ 
alism and collectivism. It does not agree with syndicalism in want¬ 
ing to abolish the State by direct action. Nor does it want the State 
to control all of industry, as docs collectivism. It adopts a middle 
course. 11 wants to establi.sh guilds of producers and guilds of consum¬ 
ers within the framework of the State. A guild is defined as “a self- 
governing association of mutually dependent people organized for a 
responsible discharge of a particular function of society”. 

The chief advocates of guild socialism are A. J. Penty, who was 
practically its founder. A. R. Orage, the editor of the Xew Age, S. G. 
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Hobson, the veteran of the movement, and G. JP. H. Cole, its most 
effective and prolific thinker and popularizer. 

Influences which have brought about Guild Socialism ate : 

(1) The socialist attack on the wage system and the profit-mak¬ 
ing of the capitalist. 

(2) The influence of such literary men as John lluskin, Thomas 
Carlyle, and William Morris, all of whom waged a campaign against 
the monotony of mass production. 

(3) The French syndicalist movement with its bias against the 
^tate. 

(4) The influence of the famous Churchman, Figgis, who exploded 
the myth of state sovereignty and described political authority as “an 
association, not a lordship”. 

(5) Functionalism, according to which property should be func¬ 
tional and its control should pass out of the hands of functionless 
owners to those of workers. 

Programme of Guild Socialism. Its two main items are (i) the aboli¬ 
tion of the wage system and («) “the establishment of self-government 
in industry through a system of national guilds working in conjunction 
with the democratic organizations in the community” (41: 75). 

The guildsmen support the Marxian theme that the wage system 
should be abolished. It is bad morally, psychologically, economically, 
and aesthetically. It produces a slave mentality and curbs the creative 
instinct of the labourer. A person, says the guildsman, should be paid 
as a human being, and not as a mere contributor of so much labour 
power. Society should pay him when employed as well as when unem¬ 
ployed, in health as well as in sickness. Besides, the organization of 
production is to be controlled in conjunction with workers. 

Joad calls guild socialism functional democracy. Industry is 
to be controlled by both brain and manual workers. Power and 
responsibility in society are to be proportionate to the functions 
performed. 

Functional Representation. It is the key phrase of guild socialism. 
It is argued that no one person can represent another. Guildsmen 
believe that “although a man cannot represent his neighbour, he can 
represent a group of purposes which his neighbours have in common”. 
This is possible through ‘functional representation*. Such representa¬ 
tion is to be on a local as well as a national basis. National affairs 
such as taxation, defence, and education would be represented by a 
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national body, while local bodies would look after such matters as 
gas, electricity, and the police force. 

Elected factory committees would decide questions of wages, 
hours of work, and amount of output. Consumers’ councils in con¬ 
junction with factory committees would decide questions of costs, 
prices, and the extent of production. 

Democracy, says the guildsman, is to come first in the economic 
held and is to be extended to the political field later on. Today it 
seems to be the other way round. According to guild socialism, 
modern industrial conditions are so chaotic and exploitative that un¬ 
less they are first remedied, no change is possible in other depart¬ 
ments of social life. 

Under guild socialism, further, there would be not only indus¬ 
trial guilds but also consumers’ guilds and civic guilds, as well as 
guilds for the various arts and professions. All these would be organ¬ 
ized locally, regionally, and nationally. 

I he State is to be replaced by the commune. It is to have limited 
functions. Tools of production are to be handed over to the guilds as 
trustees of the State, 

Methods of Guild Sotialistn. Unlike syndicalism, guild socialism 
believes in evolutionary methods. At the same time, however, it has 
limited faith in parliamentary action. It wants to make much use of 
the Trade Unions. “ The trade unions of today will become the 
guilds of tomorrow.” They have to wrest power little by little from 
the hamis of the possessing clas.ses. In this respect they differ from 
syndicalism which resorts to direct action and general strike. 

Gtithism. (1) (iuild socialism idealizes and idolizes the guild 
system of the Middle Ages. (2) Functionalism would mean the atom¬ 
ization of society, (3) tluild socialism is impractical since it is not 
possil)lo to draw a sharp line between producers and consumers. 
Even ifthey are clearly demarcated, the former are likely to dominate 
the latter. (4) .\n economic parliament cannot easily take the place 
of a political parliament or function side by side with it. At best it 
canonly sciveas an advisory council. 

Mtrits. In spite of the above weaknesses, it must be said that 
guild socialism has rendered considerable service by calling pointed 
attention to the importance of democracy in industry; to the dangers 
of bureaucratic control; to the desirability of producers* participation 
in the management of the workshop; and to the value of functional¬ 
ism in both politics and industry. 
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5. Socialism in India 

The Socialistic Pattern ofSf'cidy or the Socialist Structure for India : 

Ever since Jawaharlal Nehru returned from China in 1954, he 
had been full of enthusiasm for a socialistic society in India. The 
Avadi session of the Indian National Congress held early in 1955 
adopted the realization of such a societv m a goal for India. The 
1956 session held in Amritsar has sut'stiluted the expression ‘the 
Socialist Structure*. This change probably means that the pattern 
which was lying like a blueprint on the table hitherto has now begun 
to stand up on its feet like a stiucture. The term ‘socialistic society’ 
or ‘socialist structure’ is deliberately vague, in \’iew of the fact that 
neither in theory nor in practice does socialism mean the same thing 
to all people. Thus the socialism of the British Labour Party is, in 
many ways, different from Continental Socialism; and both in tuin 
differ from Russian and Chinese Communism. Even in India itself, 
socialists are not all agreed as to what their crecil means. Their 
party is probably more divided within itself than any other party in 
the country. 

In addressing the National Development Council some time ago, 
Nehru said that what he had in mind about “l-'uture India” was 
“definitely and absolutely a'socialistic picture of society”. He went 
on to sa> that he had no intention of eliminating private enterprise, 
but averred at tlie same time that the actiuisitive instinct was not 
only out of date, but was also immoral. The new society, according 
to him, is to be l)ased on equality of opportunity, and, strangely 
enough, this is practised to a very large extent by a capitalistic society 
such as the American. iNehru further says that the Constitution of 
India lays down that the goal of the Indian people is the Welfare 
State in which the individual shall live for the community, and the 
community for the individual. In practical terms, a socialist society, 
according to Nehru, means “the right to live; the right to work for a 
living; and the right to receive what one has earned”. 

Dr. John Matthai, the well-known Indian economist, scholar, and 
man of aff airs, says that the two ideas central to socialist society are 
freedom and equality. Declining to describe socialism as a creed or 
as a type of organization, Matthai urges that it is “a way of life and 
an attitude to society which aims at the widest practicable diffusion 
of social justice by methods which maybe regarded as appropriate 
to a free.... democratic community”. The instruments by which 
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this socialist society is to be realized are the recognition of (1) the 
sacredness of individual human personality; (2) the principle of love; 
and (3) the idea of fellowship. 

Surprisingly enough, Dr. Matthai does not think that national¬ 
ization or the “State taking over the means of production” is essential 
to socialism, because, to quote his own words, “many of the objectives 
which those who ask for nationalization have in mind could be 
achieved by measures other than nationalization by legislation, by 
executive order, and by fiscal measures”. It is not likely that Nehru 
and many others, including the present writer, would agree with this 
point of view. But it is unlikely that they will differ from him sharply 
when he goes on t<j say “I do not think it is an essential part of 
Socialism that individual enterprise and initiative should be control¬ 
led or suppressed”. 

Dr. Matthai would apparently support the present bifurcation 
of Indian economy into the public and private sectors, although 
he has a fear that if care is not taken, in the name of an economic 
democracy, severe limitations may come to be placed upon the 
freedom of the individual citizen. He wants that a proper balance 
should be kept between the small producer and the large producer 
so that neither may be sacrificed on behalf of the other. Another 
fear which he entertains is that the financial resources of the country, 
not being able to cope with the demands made by the First and 
Second Five Year Plans and the plans to come, may lead to a period 
of rise in prices and “a definite inflationary trend”. That this is not 
a mere imaginary fear can be seen by opening one’s eyes to the 
situation around oneself. 

In the scjcialistic society there is to be a minimum reward for 
work, adequate leisure for everybody, and care of the old and infirm. 
As regards the principle of equality. Dr. Matthai stressed “equality 
in justice, equality before the law, equality in opportunities of 
growth and development, education, enterprise, and choice of 
occupation”. He raises the question of “equality in respect of 
income and wealth”, but does not seem to be in favour of it at the 
present stage of development in India. On the question of reform of 
land tenures too he declines to express a firm opinion. He lays 
special stress on the fair treatment to be accorded in a free society to 
women and children; on such voluntary service as is rendered by the 
Social Service Board, the Bharat Sevak Samay, and the Community 
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Projects; on fellowship in study; and on religious asktam, and inter¬ 
national fellowship. 

While this is an admirable picture of the socialist society from 
d more or less conservative and religious point of view, the radicals 
would want the State to go much farther. Mr. U.N. Dhebar, a 
former President of the Congress, has addressed himself to the task of 
spelling out the meaning of the socialistic society. On the economic 
side, he says that it means at least three things, viz., (1) the national 
ownership or national control of certain basic industries; (2) an 
equitable distribution of wealth; and (3) equality of opportunity. 
On the social side, we may add on our part that a socialistic society 
should mean a casteless and classless society, a society from which 
all present-day artificial distinctions between man and man are 
eliminated. And it is our conviction that neither economic neg: social 
changes of a far-reaching character arc really possible unless there 
be a wholesale change in human motives and desires and in national 
character. 

Turning to the economic side first, while ‘nationalization’ is an 
attractive term to many, it is not a mere magic wand by the waving 
of which a new society can be created overnight. A socialistic society 
is already on its way in India through its several multi-purpose 
river valley schemes, including irrigation works, reclamation 
activities, and fertilizer plants, through the development of inland 
fisheries, the improvement of the cattle of the country, the nationali¬ 
zation of railways, aeroplane assemblage and civil aviation, nationali¬ 
zation of life insurance, attempts at the abolition of landlordism, the 
setting up of machine tool shops, and government subsidies given to 
small-scale and cottage industries. The second Five-Year Plan con¬ 
templated a much larger outlay on the public sector (Rs. 4,80C crorcs) 
than on the private sector (between Rs. 1,500 and 1,700 crores). 
The third Plan is even more ambitious, although it may have to be 
modified because of the war forced upon us by China, which is bound 
to consume a great deal of our resources. Much greater attention 
than in the past is to be paid to education in all its phases, to public 
health, housing and social welfare, as well as to employment. 

Prof. John Saunders writes that the socialistic pattern of society 
calls for justice (in the sense of a more equitable distribution), social 
security, and a fuller life. According to him priority is to be given 
to land reform, debt relief, and scientific farming. Food production 
<s to be increased by double cropping, irrigation, manuring, etc. It 
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is Strange that land revenue in socialistic India amounts to a smaller 
percentage of government funds than was the case in India under 
Britain. Landlords are making use of the parliamentary machinery 
for keeping down land revenue. 

John Strachey rightly argues that in a heavily populated country 
with limited cultivable land as India, tractors, combine-harvesters 
and other large-scale agricultural implements cannot increase pro¬ 
duction to any remarkable extent. What we need is scientific farming 
with its emphasis on improved .seeds, fertilizers, I'otation of crops, 
intensive cultivation and the like, and not mammoth agricultural 
machinery. 

Next to land reform and related subjects, Saunders places full 
etriploymcnt and the raising of living standards as the immediate 
goals to be reached. He deplores the fact that among agricultural 
labourers the number of idle days ranges between 82 and 115 days a 
year. Side by side with unemployment is the mounting evil of over¬ 
population. W'hile birth-rate in several advanced countries is either 
stationary «)r receding, it shows no sign of falling in India, where 
new l)ir(li.s .lecount for 2 p. c. increase to the population of the 
country every ye.ir. Death-rate, on the other hand, is falling. 

V'^inoba Bliave seeks to bring about anew order of society through 
voluntary methods. With the help of a few going on foot from place 
to plac<-, ho has been able to secure more than four million and a half 
acres of land for distribution among the poor. In spite of it the lot 
of tlie poor does not seem to be appreciably different. It is Bhave’s 
conviction that before a community project is started in any place, 
the land should first be redistributed. For ourselves we believe that 
Bhave’s movement has a beautiful symbolic meaning, but so far it 
has not gtnic very far in alleviating rural poverty. It is an appeal to 
man's heat I and conscience. 

riu: Sm.odaji Movemail concentrates attention on the 550,000 
villagcf, <jf fiulia. It looks askance at the great industrial plants and 
irrigation works sponsored by the Government of India. Its ideal is 
the revitalization of village life. It advocates a producer-aud 
eonsumer-eetitred economy as against an economy whose first object 
IS the earning of foreign exchange and dollar assets. The existing 
village tanks ^honld be renovated and deepened and fed by small 
feeder tanks in the neighbourhood. There should be canals and 
cross-canals all over the country. States should be reorganized along 
riverine valleys, centring around economic factors. There should be 
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small generating stations tor hydro-electric schemes. At the higher 
levels of the rivers industries are to be concentrated, and at the 
lower levels, cultivation. River transportation is to be so enormously 
expanded as to care for internal trade and commerce as well as 
to provide employment for millions of people. Ro<n.ls are to be built 
primarily to meet the needs of the villager and his bullock-cart. 
Large-scale industries should not be ielt in private hands. Coal and 
electricity should be made easily available to the villager. The hand- 
loom and hand spinning, oilpressing and otln r hand industries are 
much stressed by the Sarvodaya Movement. 

India’s contribution to world economy is said to be her villages. 
Apropos of it, Mahatma Gandhi says, “If tlic village perishes, India 
will perish too. It will be no more India. Her mission to the world 
will be lost.” 

On the organizational side, the community projects of India, "iS 
in number, inaugurated on October 2, 1952, are said to fall in line 
with the socialistic pattern of society. They arc described as a plan 
of the people, by the people and for the people. It is the hope of the 
sponsors that they will become pilot projects throughout the country. 
About G4 p. c. of the expenditure on these projecis is said to come 
from the people in the form of cash, kind or voluntary labour. What 
a contrast to forced labour which is said to prevail in some pai Is ol 
Russia, and certainly in China. Each project is divided into 3 blocks 
and each block covers 100 villages. At the village level tltere is 
village level worker who is assisted by a stockman. Eor each block 
there is a Block Project officer. The District Collector serves as 
Deputy Development Commissioner. All t>f this is in strange contrast 
to the administrative set-up under British days. It is estimated that 
at the end of the Second Plan period, GO p. c. of the villages in the 
country had been covered by the scheme. 

The Welfare Slate. It is interesting to note that the welfare state 
ideal with which India inaugurated her Constitution in 1950 has 
become gradually blended with the conception of the socialistic 
society of today, although it is clear that a welfare state need not 
necessarily be socialistic. In the Ajmer session of the All-India Con¬ 
gress Conunittee held on 23rd July, 1954, a resolution was passed to 
the effect “The objective of the Congress is the establishment of a 
co-operative commonwealth and a welfare state.” Welfare since has 
been interpreted mostly in economic terms. 

Dr. Abraham (quoted by Professor S. Ghoshj deiines welfare 
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State as “a community where state power is deliberately used to 
modify the normal play of economic forces so as to obtain a more 
equal distribution of income for every citizen, a basic minimum real 
income irrespective of the market value of his work and of his 
property.” T. VV. Kent (also quoted by Prof. Ghosh) says that “it 
is a state that provides for its citizens a wide range of social services. 
The primary purpose is to give the citizen security. The State under¬ 
takes to help him if he loses his ordinary source of income.” 

According to Ghosh, economic justice, security against unem¬ 
ployment, old age, etc., and freedom for the individual are the 
three pillars of the welfare state. Welfare is to be conceived not only 
in material terms, but also in terms of human freedom and progress. 
'I he Ajmer resolution, referred to above, defines welfare state in terms 
of the elimination of unemployment, greater production, and equit¬ 
able distribution. 

A welfare slate, however conceived, must include many social 
services such as education, old age pensions, unemployment pay, 
and public assistance. Even though the U. S. Government renders 
many of these services, the term ‘welfare state’ is anathema in that 
country since it is regarded as a next door neighbour to the socialistic 
state. 

A grave danger which besets the welfare state everywhere is that 
it may easily transform itself into a totalitarian state. Ghosh is right 
in thinking that material good has meaning only as a means to the 
moral freedom of man. If the tvelfarc state or the socialistic pattern 
of society is to be properly realized in India, it should be realized non- 
violcntly and democratically. Dcmociaiic and welfare ideals must 
be harmonized. According to some writers, planning and democracy 
cannot go together. 

Planning anywhere is in danger of becoming bureaucratic. If it 
is to be effective, it must be total. If the present day linguistic rival¬ 
ries are overdone, the likelihood is that planning will be partial 
and defective, and will defeat itself. Planning in order to be effective 
must be free from too much centralbm and party dictatorship and 
must be continuous. Writing on the last point, Barbara Wootton 
says: “If the existence of political parties does mean the right to 
change our mind every six months then I am afraid it is incompatible 
with long term planning”. As things stand at present, Prof. John 
Saunders opines that India’s greatest danger is not economic dictator¬ 
ship but futile democracy. 
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An equally imminent danger is the apathy of the people. Unless 
people have a zeal and passion for a socialistic society and are willing 
to work for it with honesty and integrity, it is impossible to get the 
full benefit of planning. 

Summing up the issue in all its phases, Prof. Ghosh wisely 
writes :.“We should plan for plenty but not at the cost of freedom ; 
we should execute our plan not through the coercive power of the 
state or the government-appointed officers but through the active 
and enthusiastic participation of the people in the plan ; we should 
have political parties not to suppress other parties outside or its own 
members inside, but to educate the people about matters of public 
importance and enthuse them to participate in the actual execution 
of public policies; we should have a state which is not a monolithic 
structure, but one which is a co-ordinated network of small demo¬ 
cracies in which the people can directly and actively participate, not 
so much to help the (abstract) state but to train themselves as 
sovereign citizens”^. 

The Ideologies of Socialism and Communism. Socialism and Com¬ 
munism are by no means identical concepts. Marx describes socia¬ 
lism as the first or lower phase of the communist society. It is a 
half-way house to Communism. 

The main differences between Socialism and Communism are : 
(a) While, according to Socialism, there is to be a social ownership of 
produ'' ;rs’ goods, according to Communism there is to be in addition 
social ownership of some or all forms of consumers’ goods as well, {b) 
Under Socialism wages are reckoned according to services rendered 
or socially useful labour performed ; whereas under Communism 
reward would be according to individual needs, the motto of Com¬ 
munism being ‘from each according to his ability and to each accord¬ 
ing to his needs’, (c) Socialism believes in attaining its goal by evolu¬ 
tionary or constitutional methods. Communism, on the other hand, 
pins its faith on revolution, its teaching being that revolution is a part 
of evolution, comparable to the biological jumps in the lower world. 
{d) While Socialism aims at preservation of the State and the utiliza¬ 
tion of it in gaining social needs. Communism believes in the gradual 
‘withering away’ of the State, fe) Communism in theory at least 
believes that world revolution and world Communism are necessary 
for its successful working anywhere, while Socialism for its most part 
is satisfied with a nationalist progiamme. 

1. Indian Journal of Political Science, Oct.-Pec. 1954, p. 338 
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6. TiASKi AS A Democratic Sociai.ist 

Duiin,<? the transitional period, Laski as a Democratic Socialist 
realized that the pluralistic theory of the state was not very satis- 
f.ictory as the di)cJrinal basis of a radical philosophy of political re- 
orijaiiis itiou. His intellectual loyalty to the pluralistic ideal still 
continued but the institutional pattern that he unfolded in “A 
OramrnarofPolilics” was far more monistic than, perhaps, he himself 
realized (/^>2 : 767). The impress of collcctivistic ideas on LaskPs 
political thou^hi at this stage is obvious, llis opposition to sydicalist 
and guild socialist proposals ofa decentralizrd state and his rejection 
of the VVebbian bi-j)arliainentarism clearly reveal his drift towards a 
unit.iry theory of the Slate. But hi.scollectivism is different and much 
less rigorous than the colit ctivism envisag«d by the Marxist political 
theory {102 : 167-68). It apptars that the under-currents of pluralism 
and individualism soften the monistic edges of his collcctivistic state. 

Pr'iiima'ic //('o/' ''f His Polidca! Theory: 

'I'herc is no doubt that the political grammar of Laski is abrilliant 
attempt to restate the principle.s of political science in pragmatic 
terms. This is < iie of the very few books of I^aski which have a sure 
future. “Hespitc its great length”, says W.Y. Elliott, “and despite 
a icudiMicv to treat subji ctive wi.shes and opinions as if they were 
ol)ie< ti\r f.K'ts, it may well be the most important contribution that 
has been made to recent political theory. To this distinction it has 
scvoial claims ofa uniqvie order, the chief being that it is the first 
su'taiiwfl attempt on the part of the accepted leader of contemporary 
political pluralism to st.ite an adequate basis for political reconstruc¬ 
tion. Its claim may rest also upon one fact that ii is the most ambi¬ 
tious-an vey «)f the essent) I piohicms of politics yet undertaken by 
.my modern writer of faiglish and this in spite of the confessed 
(uni'.sion ol the whole bearing of the agrarian problem. Within the 
.scope of i single volume. Laski has managed to get in not only a 
tre.itise iqion political ethicc but a verv richly suggestive outline of 
t!ic poliiical and economic institutions which he hold:- to be the best 
mt.iris of realising an ethic.tl woild order, as well as of realising the 
"new st.uc” that will extend the are.i of freedom in industrial society^^ 
{102 : I66-67\. 

Elhuti' To'.nufaU 'ri \,»/ a jWjc Pohiieal Order: 

The aim of Laski in his Political Grammar is to suggest the 
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ethical foundations of a new political order. The great question in 
political science, as Lord Acton said, is to discover not what govern¬ 
ments prescribe but wliat they ouglu to prescribe as no prescription 
can be valid against tiie c« nscieiuc of mankind. lie has made an 
earnest eflbrt to answer Lord Acton’s ethical question but the ethical 
motive in his political inquir>' has introduced an essentially utopian 
element in his political thought. Where this mopian element is singu¬ 
larly absent, Laski appears as a conservative defender of existing insti¬ 
tutions with only minor proposals of structural or functional reform. 
He appears to be a progressive philosopher because of his vague 
socialistic aspirations interspersed in his writings during this iicriod. 
But he is practically a conservative who is afraid of the revohuionary 
social efl'ort involved in the realization those sraialistic ideah;. 

A Revision of Marxism: 

In his treatise on “Communism”, which was first published in 
1927, Laski has produced a detailed analysis of the Marxist political 
philosophy But it is as an opponent and not as a friend that he has 
volunteered to discuss it ‘'Communism”, says Laski, “has made its 
way by its idealism and not its realism, by its spiritual promise, not 
its materialistic prospect. It is a creed in which ihcre is intellectual 
error, moral blindness, social perversity. Religions make ihcir way 
despite these things. Mankind in history has been amazingly res¬ 
ponsive to any creed which builds its temple upon spiritual heights. 
The answer to the new faith b not the persecution of those who 
worship in its sanctuary, but the proof that those who do not share 
its convictions can scan an horizon not less splendid in the prospect 
it envisions nor less compelling in the allegiance ii invokes” 
(123 : 250). ' 

Marxism as a Social Science or Religion : 

It is difficult to agree with Laski who attribuli s the success of 
Communism to its ‘ perverse idealism”. Marxism has nothing to do 
with ‘idealism’, religious or philosophical. It succeded because it l>ases 
its programme of action on a scientific understanding of historical 
facts and processes. It is neither a dogma nor a faith. It is historical 
science developing continuously through social experience of the 
masses, and an intellectual discipline based on scholarly researches 
in sociology and economics. Communism has not made its way, as 
Laski thinks, by its so-called ‘idealism* or ‘spiritual promise*. An 
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objactive analysis would show that it has grown as a mass movement 
by its sober realism and an essentially materialistic prospect of a 
rising standard of living for the peoples of all countries. Laski’s 
alternative at this stage to Marxian socialism which is both scientific 
and materialist, is a vague sort of utopian socialism or a kind of 
cooperative capitalism. It is his own utopian socialism which cons¬ 
tructs its doctrinal edifice on the foundations of idealistic and spiritual 
promises which may not work successfully in face of hard political 
realities 

The General Will and the G»nmon Good in a Class-ridden Society'. 

In a class-ridden society, the functioning of the State tends to 
preserve and promote the set tional interests of the dominant class or 
classes. Laski is right when he rejects the idealistic con«'eption of the 
general will as an end of tht' state. But at the same lime he asks the 
state to pursue the common good. If the state cannot represent the 
general will, it logically follows that it will be unable to pursue the 
common good, But hesofiiehow thinks that the capitalist state, which 
docs not repre'Cnt the general will, may, nevertheless, be persuaded 
to pursue the good of society as a whole. He ha' specially the British 
condili.jns in mind where the existence of a Labour party participa- 
ling in the constitutional politics of the country is the guarantee of 
an inherent harmony of state purpose. But the conception of the 
common good to be realized by a c.«pitalistic state is essentially un- 
Marxian in character. 

Concepliori of Individual Liberty. 

There are other inconsistencies in Laski's “A Grammar of 
Politics”. His conception -.f liberty is as a priori and uncritical as that 
of John Stuart Mill. He treats liberty as a static concept which can 
operate only in settled .md ?tationar;’ political societies. This indivi¬ 
dualistic cou'cpdon of libery is an anachronism in the modern 
collectivisiic era. It is also inconsistent with his passion for a collec¬ 
tivized t.itc operating ihe nationalized industries of the community. 

<Conception oj Authority as Federal. 

Similarly, his conception of political authority as federal is incon¬ 
sistent with liis demand for the grant of larger economic functions 
to the state. His rejection of state sovereignty as a part of political 
theory is inconsistent with his pn.posnl for an omnicompetent single 
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chamber as the sovereign legislative power in the realm. The only 
concession to pluralistic sentiment is the provision of advisory councils 
and consultative committees representing the various group interests 
in the nation. But these advisory councils having only a consultative 
status cannot affect the omnicompetence of the sovereign legislative 
chamber. As W. Y. Elliott points out, Laski’s theories discussed in 
the first part of the political grammar cannot be logically reconciled 
with his proposals of institutional reform put forward in the latter 
half of the book. 

Anarchic Pluralism and Utopian Socialism and other Contradictions of 
LaskVs Theory ; 

These contradictions are due to his attempt to reconcile artifi¬ 
cially the conflicting notions of an anarchic pluralism inherited from 
his intellectual past and a collectivistic socialism revealed to him as 
utopian dream of the future. His conception of the League of 
Nations as a super-state which would bring peace and justice to 
mankind proved to be most conspicuously utopian. La.«ki visualized 
in the League of Nations a kind of world federation and used its 
existence as an empirical argument to deny the sovereignty of the 
nation-state. He did not clearly understand that nationalism had not 
yet fulfilled its historical mission specially in colonial and semi-colonial 
countries. The peoples of these subject countries aspired for separate 
sovereign states where they could enjoy the fruits of their own national 
freedom. They were not willing to surrender their sovereignty, after 
winning it from the hands of their imperialistic overlords, to an inter¬ 
national organization which was bound to be dominated by the major 
imperialistic powers of the world. Moreover, the constant rivalry 
between the major imperialistic powers prevented any international 
organization from becoming an instrument of unified international 
policy much less of a liberal or progressive policy as envisaged by 
Laski. The fate of the League of Nations is a sufficient commentary on 
his utopian interpretation of the functions of that world organization.^ 

Constructive Elements in His Political Thought ; 

In spite of these deficiencies, the significance of the construc- 

1. Laski was forced to revise his earlier view of the League of Nations in his 
second edition of*‘A Grammar of Politics” when he admitted his error in regarding 
the League as a super state. See the preface to the second edition of ‘'A Grammar of 
Politics” which appeared in 1930. 

37 
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live element in Laski’s political thought during the transitional 
phase should not be minimized. His criticism of the general will, his 
emphasis on the class character of political institutions, his argument 
for the refashioning of property relations in society, his criticism of 
the abuses of sovereignty, his love for liberty and hatred of tyranny 
in any form, and his faith in the fundamental unity of mankind that 
recognized no frontiers either racial or otherwise are some of the 
most important features of his constructive political philosophy.^ 
The liinitatioir^ of Laski’s political thought arose from the insuffi¬ 
ciency of his political experience which was mostly confined to the 
political conditions of an insular country like England. Apart from 
the utopian element, the realistic suggestions of Laskian socialism 
are specially suited to British conditions. The political grammar of 
Laski will continue for long as the recognized moral code of the 
Labour party and socialist intellectuals in Britain. But this was not 
a final statement of his opinions which were destined to receive a 
new shock in the form of the economic crisis which shook the capita¬ 
listic world for four years from 1929*1933. It also brought a crisis in 
Laski’s political philosophy. It brought him closer to Marxian 
political theory. 

Impact of Economic (irisU of 1929-33 : 

After the Russian Revolution, the greatest challenge to the capi¬ 
talistic system came from an internal crisis popularly known as the 
great depression. This depression started in 1929 from the United 
States and graduallv enveloped the major capitalistic countries of 
the world. The only country which remained completely immune 
frome the evil conseciuences of this depression was Soviet Russia. 
This proved beyond doubt the superiority of the socialistic system 
over the capitalistic system. The political institutions of bourgeois 
liberalism gave way to fascist dictatorships or reactionary coalitions 
ruling with the help of emergency powers. The parties of the work¬ 
ing-class were persecuted and suppressed and an atmosphere of 
civil war w.js created. 

rhe working-class of Europe was divided in its ranks. This 
disunity ensured the success of the counter-revolution all over Europe 
{126:30-66). In laigland, the minority Labour government was 


I . For .« popular suiuin.iry of Laski's views during the transitional phase, see 
Wjs •' lutrodiirtion to roliiirs” which was first published in 1931. 
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replaced by the so-called national coalition of reactionary elements 
drawn from all political parties. These events convinced Laski that 
the parliamentary institutions of bourgeois democracy were inade¬ 
quate to meet a crisis of such magnitude. It was clear that the ruling 
clkss of Europe, when forced to choose between democracy and 
capitalism, was more likely to renounce democracy and choose 
capitalism [126 : 233-63), 

Thi Crisis of Democracy in Capitalist Society : 

In his “Democracy in Crisis Laski displays some scepticism 
about the efficacy of parliamentary methods as instruments of social 
change. “The disintegration of parliamentary democracy**, he says, 
“is due to the fact that the leaders of the class who dominate it 
cannot meet the demands made upon them. The new class which 
has arisen to political authority, dissatisfied with the results of the 
present state, seeks to reorganize it in its own interest. The rise of 
a new class to political power is always, sooner or later, synonymous 
with a social revolution; and the essential characteristic of a social 
revolution is always the redistribution of economic power. Here, it 
may be urged, is the centre of the malaise in representative demo¬ 
cracy, the root of the crisis it confronts. A new society is struggling 
to be born within the womb of the old; it finds the forms of that old 
society resist its effort at emergence. It is, I think, wholly natural 
that, if those forms should be found too inflexible to permit the easy 
birth of the new order, an attempt should be made to break them” 
{126 : 54). 

He notices a number of constitutional impediments in the 
parliamentary system of England which prevent it from becoming 
an instrument of a radical socialist policy. The social implications of 
monarchy as the protector of feudal traditions, the influence of a 
reactionary House of Lords in legislative affairs, the conservative 
predilections of the army leaders, the prepossessions of the bureaucra¬ 
cy for the status quo, the anxiety of the courts to protect the privileges 
of property, the capitalist control of public opinion through large- 
scale ownership of the press, the influence of money in corrupting 
politicians, the vagaries of the electoral process, the indifference of 
the multitude towards serious political issues, and, finally, the rem¬ 
nants of bourgeois psychology may well make the realization of a 
socialist experiment completely impossible within the limits placed 
by the parliamentary system {126 : 67-146). 
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Laski and Fabian Socialism : 

This distrust of parliamentary institutions distinguishes Laski’s 
socialistic thought from Fabian socialism. The characteristic British 
socialism before him was Fabian. Its ideology was based more on 
Mill’s ideals than those of Marx. The Fabians argued that revolution 
as a method of social change was not suitable to England. They 
were rationalists in their outlook and believed in the realisation of' 
socialism through rational persuasion. They thought it was quite 
possil^le to educate the electorate and convince a majority about the 
case for socialism. A parliamentary victory of the socialist party 
was sufficient to bring about the desirable changes in the capitalistic 
system in the direction of socialism Moreover, they did not think 
in terms of challenging the fundamental economic postulates of 
liberal capitalism. 'Fhe Fabians could hardly understand the inherent 
crisis of the capitalist system which led to the world depression of 
1929 after the first \vorld war and paved the way for the rise of 
fascism. This implied that the owners of capital sacrificed democracy 
in order to preserve their privileged positions in the economic system 
(132:241). 

drilitism o/ the Fnbian Approach : 

'Fhe Fai)ian.s did not realize that the political institutions of bour¬ 
geois liberalism reflected the economic purposes of a capitalist class 
which could not permit their use by its class enemies for its own 
destruction. Fhe socialists could use parliamentary institutions to 
secure minor concessions in a period of capitalist expansion and 
within the framework of the capitalistic system. If they tried to use 
them to undermine the foundations of capitalism, the capitalists 
replied by suspending the normal constitutional machinary and 
suppressing the parliamentary institution in favour of a counter¬ 
revolutionary dictatorship “Neither Fabians nor advanced libe¬ 
rals”, says I.aski, ‘’had seen that the success of parliamentry 
government was dependent upon two conditions. It required, first, 
the sense of security that came from the ability to go on making 
profit, that enabled it, from its surplus wealth, to continue the 
distribution of amenities of the masses. It required, in the second 
place, an agreement among parties in politics to all matters of funda¬ 
mental social constitution in order that each might succeed the other 
as the government of the day without a sense of outrage. Without the 
ability to operate these conditions, parliamentary government was 
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powerless to settle differences in lerms of reason. The political forms 
of liberalism, in a word, were dependent upon a conjucturc of 
economic circumstances the permanence of which could alone 
guarantee their effective functioning ’ ‘24’'). 

The error of the Fabian h/pothesis, according to Laski, was its 
failure to assert that a fundamental change in the '.‘conomic structure 
requires a corresponding change in the form of political institution as 
well. When feudal economy gave way to capitalist economy, the 
feudal state was replaced by a new liberal state. When socialist 
economy replaces capitalist economy, the liberal state is bound to 
undergo a revolutionary metamorphosis {132 : 243). 

Laski's Theory of State Drifts Closer to Marxism : 

The theoretical implications of Laski’s attack on the political insti¬ 
tution of the liberal state were subsequently elaborated by him in 
“The State in Theory and Practice” which is probably the best of his 
works on political philosophy. It contains the classic statement of 
Laski’s political theory based upon his own revised version {)f 
Marxism. He now accepts a definition of the state which now contra¬ 
dicts some of his old pluralistic assumptions. He says, “By a state I 
mean a society... which is integrated by possessing a coercive autho¬ 
rity legally supreme over any individual or group which is part of the 
society. An examination of any national society will always reveal 
within its boundaries not only individuals, but also associations of 
men grouped together to promote all kinds of objects, religious, eco¬ 
nomic, cultural, political in which they arc interested. Such a society 
is a state when the way of life to which both individuals and associa¬ 
tions must conform is defined by a coercive authority binding upon 
them all. The French state, for example, is a territorial .society, 
divided into government and subjects, whether individuals or asso¬ 
ciations of individuals, whose relationships are determined by the 
exercise of this supreme coercive power. This pow er is called sove¬ 
reignty; and it is by the possession of sovereignly that the state is 
distinguished from all other forms of human association” {50 : 21). 
The exigencies of a collectivist society have led Laski to accept the 
theoretical validity of a doctrine he had himself once challenged. 

Sovereignty as Coercive Power of the Ruling Class : 

But the sovereignty that he now ascribes to the state is not a legal 
formality in the traditional Austinian sense. It is rather the logical 
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predecessor of the Marxian conception of the nature of the state which 
interprets it as a coercive instrument of brute force for the exercise of 
class tyranny. The history of political societies is a history of perma¬ 
nent dictatorships established successively by the victorious economic 
classes. The Marxian motive in Laski’s definition of sovereignty as 
organised communal force for economic domination is manifest when 
he says, “The control of legal relations in a society is in the hands of 
those men who, as the government, have the formal right to exercise 
sovereign power. To determine the way in which it shall be used is, 
accordingly, to determine how the fruits of the productive process 
shall be distributed; and it is impossible to make this determination 
save by having the right to exercise sovereignty. Those, therefore, 
in a society who seek to alter the character of the distributive process 
in any fundamental way, who want, that is, to alter the productive 
relations of the system under which they live, must do so by altering 
the legal foundations of the society. This they can only achieve by 
possessing themselves, either peacefully or by violence, of the state- 
power; for that is the instrument through which alone essential legal 
relations can be changed” {50 ; III). 

Idealist Theory Ignores Basic Contradictions of Society : 

The idealist theory of the state is rejected by him on the ground 
that it ignores the basic contradiction of society. The idealist writers 
are preoccupied with the harmony of a conceptual state and, there¬ 
fore, fail to observe the character of states as they have existed in 
history. They have evolved a theory of political obligation which docs 
not take into account the dominating influence of the property- 
relation in determining the purposes of the state. Instead of relying 
on historical induction, they deduce their political norms from a 
priori metaphysics. I’heir a priori reasoning leads them to believe that 
the real is rational and slavery is freedom. The class struggle of history 
is transcended in the harmonious unfolding of a moral idea. Legal 
relations for the idealist become the expressions of a moral drive of the 
absolute instead of representing the productive relations of a given 
period. Laski has no use for the idealist theory because it is not 
grounded in historical e.xperience. 

Class Bias in the Functioning of State : 

To a Marxian mind, the conceptual harmony attributed to state 
purposes is at best an article of faith of the idealist. Marx argued that 
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State purposes in history have always been biased in favour of the 
dominant economic class at a particular period and Laski also holds 
an approximately similar view. He points out that historical evidence 
.conclusively proves the existence of a bias in the functioning of all 
states. The Greek city-state favoured the slave-owners and was 
biased against the slaves. The imperial state of Rome helped the 
patricians in their exploitation ol the plebeians. The feudal state 
guaranteed the oppression of the serfs by the landed aristocracy. 
After the Industrial Revolution, the state was captured by tlie owners 
of capital, who used it to exploit the working-class. So the modern 
state, till the Russian Revolution, everywhere represented the rule 
of the bourgeoisie over the proletariat {50 : 101). 

Political Evolution in Economic Context : 

It is obvious that the Marxian induction from history is primarily 
an interpretation of political evolution in its economic context. Laski 
has brilliantly re-stated in the second chapter of “The State in Theory 
and Practice” what Karl Marx succinctly described in his preface to 
“The Critique of Political Economy” a few decades ago. “In the 
social production of their life”, said Karl Marx, “men enter into 
definite relations that are indispensable and independent of their 
will, relations of production which correspond to a definite stage of 
development of their material productive forces. The sum total of 
these relations of production constitutes the economic structure of 
society, the real foundation, on which rises a legal and political 
superstructure and to which correspond definite forms of social con¬ 
sciousness. The mode of production of material life conditions the 
social, political and intellectual life process in general.”^ 

Material Basis of Social Change : 

Laski argues in a similar vein, “The basic factor in any given 
society is the way in which it earns its living... .changes in the methods 
of economic production appear to be the most vital factor in the 
. making of change in all the other social patterns we know. For 
changes in those methods determine the changes of social relation¬ 
ships; and these in their turn, are subtly interwoven with all the 
cultural habits of men. We cannot write the history of law without 

1. Karl Marx and Frederick Engels t '^Selected Works”, Vol. I, pp. 328-29 
rMoscowEd.1950}. 
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looking at its roots in the methods of economic production. We 
cannot explain the history of religious doctrines without relating 
them to the social background in which they evolved; and the key to 
that social background is always to be found in the relationships built 
upon the methods of production.^ Our educational systems seek to 
prepare the child for life; but the kind of life for which it is to be 
prepared is a function, once more, of the material relations of the 
productive system which obtains in a given society. Our styles of 
architecture, the forms of our literature, the character of our science, 
the basic framework of all that we call civilisation, is, at bottom, 

determined by these productive relationships. [50 :108). The 

economic factor, then, is the l>edrock upon which the social super¬ 
structure is built; and the way in which it mainly operates is through 
the struggle of economic classes to possess the state power” {50 :122). 

(Critical Altitude towards Marxism : 

It should be noted that Laski’s adherence to Marxian political 
philosophy was even at this stage half-hearted. He thought that 
though Karl Marx did not make any serious misinterpretation of 
facts yet his theory suffered from its basic simplicity. His differences 
with the communist interpreters of Karl Marx were profound and of 
a far-reaching character. It is true that he was a great admirer of the 
Rtissian Revolution but at the same time he was also a remorseless 
critic of some aspects of the Soviet regime and the communist method 
in general. 

In his “Rencciions on the Revolution of our Time”, Laskihas 
given us a critical estimate of the Russian Revolution. While criticis¬ 
ing the presence of dictatorship and absence of the so-called political 
democracy in the Soviet Union, he concludes that the socio-economic 
arliicvemenls of the Soviet system have a profound significance for 
the whole world which is, at present, passing through an era of 
revolutionary transition. In spite of their fallibility and important 

!. l'-ii,grls, rliu'icl.iting tlvc niatciialist conception of history, said, “Not only 
foi cconomirN, Ixit for all hiitorical sciences (and all sciences which are not natural 
iiocnces aic liLstoiical) a icvolutionizing discovery was made with this proposition, 
that the mode of proclnrlion of material life conditions the social, political and 
intellectual life process in sienrial; that all the social and political relations, all 
religious and lee.il Nvstem, all the theoretical outlooks which emerge in history, 
are to bo comprehended only when the material condition:, of life of the respec¬ 
tively corresponding eiwchs arc understood and the former are derived from these 
m.\tcrial conditions'’ (146: Vol 1'334). 
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errors in policy, the Soviet leaders have been successful in building 
up a revolutionary social order that represents an important advance 
towards the creation of a progressive world society {131 : 11-85). 

• Uncompromising Opposition to Fascism : 

His attitude to fascism, as it should be, is tiiat of uncompromising 
opposition. He has used both Marxian and liberal arguments in 
discrediting the totalitarian regimes of Mussolini and Hitler. As a 
socialist, Laski agrees with Marxists in regarding fascism as the 
defence mechanism of monopoly capitalism in decay or the last 
counter-revolutionary effort of the capitalist class to prevent the 
occurrence of a proletarian revolution. As a liberal, he attacks the 
fascist ideology for bringing about a ruthless political system that 
has put an end to the finest traditions of liberal individualism at one 
stroke. As he was a Jew, Laski was motivated by a strong racial 
feelingin his criticism ofthe Nazi system. But the most effective critic¬ 
ism that he brings forward against fascism is Marxian in character. 
The defeat of the fascist powers in the battlefield would not mean, 
as Laski said, the end of fascism until it was followed by a social 
revolution in those countries which is conceived by him in Marxian 
terms {I3I : 86-127). 

Compromise betwe*.n the Liberal and Marxian Approaches to Politics : 

The political philosophy of Laski is essentially based on a compro¬ 
mise between the liber d and Marxian approaches to political 
philosophy. His brilliant but critical interpretation of the British 
constitution in his “Parliamentary Government in England” shows 
his preference for the Parliai:;entary syseem to any other conceivable 
system of political organisation. Hi-^ only anxiety is to reform it so 
that it may answer the needs of the impending social revolution 
{130 .13-70). His scholarly analysis and indictment of the American 
political system in “The American Democracy” has a clear Marxian 
basis but the institutional reorganization proposed by Laski is more 
in conformity with the British system than with any other system 
including the Soviet {121: 72-263). It may be safely asserted that 
despite his theoretical adherence to his own version of Marxism, he 
always remained a practical Liberal. 

Democratic Socialist Philosophy : 

In the twentieth century, Laski may be regarded as the most 
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important spokesman of the democratic socialist philosophy in the 
English speaking world.^ However, ne had been a pluralist and an 
individualist in his early days but changed his views later to pro¬ 
pound a theory of the collectivistic state. His ideas of collectivism 
were partly derived from the English school of Fabian Socialism and 
partly from the writings of Karl Marx and Engels {145 : 72-75). He 
actively paiticipated in the political activities of the Labour Party in 
I'mgland and ultimately rose to the position of its national chairman. 
“Harold Joseph Laski”, observes Gcorge-Gatlin, “was also, at first, 
a continuator of the tradition of J.S. Mill in that last phase of The 
Principles of Political Economy which leads on to Fabianism. Laski’s 
work, moreover, was marked by more stress than was placed by the 
I 'abian majoriiy on the individ>ial, even to the point of‘conditional 
anarchism\ In the end, however, he identified his position with 
Marxism far more closely than did this majority. He resigned from 
the Fabian Executive Committee on the ground of lack of sympathy 
with them in their traditional positions as exponents of an Anglo- 
Saxon ‘Cradualist’ brand of Social Democracy” (92 : 654). Inside 
the Labour Party Laski was the spokesman and sympathiser of its 
left-wing section and in 1937 he advocated, along with Stafford 
Oipps, the policy of political association and collaboration with the 
British Communist Party {145 : 102-120). 

Three .‘\spect\ of LaskPs Socialist Theory : 

Laski’s theory of democratic socialism may be conveniently 
studied by dividing it into three parts. In the first place, 
it envisages a technique of peaceful change in the present socio¬ 
economic structure. He does not agree with the Communist view 
that a violent revolution is necessary foi the overthrow of capitalism. 
Secondly, his theory involves an assumption that capitalism has 
outlived its day and the victory of political democracy with its 
universal adult suffrage has created the conditions of its inevitable 
decay. 

Moreover, the economic institutions of capitalism have become 
anachronistic and cannot survive in the context of the modern tech¬ 
nological advances and development. In other words, the forces of 

1. Speaking in the Laliour Party Conference of 1942 held in London, Laski 
summed up his faith in democratic socialism in these words, “The age of competi¬ 
tive capitalism is over. A democracy means nothing less than a society of equals 
planning full production for community consumption'*. 
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production have become incompatible with the relations of produc¬ 
tion {50 II4‘117}. Lastly, his socialistic theory includes a vision of 
the socialist society based on a rational and equitable distribution of 
wealth which should replace the existing capitalist system based on 
glaring disparities of income. But his conception of democratic 
socialism envisages a happy harmonization of the social control of 
economic processes with the liberty of the individual in political and 
intellectual spheres {145 : 220-252). 

On a superficial view, there appears to be no necessary connec¬ 
tion between Laski’s pluralistic theory and his subsequent socialistic 
outlook. Had he remained faithful to his pluralistic past, he would 
have adopted a guild-socialist theory like G.D.H. Cole or found 
comfort in the syndicalist views of Soiel or, again, approved anar¬ 
chist visions of Kropotkin and Tolstoy as sound political seme. But 
anarchism, syndicalism and guild socialism failed to impress Laski 
and so he had to repudiate openly his earlier pluralistic position. 

Link between Pluralism and Socialism : 

Even then there is a connecting link between his pluralistic and 
socialistic theories. Both pluralism and socialism aimed at discredi¬ 
ting the capitalist state and both emphasized the autonomous position 
of trade unions in the modern society. In defending the freedom of 
associations against the sovereign state, Laski was by implication 
also defending the right of workers to organize themselves into trade 
unions and thus protect them from undue interference of the capita¬ 
list state. Even during the pluralistic phase, Laski shows distinctly 
pro-labour and anti-capitalist tendencies.^ When he finally adopts 
socialism as his favourite political doctrine, he still remains opposed 
to what he describes as totalitarian dictatorship of the Communist 
type because it makes trade unions the convenient instruments of 
state policy by completely subordinating them to the Communist 
state {134 ’.6-12). 

Opposition to Dictatorship : 

He retains a pluralistic bias even in his most hard-boiled collecti- 
vistic phase. He remains up to the end a champion of the autonomy 


1. This is evident from Laski’s support of the Boston police strike in 1919 whieh 
brought fantastic charges against Laski of being a Bolshevik agent in the American 
press. See Laski's biography by K. Martin, Chapter II, pp. 35-43. 
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of ihe group against the tyranny of the state. He is opposed to dicta* 
torship even if it is exercized by the socialists to promote the aims of 
socialism because it will bring about the coercion of certain sections in 
the community in a highly undesirable manner. A socialist dictator¬ 
ship which begins by persecuting t he enemies of socialism may end in 
the persecution of one group of socialists by another. So Laski’s 
theory of democratic socialism has a firm root in his political plura¬ 
lism which resists the idea of an omnicompetent state in all its forms 
(127:84-90). 

A Technique of l‘eaceful Change : 

Laski thinks that the advent of political democracy in certain 
major countries of the world has created favourable conditions for a 
peaceful transition from capitalism to socialism. In a parliamentary 
system like that of England, all that the English workers have to do 
is to organize themselves into a Labour Party and work patiently for 
achieving an electoral victory of this party (126 : 184-192). As Laski 
says, “Once the division between parties is set by acceptance or 
rejection of the capitalist method of production, the logic of the 
contest turns upon the clash of these purposes. Nor is it, let me add, 
a contest in which the evolution can be so gradual as slowly to 
accustom the owners of economic power to the transformation. The 
announced programme of the I-abour Party itself excludes that 
possibility. It is committed by its terms to a direct parliamentary 
attack upon the central citadel of capitalism. Once it is given 
authority by the electorate to fulfil its programme, it would be 
psychologically impossible for it to attempt its abandondment. To do 
otherwise is to commit suicide, for to abandon the attempt at the 
transformation of capitalism would be to surrender the whole ethos 
of its being ; 59}. Thus he believes that the success of a socia¬ 
list party in a national election is asuHicienl guarantee of the achieve¬ 
ment of socialism because any alternative policy for a victorious 
socialist parly will be tantamount to its own disintegration and 
annihilation. 

As he further points out that a political democracy has certain 
built-in compulsions whirh drive it towards economic and social 
democracy. However, the capitalist basis of political democracy 
prevents this kind of transformation for a long time. The parties of 
social change, therefore, begin by challenging the economic basis of 
bourgeois democracy and make it “the central issue in politics*’. The 
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parties of the status quo try to justify capitalistic institutions by 
‘^offering a constantly increasing standard of life to the masses”. So 
long as the people remain satisfied with the achievements of capita¬ 
lism, they vote for the status quo parties. When the people realize 
the drawbacks of the existing social order dramatized by a war or a 
depression of international magnitude, the radical and socialist 
parties get their opportunity of being elected to power. They can, 
then, start the process of transforming the capitalistic foundations of 
the existing social order without resorting to a violent revolution. 
Laski is, therefore, convinced that a capitalist democracy can be 
transformed into a socialist democracy in a constitutional and peace¬ 
ful manner. 

Resemblance to the Fabian Approach : 

The above formulation of Laski’s theory of peaceful transition to 
socialism is on the whole indistinguishable from the theory of Fabian¬ 
ism. The Fabians also believed in the gradual transformation of the 
political democracy into an economic and social democracy. Laski 
shares this belief when he says that the electoral victory of the Labour 
Party will bring about this transformation. But the old Fabianism 
was a theory of the era of capitalist expansion and so the dominating 
characteristic of the Fabian theory was its robust optimism. In sharp 
contrast to Fabianism, Laski has developed an attitude of scepticism 
and pessimism towards the political institutions of a capitalist 
democracy.^ 

Difference with the Fabian Approach : 

He recognizes the fact that a victorious socialist party may be 
prevented from translating its socialist programme into practice on 
account of the opposition of the army, the bureaucracy and the courts. 
The Fabians and advanced liberals did not realise that the success 
of parliamentary government was dependent upon two conditions. 
It required, first, the sense of security that came fnun the ability of 
the capitalist class to go on making profit, that enabled it, from its 
surplus wealth, to continue the distribution of progressively higher 
wages to the workers. It required, in the second place, an agreement 
among political parties on all matters of fundamental social constitu- 

1. See George Gatlin’s lemarks .-iliout Laski’s pessimism and scepticism in 
“The Story of the Political Philosophers’’ Chapter XX, pp. 663-6f>7. 
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tion in order that each might succeed the other as the government 
of the day without a sense of outrage. Without conforming to these 
conditions, parliamentary government was powerless to settle 
political differences peacefully {132 : 242). 

In this ivay Laski shows his doubt in the possibility of achieving 
socialism by the straightforward capture of Parliament by the con¬ 
version of an electoral majority in favour of socialism. The experience 
of the post-war rule of the Labour Party in England justifies LaskPs 
pessimism and scepticism in this respect.^ 

Contradiction in Laski's Theory of Peaceful Transition : 

The important contradiction of Laski’s theory of peaceful changes 
is that though he recognizes the inadequacy of the constitutional 
method, yet he is unable to recommend any alternative strategy. He 
himself admits that no social class in history has ever surrendered its 
power and privileges peacefully. Some sections of the ruling class, 
when faced with the prospect of total defeat, may agree to offer con¬ 
cession to the subject classes. Even for obtaining minor concessions, 
the exploited and oppressed sections of the community have to take 
recourse to perpetual struggles. Slavery is now considered an in¬ 
defensible institution but the Americans learnt this elementary truth 
after fighting a l)loody civil war just a century ago. Religious tole¬ 
rance is now ati accepted principle of civilized political behaviour 
though religious persecution and riots survive in some form in many 
countries even now. History shows that this achievement too was 
based on the realisation of utter futility of religious conflicts and wars 
that were fought both in Europe and Asia. 

The French and Russian Revolutions signify that neither the 
nobility nor the bourgeoisie was prepared to abdicate without 
violence. Algeria and Vietnam demonstrate the cost in suffering and 
privations for these peoples in their search for national identities. 
Even minor demands of peoples such as the right of franchise, equality 
for women, reasonable conditions of work for factory workers and 
abolition of racial discrimination have been rejected or conceded 
depending upon the intensity of struggle not precluding violence and 
pressures of mass movement behind them. 


1. Sec Lnski's I't'inatks about the poi>t-war Labour Government in England in 
"The Dileiniiu of Our Times”, Chapter VT, pp. 109-112, Chapter XlII, pp. 
2-12-2 f). 
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Thus Laski does not completely rule out the necessity of a violent 
revolution for effecting social change. But the revolutionary means 
should be employed only when the constitutional means have been 
tried and found inadmissible or infructuous. 

The Danger of Fascism : 

Moreover, the rise of fascism between the two world wars shatter¬ 
ed Laski^s faith in peaceful evolution towards a socialist society by 
the use of parliamentary methods. As he pointed out, “It is not a 
great discovery to insist that solutions made in terms of rational 

consent are always to be preferred to those made by violence.My 

point has been the wholly different one that democratic institutions 
are judged valid in a capitalist society so long as they do not so func¬ 
tion as to destroy the essential implications of capitalism, that is, the 
class-relations which the private ownership of the means of produc¬ 
tion involve. I have been arguing that when the political democracy 
seeks to transfer that ownership to the community the capitalist class 
will, if it can, use the state-power to suppress democratic institutions. 
I have therefore urged that, at this stage of economic development, 
the difference between classes can only be settled by force” {50 : 143). 

The examples of Italy, Germany, Austria and Spain proved that 
the ruling classes in those countries preferred the establishment of 
fascist dictatorships on the ruins of parliamentary regimes to the 
constitutional victory of socialist forces which could liave brought 
about important changes in the socio-economic structure of these 
countries. 

The Experiment of Parliamentary Socialism in England : 

Laski unfortunately did not live long enough to see the final 
outcome of the Labour rule in England and certain other countries. 
A neutral observer can, however, say that the post-war Labour 
Governments of England have no better record to show than that of 
the Social Democrats of Germany after the first world war.^ England 
still remains a capitalist country after several years of the Labour rule 
from 19lr5 to 1951 and from 196tto 1970. What Laski wrote in the 
thirties in this connection may still be regarded as valid in the sixties 


1. Kingsley Martin mentions in his biography of Laski that he was much dis- 
satisfied with the work of the Labour Government just before his death. See 
Martin's “Harold Laski; A Biographical Memoir”, Chapters IX, X and XII. 
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or seventies. “If a socialist government in Great Britain or France 
or the United States”, he said, “were peacefully to transform the 
Ijasis of the property-system from private to public hands the argu¬ 
ment that fundamental changes could be accomplished by democratic 
means would be immensely strengthened. That evidence does not 
exist, and what there is for consideration, even in the democratic 
countries, raises doubts the other way” {50 : 146). 

The Situation in Americdt France and Italy : 

While in England even Labour Governments have failed to bring 
about the socialist transformation of the country, the working-class 
of the United States is as yet too unorganized and politically uncons¬ 
cious to constitute a serious menace to the existing capitalistic order. 
In France and Italy, the emergence of powerful Communist groups 
foreshadows tlic possibility of a forcible overthrow of the capitalist 
system on the familiar patterns of Russia, the countries of Eastern 
Europe and China. But nowhere in the world there appears to be a 
possibility of achieving the goal of socialism in a constitutional way. 

Picemeal Reforms hy l.abour ''attics : 

The socialist and labour parties have succeeded in certain 
countries in aclucving piecemeal reforms but they have invariably 
failed to make any serious inroads upon the central citadel of capital¬ 
ism. This is as true about England as about Scandinavia or Australia 
where right-wing socialist governments have governed for a consider¬ 
able lime. 

It appears that l.aski did not realize the full implications of his 
own conclusion that the political democracy does not provide the 
technique of peaceful change in the social and economic structure 
because it woidd have necessitated a significant revision of the whole 
theory (d'democratic socialism propounded by him. 

I a,^ki's Pessimism Abartl the Constitutional Method : 

That he certainly reached this inevitable conclusion may be 
demonstrated by the following remark of Task i about the liberal state. 
“It docs not provide a technique of peaceful change. For men who 
have the privileges of ownership seek to maintain them, the more 
vehemently as they contract; and they are certain to be resisted by 
those excluded from them as these find their expectation ofincreasing 
material welfare disappointed. The only way open to the latter if 
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they wish to avoid this disappointment is to capture the slate-power 
in order to use it for a redefinition of class-relations. Theoretically, 
no doubt, this can be done peacefully in a constitutional system based 
on universal suffrage. In fact, historically, whenever an attempt at 
such redefinition has been made, it has always been resisted by the 
owners of property who, thereby, have been possessed of the state- 
power. The result of the incompatibility of ti-.e views of the use to 
which the state-power should be put is re\olution (47 : iv)7* 

Laski never examined in detail the shape and character of this 
revolution to come because it was in direct conflict with the basic 
assumptions of democratic socialism. It must be admitted that this 
is an important omission in Laski's theory of socialism. 

Why Capitalism Cannot Survive ? 

It is true that Laski shares the general Marxian belief in the 
inevitable decline of the capitalist system and its replacement by a 
new socialist order. He regards the twentieth century as an epoch of 
transition from capitalism to socialism. He has interpreted history 
as a continuous march towards greater freedom. The arrival of 
capitalist democracy represented a greater scope for freedom in com¬ 
parison with the feudal autocracy which it replaced. Similarly, the 
struggle for socialist democracy is a struggle for a still greater scope 
for freedom than what people have enjoyed in a capitalist democracy 
{127 : 70-80). 

The triumph of capitalist democracy secured genuine freedom 
only to the capitalist minority and converted the overwhelming 
majority into mere wage-slaves. I’hc advent of socialist democracy 
will bring about the universalization of freedom by banishing 
economic inequalities from society. This means that the overwhelm¬ 
ing masses of the world arc bound to participate in the global struggle 
for the achievement of socialist democracy. The final success of the 
socialist movement is ensured by the fact that it is an international 
movement for the benefit of the overwhelming majority of mankind, 
The ultimate collapse of the capitalist system is certain with the 
increasing realization that it benefits the capitalist class only which 
constitutes a hopeless minority of every nation. 

Lack of Planning in Capitalism ; 

Laski criticizes the capitalist method of production for its wasteful¬ 
ness and lack of planning. As he says, “Production is carried on 

38 
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wasiefiilly and without adequate plan. The commodities and services 
necessary to the life of the community are never so distributed as to 
relate to need or to produce a result which maximises their social 
utility. VVe build picture palaces when w'e need houses. We spend 
on battleships wliat is wanted for schools. The rich can spend the 
weekly wage of a workman on a single dinner, while the workman 
cannot send his children adequately fed to school, A rich debutante 
will spend on an evening frock more than the annual income of the 
work'rs who liavc rnadeit. Wc have, in fact, both thewrongcom- 
inoc'itics prt duc< <1, and those produced distributed without regard 
to social urgency. NVe liave a large class maintained in parasitic 
idleness, whose tastes demand ihc application of capital and labour 
to the .satisfaction of wants unrelated to human need” : 175). 

The implications of this situation arc obvious. The goods needed 
for the wantonls luxurious life of the licher classes are produced in 
abundance. Hut even the primary needs ofthe working classes such 
as food, clothing, shelter and medical aid remain unprovided for in 
a capitalist socirgy. 

Profit Motive in ProJiution: 

Moreover, the central motive < f production in a capitalist society 
is the sec ui iiig of piofit. The rapitalists produce only those goods 
which are in cd'eetivc demand in llu- market and c an be s >1(1 at great 
profit. Ns bashi says. Fhey produce goods and services, not for use, 
but to .require properis from their production, 'riicy produce not to 
satislV useful demand-, but deniarub which can be made to pay. 
riiey will ruin iiaturai iT<o!trce.s. 'They will adulterate commodities. 
They will llo.K dishiinc'.t enterprises. They will corrupt legislatures. 
d'hoN wi 1 persert iIk- sour, es of knowledge they will artificially 
eomliine to irici c as<Ml’<* cost of their commodities to the public. They 
will e\pl )i(, soineiime- with hirleous cruelty, the backward I'aces of 
mankind I’hcv infeo with their poison those who work for the wages 
they oiler, riies iudute sabotage in its varied forn s. They compel 
Strikes which result in-serious damage to the community And it is 
the grim irony of tlic .sv.stcm that the vaster part of those engaged in 
its pTomoti<»n have little or no hope of enduring gain from the process 
they support. I’hes ma\ po.ssc.s.s themselves, as in Am erica, of the 
educational instnmicnts of the community. They may even pervert 
religioii.? institutions to the protection of their ideas. They do not, 
neverthcle.ss, scerrre a well-ordered State. It remains historically 
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obvious that a community divided into rich and poor is. when the 
latter are numerous, built upon foundations ofsand” [47 : 175). 

Thus the root cause of the instability of a rapitalist regime's that 
it is built upon the profit motive which penetrates in all spheres of 
human activity and corrupts them. The private ownership of the 
means of production and the craze for increasing profit prevents the 
full use of our natural resources and techni'logical development and 
deprives the common people from sharing the fruits ofsuch material 
progre.ss which has come within the realm of technological possibi¬ 
lity. The capitalist relations of production now work as fetters on the 
technological forces of production and .so they must be replaced by 
new socialist relations. 

Anxiety of the Ruling ClasT for Proteition of its Privileges: 

The ruling class always makes a desperate effort to protect its 
privileges. But Laski thinks that all such attempts of the ruling class 
to save it from its inevitable downfall are foredoomed to failure. As 
he says, “It may limit the right to a share in political power to those 
only possessed of a certain property qualification. It may model its 
constitution so as to limit the power to criticise the existing regime or 
to prevent the passage of statutes which limit the power of property. 
It may keep the non-possessing cla.sses deliberately ignorant, as 
William Windham urged, in 1810, that they be kept ignorant. It 
may, as in Czarist Russia, so fiercely stifle protest that the mass of 
men is, over a long period, stricken into dumb inertia. It may even 
confer political power on the masses, and then, by the control of 
opinion, frustrate the full u.se of thatpower to its o^vn needs. It may, 
as with Napolean, seek by military adventure to divert attention 
from domestic concern.s. Yet the State remains divided into rich and 
poor; and men, after a period, refuse to suffer rjuietly. Then revolu¬ 
tion supervenes to alter the b.alance in the State” (47 : /76). 

Laski thus concludes that the exploitative and opprtssivc charac¬ 
ter of the capitalist society is bound to provoke active resistance on the 
part of those who are exploited and oppressed by it. This resistance, 
he thinks, is bound to be successful in the end by the sheer predomi¬ 
nance in number of those who will participate in this resistance. 

Periodical Crises of Capitalism: 

Laski agrees with Marx that the capitalist methods of production 
are bound to lead to periodical crises. The great depression of 1929 
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was the most severe crisis in the history of world capitalism and the 
rise of fascism and the second world war were the inevitable conse¬ 
quences of the crisis of capitalism. Laski is convinced that this crisis 
of capitalism can be solved only by adopting the socialist methods ol' 
produriion in the major capitalist countries. If we postpone the 
socialist solution of this crisis, the only alternative remains a cycle of 
imperialist wars. 

Fascism as a Symptom of Weakness of Capitalism : 

The emergence of fascist dictatorships is a symptom of the 
inherent weakness of the system of world capitalism. When a capital¬ 
ist democracy embraces fascism, it thereby denies the possibility of 
])eaccful achievement of socialism. But fascism with its natural 
corollary of an aggressive imperialism cannot be a permanent solu¬ 
tion of the crisis of capitalism as has been demonstrated by the 
experiences of Italy Germany and Japan. The second world war 
resulted in the defeat of fascism both in Asia and in Europe and large 
parts of Eastern Europe and Eastern Asia were liberated from the 
yoke of capitalism. 

Socialism and I'ioleme: 

It is true that these countries are not following the road of consti¬ 
tutional .socialism (hat Laski would have liktd them to follow. But 
he had foreseen the nece.''.sity of violent overthrow of the capitalist 
system in certain circumstances as early as 1935 when he wrote, “The 
transition from fi iidal to l>ourgeois society was only accomplished 
by lieavy fighting. 1’herc is no reason to suppose, unless we assume 
that men are now more rational than at any time in the past, that we 
can transfoim the foundations of bourgeois .society without heavy 
fighting also and the ass\imption of greater rationality is an illusion 
born of special historic.il circiimNtanccs and now fading before our 
eyes” {50 : 27J). 

If the capitalist class meets the socialist challenge by establishing 
a fascist dictatorship, the working class is bound to retaliate by a 
proletarian dictatorship making revolution and war a necessary 
element in the transition from capitalism to socialism. 

Rearmament and Militati^m in America: 

In the post-war era, the major capitalist countries of the world 
including the United States are again facing a crisis of a still greater 
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magnitude. The ruling classes of these countries are again trying to 
meet this crisis by a policy of increasing rearmament and the cold 
.war. The failure of the Labour Government in England in bringing 
about the necessary socialist transformation of ilie British society was 
due to the increasing burdens of rearmament. The American policy 
of rearmament resulted in complete rcversr'l of the New Deal policy 
of President Roosevelt. But militarism and rearmament cannot be 
regarded as a permanent solution of the crisis of capitalism {121:499). 
Either capitalism would be obliged to stage a peaceful abdication in 
a constitutional way or it would inevitably lead to ati aggressive war 
and perish in the course of its militarist adventures. 

Preference for the Constitutional Method: 

Laski prefers the constitutional road towards socialism because 
he does not want to lose the gains of liberal democracy in the process 
of achieving socialism. He wants to win socialism by peaceful persu¬ 
asion rather than by the compulsion of arms. He is quite justihed 
in believing that the zero hour of capitalism has arrived and that it 
must now give place to a new social system based on socialist i)rin- 
ciples. It is yet to be seen whether capitalism is capable ol making a 
peaceful abdication from the world stage. If this happens, it will be 
a vindication of Laski’s faith in democratic socialism. If it does not 
happen, it will reveal another misconception in his theory. It must 
be admitted that Laski’s belief in the peacelul transformation of 
capitalist democracy into socialist democracy was somewhat shaken 
after the rise of fascism in Europe. 
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FASCIS^AND NAZISM 

1. Tiiii Meaning of 'firrALiTARiANisM 

I N CURRENT political literature the term ‘totalitarian State’ is used 
■^in contrast with the term ‘the liberal democratic State*. The 
totalitarian State claims jurisdiction over the whole of man’s life. No 
part of the individual’s life is outside its detailed supervision and 
contrcjl. If the Hible teaches that we live, move, and have our being 
in (Jod, totalitarianism teaches that we ‘live, move and have our 
being in the State’. According to totalitarianism, tlxe individual’s 
life is not his own. It is a trust given to him by the State to be used in 
the service of the State. In the words of Mu ssolipi, if the nineteenth 
ci'utury was an age of .socialism, liberalism, and democracy, the 
twentieth century is to be a century of authority, collectivism, and 
the totalitarian State, 

According to totalitarianism, tW State is all in all. U is omnipo¬ 
tent and inlallible. In the words of Mussolini, ‘Beyond the State, 
nothing’. The State is an absolute in comparison with which all 
individuals and groups are relative. It is an absolute, permanent, 
and supcrnaturally sanctioned institution. Mussolini’s motto to the 
I talian people is : ‘All within the State ; ntjiie outside the State ; none 
against the Statu,’. 

riic Foreign Policy Association of America defines the totalitarian 
State as follows : ‘For the pluralism of the modern democratic State, 
where the Government is only one of several groups which have the 
individual’s allegiance, fa.scisin has substituted the totalitarian State 
which embraces all the activities of individuals and subordinates 
them tt) national ends’. high Italian otlicial defined the totalitarian 
State as ‘a State of truly sovereign authority which dominates all the 
forces of the country’. 

Totalitarianism assiduously cultivates State worship. According 
to its teaching, the individual is to attain significance only by his 
service to the State and is to find complete self-fulfilment in this 
(598) 
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service. Seiburg says that with the coming ol N.i/Imh -ilicic arc to be 
no more fiuman beings in Germany but or;ly Gcrinaiis’ ! Any Oiie 
who wants to live ‘in Gernriny, vvnh Germany a <id thri'-igh Germany 
is obliged to submit to the nation and to adaj hinwcir to the lotali* 
tarian Stale’. ‘Every individual s life bcl.-.iigs not to him but to the 
Slate and to the State atone'. 

7 he Totalitafan Slate is thus an aiilimilcdSt.iu . It docsviolincc 
to the richness and variety of voluntary group life. Religion, morals, 
and education are subordinate to the State. In Italy even sporting, 
educational, and recreational associations were ceiitrali/.eJ in I'ascist 
hands. Franx Schaavvechcr, a Nazi theorist, wrote : ‘'rite Nation 
enjoys a direct and a very deep unity with Goil .. .Germany is the 
Kingdom of God’. The aim.of totalitarianism is to obliterate tin* 
fundamental distinction between the State and society and make the 
State ornnicompelent,| 

Totalitarianism assumes di/feicnt fornc. in diilcrcni c(>uniric.s. It 
assumed the form of Fascism in Italy, and Na/.ism in Germany. Even 
in the Anglo-Saxon countries where the love of individual liberty 
has been strongly rooted, State activity is on the increase, ami lhi> 
may lead to a new type of totalitarianism .vhich may be railed 
democratic totalitarianism. It is possible that the LTniicd Slates may 
evolve a form of ‘constitutional dictatorship’. 

It is a mistake to assume that the totalitari.in theory of the Slate 
was a full-fledged theory to start with, in response to whicli recent 
totalitarian movements have sprung into existence. What has hap¬ 
pened is that the totalitarian theory has been worked out of practical 
movements and actual life situations. Here is a case where theory 
has followed facts, iiuLoad of it preceding them. This is particularly 
true as regards Fascism and Nazism, both of wliicli were essentially 
anti-inicllcctual movements which could only be understood in the 
light of the peculiar economic and political conditions of Italy and 
Germany in the years succeeding World War I. 

2. FEATLRIiS OF Tllh TOTALITARIAN StaTE 

1. I’he totalitarian State is a repuUiatiuju of reason and a glori¬ 
fication of instincts and impulses. This was paniculgxly.trueia Fascist 
Italy and Nazi Germany, The theory of the State developed in those 
countries was anti-intellectual. Instinct and will were given priority 
over reason. In the western world as a whole the conception of man 
{[Ti^de in the image and likeness of God is declining. 
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2. The totalitarian State is dictatorial in character. It is opposed 
to liberalism and to parliamentary government'. It vests suptieXQC 
power in the hands of one individual or in one party. Russian dicta¬ 
torship is a dictatorship of the left, while Italian and German dicta¬ 
torships were dictatorships of the righw The former is on the whole 
the dictatorship of a party, while the latter was the dictatorship of 
an individual. In both Fascist Italy and Nazi Germany there was 
unquestioned obedience to the leadership of one man. 

Parliamentary democracy is anathema to the totalitarian State. It 
is criticised as being stupid, corrupt, and slow-moving. Parliaments are 
looked down upon as mere talking shops, incapable of accomplishing 
results; at limes of emergency they arc absolutely helpless. According 
to a Fascist apologist, democracy is a decaying corpse. Totalitarianism 
believes in the gospel of direct action. Yet it is not autocracy pure and 
simple. It combines the aristocratic principle of government by a 
privileged elite with a democratic width in the basis of selection. 

3. The Totalitarian State crushes individual liberty. The periodical 
purges of its political opponents and army generals are illustrative of 
this fact. Fascism and Nazism do not believe in the common man at all. 
T'hey regard the conception of individual liberty as a fetish of the past. 

T'otalitananism tolerates 110 political opposition. It is government 
by one party. Whatever criticism is allowed is within the party. In 
criticizing, the aim should be to make the existing machine work better 
but not to overthrow it under any circumstance. The totalitarian Slate 
allows no liberty of thought, speech, and writing. Severe censorship is 
exercised over the press, publication of books, radio, moving picture 
industry, theatre, music and art. There is no liberty of meeting or 
liberty of association.” Strikes were forbidden in Fascist Italy. 

1. Tlie Na/.i Parly slogan ran thus —‘The nation and not the individual is the 
first concern of Law'. 

•Libcialisin is the plulosophy of life from which German youth now turns with 
nausea, with wrath, and. with a quite peculiar scorn, for there is none more 
repugnant, iiioie opposed to its own philosophy. German youth today recognises 
the Libctal .\s ti>c enemy’. Moeller Von Der Buck, 1934. 

■J. ' I her c In no freedom of the individual: There is only the freedom of peoples, 
nations on aces; for these are the only material and historical realities, through 
which the life of the individual exists’. (Dr. Otto Dietrich—1937). 

‘The denial of the right of freedom of movement is a pre-requisite for the 
whole of our future life and must be insisted upon even if millions consider these 
restrictions on personal liberty as harmful’. (Rosenberg). 

‘Equality before law will be conceded to all who assist the national cause and 
do not refuse to support Government’. (Hitler—1933*) 
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In Italy and Germany professors and schoolmasters were sifted 
and resifted. Thje school.was us^d for political propaganda purposes. 
State^c^traliz^ation took the place of local life. The civil service, 
•j udic iary, army and university \^efc purgeciof‘anti-national elements’. 
University Presidents in Germany were appointed by the Kultur 
Minister. No criticism of t he pvrmiiUid in the press. 

I^ ^eading intellectuals were killed) iiuprisoMed^eHikd. The 

mysterious di^ppearance of Matteotii iiLlialy in 1924 a'‘d thejexe- 
cutiqn of R oehm and his group in Germany in 1934 are too well 
known to require comment. 

According to totalitarianism, ideas arc more dangerous than 
actions^. The totalitarian slate completely swallows up the individual; 
individual has no right against the State. 

Both Fascism and Nazism carried on intcij^e p ropaga nda and 
used all possiWe psychological methods to appeal to the mob. They 
made use’of marches, military uniforms, and rhetoric to rouse the 
people. Germany maintained prisons and concentration camps for 
her political opponents. ^Within the first few months of their .couiitig 
into power, the Nazis put fifty to eighty thousand political prisoners 
into epneentration camps. Hitler’s teaching was diat in propaganda 
Ihe end justifies the means. 

The press in the totalitarian Stales was required solidly to support 
the Government. According to Dr. Goebbels, the press was to be 
developed into a piajQU? upop. which the Propaganda Ministry, could 
pla y a ny tune it liked . There was to be only one public opinion and 
ttie nation to tlnnk unitedly. CJerman wireless talks were one 
series of military and warlike harangues. Preparation for war was the 
0115 constant theme. Under war conditions to listen to enemy propa¬ 
ganda was a crime punishable with death. In Fascht Italy, likewise 
the government head of the press decided what news was to be pub¬ 
lished and what suppressed. In these circumstances it was no wonder 
that people even gave up the habit of reading newspapers. 

The individual in the totalitarian State is completely subordi¬ 
nated to the authority of the leader and the hierarchy. The Fascist 
oath reads: ‘In the name of God and Italy I swear to execute without 
discussion the orders of the Ducc and to serve with all my strength 
and if necessary with my blood the cause of the Fascist revolution’. 
Authority, discipline, and subordination were the watchwords of the 
Fascist Party. The motto given by Mpssnlini to the youth orga niza¬ 
tion of his r niin try wns ‘T o h rlir v i, t o ohfiy, to fig ht’. 
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1. IVitalitariaiiism glorifies the nation and emphasizes the idea 
of the State as a power system. Narrow nationalism, chauvinism, 
aggressive warfare, and imperialistic expansion were some of the 
essential features of Fascism and Nazism. 

According to Fascism, international peace is a coward’s dream; 
pacifism is ‘an act of cowardice in the face of sacrifice’. The Fascists 
exploit the nationalistic sentiment. 'Fhey exaggerate and distort the 
intcinationalistn of the socialists and communists. The jibe thrown 
at socialists is that tlicy arc the friends of every country but their own. 
In the words of lihcnsiein; “I’otalitarian, imperialist fascists look on 
w<ir tin; highc.^t form of national life; communists—while rejecting, 
in theory, war between nations -accept the inevitability of war be¬ 
tween ( lasses and the licpiidation of the bourgemAe by violent means”, 
(op. cii. pp. 

Fa.seisi Italian education was chauvinistic to the highest degree. 
I hc .schcxds u('re conducted under a .system of drill and discipline, 
military in its character. Force and violence were extolled. 'I’he man 
of action was pr.iised rather than the thinker. 

Both Italy and Germany wanted colonies for e-\pansion, for raw 
materials, and for the .sale of (heir manufactured goods, as well as for 
the satisfaeiion of their 'will to power'. Mussolini .said; ‘Imperialism 

is the eternal and immutable law of life .We are forty millions 

s'pu'c/.ed into our nairow but adorable peninsula’. Italian expan¬ 
sion, said Mussolini, was a matter of life and death. Italy ‘must 
expand or perish’. 

Mu.ssolim and Hitler openly preached the necessity of war. It 
w.is necessary for the development of manly qualities. Fascism chose 
an internal policy which involved war as an external consequence. 
Hiller believed in the power of (he victorious sword. He demonstrat¬ 
ed the truth of the remark of Lord Birkenhead that the world conti¬ 
nues to give its glittering prizes to those who have sharp swords and 
stout hearts. Koehm said : 'Pacifism is, according to the view of the 
soldier, cowardice on principle. Cowardice is no philosophy, but a 
defect m character’. Fotalitarian countries are militaristic and spend 
huge sums of money on armaments, even at the expense of food. 

Hitler’s ambition was not only to reconquer the territories lost 
under the I’rvaiy of Versailles but to annex all those lands where 
there were substantial German minorities. Events after the Munich 
Agreement (lyjB) made it clear that Hitler would not be satisfied 
till he established something like a Monroe Doctrine over Central 
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and Eastern Europe. But the scries oC military reverses which he 
suffered at the hands of Russia made such a dream impossible of 
realization. 

5. The totalitarian Stale is exclusive, it do»-s not believe in 
liberalism and huinaniiarianism. Genn.uty built up siron*,- race 
prejudices and hatreds. It believed that f'c Nortlic race was the 
best of all, although science gives us no conclusive evidence of racial 
superiority. While probably only less than half of the Geinian popu¬ 
lation is Nordic, the evolution of a pure Aryan race was the aim of 
Nazism. The Nazis strove to safeguard the purity of their language, 
literature, and race. 

The totalitarian Slate is exclusive, further, in the m/usc of trying 
to make itself economically self-suflicicnl. I'lie economic policy of 
both Italy and Germany was to make themselves as little dependent 
as possible upon foreign countries for the supply of in.rtcrials 
required for the prosecution of war. In pursuit of this policy 
Germany produced considerable quantities of synthetic wool, cotton, 
and rubber. As a Stale she entered tlie field of foreign trade and 
commerce with a view to pushing forward the s.ile of her linislUid 
goods, 

6. The totalitarian State became .i rival of religion. While 
Fascism made religion a tool of the totalitari,m Slate, N.i/.ism 
particularly bade men give unto Caesar that which belongs to God. 
It was out to establish a narrow, exclusive, and im-Ghristian 
Christianity known as Nordic Christianity. Whatever in the Bibhi, 
in the teachings of Jesus, and in Christian traditions did not fit into 
the Nordic ideology was thrown overboard, Hiller was the New 
Saviour. He was the Messiah, the vicegerent offJodupon earth. 
The totalitarian State was an enemy of the unaliiarian religion. 
J. A. Spender wrote : ‘Russia has tried to extirpate religion, Mussolini 
to sterilise it, Hitler to annex it’^. It may be added that Franco 
exploits it. 

7. rotalitarianism in all the dictatorial Slates became a mass 
movement. In the absence of a free vole, it is diflicult to say how far 
totalitarianism is based on genuine popular support. To start with, 


1, 'German land, German blood, German soul and German art —these four 
must become for Germans the most sacred things on earth. And when every man 
and woman is penetrated by tltesc four sacred feelings, then they will be icady for 
that which unites and crowns them all, namely the acceptance of the German 
Nordic Religion*. 
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totalitarian ideas and dictatorial methods were confined to a few 
and were even scoffed at by the many. But by grim determination 
and resolute purpose a handful of well-organised and well-disciplined 
members of such a group, with a clear idea of their political and 
national objective, succeeded in placing themselves at the helm of 
affairs. Not only that, they managed to win the solid support of the 
masses. In winning this support, especially in Italy and Germany, 
knowledge of mass psychology and practice of direct action and of 
terrorism played a notable part. In Germany and Italy the passion 
of hatred and vengeance, the bogey of Communism, and the 
wonderful opportunity of conquering far-flung empires, which, it 
was supposed, would place the people above want and give them 
plenty of room to expand —all these were used in winning popular 
support. Appeal was made not to reason but to the baser passions 
of man, with the result that the masses obeyed the behests of the 
State in a blind and mechanical manner. They were drilled and 
disciplined so thoroughly that they rushed to the battlefield and the 
conquest of other people’s territory like a swarm of locusts driven to 
action by some blind, unreasoning instinct. 

3. What I’otalitarianism has done 

Hovvcv(!r much we may disagree with the aims and policies of totali¬ 
tarianism, we cannot gainsay the fact that Fascism, and Nazism 
gave to the people of the respective countries ‘a faith to live by and a 
cause to die for’. It unified the people and promoted national 
solidarity. 

Totalitarianism in Nazi Germany and Fascist Italy did some good 
things for the people, but it was at the expense of their freedom. It 
meant iron discipline, military might, and war. Whatever prosperity 
there was was short-lived having been based on false premises. Today 
under democratic regimes West Germany and Italy have made much 
economic progress, far greater than their progress under dictators. 

Although totalitarianism in these countries has been defeated, 
there is no guarantee that it may not rise again. How an intelligent 
and intellectual people like the Germans could have given themselves 
over to totalitarianism and dictatorship will long remain a mystery. 
What tlie success of totalitarianism indicates is that there is in man a 
craving to follow leadership and authority as well as for action. If this 
desire is to be directed along right channels, it needs to be corrected 
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and limited by the other desire to develop one’s own resources of self- 
help and self-direction as well as of one’s own reflection. 

4. WiiAT OF THK Future? 

The good which the totalitarian States have accomplished is nothing 
when compared with the price that people have had to pay for it. 
As A. D. Lindsay says: ‘Democracy’s fundamental quarrel with such 
a government is not that it is a dictatorship, but that it is totalitarian, 
not with how the government comes into being—by election oi 
otherwise—but with what the government sets out to do. For the 
totalitarian government proclaims that the only business of individ¬ 
uals is to serve and exalt the power and might of the State, while the 
democrat maintains that the only business of the State is to serve and 
further the free life of society* { 52 : 7 - 8 ). 

Totalitarianism has meant the crushing of individual liberty and 
the suppression of human personality, violence at home and unasham¬ 
ed aggression abroad, the brutalizing of human nature and the 
militarization of a whole people. The injustices of the Versailles 
Treaty, which have been a blessing in disguise to the dictators in 
their militaristic and aggressive policies, or oilier injustices of the 
present cannot last for all time. 

Totalitarianism has shoun clearly that eternal vigilance is the 
price we have to pay for liberty. Lip service to individual liberty, 
equality, fraternity, and humanitarian ism is not enough. It should 
be buttressed by positive action. What (he rise and spread of modern 
dictatorships show is that dictatorship is the outcome of fear and 
insecurity. Fascism arises when the middle classes become panicky. 

Totalitarianism succeeded to a remarkable extent because it 
exploited to the full the half truth that men are fundamentally 
irrational. By a careful study and skilful use of man’s instincts, feel¬ 
ings, and prejudices, it rose to power. It has shown clearly the urgent 
need there is for every statesman and administrator to possess a 
sound knowledge of group psychology and mastery of the technique 
of propaganda. At a time when society and culture are becoming 
politicised, totalitarianism calls our attention to the urgency of an 
intelligent and realistic study of political forces. It further directs 
attention to the fact that any philosophy is better than no philosophy 
so long as there are people earnest about it and willing to work and 
die for it. 
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One of the fundamental weaknesses of totalitarianism is that 
while it has a full grasp of the gregarious nature of man, it overlooks 
the craving there is in every man for solitude, reflection, and self- 
examination. 

If democracy is to succeed there is no use of it simply fighting 
dictatorship. Instead of being a formal concept, democracy must 
become a living reality, divesting itself of class domination, economic 
injustice and imperialistic exploitation. It must invade every sphere 
of life, holding aloft the apparently conflicting principles of liberty 
and cfpiidity. 


F.vsoism in Italy 

Totalitarianism in Italy and Germany is directly traceable to the 
V'ersailles 'freaty and to the e,venls following it as well as to thqXiPJ^" 
rnunist '.vave which was spreading over Europe soon after World 
War I. 

riie end of the (Jreat War witnessed the ascendancy of liberal 
deinorraev for a while at least. Both the victors and vanquished were 
thoroughly tired of war. There w.as a genuine enthusiasm for peace, 
internationalism, .ind democracy. But the statesmen who gathered 
togetluM- at \'er^:\illcs to shape the world were not equal to the task. 
The outworn doctrine o\' the .sovereign nation State in the form of 
‘the %<‘lf<Je(cnninafion of nations’ w'as made the basis of Future 
arrangeuK'nis. This brought into existence a number of small States 
which could not stand on their own feet. Instead of working out a 
gemiinc European federation, the League of Nations was set up, 
which was used 1)\ the (Jreat Pow'ers as their interest dictated. 
C!olonics won* aiUli d to the victors under the guise of the Mandatory 
System.^ Huge reparations were inflicted on the vanquished. 
Gcnnaiiy was told that .she was solely respomsible for the war, the‘war 
guilt clause’ becoming a sore point with Germany for many long 
years afterwards. No serious attempt was made, at least in the early 
years after the war, to'tackle the economic problems following the 
war despite the League loan to Austria and the Dawes loan to 
Germany. Politics and economics were kept in two different com- 

l. In (h«- words of CuwMn.in: ‘Tho old order of national states was re-estab- 
lislied, the colonial empires enUtrged, economit imperialism encuuiaged and 
C'ciiir.d Kuropc ILilk-uiised’. (12 : 233). 
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partments, the financial control of the world being in the hands of the 
victor powers. Provision was nmdc for collective security, but it 
practically remained a dead letter, its place being taken by what 
Crossman calls ‘collective pacifism’. '\ ictory seemed to have depriv¬ 
ed France and Britain of their dynamite; their conse,r\'atives ceased 
to be ardent imperialists, and their socialists li st their revolutionary 
power’. (Crossman, 256). They still had considerable military 
strength, but disdained to u.se it .so long a.s die quo was tolerable. 
The myth of sanctions was invented, but was hardly used. 'I’hc only 
time it was used (during the Abyssinian war of 1935-36) the very 
powers using it sabotaged it. All this meant the collajise of the demo¬ 
cratic morale. On the other side, particularly in the immediate post¬ 
war years, there w'as the bogey of communism threatening to bring 
about a world revolution. It is against this background of the post¬ 
war European situation that Fa.scism in Italy and Nazism in Cennain 
have to be understood and interpreted. 

'I 

/. The Emergence of Fascism in Italy: 

The term ‘fascLsin’ is derived from the word ‘laseio’ which means 
a bundle of rods, symbolizing discipline, unity, and strength. During 
the Great War it meant all those who bound themstdvi's together 
to live or die‘for the good of Italy’, 'I'ln* first ‘fascio’ with. Mussolini 
agjeader was fonnctl at Milan in 1915 atul was a formed in 1919 as a 
‘Fighting Band’to combat communism. In ihcparliamriitary election 
of 1919, the Fascists failed to secure even a single seat. Mussolini 
himself, heavily defeated at Milan, was described as ‘a '?6rpse 
awaiting burial in a ditch’. But the corpse’ lived and within three 
years Fascism became the governmental authority ol the country. 

A series of event.s conspired to the meteoric rise of Fascism to 
power. One of these was the weakness of the post-war liberal govern¬ 
ments of Italy. These were blamed for not having fully .secured, the 
interests of Italy in the Peace Couference at Paris. Although oneqf 
the victors of the War, Italy received no valuable addition to her 
teq-itory. She was bitterly disappointed at not receiving Smyrna or 
any of the mandates. To add fuel to the flame, the debt to the Anglo- 
Saxon coun tries ^s mounling 4ip high. A series'ofstrlkes broke out, 
seriously dislocating the economic life (if the country. T he so ciahsts 
were planning a revolution. Parliamentary obstructionists were 
having a free hand. Tn theTace of all this, the government of the day 
remained inactive, afraid to strike. 
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At this moment, Mussolini appeared on the scene as the ‘cham- 
pit)!! of the united Italy standing for order, discipline, and a strong 
government’. Inuring World War I he had shed his earlier revolu¬ 
tionary zeal and faith in international socialism and ^ught as a soldier 
for two years. He was now burning with a sense of outraged patriot¬ 
ism and was determined to make Italy a first-rate European power. 
He claimed that liberal democracy was a luxury which weajthy 
countries like England, France and America could afford, but not a 
poor country like Italy. Wliat Italy wanted, he said, was leadership 
and discipline. The ineffectiveness of democracy in Italy, in the eyes 
of her people, was coupled with the effectiveness of western democra¬ 
cies against Italy in the Peace Conference and the years following it. 
This made democracy anathema to the Italians. Along with distrust 
in democracy there went a deep distrust of the League of Nations 
and a grim determination to destroy the Anglo-French hegemony. 
All this surging discontent found an embodiment in Mussolini. 

F.arlier in his life, Mussolini was strongly influenced by. the 
syndicalist tea<’hings of Sorel. Under his influence he was a firm 
bcl.i.eyer in the general strike and class war. But the post-war Italian 
situation compelled him to abandon these tenets of Sorel, while not 
surrendering his faith in the general syndicalist position, particularly 
in the gospel of direct action. On August t, 1922, a general strijee 
was declared, and this proved to be a godsend to the Fascists. By 
taking over thcL^ssential services themselves, the Fascists brought the 
strike to a closFwithin twenty-four hours, thereby earning the grati¬ 
tude and coitfidencc of large numbers of people. 

On October 28, 1922, after the government of the day had further 
discredited itself, Mussolini and his followers marched on Rome and 
occupied the public ofliccs, railways, post and telegraph offices, etc. 
This was on the whole a peaceful event. The government could do 
nothing but resign. A day later the King sent for Mussolini to form 
the. Ministry, and this he did readily on October 30, 1922. After that 
day he was the undisputed ruler of Italy till his fall on 24th July, 1943. 

In the early days of the movement, Mussolini, feeling his way to 
power, had no fixed programme and he changed his position more 
than once. He declared that what Italy wanted was ‘not a program¬ 
me, but action’. His early cabinets consisted of persons belonging to 
various parties, and it was only after 1926 that the government be¬ 
came exclusively Fascist and completely dictatorial. In November 
of that year, all political parties, except the Fascist, were suppressed 
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and the press was muzzled. By a series of enactments the Ministry 
was relieved of its responsibility to parliament and Mussolini became 
the ‘Head of the Government’, solely responsible to the King and 
issuing'decrees having the full force of law. The ministers became 
the subordinates of the dictator Instead of being his colleagues. He 
binasclfwas^called ‘7/ Dnce\ which means bhr leader’. 

The old Chamber of Deputies was abolished in 1928 and its place 
was taken by a‘jCorporative Parliament’. This Parliament comprised 
400 members representing economic interests, instead of territories 
and population and membership to it was manipulated by the Fascist 
Party organization called the Grand Council of Fascism, which was 
also the Grand Council of the National State. The Chamber was 
given no power of initiative. It could submit only proposals subipit- 
tQd to it by the ‘Head’ but could not reject them. The Head of the 
Fascist Party was also the head of the Fascist Government. 

The Senate consisted of Princes of the Royal House and an un¬ 
limited number of members appointed for life by the King on the 
advice of the Prime Minister. It could debate, amend, approve or 
reject bills set up by the lower house. Bills amended or rejected by 
it were returned to the lower house for reconsideration. 

2. The Ideology of Fa^cUm. 

In spite of the fact that Fascism reigned supreme in Italy for 
twenty-one years, it did not have a well-worked out theory behind it. 
it is the practical outcome of Italian conditions immediately after 
World War I. Itpreaches.a gospclof National Action. Vitalism is its 
keyword. It is opposed to Individualism, Capitalism, International 
Socialism, Liberalism, and Parliamentary Democracy. It is parti¬ 
cularly opposed to Communism, which is based on the idea of class 
war and dictatorship of the proletamf. Hbwwer, unlike Commun¬ 
ism, which has a philosophy of its own which is logically worked out 
in the light of evidence rationally evaluated, though the method 
adopted may rest upon an intellectual confusion, ‘the philosophy of 
fascism has been largely ad hoc and has been patched together from 
the existing fund of ideas either to justify what had already been done 
or to meet situations that were immediately in prospect. It is 
fundamentally irrationalist, offering a myth created by intuition or 
by instinct and made “true” by the very act of willing or believing it’ 
(Sabine.), 

Fascism,a dYnr^"^°Stot^Lwith vigowmiaction. Mussolini wrote: 
39 
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‘Fascism is a religious conception in which man is seen in immanent 
relati on.t o ^ an objective will that transcends the parti¬ 

cular individual and raises him to conscious membership of a spiritual 
society'/ This is a modern version of the Hegelian theory of the State. 
It rejects the Marxian interpretation of history as well as democratic 
individualism. Its basis is the idea of the Nation as the ultimate 
moral being. 

In 1911, Mussolini wrote:*.against others and against 

ourselves . .we liave destroyed every known creed, spat upon every 
dogma, rejected every paradise, flouted every charlatan—white, 
black or red—who deals in miraculous drugs for restoring happiness 
to the human race, VVe put no faith in any system, nostrum, saint or 
apostle; still less do we believe in happiness, salvation, or the pro¬ 
mised land.... Let us get back to the individual. We stand for every¬ 
thing that exalts and ennobles the individual, gives him more 
comfort, more liberty, and a wider life. We fight against everything 
that restricts atid lianns the individual. Two religions, one black, 
one rcrl, are (Ightirig today for the mastery of our minds and of the 
world ; two N'aticans are sending forth their encyclicals, one in Rome 
aiul the otlicr in Mosc<)w. We arc the heretics of both these religions* 

{12: 2 m). 

Helieving as it does in action and national unity and solidarity as 
again.si g<A’erttmcnl by discu.s.sion and coinpiorni.se and allegiance to 
international movements, such as Communism, Fascism distrusts 
reason. It makes a powerful appeal to sentiments and emotions, 
making use ofsueh means as military uniforms, rituals, and rhetoric. 
It invents a m\ th which is calculated to rouse the feelings of the 
peojilo. It assume.s that the masses arc not interested in politicsaj?d 
do not have the e.ipacity to govern themselves. According to its 
teaching, what the avciagc man wants is not the control of industry 
or self-government, but opportunity to earn a decent living and a 
national Icailer whom he < an follow blindly. It is worthy of note that 
parliamentaiy demoeraey never became deeply rooted in Italian 
trailitions; dictatorship’was not an unusual phenomenon. 

Based as it is on the national idea in a country where parties and 
the party system tjf government have been a source of weakness, 
Fascism i.s «)pcnly .uul avowedly government by one party. It allows 
no opposition. I he imirdcr of Matteotti, a member of the Italian 
Parliament, in 1924, under mysterious circumstances, is not some¬ 
thing which can lie easily explained, his only fault Ji^viag^ been that 
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he spoke his mind freely in parliament. Count Balbo lost his life in 
'Africa in an equally mysterious manner. The Fascist party is consid¬ 
ered to be the incarnation of the new spirit. Anyone opposed to it is 
an enemy of the country. Even trade unions were dissolved in favour 
of Fascist labour organizations. Unlike Nazi Germany, ^cist Italy 
allowed a certain degree of freedom to the workers’ s> ndicates and to 
the peasants’ co-operatives., 

It is a mistake to assume that there v.'as nothing but terrorism in 
Italy. The chief reason for the success of Fascism for over twenty 
years was the dynamic leadership of Mussolini. At the time that he 
came into power, Italy was treated as an inferior nation by western 
democracies. But in a few years Mussolini succeeded in maltmg 
Italy the chief Mediterranean power biding his time for domination 
and Empire in northern Africa. Neither, the socialists nor tlie 
communists in the early years after the war were able to give Italy 
the leadership which she required. The scciaHsts were slaves to 
psurliamentary mentality, seeking to win support by argument and 
persuasion. The communists, on the other hand, Wfr-C.incessaoJLly 
talking about class-war and world revolution, thus frightening not 
only the middle classes and financiers, but even the bulk of the 
labouring classes. In these circumstances it was easy for Mussolini 
and his party to come into power and claim that they were truly 
r^resentative of the whole people. 

TJie Fascists were nationalists first and last, but their nationalism 
yas of a narrow and^ha'uvlnfstic'krnd, openly advocating a gg ressive 
warfare and imperialist expansion, l^their teaching and practice, 
Machiavelli came back to life”. Any course of action was justifigible, 
according to the Fascists; -if*it redounded to the glory of Italy. 
During World War II Italy followed a frankly opportunist policy. 
Thq moment she found- that France was weakening, she threwJn 
her lot with Germany and succeeded in bringing about the coljapse 
of France^ 

Fascism is an enemy of Internationalism. 'International peace,’ 
it proclaims, ‘i^s a coward’s dream*. ‘Imperialism’, said Mussolini, ‘is 
the eternal and immutable law of life’. Elsewhere he wrote: ‘We are 
forty millions squeezed into our narrow but adorable peninsula.’ 
And in order that the people of this ‘adorable peninsula’ may have 
elbow-room, Abyssinia was annexed in .193.6 under a slight pretext 
after a most brutal warfare. ‘Italian expansion’, said Mussolini, ‘is a 
matter of life and death*. .Italy ‘must expand or perish’. Mus.'^lini 
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further wrote: “War^lpiic br|pgs up to their highest tension all 
human energies and puts the stamp of nobility upon the peoples who 
have the courage to meet it.*.* 

War was used in Italy to divert peoples’ attention from the inter¬ 
nal difliculties of government. Fascism deliberately chose an internal 
policy whose external consequence was war. It believed neither in 
the possibility nor the utility of world peace. 

Writing on the Fascist ideology, Hallowell says that fascism 
repufhates the concept both of individual liberty and pf equality. 
The individual exists for the sake of the State, which Mussolini 
described as ‘a spiritual and moral factor in itself*. 

Fascism acts instinctively, and not rationally. It considers all 
values as relative. Truth is what the dictator declares it to be and 
right is what he wills. If Nazism is a myth of race, Fascism is a myth 
of the nation. At the basis of both lies despair. 

F.henstnn on Fa<!cism: Analyzing the ideology of Fascism, 
FIkusUmu claims that fascism is a post-democratic political system 
which cannot be understood except as a reaction to democracy. It is 
not possible of development except in countries with some democra¬ 
tic experience. Hut in countries where democracy has been practised 
for a number of years, fascism cannot easily take root- 

Fascism also calls for some industrial experience. Industrial 
skills and resources, says Ebenstein, are necessary for the success of 
fascism. In its carlv stages it appeals to indtistrialists and landowners 
who support it with a view to averting communism or other radical 
political inovciucnis. Ihe lower middle classes also support it because 
of their aversion to the proletarization of society. ‘Tn times of 
depression, fasci.sm appeals to the unemployed, hopeless, cheerless— 
the forgotten men of society”. (Ebenstein, op. cit. p. 575). 

In the rcalmofidcas fascism believes in racialism and imperialism. 
It believes in the idea of nation. It denies the principle of 

the basic equality iT people. It accepts man’s inequality and even 
raises it to the status of an ideal. 

Fascism advocates violence and falsehood and rejects accepted 
standards of moral conduct. It reg ards the State as an end in itself 
and the iiulividual as a means to if. It advocates authority and 
totalitari.in uniformity in all spheres of social activity. It places 
reliance upon military trainittg and indoctrination. 

It is regrettable that fascist tendencies are beginning to appear in 
some of the political parties of India. 
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3. Achievements of Fascism. 

In the early years of their advent to power, Mussolini .uid his 
followers undoubtedly did much for their country. National finance 
was restored...Every aspec* of national life was rcorvjanizcd with a 
\^w to efficiency. ^rTculture was improveu. Industry was estab¬ 
lished on a firm basis. Marshes were drained and a new city was built 
on what was once the abode of mosquitoes. Means of tr.insportation 
were improved beyond recognition. Buildings of imposing designs 
were constructed. 

Later years, however, told a dilferent story. I he cost of living 
went up while wages were deliberately reduced. .More was done 
for landlords and peasants than for industrial workers. Unemploy¬ 
ment became a serious problem prior to the Abyssinian War, and 
intensive military preparation was resorted to as a measure of relief 
to* the unemployed. There was a lowering of the standard of living, 
'fhe unwholesome diet of the Italians became still worse under 
Fascism. Small businessmen suffered more than big capitalists. 
Under Fascism, as under capitalism, there were business cycles and 
recurring periods of depression. As Sabine observes : ‘ The ideals 
of self-sacrifice, obedience, and devotion to national welfare arc not 
really preac'lied with a whole-souled acceptance of their moral 
value. Always the hope is held out that they are means which will 
lead to future economic gains in the place of present sacrifice and for 

those upon whom the sacrifice bears most heavily-It is the 

emotional substitute for a tangible good that honest fanaticism or 
shrewd self-interest offers to simple-minded idealism’ [12 : 771-5.) 

J'he Coiporative Slate. Fascism claims that its most original and 
distinctive contribution in the economic field is the Corporative 
" State. Its boast is that it is neither capitalism nor socialism, Jgut 
something nevy and infinitely superior. In the words of Mussolini ; 
‘Corporatism supersedes Socialism and supersedes liberalism : It 
creates a new system.’ Elsewhere he says that ‘of all his actions, the 
Corporative State is the most courageous, audacious and original, in 
other words, the most revolutionary’. Although we may not be 
willing to concede these extravagant claims, we are prepared to 
believe that in the idea of a corporative society, as against the 
Corporative State, it is possible to find the basis for the reorganization 
of the modern State. 

In the i^ o.f UieJtascisi Corporative State, medievai guild and 
modern syndicalist jdea^jUCfiitaded. As MlsHVilkinson points out 
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Fascism is not a blank capitalist reaction. It has its socialist elements. 
The Fascists, as another writer says, are socialists as well as capital* 
ists, because both capitalistic and socialistic tendencies are real. 

The Fascist criticism of present-day capitalism is that under it 
the employees and employers are organized into opposite camps and 
the common interest of the people is ignored. Fascism tries to bring 
together the interest of the workers, of the employers, and of the 
consuming public into a common whole. The guiding principles are 
national production and promotion of the common interest. 
Workers, masters, and consumers, it is claimed, all belong to an 
organic unity and, therefore, their interests are to be correlated. 

While all this may be true in theory, the practical question which 
confronts us is the extent to which the Fascist State accomplished 
tlic end in question. Until 1934, Italy was a corporate State without 
corporations, the Ministry of Corporations having been in existence 
for many v«:ars preceding. Corporations were officially established 
by th«‘ law of February 5, 1934. 

File organization of the Italian Corporative State makes it clear 
that to the State and the Fascist Party is given a dominant part. The 
reason for this exalted position is the assumption that the State 
and the Fascist party represent the interests of the consumers—an 
assumption which cannot be easily substantiated. The employers 
and employees arc represented by two parallel sets of institutions, 
with the State and the Fascist Party acting as the supreme arbiter 
and connecting link. Government lays down certain conditions for 
the recognition of Corporations. Associations which do not fulfil 
these conditions have no legal standing. A corporation includes all 
the phases of production from the stage of raw materials to that of 
finished goods. Each Corporation is controlled by a Council which 
is headed by a member of the cabinet, an Under-Secretary of State 
or the Secretary of the Fascist Party. According to Ebenstein, the 
corporative state implies a distrust of the people. 

i'he organization of the Corporative State is extraordinarily com¬ 
plicated. I'herc is much duplication and overlapping. In 1925, 
there were 22 CJorporaiions and 9 national confederations (later 13). 
I hc latter represent the associations of employers and of workers on 
the vertical principle, while the former represent them on the hori¬ 
zontal principle. 

'Fhe powers of the corporate bodies are largely advisory. They 
undertake the settlement of labour disputes, conclusion of collective 
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labour contracts, educational and social work, and improvement of 
national production. They also determine wages, hours of labour, pro¬ 
duction and distribution, and exercise supervision over apprentices. 

The Corporative State suggests the idea of planning, based on a 
collectivist rather than an individualist conception. But in reality it 
is not so. Production still rests upon prii Uc enterprise. Private 
initiative and private property are retaiin*d. According to Mussolini, 
private property completes human personality. It is a right, and if it 
be a right it is also a duty. John Strachej, who is an tins^ tnpathctic 
critic of the Corporative Stale, claims that Fascist planning is plan¬ 
ning with the consent of the capitalist. It is planning along the lines 
of least resistance. 

Trade unions and associations of employers were replaced by 
‘Corporations’ wholly dependent upon the State. Witrkmen and 
employers had equal representation in the Corporation, but as 
Sabine says, ‘it would be taking a good deal for granted to assume 
that equal representation means equal power or equal access to the 
ministry and that influence goes always through the regular channels 
of the Corporation’. Strikes and lock-outs were forbidden by law. 
The maximum punishment for striking was imprisonment for seven 
years. Special Labour 'I’ribunals were granted power to punish 
workers if more than three simultaneously quit work. Labour courts 
settled all differences ari.sing between the classes in the interest of the 
whole nation. They did not have to wait till they were called upon to 
arbitrate but could intervene even before. This, said John Strachey, 
looked like a reiinposilion of old Combination Acts. A Charter of 
Labour was given to the labouring classes guaranteeing to them cer¬ 
tain privileges such as holidays with pay, medical aid at nominal cost, 
compensation of various kinds, old age and death insurance, etc. Joad 
hailed the Charter as the ‘Magna Carta of Labour’. 

Not only strikes were forbidden, but also speculative and ex¬ 
cessive profits. Prices were lowered by government decree in 1930 
and 1933. The employer was not allowed to do what he would with 
his own. 

The Corporative State increased production, but did not bring 
about any great improvement in real wages. After 1926-27, the 
Italian banks were controlled, the Bank of Italy regulating all credit. 
No new bank could be opened without government consent. Certain 
industries such as the iron inaustry were amalgamated, while others 
such as shipping were subsidized* 
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The motive behind all this planning in both Italy and Germany 
was imperialistic expansion and war. Industry and even agriculture 
were under the control of an advanced degree of government 
regimentation. The whole structure was patterned after the army 
and ‘built around the principle of hierarchy, unity of command, and 
discipline’. It rested entirely on the Party, ‘which is just as much 
the mainstay of the economic system as it is the pillar of the political 
regime’. 

Although we do not approve of all that was done in Italy in the 
name of the Corporative State, the idea of corporative society is one 
which cannot be slighted. As Rev. P. Carty points out, the common 
good of society, the righis of the State, and those of individuals should 
be equally respected and promoted. The trouble with the Corpora¬ 
tive State of Italy was that it was organized for war. What we want 
is a corporative society organized for peace. Instead of the State 
taking the initiative in creating corporations, corporations should be 
thje result of ‘the private initiative of free men organising themselves 
with_thc approval of the State*. This is the chief difference between 
the Corporative State and Corporative Society. Besides, a corpora¬ 
tion should be free from the control of a political party, its functions 
being economic and social and not political. Instead of trade unions 
and employers’ associations being abolished, as in Italy and Germany, 
they should become part and parcel of the corporative society. 

To quote Prof. Carty again, in the corporative society each 
corporation which represents the permanent interests of a definite 
community will be approved and controlled by public law. Within 
the limits allotted to it by the Charter, it will be governed democrat¬ 
ically, exercising over its members legislative, executive, and even 
judicial functions. 'I'his does not mean the annihilation of State 
sovereignty. It only means ‘autonomy to a degree compatible with 
the general public good and limited by the Charter conferred by the 
State’ (7/ : /J-/). Eipial representation will be given to employees. 
After full discussion the corporation will draw up a code which will 
be ‘binding on the whole piofessional group for a specified time’ 
(// : IJj). Such a code, before becoming elTective, will have to 
receive the approval of the State which will scrutinize it from the 
point of view of the general common good and integrate the various 
codes into a human economy. 

The code will regulate ‘ the strictly economic activities of the given 
professional group ; volume, trade, quota and technique of produc- 
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tion; prices and marketing; advertising; tariffs; proposed dealings; 
with allied occupadonal groupsetc.;* (// ; 155). It will also ‘regulate 
social-economic relations within the profession itself; wages, hours 
and condition of work; compensation ; paid holidays; family allow¬ 
ances ; profit and management sharing various forms of insurance’ 
{U : 155). 

With such a system of Corporations, I'ne State will be free to 
devote its time to political and military functions, the corporations 
looking after the economic and professional interests ol its members. 
It is difficult to say in detail what the ends, methods and powers of 
each corporation should be. The aim may be ‘to maximize produc¬ 
tion, to maintain remunerative prices, to eliminate competition, to 
seek the maximum national strength or the maximum social peace.’ 
Whatever the aim may be, which is bound to vary according to time 
and place, ‘the governing consideration should be the promotion ol 
an intelligently and practically human end*. 

Nazism in Germany 
1. The Emergence of Nazism'. 

The circumstances under which Nazism arose m Germany were 
in many respects similar to those under which fascism had its 
origin, although there were some striking dilferences. 

Germany was defeated and disillusioned country in 1916. i'he 
people had been taught to believe that their army was invincible, 
and when it went down before the allied troops, it caused great 
consternation. The Treaty of Versailles, which brought the war to a 
close, was never popular in Germany. It soon came to be character¬ 
ized as a dictated peace. Many of the terms wore harsh and were 
calculated to reduce Germany to a second or third rate power in the 
international world. A heavy disarmament programme was laid 
down, lowering the military prestige of Germany. For years, a 
German air force was officially forbidden by the Treaty. Huge 
reparations were demanded from Germany which, in the very nature 
of the case, she could not pay. It is true that they were scaled down 
later, specially by the Dawes Plan and Young Plan, and were hnally 
repudiated altogether. But as long as the demand lasted, it infuriated 
the people and made the young feel that for many long years to come 
they were destined to be wage slaves of the allies.^ Tlie zone to the 

1. Writing iu 1932, a yuung German saiU: ‘We belong to a youth without hope 
in the future and without happiness in the present.’ 
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left of the Rhine was demilitarized and severe restrictions were placed 
on the possibility of Germany reasserting herself in the military field. 
When the reparations were not forthcoming, France and Belgium 
invaded the Ruhr in 1923 and kept their armies of occupation there 
for some years. 

To add to all this, Germany was deprived of her colonies, which, 
by the astuteness of the allied politicians who were able to pull the 
wool over the eyes of President Wilson, were parcelled out among the 
allies in the form of mandated territories. A high-sounding scheme 
known as the Mandatory System was brought into existence, and the 
claim was made that the primary object of the Mandatory powers 
was to train their wards to the status of self-government as speedily 
as possible. What a vast gulf there has been between profession and 
actual deed is too well known to need comment! Barring a few 
exceptions, the victors proceeded to treat the Mandates as their 
colonial possessions. 

Within Germany itself there was economic collapse. The mark 
was depreciating fast and inflation came about. This meant the 
viitual wiping out ofthe professional classes. While the middle classes 
were reduced to poverty, the new rich who had profiteered during 
ami afier the war were making a conspicuous display of their wealth; 
and ainojig this group there were not a few Jews. Unemployment 
was mounting up high, the number in 1932 reaching the peak figure 
of 6 millions. German heavy industries were dismembered by the new 
frontiers which completely altered the map of Central Europe, depriv¬ 
ing Germany of part of her territory and distributing some of her 
nationals over foreign lands. 

When Germany was in this precarious condition, communism 
w.js making rapid headway and it looked as though Germany might 
fall a prey to the rapidly spreading communistic ideologies and 
methods. I'he only alternative to such a possibility seemed to be to 
frame a democratic constitution for Germany on the traditional lines 
of Western democracies. The Weimar Republic was the result of it. 
But from the beginning it was unpopular with the people. It was a 
professor’s constitution, altogether academic and failing to take into 
account peculiar German traditions and temperament. 

Instcatl of enthroning autocratic authority which the German 
adores, he was given a President, a Chancellor, and a Cabinet res¬ 
ponsible to Parliament, and a long list of fundamental rights. Besides, 
those who were responsible for the Weimar constitution were blamed 
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for not securing the best terms possible from the allied victors. The 
humiliation of national pride deeply affected the old ruling class, the 
Jjureaucracy, and the middle classes. The Treaty of Versailles and 
the German Republic were accepted as neces^.iry evils ; and the only 
ones who had any enthusiasm for them were the industiial workers. 

The various governments which came and went under the 
Weimar constitution had insuperable didiculties to f.ice : discontent 
and sullenness within the country and attempt to fullil impossible 
conditions imposed upon them from without. Between 1919 and 
1933 there were 21 cabinets headed by Chancellors. There were in¬ 
numerable parties working at cross purposes with each other, 38 
having participated in the 1932 elections to the Reichstag. I’hc 
Social Democrats who had a large following could have been the 
saviours of the country if they had been true to their professions and 
adopted a far-reaching and constructive programme for the economic 
rehabilitation of the country. But in their fear of communism, they 
were afraid to take bold steps, and, instea<l, compromised with the 
industrialists and the landed aristocracy. 'I’he conseriucncc was that 
so far as the distribution of political power is concerned, Germany 
under the Republic was not much different front (Germany of the 
pre-war days. According to John Strachey, it was the weak-kneed 
and compromising policy of the Social Democrats which direcily led 
to rise of the Nazis to political power. 

The allied policy was to weaken Germany and to keep the demo¬ 
cratic government of the country under their control. In the early 
years of the Peace, there was a disposition to extract Shylock’s ‘pound 
of flesh’ from Germany. Nothing but cold reception was accorded to 
any suggestion for the removing of some of the unjust clause.s of the 
Versailles Treaty, Even some of the most modest requests ol the 
German statesmen were contemptuously rejected. Concessions were 
made subsequently but they were too late. The Rhine was evacuated 
in 1930, five years before the time contemplated. In 1932, the re¬ 
parations were written off. But for none of these credit was given to 
either the Republican Government of Germany, which won these 
diplomatic victories, or to the allies which granted them. 

It is against this political and economic background that we have 
to understand the rise to power of the Nazi movement. When it 
originated, it was an inconspicuous movement confined to some 28 
people. The founder of the movement was a locksmith by the name 
of Anton Drexler. It had no definite programme to start with, except 
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its refusal to accept the defeat of the German army, claiming that at 
the moment of success it had been ‘stabbed in the back’. Of the 28 
original members only six were active. Adolf Hitler was admitted to 
it as the seventh member. At the time, Hitler was an altogether 
unknown person. He was an Austrian German and had migrated to 
Germany in 1912. He fought during the war and was wounded, 
receiving an Iron Cross in recognition of his services, and having 
risen to the rank of a corporal. Mussolini, his counterpart in Italy, on 
the other hand, was a national leader and had played a notable part 
during the War even before he established the Fascist dictatorship. 

A point of difference between the two men was that while 
Mussolini was a brilliant thinker and had a flair for philosophy and 
political theorizing, Hitler was an imperfectly educated man, though 
endowed with great native gifts. He was a bundle of sentiments and 
emotions, with an over-developed sense of his own importance. He 
had probably never read in their original, the writings of Hegel or 
Houston Chamberlain, many of whose ideas he incorporated into 
Uein Kamfif. 

I'he movement to start with was known as the German Workers* 
Party. Hut in 1920, the second year of its existence, it came to be 
known as the National Socialist German Workers’ Party and still 
later as simply the National Socialist Party. The final change was 
indeed .sij’nificant because it served as a party label in bringing 
together all those who claimed to be nationalists and socialists. The 
programme the party, as outlined at the beginning by Gottfried 
Feder in twetUy-five paragraphs, contained several radical demands 

h as die abolition of une.'irned incomes, the confiscation of war 
pioliK, uationalization of trusts, expropriation of land, etc. Nobody 
look llie movement seriously during its early days, although it was 
clear that it w.is a reaction to the national humiliation to which 
Germany luul been subjected by the allies. Members of the lower 
middle class and of mditary organization and students were attract¬ 
ed to the movement, but the bulk of the industrialists and the upper 
middle classes kept aw'ay from it. Those who were drawn to the 
movement were drawn not so much by the radical programme as 
announced by the party, but by its militant spirit. Haired and 
vengeance were the bases upon which the parly was founded. It was 
pledged to liglii all the enemies of‘true Germany’, particularly the 
‘Marxist-Liberals’, the Conununists and the Jews. 

Up to 1923, the movement spread gradually. In that year. Hitler 
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participated with General Ludendorf in a putsch in Munich, which was 
a failure. Hitler was arrested, tried and sentenced to imprisonment 
for a period of five years but was released after eight months. During 
this period of enforced leisure he wrote his Mnu Knmpf, which bc- 
•came the Bible of Nazism. 

From this time on the movement began t(* increa^e in numbers 
and popularity, gaining momentum as it ucmu on. The radical pro¬ 
gramme of its earlier da\s was modified in sueh a manner as not to 
frighten the propei tied classes. ‘Expropriation of land without com¬ 
pensation’ was, for instance, interpreted in such a manner as to apply 
only to ‘Jewish speculators in land’. Some of tlic ex-olliccrs of the 
Army who had joined the party helped to build up the ‘Storm 
Troopers’, who became the military backbone of the party. Military 
marches, uniforms, party symbols, like the swastika, and fist fights 
with the police and the communists, all these appealed to the roman¬ 
tic and fighting instinct of the German yoiUh. Other factors which 
played a notable part in winning adherents to the party were the 
skilful use of propaganda by the Nazi leaders, the passionate oratory 
of Hitler, and the incessant appeal by leaders to .sacrifice and discip¬ 
line in the name of a greater and unified Germaiiy. 

As time went on the industrialisi.s, properlieil classes, and 
bureaucracy became more and more sympathetic towards the Nazi 
cause. The advocacy of an aggressive nationalism appealc.d to them, 
especially when they knew that Hitler did not mean to put into 
operation the radical demands of the party as expressed in its earlier 
days. 

Although there was nothing spectacular in the growth of Nazism 
in its early years, the tide turned definitely in its favour in H129, and 
the world depression and widespread unemploymeijt of this period 
gave a fillip to the movement. In the 1932 election to the President¬ 
ship, Hitler stood against Hindenburg and secured 11.3 million votes 
on the first ballot and 13.4 million votes on the second. From this 
time on, the Nazi party was the .strongest parly in the legislature, 
although there were .some temporary .setbacks later. The Social 
Democrats had little more than half the number of seats secured by 
the Nazis. Hindenburg called upon Hitler to form a coalition govern¬ 
ment in November, 1932, but this he refused. The offer was repeated 
on January 30, 1933, and this time it was accepted. From that time 
on. Hitler and his Nazi associates reigned supreme in Germany. 

The first Cabinet of Hitler was rather mild and non-revolution- 
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ary. But the party had immense sway over the country by its 
ihonmgh organization and the control it had of the political machine 
and the police. I’he Reichstag was dissolved on March 5, 1933, and 
the mysterious lire which had consumed the Reichstag building a 
few days earlier was made out to be the signal for a great communist 
rising. In the confusion which followed, the President suspended 
several of the fundamental rights of the citizen guaranteed by the 
constitution. Elections to the Reichstag were held in this tense 
atmosphere and the Nazis secured 52 per cent of the seats. The 
‘Enabling Act’ over which the election was fought and w'on gave the 
Nazi government practically unlimited power for four years. 

Erom then on, the typical Nazi programme was put into 
operation. 'I’he civil services and the judiciary were purged of 
‘non-Aryan’ elements. A people’s court was set up to act as a 
convenient tool in the hands of the Government. The press, the 
radio, tlie theatre, and the cinema were placed under the control of 
Dr. Goebbels, Minister of Enlightenment and Propaganda. Schools 
ami universities were similarly placed under the guardianship of the 
Minister of Education. A law was issued making the Nazi Party the 
only legal party in the country, and the setting up of any other party 
v\.is (lej'lared to be a criminal olFence. Trade unions were dissolved 
and l.dxmr w'as brought under the control of the Nazis. Elections to 
the Reichstag were held in November, 1933, and the Nazis secured 
92 per eeni of (he total voles cast, not without the use of much direct 
and indirect pressure. On the 1st December, the party was incorpo¬ 
rated into the machinery of the State. 

rite federal system was abolished and each of the Reich States (now 
divided into artificial districts) was placed under a personal represen¬ 
tative of Hitler, endowed with virtual dictatorial powers. The next 
step was to abolish the upper house, the Reichsrat, which had hitherto 
represented the component units. When Hindenburg died in 1934 
Hitler combined in his own person the powers of the President and 
Chancellor, aiul in his hands were also concentrated supreme execu¬ 
tive and legislative powers. He became the Chancellor and Fuehrer 
and the undisputed ruler of Germany. The Reichstag was su mm oned 
occ asionally, n<n to make decisions but to applaud the doings of Hitler. 

2. The Ideology of Nazism. 

It is not easy to state the ideology of Nazism, inasmuch as Nazism 
is not a well-worked out theory of State or government, but a 
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movement which arose in response to a widely felt emotional need. 
Its roots, therefore, are founded in the peculiar mental and emo¬ 
tional set-up of post-war Germany, and especially of Hitler. It is 
true that some of the elements of the Nazi political theory run 
.true to the German type, but many of them can be explained only 
in terms of conditions in post-war Germany. The personality of 
Hitler and his peculiar psychological complexes on such questions 
as rank and the place of women in society have been so inter¬ 
twined with the Nazi theory that it may be more accurate to describe 
Nazism by the appellation ‘Hitlerism*. The spiritual progenitors of 
the movement were such great German idealists as Kant, Fichte, and 
Hegel, Gobineau and H. S. Chamberlain, and the Italian Mussolini. 

True to the German tradition, Nazism elevates the State to a 
dizzy height. But this is done not in a highly philosophical way as 
was done by Hegel, but in a tremendously practical way in response 
to the actual needs of Germany. Realizing that national unity is the 
first requisite of redeeming the national pride of the country the 
Nazis look upon the State as a superhuman entity. The Volk or, 
Community, is the raw material out of which the State is built; and 
in order that the Volk may be strong, the motto which the Nazi party 
continuously placed before the country was ‘the interests of all before 
the interests of one*. According to Hitler’s philosophy, ‘the inclivitl- 
ual is nothing, das volk is everything!* Emphasis is placed on duties 
rather than on rights. 

Contrasting the English tradition of the State, which looks upon 
the State as a servant, with the Pnissian tradition, according to 
which the State is a master, Spengler writes; ‘There we see personal 
responsibility, self-determination, resolution, initiative; here loyally, 
discipline, selfless renunciation, self-training.... The individual does 
not count; he must sacrifice himself to the whole. Not each for him¬ 
self but all for all, with that inner freedom in obedience’. This means 
that the individual is to have no freedom of choice or private 
initiative. He is to find his meaning and happiness in implicitly obey¬ 
ing the behests of the well-ordered State. Compulsory service of the 
State constitutes perfect freedom. In this teaching of the Nazis we 
hear an echo of Hegel’s teaching on the Sittlichkeit. The practical 
outcome of this type of teaching, as a shrewd observer has remarked, 
was to make Germany great but the Germans small. 

The Nazi Party was the connecting link between the Volk and the 
State. It organized the people into a strong unit and enabled them 
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to work together in union under common leadership. What the State 
did was to lend the weight oFits sovereign authority to the programme 
and activities oFthe Party. This meant in practice that the State was 
the Party and the Party was the State. No other party could be 
tolerated because it meant the weakening oF the State and the 
Frittering away oF its energies. According to the Law oFJuly 1933, 
'(1) the National Socialist German Workers’ Party is the only 
political party in Germany; (2) Whoever Jindertakcs to maintain 
the organization oFanother political parly, or to Form a new political 
party is to be punished with imprisonment in a penitentiary up to 
three years’. It was no wonder that Hitler and his associates poured 
contempt on parliamentary democracy and democratic institutions. 
What they wanted was national unity and solidarity, and no 
opposition oFany kind. 

True to their traditions, the Nazis conceived oF the party in terms 
oFleadersliip ainl hierarchy. The hierarchy which they advocated 
was not one which worked From bottom upwards but in the reverse 
direction. The leadership contemplated by them was not the demo¬ 
cratic leadership which was broad-based and was both responsive 
and responsible to the desires oFthe people, but a leadership which 
was taken by the. strong arm and was maintained by it. According 
to llu; Nazi philosophy, some are born to lead and others to Follow. 
Hitler was tin; headoFfhe State, oF the Government, and oF the 
Army. His word w<is law. All his associates in the task oF govern¬ 
ment were his nominees and extended to him the most loyal support. 
I’he Storm 'rroo[)i‘rs and the Black Guards who were originally 
Formed (o protect the p.irty and maintain public peace and on whose 
hacks the Nazis rose to power, were organized in a military Fashion, 
.md their lir.sl concern was the saFoty and welFare oF the Leader. 
I'herc were even snicidal squads in Germany ready to commit 
suicide iF Hitler >ave the word on behalFoF the State and the Party. 
I'he Party invaded every sphere oF UFc. The provincial and district 
oliicers were all leading memhersoF the Parly appointed by Hitler 
on the rccominendation oFthe Minister oF the Interior. In the place 
of the old trade unions there were Nazi cells in the labour unions 
carrying on vigorous Nazi propag.anda. The Labour Front was a 
complete Nazi organization. Nazi agents were Found everywhere, 
even in the innermost recesses oF the Family. It was not unusual For 
children to give evidence against their parents or vice versa if there 
was the least suspicion of the shackening of enthusiasm for the Nazi 
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cause on the part of the parents or children. The Hitler Youth, 
which was an organization of the young people of the country, was a 
powerful ally of the Nazis. 

The ascendancy of the Nazi Party and its spreading itself o\ er the 
whole life of man meant regimentation of the worst kind, although 
such regimentation was in accordance wi: Ii the German temperament 
and tradition. Prince Bulow wjis not wrong when he described his 
countrymen as ‘unpolitical’ in the sense that they lacked a sense of 
civic rights and civic courage. However courageous the German may 
be on the battlefield, he has not got the moral courage to stand up to 
his rulers. He simply cows down before them. This accounts for the 
startling acquiescence of the German in war and aggression, and for 
his dubious political morality. It also explains the reason why he 
readily agrees to strict censorship and imprisonment without trial. 
According to a well-known German newspaper (1936),‘Concentra¬ 
tion camps are no disgrace; on the contrary they are an ornament to 
Kultur. Here neglected individuals are educated to real life with the 
firmest kindness!’ While listening to enemy broadcast in Germany 
was a serious crime, the harangues of Lord Haw Haw from Berlin 
formed a national amusement of Englishmen. 

The characteristic feature of the State is, according to the Nazis, 
Vigour and Force, and not Justice or Morality. Nazism stresses the 
German doctrine that might is right. In the words of Fichte who 
wrote in the nineteenth century: ‘Between states there is no law save 
the right of force’. Nazism preaches and practises the gospel of the 
victorious sword. In the words of Hitler: ‘He who would live must 
fight. He who does not wish to fight in this world has not the right to 
exist. Such a saying may sound harsh, but that is how the matter 
stands.’ Dr. Krieck, Headmaster of the Mannheim Public Schools, 
said: ‘The task of the universities is not to teach objective science, 
but the militant, the war-like, the heroic’. General Von Secckt. a 
former chief of the Reichswehr, wrote: ‘War is the climax of human 
achievement. War is the natural and last phase of development in 
the history of mankind. War is the father of all things. War is the 
most simple affirmation of life. Suppress war, and it would be like 
trying to suppress the operations of nature These are also terrible. 
Every living thing is terrible.’ 

While they were making vigorous preparations for war, the Nazis 
made the world believe that they were ardent lovers of peace and 
that whatever military preparations were being made were m the 

40 
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interest of all. As late as 1935, Hitler said at a party meeting: ‘There 
can be only one yardstick for our conduct, our great, unshakable 
love for peace.’ In accordance with the Nazi creed, pacific profes¬ 
sions were made in order to lull the enemy to sleep. But the moment 
Hitler felt strong enough to exhibit his military strength, he began to 
annex neighbouring territories under one pretext or another.' 

rhe early pretexts for the use of force were the undoing of the 
injustice of Versailles and the gathering together of all German 
people under one Hag. From being a purely nationalist movement, 
Nazism soon came to mean a pan-Germanic movement. 

(ierman minorities living in foreign lands were instigated to stir 
up trouble and pretend that they were being mercilessly treated by 
their foreign masters in order to give the Nazis a chance to annex the 
territories in epu'stion. 'Phis happened to Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
and Poland. 

Not content with aimexing territories where there were consider¬ 
able German minorities, Hitler, set on world domination, brought 
untler his heel Norway, Denmark, Belgium, Holland, France, 
Greece and the Balkan States. 

For months before World War II commenced, Hitler made it a 
matter of deep grievance that the colonial possessions of Germany, 
taken away by the X'ersailles Treaty, had not been returned to 
(ierniany. His constant plea was for the restoration of the‘stolen 
property’, taking care at the same time not to say anything about the 
rights of those from whom the original theft took place. He also used 
such plausible arguments as were contained in phrases like ‘living 
space’ and ‘encirclement’, to c«)ver up his aggressive design and to stir 
up the emotions of his followers. The Nazi movement thus begun as 
a purely nationalist movement, soon passing into a pan-Germ ani c 
movement, became a ruthIc^s imperialislie movement and a menace 
to world peace. 

Standing as it did for a strong and vigorous German people and 
a warlike Germ.ni Slate endeavouring to assert itself over the whole 
world, Nazism was intensely raeialistic and found in the Jew a 
convenient scapegoat for the miseries of Germany during the 
preceding tw enty years. The myth of the Aryan race was invented 
and drastic steps were taken to extirpate the so-called non-Nordic 

1. .Apropos of (ierman militarism, Mirabrau once said about the third Reich, 
“Prussia is not a state possessing an army, bnt an army possessing a state.” 
(/01W7). 
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element from the German soil. Blatant lies were uttered in rousing 
popular indignation against the Jews. In one of his earlier speeches 
Hitler exclaimed: ‘What? You German people, the noblest in the 
world, you in whose veins runs the Germanic. Nordic. Aryan blood, 
you are reduced to poverty, to misery! You i:now not whence your 
bread will come tomonow, and why .^ Berause your armies were 
defeated in the warNo. They were never defeated. Never! They 
were victorious everywhere, but when they were on the eve of final 
victory they were stabbed in the back by Jcwi.sh-Marxist traitors.’ 
A popular Nazi saying was: ‘ The Jew is our inisroriune. Hitleris 
our Saviour’. In the treatment of the Jews and tlieir political oppo¬ 
nents, the Nazis practised eruolty and acts of sadism unltelievable in 
the twentieth century 

The Nazi theory was that the Ar\ ans were the master builders of 
civilization and that the rest of the world was composed of le.sscr 
breeds. According to Hermann Gaiich, ‘ Fhe non-Nordic man 
occupies an intermediate position between the Nordics and the 
animals, next to tlie anthropoid ape. He is not a complete man. He 
is really no man at all in true contradistinction to animals, but a 
transition, an intermediary stage. Therefore, apt for him is the appel¬ 
lation subhuman.* According to the same high authority: ‘It has 
not been proved that non-Nordics cannot mate with apes*. They 
cannot profit by education or changed environment. 

The scientific belief that there is probably no pure race anywhere 
in the world did not trouble the Nazis in the least; nor the fact that 
probably less than half of the (ierman population is ‘Nordic’, a large 
part of the remainder being of the Alpine stock I n the name of race 
purity, mixture of races was totally prohibited and public servants 
could not retain their posts if they or their forbears as long ago as 
two or three generations had had Jewish blood in their veins. Even 
if the wife of a public servant had a trace of Jewish blood in her veins, 
the husband could not retain his post 

To this extreme racialism were added an intense devotion to 
(ierman paganism in religion and to the theory that the German 
woman is valuable only as a breeder of pure Nordic children and the 
prc.server of the Nordic race Both Catholicism and Protestantism 
were condemned because of their internationalism and ‘slave morali¬ 
ty.* Prof. Ernst Bergmann wrote: ‘We of the German religion today 
turn to this ancient Nordic, InUo-Germanic Light-Hero figure and 
get rid of a false and diseased Christ picture created by the Christian 
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Pope and Church to the hurt of humanity. The high priest of the 
new German paganism is Hitler himself. He is the real Holy Ghost. 
Hitler is lonely. So is God. Hitler is like God. Hitler is a new, a 
greater, and a more powerful Jesus Christ.* The Christian churches 
of Germany were muzzled and dared not open their mouths for fear 
of concentration camps. 

In the Nazi scheme of things, according to Herr Von Papen, 
‘Mothers must exhaust themselves in order to give life to children. 
Fathers must fight on the battle-field in order to secure the future 
for tlieir sons.’ The declaration of the Women’s Order of the Red 
Swastika claimed: ‘ Fhere is no higher or finer privilege for a woman 
than that of sending her children to war’. According to Hitler, who 
was a confirmed bachelor until shortly before his death, Tn the 
education of women emphasis must be laid primarily on physical 
development. Only afterwards must consideration be given to 
spiritual values and lastly to mental development. Motherhood is 
undeniably the aim of feminine education’. 

Some Nazi writers openly advocated sex immorality if it would 
result in the multiplication of thorough-bred Nordic children. Thus 
Dr. Willibald Hentschel wrote : ‘Round up a thousand German 
girls of the purest slock. Isolate them in a camp. Then let them be 
joined by a hundred German men equally of purest stock. If a 
lumdred such camps were set up, you would have a hundred 
thousand thorough-bred children at one stroke.’ 

'Fhe Nazi State encouraged large families by its taxation policy 
and in a score of other ways. It looked upon birth control as a sin 
against the nation and it regarded the home as the natural place for 
women. This latter belief was later relaxed on account of the 
exigencies of war. 

In all of this there, is no doubt a high type of‘idealism*, but it 
is directed along wrong channels. There is no humanity or fellow- 
feeling for outsiders I'lic Nazi theory of the State, as well as of 
Society, places great emphasis on leadership, discipline, authority, 
unity, and even rigid uniformity. Nazism is a sworn enemy of 
individualism, liberalism, pacifism, internationalism, socialism and 
communism. It condemns liberalism as too easy-going and charac¬ 
terizes it as a luxury which a struggling people like the Germans 
can ill afford. It frowns upon the Marxist class struggle as being 
destructive of the spiritual unity of a nation. It looks upon inter¬ 
national peaee as a coward’s dream. In the words of Herr Buch 
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(1937) : ‘Whoever wishes to play a leading part in Germany can no 
longer belong to any group which in any way has internationalities.’ 

When we turn from the political to the economic theory of the 
Nazis, we find the same emphasis on national unity and solidarity. 
General welfare is placed above private interest', .iiul a policy ol 
autarchy aiming at the economic self-snltioiency of Germany was 
systematically followed. Both undiluted capitalism and socialism 
are rejected because they divide the people into warring camps. The 
capitalist as well as the labourer is controlled in the name of the 
State and for the sake of the people, and there was in Germany no 
separate organization for employers and employees as was in 
Corporate Italy, because Nazism denies the existence of any conllici 
of interest between capital and labour. Both employers and employ¬ 
ees were induced to join the Labour Front, which was closed to Non- 
Aryans. Big industries were allowed to continue but were rigidly 
controlled by the State. No money was allowed to be taken out ol 
the Reich. Fresh capital could be obtained only with the approval ol 
the State. The Reich Chamber of Economics, working under the 
Minister of Economics, controlled industry, commerce, banks, 
insurance, public utilities, and handicrafts without disallowing 
private enterprise. After 1933, the German Government exercised 
complete control over the banking system of the country. Govern¬ 
ment permission was to be secured for the import and export oi 
goods. Strikes and lockouts were forbidden. ‘Courts of Labour’were 
set up for trying offences which were considered a breach of ‘.social 
honour’, i. e. against the self-rcspect of labourers. Wages and prices 
were fixed. Hitler believed in giving the small man a chance. The 
whole economic structure, like the |K>litical, was built on the leader¬ 
ship principle and was patterned after the army. The rights ol 
private property and individual initiative were subjected to greater 
restrictions in Nazi Germany than in Fascist Italy. 

In relieving unemployment, the rearmament programme ol 
Germany, coupled with public works programmes including housing 
highway construction and land reclamation, played a notable part. 
Young men under 25 in some cases were replaced by older people. 
Women were displaced from industries in order to give place to men. 
Families were encouraged to engage extra domestic servants by 
granting them a special income-tax allowance. 

In order to conserve their food resources for war purposes, many 
articles of food were severely rationed. *Guns for butter’ was the 
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slogan of the country. Outlining the Nazi policy in 1935 Goering 
said: ‘We had to make up our minds whether we would use our foreign 
exchange for metals or for other things. We could either buy butter 
and surrender our freedom or we could seek to win our freedom and 
give up butter. We have decided in favour of the latter. The German 
people has demonstrated that it is ready to make great sacrifices 
for a great purpose’. ‘Eat National Socialist’! was a slogan issued 
by the Nazi Health Bureau in 1936. All of this goes to show that for 
many years the Gorman people were placed under a ‘perpetual war 
economy’. 

In the carrying out of the Nazi programme and the working out 
of the Nazi ilioory, the powerful personality of Hitler, ruthless organ¬ 
ization and vigorou.s propaganda played an unusual part. Though 
a matt of action, Hitler was also a dreamer and mystic. He looked 
upon himself as an instrument of world destiny. In order to keep 
himself fit for the service of his country he was abstemious in his 
habits, ate no meat and neither drank nor smoked. The same rigid 
discipline and single-minded devotion to the State and the people 
he demanded of his followers. He was the incarnation of an idea. 
By his savage oratory he exercised mass hypnotism. It was no wonder 
that the people of Germany elevated him to the level of a deity. In 
the words of a writer of that time : ‘He does not talk—he orates ; he 
does not discuss—he pronounces judgment; he does not walk—he 
strides’. It is likely that history will consider Hitler the most conspi¬ 
cuous madman of modern times. 

I'hc Nazis proved themselves to be powerful organizers and master 
propagandisi.s. There was no one in Germany who did not feel the 
iullucnccofthe Nazis at every turn. Children, young people, women, 
industrialists, and labourers were all organized into Nazi propagan¬ 
dists. Men like Goebbels, Goering, and Ley gave the word apd, in 
the twinkling of an eye, it was broadcast through the length and ■ 
breadth of the country. Hitler, who was a master of the art of propa¬ 
ganda, gave liis own prescription for successful propaganda in the 
pages of Mem Kanipf. ‘Effect on the broad masses, concentration on 
a few points, unremitting repetition of them, self-assured and self- 
con tident formulation of the text in the form of apodeictic assertions, 
the greatest perseverance in propagation and patience in awaiting 
result.’ Hitler laid down the maxim that the lower the intellectual 
level of propaganda the greater the number of people who will be 
embraced by it. Paraphra.sing it, Goebbels said : ‘Propaganda is the 
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art of simplification*. Writing on the gullibility of the Germans, Hitler 
said : *The German has no idea how much people must be misled to 
obtain the support of the masses.’ Piopaganda, he further said, had 
nothing to do with abstract truth. He expressed the view that ‘a bold 
life, if big enough, is likely to gain credence hy its \ ery bignes.s.’ 

The pulpit and school, thest.ige, cinciaaiid radu), the press, art, 
science and literature were all made to do .service to the Nazi cause. 
Nazi propagariila was introduced mio every subject at school. 
Arithmetic was made a matter of estimating tlie size and destructive 
force of bombs, and religion became worship of the I 'uehrer. When 
the child returned home from school for lunch the parents greeted 
him with ‘Hcil Hitler,' a phrase which the German used from 50 to 
150 times a day. Every man, woman, and child was required to 
belong to at least one Nazi organization. A Nazi school text-book 
which every German child was required to use contained the follow¬ 
ing precious sentiment: 

‘Our Leader, Adolf Hit'cr, 

We love you 
We pray for you 
We like to hear you 
We work for you, Heil’. 

3. Estimate oj Nazism: 

Nazism was the greatest menace of mankind m the lluriies and 
forties of the present century until it was thoroughly defeated m 1 y fa. 
Though defeated, it is still capable of resuscitation in new forms. It 
shows how ordinarily intelligent people can be led astray by constant 
appeal to their baser instincts and emotions. 

Nazism has the wit to make the maximum use of the grievance' 
of a war-weary people, to 6nd a scapegoat for all their ills, and to 
offer them specious remedies. It started as the last bulwark ol 
capitalism. Once m power, it acted independently of capitalists and 
proceeded to destroy capitalism. It used socialistic methods and 
socialistic institutions not to establish socialism and .social justice bui 
to build up a military state on a totalitarian basis. Economic cori.si- 
derations were subordinated to military expediency. A dictatorship 
was established on a broad popular base, and the leader came 
to be regarded as almost God on earth. Liberal traditions were swept 
aside with a few master strokes and people became hypnotized 
Brutality and violence came to be the order of the day. The greatcsi 
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war of ail times was let loose on earth, causing incalculable destruction 
for almost six years. The myth of race was so assiduously cultivated 
that the Jews came to be pictured as the very embodiment of evil. 
Nazism was in the words of Hallowell ‘the political manifestation of 
spiritual, intellectual, social and political anarchy*. 

The lessons to learn from the rapid rise and downfall of Nazism and 
Fascism are many. Man is still far from being a completely rational 
creature. Therefore, his blind passions and impulses need to be kept 
under proper control. If liberalism becomes weak-kneed and is afraid 
to protect the civic and political rights of its people, it throws the door 
open to Fascism. Democracy as a political constitution is of no avail 
unless it can daily be translated into economic and social justice and 
has behind ii an unshakable faith in God and an equally unshakable 
faith in human beings and their high destiny, not as a mass but as 
individuals. 

Irrationalism and militarism bring their own reaction sooner or 
later. Thought and reflection arc inimical to the fascist mentality 
which is a denial of reason. Militarism soon brings its own destruc¬ 
tion. They that take the sword perish with the sword. Racialism is 
a barbarism wliich the world cannot tolerate any longer with safety. 
Political and economic nationalism are fast becoming outmoded 
and, therefore, people need to orient themselves to the new concept 
of a world democracy and world citizenship. 

F<isci‘m Ui an AnliUuiis of Laski*s Political Philosophy: 

The exact antithesis of J.aski’s political theory may be found in 
luscism. The fascist conception of political dictatorship ma) be 
contrasted with Laski’s faith in parliamentary institutions and consti¬ 
tutional government. Similarly, the refusal of the fascists to alter the 
class relation of a capitalist society is indirect opposition to Laski’s 
demand for a redefinition of class relations on a socialist basis 
(SO : ISO). Aggressive militarism and imperialism of the fascist 
nation-state may be* regarded as the repudiation of Laski’s ideal of 
world peace and international co-operation through the agency of a 
world organization like the former League of Nations or the present 
United Nations Organization. Lastly, the Nazi policy ofa systema¬ 
tic suppression and persecution of the Jews had a penonal signifi¬ 
cance for Laski inasmuch as he himself was a Jew. It is not surpri¬ 
sing, therefore, that Laski should reserve his bitterest comments he 
ever made to be hurled against the fascist system (131 : 105). 
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Incoherence of Fascist Theory: 

It is not easy to describe the thcoietical assumptions ol’ I'ascism in 
a coherent way because it has no consistent philosophy of its own. 
The fascist theory is rather a i>eneralization ot the fascist practice. 
In fact, the fascist movement has preceded the fascist theory. It has 
been constructed partly as a justification of the strategy and tactics 
of the fascist moveineat anti partly as a repudiation of ihi* principles 
and policies of its political rivals.' 

Fascist Movements Born of.National Humilialion: 

Both in Italy and Germany, the fascist movements were born out 
of national humiliation and frustration. The aggressive nationalism 
of the fascists was an antidote to this aspect of national psychology. 
The economic crisis was ruining the middle class in both these coun¬ 
tries. The fascist theory of the corporate state based on the coopera¬ 
tion of all classes retaining the privileges of the upper and middle 
classes and guaranteeing full employment to the working-class 
created a powerful mass movement with the main support of the 
middle class but in which all other classes also participated. The 
fascists also exploited certain myths like the racial myth of the Nazis 
to consolidate their movement and attempted to put forward a 
pseudo-scientific explanation of such myths 

Need for Contradicting Rival I’olitical fheories: 

Besides this rationalization of the strategy and tactics of fascism, 
the fascist theory included certain assumptions which were accepted 
for no other reason but to contradict the theoretical assumptions of 
the political rivals of the fascist movement In the first place, its 
theory was built upon the negation of Marxism. Secondly, it was a 
repudiation of the assumptions of liberalism. 

Negation of Marxist Doctrines: 

As the Marxists were self-proclaimed materialists, the fascists 
became the believers in a form of ethical and political idealism 
Since communists and socialists advanced the theory of class war, 
the fascists rejected it as harmful for‘he nation and said that class 
conflicts are superseded in the corporate state. While the Marxists 

1. See Mussolini’s essay on "The Doctrine of Fascism” quoted byOaksiic 
"Social and Political Doctrines”, pp. 164-171). 
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desiced a radical change in the relations of production, the fasciits 
became conservative defenders of the Uatus quo in the economic 
sphere. If the Marxists believed in an international brotherhood of 
workers, the fas< ists denied the principle of international solidarity 
of the working-class by supporting an aggressive nationalism in their 
own countries ' 

l^' fiudialioii of I ibtral : 

b’ii.ally, the fascist theory co it.iiued a dogn atic repudiation (jf 
tile basic principles of liberalism. Fascism believed in the primacy of 
the stale over die individu.il and did not attach any significance to 
individual liljcrty. I’hc IVctaiom ol .speech and thought has no mean¬ 
ing in the l.iscis( state. I lie press, the cinema, the arts and sciences, 
literaimc and philosophv. and emieational institutions arc controlled 
by the, state 

No political jjaity but the fascist i.s tolerated in the state. All 
political opposition is ruthlessly suppre.ssed. The opponents of the 
fascist government are cither executed or tortured to death in the 
com entraiion camps. I'hc Nazis even considered the .systematic 
annihilation of the Jews .is a race as necessary lor the political safety 
ol iheir sys'cm. Llcctions and franchise became meaningless in such 
.1 totalitarian society. The representative institutions i f the liberal 
^talc arc muiil.i^cd and suppressed. Ail power is concentrated in a 
small parly caucus around the fascist dictator who receives the 
reverence of a demigod in his country.^ 

/ he Meanitiii of Fascism: 

In the opinion of (..aski, lascism is a couiilcr-rcvolutiouary move¬ 
ment of ihe capitalist »las.s to resolve the contradiction between the 
political deiiiocracy and an economic oligarchy by overthrowing the 
former in ilie interest of the latter, in its early phase of expansion, 
capitalism could work ihe democratic compromise by extending 
certain concessions to the working-class which it is unable to do now. 
“ The situation is wholly dilVercut’\ says Laski, “when capitalism is 
in a phase of contraction. The price of the concessions expected by 

1. the iippuMtioii ..l t.•M.isln to democracy, iibcrah^in, socialism and inter- 
iiatumalism h.is been ctc.irly cinphasi/cd b\ .Nfnssolmi lu bis cs'.av on “ The Doctime 
of Fascism*'. 

2 .Sec O.rksboit •. remarks about \a/isiu i.i ‘'Some .Notes on tiic Uocic mes of 

KafipJ", in no Slid an I I’oliti.'nl 1) uiri nes", pp. 203-203. 
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democracy tlien appears too high. The assumptions of capitalism 
then contradict the implications of domocracv. If the piuse of con¬ 
tradiction is prolonged, it becomes necessary eiihcr to abrogate the 
economic assumptions upon wbicli the society rests” Hi) ; 130). 

Fascism as an F/fort io Save Capitalism: 

The fascist movement is ati ellort to ^a^ e capitalism Ily abrogating 
the democratic proees. and instiiuiin .; a totalitarian dictatorship in 
its place. In its phase ol conlracii(»n, the c.tpiialist system leads to 
continuous decrease in wages, mass unemplovment, ami a deteriora¬ 
tion of the standards ofliving for the common people. The capitalists 
clamour for a rediued taxation of theii ptofitsanda withdrawal of the 
welfare activities of the state, ibis cannot be ell'ectivelv clone in a 
political democracy based on universal sullVage. Hence, the capita¬ 
list class encourages a lascist party to capture the state power on its 
behalf and carry out its desired programme {131 : 27). 

Alliante with CapilalislForces: 

The technique of fascism whether m opposition or in government 
may best be understood only in the ligiit ol its alliance with the 
capilalisl forces of the coumiumty. ‘‘By the abiogation ol democracy, 
in one form or another’', savs l.aski, ‘ it has entrusted unlimited 
political power to those who won and control the means of produc¬ 
tion. I ts methods have followed a fairlv unilorm pattern. All political 
parties which deny its purposes have been supprijsstd. 1 be free trade 
unions have gone, and with them, the right to stiike. Wages have 
been reduced either unilater.illy by the tnnployers, or with the 
approval of the state. I'hc right to fret criticism has been suppressed; 
and the power of the electorate to change its govermncni has been 
withdrawn” [50 : Lsl). 

Alliance with the MtlUarisb: 

Moreover, the fascist movement is built up and the fascist autho¬ 
rity is consolidated on liie basis of an understanding with tiic army 
leaders who are interested in the preservation of the vested interests. 
I’he fascist party also creates a private armed band ol its partisans 
to terrorize its political rivals into submission and seize power by a 
demonstration of force. It is only with the cooperation of its armed 
lorces that the fascist government is able to establish a totalitarian 
society. 
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(Control over the Church, Bureaucra y and the Mass Media : 

The so-called neutral character of the bureaucracy is entirely 
destroyed and it becomes completely subservient to the fascist party. 
I’he churches are compelled gloiify fascist ideals and remodel 
their dogmas in the light of the fascist ideology. The press, the 
wireless, the cinema, the literature, arts and sciences have to identify 
themselves with the objectives oi the fascist party and government 
{49 : 13). 

Stahilily oj the Fascist Jirgi'i.i : 

But the stability of the fascist regime and its capacity to preserve 
the capitalist struciun; depend solely on its success in maintaining 
the loyalty of the army generals. It can crush all internal opposition 
anti discontent so long as lhe.se generals remain loyal to the fascist 
leaders. The fascist concern for the popular or rational well-being is 
dismissed Ijy Laski as propaganda which has no substance behind it. 

Suppre sion of ! ia<le Unions and Wotking Class Parties: 

I.aski says that the policy of fascist state safeguards the right of 
profit making for the capitalist class. It is a capitalistic state without 
the liberal features of a bourgeois democracy. Hence, trade unions 
and political parties of the working class are suppressed though the 
fascists Justify this on the ground that such class organisations hinder 
popular or national well-being. Both Hitler and Mussolini pointed 
out the value of propaganda, however deceitful it might be, in the 
pursuit ol their political objectives and their struggle against ideo¬ 
logical adversaries. Neither the individual nor the class could have 
any claims against the state or nation. But the end of a fa.-cist state 
was quite compatible with proHt-making motive of the capitalist 
class. This class and the fascist ruling elite determined what consti¬ 
tuted the good of the nation. 

(.apitalistic jVaturc of Fascist State: 

When the profit-making motive is the basis of production in the 
fascist societies, it clearly demonstrates the essentially capitalistic 
character of the fascist state and government. Neither in Italy nor in 
Germany the fascist state attempted any alteration in the socio¬ 
economic structure of the community. Fhe class relati-^ns of the 
capitalist society were preserved and strengthened by the corporate 
state. The suppression of trade unions and political parties of the 
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working class deprived it of its capacity of resisting the domination 
of the capitalist class. This clearly shows the contrast belwrcn the 
social objectives of the Russian Revolution and the fascist counter¬ 
revolutions of Italy and Germany. 

Contrast w'tk the Dictatorship in Rtissia: 

In Russia the class relations were fundamentally altered and the 
dictatorship was exercised for the suppression of capitalism. The 
ownership of the means of production was transferred from private 
individuals to the community as a whole. In fascist regimes the 
means of production are privatcK owned and the woikcrs even lose 
theit right of advocating public ownership because of the loss of civil 
liberties. In a capitalist democracy the working class, at least, enjoys 
the right of criticizing the principles of distribution and the relations 
of prjduction and the rig’uf of forming trade unions and political 
parties. Under the iron heel of a fascist dictatorship, the working • 
class loses its right to question the <'Iass hierarchy of the corporate 
state aiv i the unjust distribution of wealth in the community. 

Fascim not Central litlwetn Labour and Capitol : 

Laski does not agree with the fascist argumeiU that the state 
acts as an agency of independent arbitration between labour and 
capital. He says that it is impossible for the fascist stale to act as an 
impartial or neutral body by virtue of its f^conomic assumptions. 
{47:11). ‘The fascist itate ’, he says, “must obey its fundamental 
postulates; and tlnse, by the fact that the private ownership of the 
means ofpr duciion is maintained, imply subordination of its habits 
to the motive of private proHt. It was the threat to private profit in 
the first year of his rej^tme which compelled Hitler to move to the 

right and abandm those policies which had a sociali.st emphasis. It 
was the threat to private prol.l, ;dso, which has made the Fascist 
stale in Italy acquiesce continually in tlic reduction of wages. Once 
capitalist postulates are assumed, that is lo say, the incidence ol state 

action must necessarily be biased ill favour of owners of capital, lo 

resort to <lifF* rcnt principles would be incompatible with the inherent 
nature of Fascism” {50 134). Thus I.aski concludes that the fascist 
government, like any other government in a capitalist .society, 
remains an executive committee of the class which dominates the 
sysiem of production. 
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Professor Gregory*s Argument: 

There are certain writers like Professor Gregory who ai^ue that 
it is wrong to identify fascism with capitalism in decline because the 
essence of fascism is its authoritarian character while the basis of 
capitalism is individual liberty and piivate enterprise.^ Professor 
Gregory also points out that the twenty-five points of the Nazi 
programme and the Gornmunist doctrine have many similarities 
but they have little in common with the theory of capitalist demo¬ 
cracy - Moreover, lie thinks that the rise of fascism docs not indicate 
the breakdown of capitalism because it succeeded only in those 
capitalist countries wlicre democracy had not taken hrm roots in the 
local soil, rhe post-war situation and certain other non-economic 
factors were more rcsponsiblcforthegrowth of fascism than economic 
difficultic's of the capitalist svstein. 

Deceptive Similarity Hetu een I'accism aud ^ ontmiiiiisnt : 

Laski, however, strongly disapproves Profi ssor Gregory’s inter¬ 
pretation of the rise of fascism, I lesays that .t^he resemblance between 
the fas ist atxl communist programmes is deceptive because the 
scjcialist part of the fascist programme is never meant to be translated 
into practice. It is true that the fascist state is authoritarian and it 
interferes in the economic affairs of the community to a very great 
extent. “Hut”, as he points out, “the character of that interference, 
both in Italy and Germany has been interference of capitalists in ilie 
interests of capitalist recovery” (50 : /5.?). 

lUisines^ Depir'sicn of 1929-33: 

Moreover, the intensilv of the business depression of 1929-33 
<‘learly dcmtuistratcd the inadequacy of the capitalist system in the 
world as a whole and expensed its inherent weakness. Fascism v^asa 
temporary but desperate effort of the capitalist cla.ss to prevent its 
final collapse, f.aski iuliniis that there are non-economic factors 
which also plaved their part in the rise of fascism but these factors in 
the absence of a world crisis of capitalism could not have produced 
fascism by themselves (131 : 113'^. 

I l.askurnii i/.cs ri.)fcisoi Crr}>iii>‘.s interpriiaticn offa^ciou because liis \icw 
rcpiTbciU'. iiu* outlook of all libnai aiui-.\lai\i>i crilKiof faMi-an like Piofcssor 
t'.iiliii, IVofoiOi .\ta\c\ and othc's. 

2. Tot the t\veni)-ltve piiiiuple^ of tlu Xa/i prcgiainnic see (takshott’s ‘-Social 
and I’olitii al nortrinrs", pp IDn-lOl 
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Totalitarianism and Aggressive Imperialism: 

While the economic content of fascism is capitalistic, its political 
creed is a combination of totalitariai. dictatorship inside the country 
and aggressive imperialism outside. Intcrnallv, the fascist party is 
completely identified wi*h the .-.tale and so it control!; and regulates 
all spheres of national Hfi on behalf of the ? tc. ft cmharK-s upon a 
policy of intensive jearniaincot and iMluarizadon of the country. 
The war effort> of the fascist regime provide employment to the 
unemployed which solves an itnportant prohhui created by the 
capitalist crisis (IJI ; <)>}. The loialitarian cunirol of industry and 
labour enables the fascist government to exploit the prodiulivc 
potentialities of the indmirial machine at a full Icvc'although the 
character of i)rr)ilucii<ni uu'geis to he ai hie'ed is largely military in 
charaett r. 

I'asciA Dii t ilo) as Xfo'hiarelh's Prtnre: 

Laski regards the fascist dictator as Maehiavelli’s Prin<e \n action 
{50 : 197), “ To continue in office’*, says ha^ki, “he mu.st destroy the 
possibility that any constitutional proredtire m ly throw him out of 
office; hence he must be a despot ol’unlitnitcd authority and unlintit- 
ed tenure, but imlimitc<l despotism can only impose itself by fear; 
hence the rule of law must go, to be replaced by that of tenor , 

His principles of action, foi this end, are essentially two in numlur. 
The first is the exploitation of national sentiment; he redresses real 
grievances, lie discovers imaginaiy ones for which he can demand an 
accounting. But to do this, outc more, he must be armed. To arm 
himself m«’aiiS at cm c to rlomiuatc the cconomv of the nation and to 
minimize the lisk attendant upon the rcdre.ss of grievances which 
imply a thre at to other si.ites" i /.?/ . 95). 

Fasti\m Leads lo War : 

This shows t lat the aggiessive foreign policy of the fascist si.ttc is 
a ncccssai V corollary of the internal rulcol terror. It is not stirpn-)- 
ing, therefore that the fascist jmlicies an* b<miid ultimaieK to Iniiig 
about the catastrophe of an international war. Fascism is a denial of 
the ruieof law in international relations and believes in the prim iple 
that might create rights, rhisis evident from the policies adoptcrl 
by Itlay, Germany and Japan during iheyears preceding the Snond 
World War. 
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Fascism has No Philosophy: 

Finally, Laski thinks that it is futile to search for a philosophy of 
fascism which is nothing more than an incoherent jumble of oppor¬ 
tunistic generalizations. “Much effort has been expanded”, he says, 
“to discover a philosophy of Fascism. It is a waste of effort. Fascism 
is power built upon terror and organized and maintained by the fear 
of terror and the hopes to which conquest gives rise. It is the dis¬ 
ciplining of society for a state of war in whieh martial law is perma¬ 
nent because the nation is forced to spend any brief period of peace 
in the preparation r<;r war. It suivives in peace by the intensity of 
the terror it imposes; it surv ive? in war just to the degree that it is 
successful in war” (/.?/ : 96). 

Use nf Violet!.e fn Undermine Reason: 

This clearly implies that fascism is a systematic use of force and 
violence to undermine the rule of reason in society. “All the fustian 
of doctrine, its exponents have presented us with”, he points out, 
“reveal themselves, on examination, as propaganda expedients which 
have no meaning except (heir power to bolster up the particular 
regime. The doctrine of Nordic superiority works in Germany; the 
doctrine of the Latin genius works in Italy. Anti-semitism is the 
historic weapon of every ruler who needs an enemy to exploit and 
property to distribute; and it is always popular with the illiterate 
masses in a period of economic strain. The insistence on the “mani¬ 
fest destiny” of the nation, whether Germany or Italy, is, at bottom, 
simply the search for new sources of wealth to be exploited as a 
means of maintaining acquie.scencc in the regime. Conque.st means 
posts, investmonts, a market to be politically controlled The attack 
on the ilernocratic principle ne<:es.sarily follows from the need of (he 
leader to justify his own exercise of absoluie power. If \ constitutive 
principle in Taseism exists at all, it is simply and solely the principle 
that power is the sole good and that values attach only to tho.se 
expedients which sust.un and enlarge it” (/.?/ : 97). 

l)t’<nal of the Libe' il Faith in Ciovetnment by Dveussion : 

Thus fiscisjii is a total deni.d of the liberal faith in the rationality 
of man and the possibilityof government by discussion. As the fascist 
himself accepts the irrational basis of his ideology, it is not necessary 
to refute it on rational grounds. Laski’s answer to fascism comists in 
three things First, he considers those steps which should have been 
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taken to prevent the rise of fascisni. Secondly, he urges that tlie only 
practical answer to fascism is to o\crthrow it by force. I hirdly, he 
considers the probable alternative> to fascism, when it has l)ceu over¬ 
thrown, and their relative efficaev lo prevent a rc-occurrcnrc of 
fascim in those countries. 

The Alternative to Fascism: 

Before considering Laski’s answer to (he fascist challenge, it is 
necessary to emphasize that he does not regard fascism as an ideolo¬ 
gical system comparable to the ideologies of liberalism, socialism or 
communism As Laski points out, ‘•f'ascisni, in any of its forms, is at 
bottom a doctrineless nihilism; the attempt lo prttviclc it with a 
philo.sophic basis is the usual aiteinpi of scholars to explain, or to 
provide a pedigree for, something altogether remote from serious 
influence upon its fonmics’* {J3I ; 107 . 

The So-called Intellectual Roots of Fascism: 

There are many wiiters, who have tried to discover the philoso¬ 
phical basis of fatcisni, in the doctrines of such diverse philosophers 
as Hegel, Nietzche, Schopenhauer, Bergson and Pareto.' Elforts 
have been made l)y learned men”, Laski sarcastically remarks,‘’to 
find the roots of this outlook in the metaphysics of famous philoso¬ 
phers One tells us that it comes from Kant; another blames its evil 
upon the fierce r)aiionalism of Fichte; a third tells us that it is Hegel 
who introduced this servile worship of the state-power; yet another 
insists that the poison of Nietzsche’s superman is, as it were, by in¬ 
heritance in the veins of every German. Orv\c arc hidden to note 
the influence of Sor<fl's confused mixture of Puritanism and Marx 
upon the mind of Musiolini, there, we arc told, in the voluminous 
speculalion.s of Pareto, are the true sources of I talian Fa.scism. Others 
explore the philosophy ol the (iernian historians; it is Treit.schke <1 
Von Sybcl, Mommsen with his Caesar-worship or Droysen, who 
beget this drearl temper.”* 


1. See Professor Maxey's icinarks about fascism and nazism in his “Political 
Philosophies”, Ghajrter.s \XM and XXXII, pp. OSh-HGt, See al.so Professor 
Sabine’s analysis of fascism in hU ' 11 is tor y of Pol I hcory”, Chap. XXXIpp. 
747-775. 

2. Laski: “Reflection!, on the Revolution of 0\ir Time”, Chapter III, p. 107. 
At another place, Laski sas s, ‘-Fascism, when closely examined, proves to he noth¬ 
ing more than an ill-assorted rag-bag in which all kinds of remnants from the most 
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Thus Laski concludes that fascism has no philosophical back¬ 
ground or doctrinal coherence. It is, at best, an opportunistic collec¬ 
tion of often conflicting ideas and there is a great divergence between 
its programme in opposition and its practice as government. 

Danger of Fascism Inherent in Capitalist Democracy'. 

Every capitalist society in its period of contraction runs the danger 
of succumbing to fascism. The rise of fascism can be prevented only 
by the transformation of tlie capitalist democracy into .socialist demo¬ 
cracy. I’h** capitalist parties of the liberal democracy cannot provide 
any ( Ifectivc resistance to fascism because they are paralysed by 
their partial sympathy for the movement and its objectives. They 
even collaborate with the fascists and connive for their success on 
account ol ilicii fear ofsorialism. 

Socialist Parties as Opponents of Fascism: 

The most serious opponents of fascism are the socialist parties 
\vhich stand for a icdcfinition of class relations in a capitalist demo¬ 
cracy. 'I’lie fascist.', must paralyse and destroy the socialist movement 
of their country befo' C they can hope to achieve victory. This is done 
by incorporating a semi-socialist programme as a part of the fascist 
programme vvlii. h contains liberal promises of relief and betterment 
lo all cla-sscs m society without nothing the fact that the interests of 
one class clash with tho.se of another. In Italy, the fascists before 
their coming to power agitated for abolition of the monarchy, ex- 
p.'-oi)riation of church property and war-proHts, nationalization of 
banks and certain key-industries, and abolition of land-lordism and 
ilisiributioii of land lo the tillers. 

Semi~Sociali.st Slogans ofFusci'^t^ are Deceptive: 

The twcnly-flvc points of Hitler propo.sed abolition of incomes 
unearned by work and emancipation from the slavery of interest 
charges, nationali/aiion of all busines.scombit»es, confiscation ofwar- 
piofits, cxpiopriaiiou of land for rommunal purposes without com¬ 
pensation, and reorganization of industries on the principle of profit- 
sharing between labour and capital. Both the Nazi and Fascist 
pa; ties advanced these semi-socialist slogans with the object of break- 


diverse philosophies seek, as best they may, to find a place'’. (“1 he State in Theory 
.Ml. I Pinnirr", Chapter II. pp 191-94.). 
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mg the &nti~rsscist solid&rity of the working-clsiss snd winning the 
support of a section of the workers {50: 194). 

Disunity of Socialist Parties Helps Fascism : 

• The socialist parties could not provide an effective resistance to 
the fascists on account of tw<. important reasons. Laski says that the 
most important factor in this respect was di^'I^io.^ in the ranks of the 
working-class itself which was created mainly by the emergence of 
the communist parties as separate and independent organizations 
outside the socialist front. He wants that the communist parties 
should have functioned as part of a broad coalition of socialist parties 
and only then they could ha\e met the fascist challenge with success. 
He thinks that the Communist policy of regarding ‘Social Demo* 
cracy’ as a moderate wing of fascism was w'rong and fatal to the unity 
and solidarity of the working-elass.’ 

Premature Comniunisl Threats of Armed Revolution’. 

The Communists w'anted to destroy the influence of the Social 
Democratic leaders over the working-class and win it over for their 
revolutionary cause. But a larger section of the workers remained 
loyal to their socialist leaders and refused to cooperate with the Com¬ 
munists in their programme of revolution. The Communists, he 
alleges, not only disunited the working-class, they also sprcatl panic 
in the circles of the ruling class by a premature threat of an armed 
revolution. This threat of an aimed revolution by the communists 
was largely responsible for the creation of a counter-revolutionary 
force in the form of a fascist p.arly. I.a.ski, therefore, .suggests that the 
problem of fascism could not have arisen if the Communists had 
refrained from advan< ing their premature tl reat of an insurrection 
and cooperated with the Sot ial Democrats in achieving the rtimmon 
goal of socialism.. 

Failure of the Social-Democrats in Power : 

But as an impartial observer. Laski admits that certain policies 
of the Social Democrats were also wrong and contributed to the 
success of fascism. When the Social Democrats came to power in 
Germany, they refused to transform the socio-economic structure on 

1. For the Gommuni*t c^pl.^nation of ‘Social Democracy” as the moderate 
wing of fascism, see the remarks of Ralph Fox in his '‘Communism and a Changing 
Civilization”, Chapter VI, pp 1D -124. 
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socialist lines. They did not care to remove disloyal elements from 
the army and the bureaucracy. They did not nationalize the key- 
industries and refused to suppress the feudal privileges in land owner¬ 
ship. They allowed the Nazi party to grow and develop its influence 
to dangerous proportions under a cover of legality. They did not 
join the Communists evetiin their anti-fascist resistance and acquiesc- 
«;d in the unconstitutional dismissal of a Social Democratic govern¬ 
ment of Prussia without any effective protest, which is apparent 
from rejection of the Communist call for a general strike by the Social 
Democratic leaders (/.?/ : 90), 

‘ The Russian Revolution”, says Laski, “is an example of the full 
use of favourable circumstances by men who had steeled themselves 
to the task of grasping their opportunity when it occurred; the 
(icrniaii In volution is the history of a missed opportunity. For 
while til • Social Democrats willed the creation of a socialist state, 
when the staU' power fell into their hands they were not prepared to 
adopt it to socialist purposes. They left the main instruments of 
politkal authority in the hands of their opponents; effectively, the 
counter-revolution in (Jermany was in being from the day when the 
old regime was overthrown” {50 : 294). 

(Fumt of the Workhft Clais Parlies Against Fascism 

riuis I .aski conciucics that the success of the Nazi counter-revolu¬ 
tion in Germany was ensured by the hesitating and vacillating 
policies ot lire Social Democrats who failed to bring about the 
socialist transform iiion of the German economy and society. The 
only effective way to check the rise of fascism is to destroy the class 
which begets it ft implies the necessity of a united front of the 
working class parties againt fascism and for defending democracy at 
all cost If the represcntati%cs of the working class are able to seize 
the power of the state, they must use this opportunity to transform 
the capitalist s\ stein l>y a rapid introduction of socialist measures. 
Moreover, a social'st government must not extend its proteefon to 
fascist organizations which should be banned and effectively suppres¬ 
sed before they gather strength. 

Fascism as a Menace to Civilization -. 

But the contAiporary history ofGermany and Italy shows that 
the steps which were necessary to check the rise of fascism in those 
countries could not be taken. Fascism was victorious in both these 
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countries owing to the weakness and vacillating policies of its oppo¬ 
nents. The triumph of fascism was not only a calamity to those 
nations where it succeeded, but it was, in fact, a menace to human 
civilization. The destruction of fascism, says Laski, was a question 
of survival of the human civilization.* “I'm* in any civili/.eil com¬ 
munity of nations”, he says, “the necessity -if its dt;.truction is axio¬ 
matic. A system which annihilates all values save that of pov\t r, and 
is prepared, without repining, to use wai as the natural instrument 
of national policy, must either be destroyed or enslave mankind. 
There is no middle term between these alternatives’' (/.''/ : 97). 

Laski believes that civilized conduct depends upon tw o things In 
the first place, individuals must learn to subordinate themselves to 
the sovereign power of reason. Secondly, all organised groups in 
society must conduct themselves within a framework of “settled legal 
principles”. German and Italian fascists denied both the supremacy 
of reason in the life of individuals as well as the principle of legality 
in the life of communities and nations. By these denials, fascism 
automatically became the acknowledged enemy of human civihsa- 
tion. The triumph of the fascist doctrine symbolized the victory ol' 
bestiality in man’s nature over its humanist sublimation. 

Laski. it is evident, cannot accept any compromise with fascism. 
As it recognizes no other argument than that of force, it must be 
destroyed either by an internal revolution or by an armed interven¬ 
tion from outside. The fascist regime, as Laski says, is essentially a 
government ofgangsters and outlaws, who depend for tlu ii sur\ival 
on a perpetual civil war within and a permanent international 
conflict outside. The only answer to this warlike ideology is to 
crush it by its own weapon and overthrow it on the battle-field. 

Conservative Parlies Sympathetic to Fascism: 

In capitalist democracies, the conservative sections did not recog¬ 
nize the nature of the fascist menace. At certain occasions, the 
conservative leaders of these countries openly expressed their sympa¬ 
thy for the aims of fascism while disapproving its method,-*, 'Ihis 
sympathetif attitude was evident from the policy of appeasement, 
which the capitalist democracies adopted in their diplomacy with the 
fascist dictators. The Soviet Union was the only country to recogidze 


1. Sec Laski’s remark* in his essay I'll “llie S rategy of Kiccdom’' in wi-.ich he 
regards fascism as a negation of civilization. 
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the true character of fhe fatcist regime and to oppose the policy of 
appeasement. The Soviet government advocated a policy of collec¬ 
tive security and alliance with the capitalist democracies against 
lascism. This policy was not accepted by the appeasers in capitalist 
democracies. 

Siviet Opposition to Fasiism: 

Laski thinks that ihe Soviet policy was the only correct answer to 
the fascist challenge to world peace. The conservative leaders of the 
capitalist countries \\ere motivated by a greater hatred towards com¬ 
munism and were misled by the anti-communist statements of the 
fascist leaders. The conclusion of the Nazi-Soviet non-agg;'ession 
pact was the natural outcome of the policy of appeasement pursued 
by the capitalist democracies. Ultimately, the fascist powers were 
defeated on the battlefield by a world coalition of nations in which 
the Soviet Union also played an important role. 

How Rf\uri>i'nct of Fasiism to be ('.kecked^ 

When I'ascism has been defeated on the battlefield, it is perti¬ 
nent to ask what steps should be taken to prevent its resurgence in 
th«^ modern world. The annihilation of this warlike ideology has 
cost too much both in man and materials and humanity cannot 
alTord a repetition of this colossal effort. Laski is clear on this point 
when he thinks that a revival of capitalist democracy cannot remove 
this danger. I'hc rclaiions of production in a capitalist society are no 
longer in conformity with the forces of production. I f the post-war 
reconstruction is again planned on a capitalist basis, the impending 
catastrophe would be certain. Laski does not believe that a capitalist 
federation of Kurope or a capitalistic .Anglo-American Union is a 
successful guarantee of world peace. 

I he I- j\.0. Unable to Guar ante- World Peace: 

Kven a world organization on the pattern of the League of 
Nations or the present U. N. O. cannot provide any security for 
mankind against the recurrence of war and fascism unless the capita¬ 
list system of production is replaced by a socialist system. The post¬ 
war events both before and after Laski’s death have demonstra¬ 
ted the validity of his conclusions. The replacement of the fascist 
regimes in Italy, West Germany and Japan by the regimes of capita¬ 
list democracy has not solved any probleqii and we again see these 
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peoples drifting towards rearmament and war. As Laski had 
foreseen, the capitalist government of the United States has assumed 
the leadership of the counter-revolutionary forces of the world.' 

'Communist System as a l esser Evil than Fascism: 

But capitalism has been overthrown from a laige part of the 
world on account of direct intervention oI the Soviet Union in the 
affairs of Eastern Europe and because the (Iniucse Communists were 
able to defeat their own reactionaries in a civil war. l or Laski the 
substitution of a Communist dictatorship for a fascist regime is only 
a replacement of the greater evil by a lesser evil (/J7 : 154-68). He 
thought that the Soviet system of government would become demo¬ 
cratized after the war and perhaps the cooperation between the 
socialists and Communists of Western lairope would bring about a 
peaceful transformation of the capitalist system into a socialist society 
in those countries. 

Failure of the European Socialists to liedejine Class Relations'. 

But the cooperation between the European socialists and Com¬ 
munists was short-lived and the changes expected by Laski in the 
Soviet regime did not occur {127 : 227-233). The socialists of Europe, 
after their rupture with the Communists, completely identified 
themselves with the foreign policy of the United States and joined 
the Americans in their cold war against Russia. Like the Social 
Democrats of the pre-war Germany, the European socialists have 
failed to bring about that redefinition of class relations, which Laski 
desired and regarded as indispensable for a decisive defeat ol the 
coun ter- re vol u ti on. “ 

Reannam.ut and Fasrum Inherent tn Capitalist System : 

It has also changed the entire perspective of the struggle between 
the European revolution and counter-revolution. The Ckmimunists 

1. Laski: “ Tlic Ameiican l>;mocrac>'’. Chapter XI, pp. 301-51/. As he says, 
“Tlie Russian way of life, moreovei, seeks as clearlv to prevent cMernal cevtnomit 
exploitation as the Amrrican way of life inherently drives its businiess leadeis at onr e 
to seek for that exploitation and to regard its critio as dangerous stumbling blocks 
in the way of the fulfilment of Ainerica’.s ‘‘manifest destiny”. 'Iherc is, to put ii 
shortly, a grave contradiction between the objective purpose of the United Nation.^ 
and the impersonal drive of economic forces in America”, (p. 316). 

2. For Laski’s proposals in this respect, see his "Rellections on the Revolui on oi 
Out Time”, Chapter VII, 278-304. 
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and socialists, instead of cooperating in a common endeavour, are 
again dissipating their energies in mutual bickerings and thus 
strengthening the forces of counter-revolution in their countries, 
riie post-war progressive regimes were gradually replaced by reactio¬ 
nary administrations in all capitalist countries and rearmament and 
neo-fascism again threatened the peace of the world.^ The defeat of 
fascism on the battlefield did not mean the end of fascism as an 
ideology, which is bound to recur in one form or the other until the 
final collapse of the capitalist system is brought aOout at least in the 
major capitalist couniric.s. 


1. I'or coiiuncnUs .iboui the poM-war An^lo-Vmeiicau jHilicy in the 

MiiUHeEast, Grrece, Italy, G« rmanyand Japan, scchU “Dilemina of Our Times”. 
Chapters II, X and XIV'. 
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1EIE UNM KI) NA'l l( \S 

IA7HEN THE world vvas pluii'-cd inui a colossal wai in 1939, 

’ ’ primarily as a result oF the aiubilions of I lit hr, Mussolini, and 
the war lords of Japan, the first thought of the allies who fought 
them was to win the war. 

As the war advanced the alius who were lighting the Axis 
powers (Germany, Italy, and Japan) c.itnc to be called the United 
Nations, 'rhe phrase was a coinage of Roosevelt. It was out of 
deference to his memory that after his death the organization came 
to be called the United Nations Organization: and now' simply the 
United Nations. 

Without waiting for the war to be over the allied statesmen got 
busy with the organizati^m of the United Nations when the war was 
on. There vvas general disillusionment with regaid to the League ol 
Nations. Yet they found that the structure of the League was in ihf 
main .satisfactory. Therefore, on that structure they began to build 
the new organization. 

J’he Conference which laid down the IVaiiiework of the U N. was 
held at Dumbarton Oaks, a private mansion in Washington D. C., in 
October, 1944. The proposals made at this Conference aimed at the 
creation of a General Assembly, a .Security Council of eleven mem¬ 
bers, an Economic and Social Council, an International Court of 
Justice, and a permanent Secretariat. The (question of an Interna¬ 
tional Police Force also was considered. 

A serious gap left by this conference was the voting procedure in 
the Security Council. This question was solved at the Yalta Confer¬ 
ence which was attended by Stalin, Roosevelt, and Churchill 
besides settling this question, they proposed a conference of all the 
nations fighting the Axis powers to be held in San Francisco in April 
1945. 

The Conference was attended by fifty nations and these became 
the original members of the United Nations. On October 24, 1945 
when the signatory states ratified the Charter and deposited their 
(649) 
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notification to this effect with the U. S. State Department the U. N. 
came into existence. Since then October 24 has been observed as the 
United Nations Day. The first General Assembly of the U. N. met 
in the Central Hall, VVestmin.sicr, London. The League of Nations 
lormally ceased to function thereafter. 

The Charter consists of one hundred and eleven short articles. 
The Preamble to the Charter sets forth the basic aims of the U. N. It 
starts witli the significant word-s: “We, the Peoples of the United 
Nations”, instead of the words “The High Contracting Parties”, 
used by the CJovenant of the League of Nations signifying thereby 
that the U. N. speaks in the name of the peoples of the world. But 
too much ought not to be read into die verbal dilference, inasmuch 
as the members of the U. N. aiv still member States, sovereign and 
independent, 'riie U. N. does not call upon its members to surrender 
their .sovereignty any more than did the League of Nations. The 
U. N. is“a voluntary co-operation of sovereign states”. It is not a 
super-state 


PURi»OSES OF THI U. N. 

I’hc lour purpo'-es of the United Nations are : 

1. to maintain international peace and security; 

2. to develop friendiv relations among nations based on respect 
lor the e({ual rights and .self-determination of peoples; 

3. to co-op<-rat<- in solving internation.il problems of an economic, 
social, cultural, or humanitarian character, and in piomoting respect 
for human rights and fundamental freedoms for all; and 

4. to be a centre for hannoni/.ing tlie actions of nations in attain¬ 
ing the.se common end.s. 


PRI.VCIPLt'.S 

In fulfilment of these purposes, the United Nationsacts in accord- 
.uu'i' with the following principles: 

1. the Organisation is based on the principle, of the sovereign 
e(|uality of all its members; 

2. members are to fulfil in gtiod faith the obligations they have 
assumed under the C-h.arter; 

3. they are to settle their international disputes by peaceful 
means; 
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4. they are to refrain in their international relations from the 
threat or use of force in any manner inconsistent with the purposes of 
the United Nations; 

5. they are to give the Unitnl Nations every assistance in any 
action it takes in accordance with the Charter, and m refrain from 
giving assistance to any state agahist which the Organization is taking 
preventive or enforcement action; 

6. the United Nations is to ensure that iion-mcinbers act in 
accordance with these principles so far as is necessary for maintaining 
international peace and security; 

7. the Organization is not to intervene in matters which are 
essentially within the <loinestic jurhdiction of any slate. This pro¬ 
vision does not apply, hf)wever. when enforcement act ion is taken 
with respect to threats to peace, hrcaches of tlic peace, and acts of 
aggressioii. 

Membetship. The original number of members of the UN was fifty- 
one. Only ten were admitted up to 1955, berause the admission of new 
members became a matter of conHicl between the two power blocs. 
In 1955 as the result of a compromise between the two blocs sixteen 
new members were admitted all at one time by 'a package deal*. The 
number up to December 1972 was HI. Membership is "open to all 
peace-loving states”. Communist China became a member of the 
U.N.O. in 1971, Members must accept the obligations contained 
in the present Charter and be able and willing to carry out the 
obligations of membership. New raemljer;- arc ailmilted by a two- 
ihirds vote of the General As.sembly upon the recommeiidaiion of the 
Security Council where any of the ‘Big Five’ (Clhna, France, the 
United Kingdom, the U. .S. A. and the U S. S, R.) can exercise its 
veto power. During the short life-history of the UN many vetoes 
have been exercised by Soviet Russia a hundred times); and several 
of these have been exercised in this connection. The power has been 
so much abused that there is a general feeling that some way must be 
found out of the impasse. 

A member may be expelled for *‘p'‘'^sistent” violation of Charter 
principles. 

No specihe provision is made for the withdrawal of a member, as 
was the case in the League of Nations. But there is no intention of 
preventing a member from withdrawing because of exceptional 
circumstances. So far no member has withdrawn, although France 
and South Africa have staged walk-outs. 
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THE ORGANS OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
The General Assembly 

I’he General Assembly is the only onjan ol the U. N. on which ail 
ineiiibers are represented. J^ach member is entitled to five 
representatives exercising one vote among them. The Assembly 
mecL^ regularly oner; every year, commencing usually in September, 
Special sessions may be convoked at the request ol the Security 
Gouncil or oln majority of the member-; of the U, N. It is essentially 
a deliberative body, winch can only make recommendations. In the 
field of peace and security which is assigned almost exclusively to the 
Security Council, the Assembly cannot even make recommendations 
when the mailer is under consideration by the Security Council. 
Hni under the famous “United Action for Peace* Resolution (or 
Acheson Resolution; of bJv5(), if the Security Council fails to take 
action on any impoiTam matter, it may be taken up by the General 
Asscml)ly lor consideration and appropriate recommendation. 

One chief difference between the League Assembly and the 
(icncral Assembly is that the foimer could make decisions binding on 
the members, while the latter can only make recommendations; 
but even these carry consider.ible moral weight behind them. 

Voting procedure in the General Assembly is an advance upon 
the League procedure. While the League Assembly required a 
unanimous vote for decisions, i.e., of the members present and 
voting, decisions of the General Assembly on important questions 
arc made l)y a two-thirds vole of the members present and voting, 
rhc'^e questions include recommendations with respect to the main¬ 
tenance of international peace and security, the election of members 
of the Coiincil.s, the admussion of new memljers to the U. N., or the 
suspension and expulsion <'f members, questions relating to the 
operation of the Trusictsliip system, and budgetary questions. 
Decisions on other matters are taken by a simple majority vote of 
the memlicrs present and voting. Decisions in the committees of 
the General As.semhly aie taken by a majority of the members 
preNcat and voting. 

The General Assembly is given wide powers to initiate studies 
and make rcconiinendations to promote international co-operation 
in the political field and to encourage the progressive development 
of international law and its codification. It also has the power to 
conshler, “principles governing disarmament and the regulation of 
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armaments” and make recommendations. Under Article 14 it is 
authorized to “recommend measures for the peaceful adjustment 
of any situation, regardless of origin, which it deems likely to impair 
, the general welfare or friendly relati»ms among nations”. 

Under its organizational functions, the Assembly elects the non¬ 
permanent members of the Security Gouneil "^r two-year periods, 
the members of the Economic and Social Council and the elective 
members of the rntsteeship Council as .loainst the cx-'ifficio ones. It 
appoints the Secretarv-Oeueralof the U. M. upon the recommenda¬ 
tion of the Security Council. Votitig imlependently along with die 
Security Council, it elects the judges of the International Court f)f 
Justice. 

The General Assembly receives and considers reports from the 
other organs The annual report of tin; Secretary-tieneral is sub¬ 
mitted to it. It considers and approves the budget of the entire 
organization and apportions the expenses among the members, 

Under Articles 15 and 24, the Security Council is to make annual 
and special reports to the General Assembly. It is not made clear 
when these reports are to be submitted. The Security Council 
appears to retain considerable freedom of action. 

riie Assemljly is supposed to act through an Interim or a Little 
As.sembly in between sessions. It is represented by one representative 
from each member state. It is practically an elfcte bod\ becaiue of 
the stern opposition of Russia to it. 'rhelicncral Assembly functions 
through some very important standing committees such as the First 
Committee known as the Political and Security Committee and the 
Second Committee known as the Economic and Financial (V>m- 
mittce. 

Ejf'ctinencs \ of the General . I ^ u-mbly. Although the primary purpose 
of the .Assembly is “to consider, discuss, and make recommendations,” 
it is by no means an ineffective body Its moral authority has been 
increasing every day. 

The Security ' 'ouxeu. 

The Security Council deals almost exclusively with matters pertain¬ 
ing to the maintenance of international peare and security. In this 
sphere its powers are greater and more well-defined than tho.s( of the 
League Council. It has a fixed membership of fifteen (unlike the 
League Council), five being permanent members representing the 
“BigFive”. Non-perfhanent members arc elected for two-vear terms, 
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five members being elected each year. These members arc not imme¬ 
diately re-eligible. India has served one terra as a non-permanent 
member an*I she was electd a second time in 1972. In electing non¬ 
permanent members, two considerations are taken into account: (1) 
the contribution of members of the LJ. N. to the maintenance of inter¬ 
national peace and security and to the other purposes of the organi¬ 
zation; (2) equitable geographical distribution. These are only 
general exhortations 'vhich the ncneral Assembly may disregard, 
and this has really happened in more than one case, even as late 
as 1955. It has become an item in the two-power conflict. In practice 
one seal goes to one of the states of Latin America and another 
to one of the states in the Soviet bloc. In recent years one seat has 
been given to ,\sian countries, and one to African countries. 

There is provision for occ.tsional inerabers. These may be invited 
to represent member States which are not represented in the Council 
or non-member states when it is a matter which concerns them. They 
take part in the meetings of the (Anmcil, but have no vote. 

Each member ol the Council has one vote. The reason for having 
permanent members is that they are supposed to be the most impor¬ 
tant guarantors (jf security and a stable element in the family of 
nations. Change in the romposiiion of permanent members can be 
made only bv amending the Charter according to Articles 108 
and 109. 

I he presidency ol the Council rotates monthly among the mera- 
l)ers according to the English alphabetical order of their names. The 
(.onticil adopts il.s own rules of procedure and establishes such subsid¬ 
iary organs as it considers neccs.sary for the performance of its func¬ 
tion. The two .Statuliug Committees, made up of representatives of 
the fificeti members of the Council, are the committee of experts 
which deals with rtiles of procedure ami the committee on the admis¬ 
sion of new mcinbcr.>,. 

Pv Vrt.i Each of the perni.inciu members has the right of veto 
on all uibsianiivc finestions. Abstinence does not constitute a nega- 
'ive vote; nor does absence. This Litter point was decided in 19j0 
when Mr. [;ieoh Malik representing Russia abseiunl himself from 
the Council as a protest against the contimicd seating of the unrepre¬ 
sentative delegate from Nationalist China. When he later returned 
to the Sectirity Council and claimed that the action of the Council 
taken during his absence was invalid, the Council overruled him. A 
valid decision on all substantive que.sdons requires 10 votes, including 
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the votes of the permanent five. On procedural matters the affirma¬ 
tive votes of any 10 members arc sufficient. What is substantive and 
what is procedural is a substantive question. 

Pacific Settlement. When the pacific settlement of a dispu.e (Gh. 
VI) is under consideration by the Security Council the parties to ihe 
dispute must abstain from voting when the Council takes a decision. 
When preventive or enforcement action is to 1 ‘ taken by the Security 
Council the parties to the dispute nccfl not refrain frim voting. 

The Security Council is in permanent "cssinn. flic interval bet¬ 
ween meetings is not to exceed ftnirieon il.iys The Council is to be 
ready to meet as soon as there is a situation or dispute which threatens 
the maintenance of international peace and sccuritv. 

There are four ways in which aitc it ion may be called to any 
dispute or siiuatitni which may threaten international peace; (1) 
Under the Charter, as under the Covenant, members have the right 
to bring to the attention of the Security Coiim il or the General 
Assembly “any dispute or situation wiiieh might lead to international 
friction or give rise to a dispute” (2) riic Security Council, on its 
own i iltiiVlive, may investigate any sitn.uion or dispute in order to 
determine “whether its continnanee is likely to endanger the main¬ 
tenance of international peacy‘ and security” (Art. 31) (3) The 
General .\sscinbly may call the attention of the Security Council to 
situations which arc likely to cndatigcr intnnalional peace and 
security (.Art. 11, para 3) ( I) The Secretary-General may bring to 
the attention of the Se( iirity Council any matter whicli in his opinion 
may threaten the in.’.intcn.mce of international peace and security. 
From this last point it will he seen that the Secret.iry-Gcncral is not a 
mere glorified head clerk. He is endowed with considerable initiative. 

Under .Article 35 ^1) even a state which is not a metnber of the 
U N may bring any dispute to which it is a partj^ if it accepts in 
advance, for the pnrpo.sc s of the dispute, the obligations of pacific 
settlement provided in the present Charter. 

The obligation of mcinlicrs to refrain from war is absolute, except 
in cases of imernalional or collective self-defence (.Art. 51). .Any 
threat to the peace, breach of the peace, act of aggression of whatever 
nature is subject to preventive and enforcement action by the Sccuritv 
Council. The t ouncil may adopt several methods of pacific settle¬ 
ment : (1) Parties to a dispute may settle the matter by themselves 
through arbitration or judicial settlement, negotiation, enquiry, 
mediation, conciliation or re.sor» to regional agencies and arrange- 
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ments. (2) The Security Council may cali upon the parties to settle 
their dispute by such means when the parties fail to act and when the 
continuance of the dispute is “likely to endanger” peace and security. 
(3) The Security Council may at any stage of a dispute recommend 
appropriate procedures or methods of adjustment. But these are not 
legally binding on the parties, although they may have the greatest 
political and moral weight. Leg.al (former “justiciable”) disputes, 
however, aicas a rule to he referred to the International Court of 
Justice. From all of this it is clear lliat the procedure of pacific settle¬ 
ment is more Ilexible in the Charier than in the Covenant. 

Iinforci:mcnt .1- lion. (I) 'I'lieSecurity Council determines threat to 
peace, l)rcat:h oflhe peace, act of aggres.sion, etc., according to Article 
39. Once it has decided, it can take action immediately. The deci¬ 
sion i.s oti behalf of the entire U. N. Therefore, all members are 
bound to assist the Security Council in any manner that may be 
called for (Article 4dj. Decision is no longer left to the individual 
members of the organization. (2) The Security Cotincil can call 
for provisional measures as it deems necessary to prevent deteriora¬ 
tion of tlic situation. (3) Members of the U. N. are bound by the 
decisions of the Security Council both in the case of military and 
non-military sancliou.s. (1) The League of Nations had no armed 
forces at its disposal. Fhe Charter makes provision for advance 
planning eoncerning the application of armed forces. Under Article 
la members are. to “hold immediately available national air force 
contingents for eombiued international enforcement action”. The 
arrangement has been strengthened by the provision for the 
Collective Measures Committee contained in the (Jnited Action for 
I'eace Kesoluiion. The snag is that no mi!i»ary action is binding 
unless .dl the Big Five agree. 'I'lie U. can t.iko elfcetive preventive 
aiul cnforecmeiii .letion .igainst sm.dl powers, if ihc Big Five agree 
or at lea^l none ot them tlisagrees. 

The SeenviIS t'ouneil may i.ikc two lypcs (jf eiii'orcemenl 
action;—,!) .Mcasuri‘< uoi involving die use of armed forces — 
economic and diplomatic- complete or partial iiucrruption of 
economic rclaiious and of rail, se.a, air, postal, telegraphic, radio and 
other means of communication, anti the severance of diplomatic 
relations. Action l)y air, sea or land forces, including demonstra- 
lions, blockades, and other operations by air, .sea or land forces of the 
members of the U. N. I’he Council decides whether action is to be 
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taken by all members or by some; whether directly or through the 
appropriate international agencies to which they belong. 

Any state, whether a member or not, which finds itself confronted 
with special economic problems arising from the carrying out of 
enforcement measures directed by the Security Council, may consult 
the Council regarding a soludon of those problems. 

Regional Arrangements. At San Francisco the nations of the 
Western hemisphere insisted on the recognition of the validity of 
regional arrangements and agencies. The result of it was Article 52 
of the Charter which provides for a positive relation between regional 
agencies and the U. N. These agencies are to assist in the main¬ 
tenance of international peace and security. The arrangements or 
agencies and their activities are to be consistent with the purpose 
and principles of the United Nations. 

The major Western powers and their Eastern satellites claim that 
the NATO, SEATO, and the MEDO come within the purview of 
regional arrangements. The rest of the world does not believe it. As a 
matter of fact, these regional alliances which are primarily military 
and alleged to be defensive are one of the greatest threats to peace 
today. The Soviet-sponsored pact made up of several Communist 
countries in Europe is known as the Warsaw Pact. It is meant as a 
counterblast to the alliances sponsored by the Western powers. 

Domestic Matters. On domestic matters the provision of the 
Charter is broader than that contained in the League of Nations. 
According to Article 2, para 7, the U. N. is not ‘to intervene in 
matters which are essentially within the domestic jurisdiction of any 
State’ or to ‘require the members to submit such matters of settle¬ 
ment under the Charter.’ 

Otker Functions of the Security Council. To the Security Council 
belongs the supervision of trust areas classified as ‘strategic.* The 
permanent members of the Security Council are ifjso facto members of 
the Trusteeship Council. Voting simultaneously, but independently, 
the Security Council and the General Assembly elect the judges of 
the International Court of Justice. The Security Council makes 
annual and special reports to the General Assembly. It may request 
the assistance of the Economic and Social Council; also of the Trus¬ 
teeship Council with regard to strategic areas. It may ask the Inter¬ 
national Court of Justice for advisory opinion on any legal matter. 

Amendments to the Charter (Articles 108 & 109). Amendments 
can be made by the General Assembly or by a General Conference 
42 
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of members of the United Nations. Amendments adopted by a vote 
of two-thirds of the members of the General Assembly (not merely 
of those present and voting) need to be ratified by two-thirds of the 
member States, including all the permanent members of the Security 
Council, before they can take effect. 

A second way of amending the Charter is through a General 
Conference decided upon by a two-thirds vote of the General 
Assembly and a vote of any seven members of the Security Council. 
If such a conference is not held before the tenth annual session of the 
General Assembly, the proposal to call such a conference is automatic¬ 
ally placed on the agenda of the tenth session of the General 
Assembly*. The Conference is to be held if so decided by a majority 
vote of the General Assembly and by a vote of any seven members 
of the Security Council. 

1'iiE Economic and Social Council 

If the object of the Security Council is to free the world from fear, 
the object of this Council is to free it from want. As someone has aptly 
put it: “It is the silent twin of the talkative Security Council.” 
Article 55 of the Charter provides that the U. N. shall promote— 
(rt) “higher standards of living, full employment, and conditions 
of economic and social progress and development; 

(b) “solutions of international economic, social, health, and related 
problems ; and international cultural and educational co-operation ; 

(f) “universal respect for, and observance of, human rights and 
fundamental freedoms for all without distinction as to race, sex, lan¬ 
guage, and religion.” 

The last of these, (r), is an innovation, although the League did 
much to protect the rights of “national minorities” under special 
“minorities treaties”. Most of the League Commissions and Com¬ 
mittees were responsible to the Council; whereas the Economic and 
Social Council operates entirely under the authority of the General 
Assembly. 

On the organizational side, the Economic and Social Council 
consists of eighteen members elected for three-year terms by the 
General Assembly. Six are elected every year. Members may be 
re-elected immediately after their term is over. No provision is made 

I. Member Slates of the UN did not avail themselves of this provision when 
the first ten-year period was over in 1955. 
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for permanent members as in the Security Council nor for such 
factors as geographical diversity or the balancing of industrialized 
against underdeveloped regions, or of imperial powers against those 
without colonies. Yet in practice the Big Five have always been 
elected, and have literally become peruianent members of the 
Council. The principle of ‘geographic babnee of representation* 
also has found its way in actual practice. 

As in the General /\ssembly, all member nations have an equal 
position. Each member is allowed one representative and one vote. 
A simple majority can pass a resolution. It meets at least twice a 
year normally at the seat of the U. N. It may meet elsewhere if it so 
decides. It makes its own rules of procedure and elects its President 
and Vice-President. It can only make recommendations, and has no 
real “executive” power. 

The Council must invite any member state not a member of the 
Council to participate, but without a vote, in discussion of any 
matter of particular concern to that member. 

It may arrange for representatives of specialized agencies to 
participate without vote in discussions of the Council and its com¬ 
missions. It may also be represented at the deliberations of the 
specialized agencies. 

Further, it may arrange for observers from non-governmental 
organizations having consultative status to attend its meetings. 

Some special functions of the Economic and Social Council are : 

(1) It makes or initiates studies and reports on all matters within 
its concern—economic, social, cultural and educational, health and 
related matters. 

(2) It makes recommendations to the General Assembly or to the 
member governments or to the Specialized Agencies. 

(3) It submits draft conventions to the General Assembly which 
when adopted are sent to the member States for acceptance and 
implementation. 

(4) It sets up Commissions for the performance of its functions. 

(5) It calls international conferences on matters within its 
competence. 

Limited Nature of the Work of the Council: 

The Economic and Social Council does not attempt to deal witbf 
much less solve, the most urgent economic problems of the entire 
world. The limited nature of its work, as that of the U. N. as a 
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whole, is indicated by a statement of an American Secretary of State 
when he says: 

“An international organization could aid in the solution of 
economic and social problems but could not interfere with the 
functions and powers of sovereign states. It could not command 
performance by individual member nations: it should not reach into 
domestic affairs of members. Its tools and procedures arc those of 
study, discussion, report, and recommendation.” Intended originally 
to function within very narrow limits, the pressing economic and 
social problems of the world since 1945 have tended to widen the 
scope of the work of the Council. 

The Trusteeship Council 

Trust Territorifs and Non-Self-Governing Areas: 

Members of the UN administering non-self-governing territories, 
whether they are placed under the International Trusteeship 
System or not, agree to administer them in such a way as to promote 
to the utmost “the well-being of the inhabitants of those territories.” 
To this end they undertake: 

(1) To insure the political, economic, social and educational 
advancement of the inhabitants without in any way undermining 
their indigenous cultures; 

(2) To treat them justly and protect them against abuse; 

(3) To develop self-government and to assist the people in the 
progressive development of their own free political institutions; 

(4) To further international peace and security; 

(5) To promote constructive measures of development, to 
encourage research, and to co-operate with each other and with speci¬ 
alized international bodies so as to achieve the economic, social, 
and scientific advancement of the territories in question; and 

(6) To transmit regularly to the Secretary-General for the pur¬ 
pose of information, subject to such limitation as security and constitu¬ 
tional considerations may require, statistical and other technical in¬ 
formation relating to economic, social, and educational conditions in 
the Non-Sclf-Governing countries not under the Trusteeship system. 

The International Trusteeship System. This applies to territories 
placed under the system by individual agreements worked out 
between the U. N. and the state to which a trust territory is entrusted. 
The areas so administered arc known as trust territories. The system 
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does not apply to territories which have become members of the 
United Nations. 

The System has a fourfold aim: 

(1) To further international peace and security; 

(2) To promote the political, economic, social and educational 
advancement of the people and their profTicssive development to¬ 
wards self-government or independence; 

(3) To encourage respect for basic human rights and recognition 
of the interdependence of the peoples of the world; and 

(4) To insure the equal treatment of all member states of the 
U.N. and their nationals in social, economic, and commercial matters, 
and in the administration of justice so long as it is consistent with the 
attainment of the other objectives of the Trusteeship System. 

The Trusteeship Coumil 

is made up of: 

(1) Permanent members of the Security Council, which do not 
administer trust territories; 

(2) Member states which administer trust territories; 

(3) Other member states elected by the General Assembly to 
maintain equality of members between those which administer terri¬ 
tories and those which do not. The Council meets regularly twice a 
year and in such special sessions as are requested by a majority of its 
members. Decisions are made by a majority of the members present 
and voting. 

Functions and Powers of the Council : 

Under the authority of the General Assembly it carries out the 
functions of the UN with regard to trust territories which are not 
designated as “strategic”. The Security Council exercises the UN 
functions over the latter, with the assistance of the Trusteeship 
Council in political, economic, social, and educational matters. 

The Trusteeship Council considers reports by the Administering 
Authority; examines petitions in consultation with the Administering 
Authority; 

Provides for periodic visiting missions to Trust Territories at 
times agreed upon with the Administering Authority; takes other 
actions in conformity with the terms of the Trusteeship Agreements; 

Formulates a questionnaire on the political, economic, social, and 
educational advancement of the inhabitants of each Trust Territory, 
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on the basis of which the Administering Authorities submit annual 
reports on all Trust Territories for consideration by the Trusteeship 
Council. 


Specialized Agencies 

Article 57 of the Charter provides that the various specialized 
agencies, established by inter-governmental agreement and having 
wide international responsibilities, as defined in their basic instru¬ 
ments, in economic, social, cultural, educational, health, and related 
fields shall be brought into relationship with the United Nations in 
accordance with the provisions of Article 63. 

I’hc Economic and Social Council, subject to approval by the 
General Assembly, is the body which negotiates agreements with 
the agencies, defining the terms under which each of them is to be 
brought into relationship with the UN. The Council seeks to co¬ 
ordinate the activities of the specialized agencies through consulta¬ 
tions with them and through recommendations to the General 
Assembly and the members of the UN. 

The Specialised Agencies are: 

1. The International Labour Organization. 

2. I'he Food and Agriculture Organization. 

3. The United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization. 

4. The World Health Organization. 

5. The International Monetary Fund. 

6. The International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. 

7. I’he International Finance Corporation. 

8. The International Civil Aviation Organization. 

9. I’he Universal Postal Union. 

10. The International Telecommunications Union. 

11. The World Meteorological Organization. 

12. The International Maritime Consultative Organization. 

13. The International Trade Organization (General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade). 

The International Court of Justice 

In many respects this is a continuation of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice under the League of Nations. While the 
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Permanent Court was an ‘autonomous organ* of the League, the 
present court is a principal organ of the U.N. It functions in accord¬ 
ance with its Statute, which is based upon the Statute of the 
Permanent Court. 

All members of the U. N. have automatic access to the Court. 
Even non-members may use it on conditions recommended by the 
Security Council and approved by the General Assembly. Only 
nations can use the Court. 

A state cannot be dragged before the Court because a suit has 
been filed against it. The defendant state should agree to the trial. 
The Court has no compulsory jurisdiction over nations. Members 
of the U. N. are not obliged to take their cases before it. However, 
it is open to them to pledge beforehand when they sign a treaty 
that they will use the Court when dispute arises on the interpretation 
of the treaty. 

By signing the ‘optional clause’ nations may pledge themselves 
to use the Court for certain types of cases. This means all cases 
concerning: 

(a) ‘The meaning of treaty clauses. 

(b) ‘All matters concerned with the field of international law. 

(c) ‘The existence of any fact which, if established, would consti¬ 
tute a breach of international obligation. 

(d) ‘The nature or extent of the payment that must be made for 
breaking an international agreement or obligation.’ 

Out of a total membership of 64 states only 38 have opted for 
the compulsory jurisdiction of the Court even within the limited 
sphere of settlement of non-political disputes. 

The jurisdiction of the Court includes all cases which the parties 
concerned wish to refer to it as well as matters specifically provided 
for in the U. N. Charter in treaties or conventions in force. Inasmuch 
as the statute of the Court is based upon the Statute of the Perma¬ 
nent Court, stipulations in treaties or conventions to refer matters 
to the Permanent Court now refer to the International Court of 
Justice. Disputes between members of the U. N. need not always be 
referred to the International Court. They may be referred to other 
courts already in existence or to courts to be established in the future. 

A peculiar feature of the Court is that it shares with the Security 
Council the power of making decisions binding upon States. The 
binding decisions of the Court arc nevertheless rcvicwablc, under 
certain conditions, by the Security Council. Another feature u that 
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the Big Power conflict has to some extent found its way into the 
composition and working of the Court. 

Basis of the Courtis Decision. 

In deciding cases, the Court applies : 

(1) International conventions, whether general or particular; 

(2) International customs; 

(3) The general principles of law recognized by civilized nations; 

(4) Judicial decisions and the teachings of the most highly 
qualified publicists of the various nations. 

Where the parties concerned are agreeable, the Court may use 
the principles of justice and the general welfare of the nations 
involved. 

Decisions of the Court. According to the Charter of the U. N., 
every member agrees to abide by the decisions of the Court in any 
case to which it is a party. If one party is willing to carry out its 
obligations under a judgment delivered by the Court and the other 
party is unwilling, the former can bring up the matter to the notice 
of the Security Council which can adopt measures or make recom¬ 
mendations for the execution of the Court judgment. The Court 
may also indicate what provisional measures need to be undertaken 
in order to protect the rights of either party. Decisions of the Court 
bind only the parties concerned in respect of the case decided. The 
judgment of the Court is final. 

Advisory Opinions. When called upon to do so, the Court gives 
advisory opinion on legal questions. The General Assembly and 
the Security Council can make the request directly. Other organs 
of the U. N. and Specialized Agencies require the authorization 
of the General Assembly in dealing with legal questions which fall 
within the scope of their activities. 

The Secretariat 

The Secretary-General is appointed by the General Assembly 
on the recommendation of the Security Council and acts in that 
capacity at all meetings of the General Assembly, the Security 
Council, the Economic and Social Council, and the Trusteeship 
Council. He performs various duties in relation to the Security 
Council, the General Assembly, the summoning of special sessions 
of the General Assembly, the receiving of reports from countries 
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administering non-self-governing territories, the registration of 
treaties, and the election of judges to the Inicrnational Court of 
Justice. One of his special privileges is to bring to the notice of the 
Security Council any matter which in his opinion is a threat to the 
maintenance of internauonal peace and security. The Charter 
requires him to submit an annual report ‘u the General Assembly 
on the work of the organization. The first Secretary-General was 
appointed for a term of five years. He can be re-elected at the end of 
the period. Some time ago Russia made the preposterous suggestion 
that the Secretary-General’s work should be divided among three 
Secretaries, one representing the western powers, one the Soviet bloc, 
and a third the neutral or non-aligned powers. Fortunately, after 
the appointment of U Thant as Secretary-General, this suggestion 
known as Troika has been dropped, at least for the time being. 

The staff of the Secretariat is appointed by him under regulations 
established by the General Assembly. In making the appointments, 
the highest standard of efficiency, competence and 
integrity are to be considered ; also fair geographi- The Staff 
cal distribution is to be taken into account. Neither 
the Secretary-General nor the staff is to seek or receive instructions 
from any government or any other authority outside the organization. 
The members of the U. N. on their side undertake to respect the 
exclusively international character of the Secretary-General and his 
staff and not to influence them in the discharge of their responsibili¬ 
ties. This has not always been done in practice. A few years ago 
when anti-communist feelings were at their height, the U. S. A. used 
its influence with the U. N. and Secretary-General in removing some 
of the U. N. employees of U. S. nationality who were suspected of 
communist proclivities. 

Revision of the Charter 

Although several loopholes have been found in the Charter of the 
United Nations and the work of the Organization, there was no 
disposition to revise the Charter because of the veto power which 
was bound to be used by one or the other of the Big Five so long as 
the two-power conflict continued. Anyhow, from the academic 
point of view, certain lines may be indicated along which changes 
may be made in the future :— 

1. Restriction of the power of veto, particularly as regards the 
administration of new states. 
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2. A closer definition of‘Domestic Jurisdiction’ so that a country 
like the Union of South Africa cannot go on flouting the United 
Nations indefinitely on such a matter as the uncivilized and inhuman 
way of dealing with people of non-white races. 

3. Bringing of the entire colonial world under the Trusteeship 
System and the liquidating of colonialism according to a given 
time table. 

4. More attention to disarmament and effective steps being taken 
in the direction of an International Police or Peace Force and the 
proportionate reduction of national forces as the international force 
increases. 

5. A closer definition of Articles 51 and 52 so that geographically 
separate states cannot be brought together into a military alliance 
such as the NATO and SEATO. 

6. A closer definition of what constitutes the use of force for 
defensive purposes. 

7. Close restriction of the right of a nation to carry on experiments 
with the exploding of atomic and hydrogen bombs and other such 
deadly weapons. It is high time that a convention was established to 
the effect that no nation had a right to pollute the air or the waters 
of the seas. It must be regarded as a crime against humanity. 

8. Closer attention to the utilization of ‘atoms for peace’. 

9. An adequate machinery for the enforcement of human rights 
already provided in the form of a Declaration. 

10. The adoption of active steps for the creation of world citizen¬ 
ship and a limited world government. 

Operation^ 

III appraising the work of the United Nations, the wise thing to do is 
to avoid both cynicism and over-optimism. The cynic says that the 
U.N. should really be called the ‘disunited nations’. This criticism 
is true if we judge the U. N. by the number of times that the veto has 
recklessly been used in the Security Council or by the attempts made 
by the Big Powers to make the U. N. an arena for the fight between 
the two power-blocs or by the number of times that the U. N. has 
been by-passed. A good illustration of the last point is the economic 
aid given by the U. S. A. to underdeveloped countries outside the 

1. Much of the material in thi* section is Ukenfrom various U,N. publicatiuos. 
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ambit of the U. N. Several outstanding issues still remain unsolved 
such as (1) the virtual incorporation of South West Africa into South 
Africa in spite of the repeated requests of the U. N. for a trust agree¬ 
ment for the territory and the verdict of the World Court against 
incorporation; (2) lack of settlement with regard to the control of 
the atomic and hydrogen bombs and the unila ^ cral decision of certain 
powers to carry on nuclear tests where they like and when they like; 
(3) failure to reach an orderly and dignified way of admitting new 
members; (4) abuse of the veto power. (Before long abuse of outer 
space by one power or other will add to existing tensions.) 

In spite of these shortcomings, much valuable and unspectacular 
work has been done'in solving many political troubles through the 
agency of the Security Council and the General Assembly. It must 
be said, however, that the most outstanding work of the U. N. has 
been in the fields covered by the economic and Social Council, 
particularly through the Specialized Agencies. So far there has not 
been much that is spectacular about the work of the Trusteeship 
Council or the International Court of Justice. 

The Political and Security Fields 

(1) Treatment of people of Indian Origin in the Union of South Africa, 
In the very first session of the General Assembly in 1946, the Indian 
delegate called the attention of that body to the derogatory nature 
of the Asiatic Land Tenure and Representation Act of 1946 in the 
Union of South Africa and to the policy of racial segregation strenu¬ 
ously pursued by the Union Government. It was pointed out that 
all of that constituted an alfront to the U. N. ideal of human equality 
and dignity. 

South Africa asserted that the question was essentially within the 
domestic jurisdiction of the Union and that under Article 2, para 7 of 
the Charter, the U. N. had no competence to deal with the matter. 
It also demanded that the advisory opinion of the International 
Court be sought in the matter. Rejecting this plea, the Assembly 
took the stand that as the question was likely to affect friendly rela¬ 
tions between two of the members of the U. N. it was competent to 
deal with it. This resolution was interpreted differently by India 
and South Africa. The latter country refused to treat the resolution 
as the basis of mutual discussion as it would mean acceptance by 
South Africa of the judgment of the Assembly that a violation of the 
Charter had been committed. 
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The matter was brought up again before the Assembly. The 
third session of the Assembly in 1949 invited India, Pakistan and 
South Africa to hold a Round Table Conference, taking into consid¬ 
eration the purposes and principles of the Charter and the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights. 

South Africa rejected the resolution on the plea that it constituted 
an interference with her domestic jurisdiction. After protracted nego¬ 
tiations, the preliminary efforts for a Round Table Conference succee¬ 
ded. But the three powers concerned could not agree upon an agenda. 

Subsequently the Western powers began to lose interest in the 
question, especially in view of the cold war situation. They want 
tile material resources of South Africa as well as her partnership in 
the fight against world communism. The rising tide of anti-colonial¬ 
ism among Afro-Asian nations also has contributed to the lukewarm¬ 
ness of the Western powers towards the issue. Things reached such 
a pass that the 1955 Assembly abrogated its earlier resolution 
condemning the South African racial policy. So the whole issue is in 
cold storage now. This must be considered a black mark against the 
U. N. The position of persons of Indian origin has worsened with the 
coming into power of Verwoerd and his associates. Several African 
countries are now boycotting S. African goods. But this cannot have 
much clfcct unless the Western powers, including Great Britain and 
the U. S. A., join the boycott. 

(2j Palestine. The United Kingdom brought up the question 
of Palestine to the United Nations in April, 1947 at the first special 
session of the General Assembly convened for the purpose. Repre¬ 
sentatives of the Jewish Agency and of the Arab Higher Committee 
were invited to present their respective points of view. The practical 
outcome of these deliberations was the appointment of a U.N. Special 
Committee on Palestine to visit that country and other areas 
involved, conduct a factual study of the situation on the spot and 
make recommendations. The Committee visited Palestine, Lebanon, 
Syria, and Trans-Jordan as well as displaced persons’ camps in 
Germany and Austria. The majority report favoured the formation 
of a Jewish state and an Arab state with Jerusalem under a special 
international regime. The three were to be linked together into an 
economic union. The minority report favoured a federation for 
Palestine comprising an Arab State and a Jewish state, with 
Jerusalem as capital. The General Assembly voted in favour of the 
majority plan. India was a signatory to the minority report. 
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The Arab nations declared that they would not accept partition 
in any form or shape. The Jewish Agency, on the other hand, 
considered that partition was the only practical solution. It based 
its stand on the ‘international promises* of the Balfour Declaration 
and the League of Nations Mandate and upon the desire of displaced 
European Jews who could find no haven elsewhere. 

The Arabs resorted to direct action in order to prevent the 
consummation of partition. The extremists among Jews continued 
irresponsible acts of violence. The Security Council frantically 
appealed to the countries concerned to do everything possible to 
curb the mounting unrest and disorder in Palestine. 

Hostilities started again and inten.sified attack on Israel was con¬ 
ducted by Syria, Lebanon, Trans-Jordan (now Jordan) and Egypt. 
The Security Council once again called upon the parties to cease 
hostilities. It is instructive to note that some of the U. N. resolutions 
concerning the Arabs and Jews contained threats of the use of force. 
A cease-fire agreement was reached on June 4, 1948, but fighting did 
not stop. 

Israel established herself by force of arms against odds and gained 
more than what was recommended by the U. N. Palestine Commis¬ 
sion. Dr. Ralph Bunche, an American Negro and a member of the 
U. N. Secretariat, was appointed as successor to Bernadottc to work 
out a final settlement. Largely as a result of his patience and tact, 
armistice agreements were signed between Israel on the one side and 
Egypt, Lebanon, and Trans-Jordan on the other. 

The years which have lapsed since the birth of Israel have been 
years of uneasy peace for her. The Arab states have not yet reconcil¬ 
ed themselves to the existence of Israel, even though by dint of hard 
work Israel has totally transformed the area occupied by her. In 
1956 at the time of the Suez Canal crisis, Israel took advantage of the 
situation to march into the Gaza strip, but this ill-conceived venture 
was soon brought to an end. The question of the Palestinian Arab 
refugees is still far from solution. Some Arab states would want to keep 
it as a running sore for political reasons. In 1966, Israil occupied the 
west bank of Jordan and the Sinai Peninsula and has refusid to vacate 
these occupied Arab areas ignoring all appeals from the U.N.O. 

(3) The Korean Qjiestion. Korea was ruled by the Japanese from 
1910 on and the allies had promised the liberation of Korea when 
the war was over. At the time that the war came to an end the 
Russians were in occupation of North Korea and the Americans of 
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South Korea. As a rough and ready measure for the surrender of 
Japanese troops in Korea it was decided that the surrender to the 
north of 38 “ parallel was to be made to the Russians and that to the 
south was to be made to Americans. This line soon came to be solidi¬ 
fied, dividing Korea into North Korea and South Korea. 

Unfortunately no progress could be made in the unification of 
the country, partly due to the obstructive tactics of the Communists 
and partly due to the equally obstructive tactics of Dr. Syngman 
Rhee, the newly-elected President of South Korea. Frequent border 
clashes took place between the North and the South, climaxed by the 
invasion of the south by the north on June 25, 1950. Both the U. N. 
Commission on Korea which was on the spot and the U.S. Govern¬ 
ment reported the matter promptly to the Security Council and an 
emergency meeting was summoned. The Council called for the 
immediate cessation of hostilities and the withdrawal of the forces to 
38° parallel. Members of the U.N. were asked not to assist N. Korea. 

North Korea turned a deaf ear to the U. N. resolution. So within 
two days the U. S. submitted a draft resolution urging the adoption 
of military measures against North Korea with a view to restoring 
international peace and security. In the voluntary absence of the 
Russian delegate from the meetings of the Security Council, the 
resolution was adopted without any difficulty. It called upon the 
U. N. member states to furnish such assistance to the Republic of 
Korea as might be necessary to repel the armed attack. Several states 
sent material supplies and some sent military aid. The burden of the 
war, however, fell upon the U. S. A. which was prepared for it.^ The 
war was fought mostly with American money, American war mater¬ 
ials and American forces. India supplied a medical corps. 

This war is often called a U. N. war and is regarded as an excel¬ 
lent example of the success of collective security. The fact of the 
matter is that it was a U. S. war with U. N. blessing. For the present 
purpose it is not necessary to go into the details of the war. When the 
U. N. forces had organized themselves and begun to take the offen¬ 
sive, Jawaharlal Nehru pleaded with them not to push the war beyono 
38® parallel. But General MacArthur, the commander of the unified 
command under the U. N. flag, would not listen to it. He was deter* 

1. The U. S. armed forces had moved in anticipation of the N. Korean attack 
as early as the 23rd J une and formally instituted a blockade of the Korean coast of 
the Yellow Sea on the 27th June, while cordoning off theisland of Formosa with the 
Seventh Fleet as early as the 24th June. 
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mined to push the war not only as far as the Yalu river dividing Korea 
from Manchuria, but even into Manchuria itself which he considered 
was the source of military and material supply. He was not prepared 
to regard Manchuria as a “sanctuary”. 

By now the Chinese Communists had jumped into the fray, fear¬ 
ing that their own safety was at stake. As soon z.s the war commenced, 
President Truman had sent the Seventh Fled to the Chinese waters 
to neutralize Formosa and to prevent the Chinese Communists 
attacking the Nationalists or vice versa. This act was very much resent¬ 
ed by the Communists as an unwarranted interference in their 
domestic affairs. The war became an ideological war between the 
forces of “communism and Asian nationalism” on the one side and 
“western democracy and colonialism” on the other. Countries in 
Asia which were both anti-communist and anti-colonial were placed 
in a strange dilemma. 

In this situation India tried to play the role of a mediator and 
peacemaker. Partly as a result of her persuasion, the People’s 
Republic of China was invited to send its delegation to the U. N. to 
workout a solution. But the delegation was adamant and overbearing 
and minced no words in naming the U. S. A. an aggressor in 
Korea and Taiwan (Formosa). The U. S. paid back the compliment 
and manoeuvred to get enough members to support her resolution 
that China was an aggressor. This drove the iron into China’s soul 
and made a peaceful settlement of the issue almost impossible. 

After fighting for a whole year when the war had come to a stale¬ 
mate, the parties were willing to accept a cease-fire agreement worked 
out by a U. N. Committee on which were represented India, Canada, 
and the President of the Assembly. India, Egypt, Burma, etc. threw 
their weight on the side of a negotiated peace which was difficult for 
some of the U. N. members to accept. However, it was done. 

Truce negotiations under the U. N. auspices commenced on the 
25th October, 1951 at Pan Munjomand the Korean armistice was 
signed on the 27th July, 1953. The chief stumbling block in the way 
was the question of the repatriation of prisoners of war. The Com¬ 
munist view was that they should be compulsorily sent back to their 
respective countries, while the U. S. particularly contended that no 
one should be sent back to his own country or part of his own country 
against his wishes which would be a flagrant violation of a funda¬ 
mental human right. This matter was finally settled, thanks to the 
helpful part played by India. A Neutral Nations Supervisory Com- 
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mission and a Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission and other 
such bodies were set up to see to it that the terms of the armistice 
were faithfully carried out. General Thimmayya and the Indian 
Custodian Force performed a most valuable service in the repatriation 
of prisoners and the maintenance of armistice in spite of the many 
difficulties presented by Dr. Syngman Rhee such as the releasing of 
25,000 N. Korean prisoners behind the back of the U. N. when the 
question of repatriation was being hammered out. An important 
contribution to international law and fundamental rights made by the 
repatriation issue in Korea is that a government cannot compel a 
person to return to his country if he docs not want to, even though he 
may have been fighting for his country. 

Twenty years have lapsed since the armistice was concluded and 
Korea is not yet a unified country. Syngman Rhee from time to time 
threatened to restart the war, but the U. S. A. kept him in check. 
He is now out of power and driven out of his own country. N. Korea 
is more or less communist-dominated. 

(4) The Kashmir Question. This has been one of the most difficult 
questions which the U. N. has had to face and still remains unsolved. 
When India attained her freedom in 1947, the State of Jammu and 
Kashmir ruled by an Indian Maharaja was given the right to accede 
cither to India or Pakistan, with a standstill agreement until final 
settlement was reached. But on January 1, 1948 India notified the 
Security Council that a threat to international peace was being pre¬ 
sented by intensive fighting within Kashmir caused by the frontier 
tribesmen and others with the connivance of Pakistan. India in the 
meantime accepted the request ofthe Maharaja of Kashmir to accede 
to India and sent her troops to repel the invaders on the understand¬ 
ing that once normal conditions were restored the people of the State 
should decide their future status by a free plebiscite. 

India alleged that Pakistan was guilty of aggression in assisting 
the invaders and herself taking part in the aggression through the 
supply of arms, trucks, and petrol, and through Pakistani nationals 
taking part in the invasion. Pakistan denied the charge and in turn 
claimed that she had done everything short of war to discourage the 
tribal movement and declared that the accession to India was illegal. 
Both India and Pakistan agreed that the situation between them 
might lead to a breach of international peace. 

To help solve this tangle the Security Council established on 
Tanuary 20, 1948 a Mediation Commission of three members to start 
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with, and two others were added afterwards. After many meetings 
of the Council and numerous private consultations l)etween Indian 
and Pakistani delegations, the Council adopted a resolution calling 
*upon the parties to stop fighting and prepare the way for the con¬ 
duct of a fair and impartial plebiscite. To cany out these measures 
the U.N. Commission was Instructed “to proee''« i ^t once to the Indian 
sub-continent and there place its good offices -'.ud mediation at the 
disposal of the governments of India and Pakistan.’* 

The Commission set to work and called on both goveruineuts on 
August^ 13, 1948 to ihsuc ccasc-lirc mclcrs at (ho carlic'st possible date 
and to accept certain principles as the basis of agiccmcnt. These 
principles were (1) tliit Pak'sian was to withdraw her recently 
stationed troops in the stale and do her best to secuio the withdrawal 
of foreign tribesmen and Pakrtair nationals not normally rcsideiit 
in Kashmir; (2) that as the territory was evacuated it was to be 
administered by the local authorities under the close supervision ol the 
Commission ; (3) that when the Commission notified India that 
Pakistan was complying with these terms India was to withdraw the 
bulk of its forces in stages to be agreed upon with the Commission; 
and (4) that pending the acceptance of conditions for final settlement 
the Indian government was to maintain within the lines existing at 
the moment of cease-fire those forces considered necessary to assist 
the local authorities in ol)Acrving law and order. 

Pakistan informed the Commission that it could not accept the 
resolution without certain reservations, especially in relation to the 
organization of plebiscite. After a good deal of delay .uid consider¬ 
able negotiations, agreement was reached for the appointment of a 
U.N. plebiscite administrator and for cease-fire which commenced on 
January 1,1949. The U.N Commission thereupon appointed obser¬ 
vers from the various nations to report on the observance of tlte cease¬ 
fire agreernen’. 

Fleet Admiral Chester W. Nimitz of the U. S. A. was nominated 
the Plebiscite Administrator and was to be formally appointed by 
the government of Jammu and Kashmir. Because of the serious 
diflfcrence of opinion between India and Pakistan with regard to the 
terms of the plebiscite the Administrator could not function and 
months later he resigned his appointment. 

The Commission reported to the Security Council that effective 
mediation could no longer be continued and recommended that the 
Council designate an individual rather than a five-member body to 

4.3 
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bring the two governments together on all unsolved issues. A pro¬ 
gramme was chalked out by the CSouncil for the withdrawal of troops 
and Sir Owen Dixon of Australia was appointed the U. N. representa¬ 
tive to assist in the realization of the programme. But even he could 
not succeed, the difference of opinion being over the issue of 
demilitarization and on preparation for holding the plebiscite. 
However, one of the admissions he obtained from Pakistan was that 
ihe war in Kashmir was started with the active help of Pakistan 
go\'crnincrit. He proposed a partition of Kashmir, according to 
which the portion occupied by the Pakistani and Azad forces was to 
go to Pakistan, that occupied by the Indian and state forces was to 
go to India, and that a plebiscite was to be held for the limited area 
of the Vale of Kashmir. Even this was not acceptable to Pakistan 
and Dixon relinquished his post. 

Dr. Prank Graham of the U. S. A. was the nextU. N. representa¬ 
tive. He visited Kashmir, India and Pakistan more than once and 
laboriously worked out schemes for the withdrawal of troops and the 
maintenance of proportionate numbers of Indian and Pakistani 
troops within Kashmir for the conduct of an honest plebiscite. 
The final numbers he proposed were 6,000 for Pakistan and 18,000 
for India. But even he could not succeed. The only points on which 
agreement covdd be reached were the decisions of both countries not 
to resort to war ; not to make war-like statements ; not to violate the 
cease-fire agrcctnent ; and to decide the 'question of Kashmir’s 
accession through a free and impartial plebiscite under U. N. auspices. 

In the course of the conflict the State Government of Jammu and 
Kashmir as against the Azad government owii^ allegiance to 
Pakistan has pledged its adherence to India through its constituent 
assembly. This ilecision has been reiterated more than once by the 
duly elected legislature of Kashmir. 

When both Sir Owen and/Dr. Graham failed, it was suggested 
that India and Pakistan should settle the question by direct negotia¬ 
tion. At another stag? it was urged that recourse should be had to 
arbitration, but this was not acceptable to India. The result is a 
stalemate. What makes the situation worse is the Big Power interest 
in Kashmir. The U. S. A. and the U. K. have been much interested 
in this area for military and strat^c reasons. So is Russia. During 
their visit to India Bulganin and Khrushchev (1955-56) declared that 
they recognized the accession of Kashmir to India as final and 
irrevocable. The western powers (the U.S., U.K. & France), 
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(he first half of the twentieth century. The idealist writers do not 
regard him as a political philosopher because he was not a system- 
builder like the philosophers of the old school. He did rot consider 
political philosophy as a static system consisting of some a priori and 
rationalistic concepts. He regarded political theory as constantly 
evolving and developiiig out of political practice. If Laski failed to 
produce a dogma-ridden conception (»t political rationalism, he 
succeeded nevertheless in collecting a large amount of empirical 
material to explain and interpret ‘the crisis in the theory of the state’ 
{47 : introductory Ch.). In view of his emphasis on the scientific 
method in politics, he may be more legitimately called a political 
scientist rather than a political philosopher in the old rationalistic 
sense. 

A Philosopher of the Age of Transition : 

It has been rightly said that the modern epoch is essentially an 
epoch of transition in the history of our civilization. The twentieth 
century represents an important turning-point in the cultural and 
political history of the human race. The world, which began with 
the French and American revolutions of the eighteenth century, is 
drawing to an abrupt close. Political democracy, capitalism and 
nationalism were the distinguishing features of the old world. A new 
world is now arising before our very eyes and the Russian and Chinese 
revolutions arc its leading symbols. Economic democracy, socialism 
and internationalism arc the significant watch-words for the new 
world. Laski is essentially a political philosopher of this age of transi¬ 
tion, whose sympathies are unmistakably with the protagonists and 
builders of the new civilization, 

A Comparison with Rousseau : 

The political theories of Laski and Rousseau may be compared in 
one significant respect. Both of them contain brilliant polemics of the 
abuses of the system in which they lived respectively. Both of them 
are on sure grounds in what they have to den>. But both are equally 
wavering in what they have to affirm.^ Rousseau was right in 
denouncing the corrupt monarchy of France but he did not realize 

, 1. See Grorji'e Gatlin’s remarks in this connection in “the Story of Political 

, Philosophers”, Chapter XX, p. 663. He says, “Laski is b’comin^ th'* mo lern 
Rousseau, as sensitive as the original”. 
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that the only remedy was to overtlwow it by a revolution and esta¬ 
blish a democratic republic in its place. Laski is quite justified in 
attacking the system ofcapitalist democracy, which leads to imperial¬ 
ism and war, but he is unable to foresee that its end can only be 
brought about by a revolutionary overthrow’ of the existing capitalist 
regimes in imperialist countries and the triumph of national libera¬ 
tion movements in the colonies. 

Pmcefid I'olltunl on/l Sici il (.'hnruff : 

liUski, therefore, believes in the peaceful transformation of capital¬ 
ism into socialism with (ho hclpofaparliamcntar) socialist party and 
the peaceful abrogation of imperialism by the action of an interna¬ 
tional organization like tin’ I.eague of \ations {47 : 295-22H and 
5fi9-624). "I'hc course ofhisloric.tl events both before and after Laski's 
death has falsified his conclusions in both these respects. But this does 
not minimize the value of his contribution to those aspects of political 
theory, which deal with the interpretation of the political institutions 
of (he modern state, or try to discover the meaning of the philosophies 
of the reprosentativ(' political thinkers of the past or present. 

The Vlurnlidic of Lti^ki's Thought : 

During his first pluralistic phase, Laski’sinain pre-occupation is 
with the problem of the status and privileges of particular social 
groups in the organized political community His significant con¬ 
tribution to political theory at this stage is a critical review of the 
varied aspects of the doctrine of sovereignty as developed by many 
political thinkers from Bodin to Austin. In “The Problem of Sovere¬ 
ignly” haski has made a strong plea for religious firedom, which can 
be secured only bv allowing autonomous functioning of all religious 
sccl.s and denominations and by keeping the state aloof from any 
sectarian connection implying thereby a preferential treatment ofa 
particular sect.' l.aski has been a consistent critic of the patronage 
that the state exerci/es in relation tothc Anglican Church ofEngland. 

SWrreignly as a Doctrine of (yi.\i^ : 

In'M'lie I'oundations of Sovereignty” he traced the historical 
evolution ol the doctrine of sovereignty and came to a significant 


1. Kaski : “llie I’lobleni of Sov»rcimitv", (’hapteii II, III and IV: pp. 

tO--,K a«-n_>. lit',-18). 
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conclusion that it was essentially a doctrine of crisis. The feudal and 
religious conflicts of the sixteenth century had produced it and the 
subsequent extension of those conflicts to the later centuries further 
consolidated it (/2P : 232-249). 

Wider Problem of Political Authority : 

In his “Authority in the Modem State”, Laski attempted a dis¬ 
cussion of the wider problem of political authority. He examined the 
political assumptions of certain post-revolutionary French thinkers 
like dc Bonald and Lamennais and concluded that the modern 
sovereign state was as great a danger to human freedom as the papal 
authority had been before its power was challenged by the leaders of 
the Reformation. He developed a federalistic conception of political 
authority, which implied the diffusion of political power and respon¬ 
sibility on innumerable peripheral points rather than concentrating 
it on a single centre {122 : 4-89). 

Suspicion of the Monistic State : 

It is not generally known but it is a fact that Laski retained his sus¬ 
picion of the monistic state even during the latest Marxian phase of his 
political thought. Just before his death in 1949, he wrote, “I confess 
to a frank fear of what I used to call the “monistic” state; the fashion¬ 
able phrase of the moment is “monolithic”. The consequence is in a 
high degree evil. By concentrating power in a very few hands it 
reduces the ordinary citizen to the position of an instrument serving 
one and he is decreasingly permitted to define and increasingly 
commanded to applaud, with the knowledge, on his part, that if he is 
silent, or, still more, if he is critical, he will be regarded at best as a 
person upon whose loyalty no reliance can be placed” {134 ; 42). 
Laski’s insistent demand for a wide dispersal of political and econo¬ 
mic power in the society has been one of his most distinctive contri¬ 
butions to modern political theory. 

LaskVs Uncompromising Individualism in Thought and Action ; 

Besides being a zealous supporter of the autonomy of social 
groups, Laski has also been a consistent believer in the dignity of 
human personality. He was temperamentally an uncompromising 
individualist in thought and action. His arguments show a subjecti¬ 
vistic bias at every point. In the committees of the Labour Party, he 
usually remained an isolated intellectual, who often found himself as 
45 
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the lone supporter of his theories {145 : 98-113. 156-162^ 169-174, 
ldf-I92ar\d 206-219). Even when he accepted the broad details of 
the Marxian analysis of society, he remained opposed to the Leninist 
theory of proletarian dictatorship, which would have denied an 
intellectual like Laski to give free reins to his intelligence. He put a 
great emphasis on the value of human personality as the creator of a 
free society {49 : 122-160). 

The Dampen of Obedience : 

In “The Dangers of Obedience”, he contended that the individual 
must consult his conscience before deciding to obey or disobey the 
particular cominarul of the sovereign. The state, which insists upon 
an unquestioning obedience to its orders by its citizens, reduces them 
to the status of moral slaves {125 : 2-30). 

lie jf’i lion of llejjfl's Conception of Freedom : 

In “A Grammar of Politics”, he defined liberty as absence of 
resiraijis and criti< ize(I the Hegelian conception of freedom as a 
dialectical fraud, which equated slavery with freedom. He suggested 
( crtain checks upon the unlimited right of property only because he 
wanted to universalize the enjoyment of liberty. Even the goal of his 
socialist reform is to secure better conditions for the cultivation of 
human personality. 1 Ic was interested in bringing about that egalita* 
riansocicty in which thefull and free development of every individual 
constitutes the guiding principle of social policy {47 : 215-217). 

.1 I’lea for F.ijualily and Liberty : 

In “The Danger of being a Gentleman” he criticized the inegali¬ 
tarian society of the present day precisely because it prevents a great 
majority of the people from securing the material foundations of a 
spiritually enriched life {124 : 13-32). In his “Liberty in the Modern 
State”, Laski revived some of the well-known dogmas, which Mill 
stated in his essa\ “On Liberty” and discussed them in the context of 
an international situation, when the success of fascism was posing a 
serious danger to the ideal of freedom in all countries. He always 
remained a consistent champion of human freedom in all its variega* 
ted aspects {49:13-47). 

Laski*s Monumental H'ork on Political Theory : 

While his earlier works were fragmentary in nature and dealt with 
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Versatile Genius ofLaski : 

Harold Laski is widely known to the intelligentsia particularly in 
India and the English-speaking world as a teacher of established 
repute, as a prolific writer of political literature, as an iconoclast in 
political philosophy and, finally, as a partisan of the I^abour Parly 
politics in England.^ He was indeed a man of versatile genius, tastes 
and activity. He is interesting to us not only as a political thinker 
but also as a man because he alway.s combined hi.<; theory with 
practice. His political thought is vital because it is never divorced 
from life. It will not be far from truth to observe that Laski lived his 
principles.® 

The contemporary generation remembers Laski in a number of 
ways. In the first place there arc not a few fortunate individuals who 
came into personal contact with him either as his colleagues or as his 
pupils. The pupils of Professor Laski can be found in different parts 
of the world. They have wellnigh developed a Laski legend that 
pictures him as a professor-saint who taught socialism with a religious 
passion in the London School of Economics.* There is, however, an 
insignificant minority that indulges in a cult of violent criticism of 
Laski. Even this minority concedes the great personal qualities of 
Laski both as a teacher and as a man. Hit profound sociableness, 

1. See the La^ki Memorial Issue of the “Clare .Market Review” fjuiy 1950) for 
one biographical articles on Laski. 

2. Bill Balfour writes about Laski : “The impact ol Jiis personality was great,^ 
^th on the fledging fresh from school and the cx-serviceman cynical from war. 
he former saw, perhaps for the first time, a man who linked theory with i>ractice; 
^flatter, after years of obedience and “turning the blind eye”, saw a man leapt 
tto action at the whiff of injustice.” (Clare Market Review, July, 1950, p. 31). 

' 3. Bill Balfour says : "Many people knew Harold Laski as a socialist without 
lowing that he was a professor. The reverse was never the case. His standpoint 
^.As clear from the opening words of one of his addresses to new students; T am a 
jcialist and I shall preach socialism, though from time to time I .shall prescribe 
4her books as an antidote to my poison’.*’ (Ibid.). 

(699) 
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Laski as a Progressive Journalist : 

Evidently, Laski lived a busy life both in the committees of the 
Labour Party and the London School of Economics. Besides, he 
regularly contributed articles to various magazines and papers' which 
together constitute a political literature of immense value for the con¬ 
temporary generation. He wrote articles on legal, political and eco¬ 
nomic topics of the day, which were published in various liberal and 
progressive magazines and papers in England and America. Most of 
these articles have been written when he had already adopted a 
Marxist view of society and politics. They are written in a popular 
style and are meant mainly for the consumption of the masses and 
labour intelligentsia. Their theme is usually applied socialism or 
criticism of the existing social order. 

Probably no single writer in England and America has attacked 
the foundations of the capitalistic system from as many directions as 
Laski did. He wrote some of his most inspiring essays between 1934 
and 1939 when the Socialists and Communists had combined in a 
mighty united front to oppose the menace of fascism in Europe. This 
was the era of the Left Book Club and the Popular Front when Laski 
lived some of the most excited moments of his life. He could not 
recapture the exultant mood and intellectural optimism of those years 
in the rest of his life.- 

.1 Great Political Thinker of tJh Twentieth Century : 

It is possible that Laski’snaine as a teacher, journalist or practical 
politician may not survive long. But there is no doubt that his fame 
rests on a securer foundation for he is also one of the greatest political 
philosophers that the English-speaking world has produced during 

1. .Soino important joumaL in which Laski’-s articles were published are as 
I’oHovnn; (1) The Century Magazine, \, 2 ) The Yale Review, (3) The Quatterly 
Re\icw (London) (4) Harper's Magazine. 

2. Nuriintn Mackenzie writes: He reached the climax of both his academic 
and political r.sreeis in the years of the Left Book Club and the Popular Fiont, 
symbols of a sweep of sentiment which he helped substantially to create The 
war years, and what came after, were both an anticlimax and a political dis¬ 
appointment to him. His social analysis and his political inclinations were best 
suited to the years when Franco was outside Madrid and Munich was in the mak¬ 
ing. When he died he was still searching for some way of adjusting them to a world 
under the shadow of a third world war whose general character seemed like the 
catastrophe he had always foreseen and hoped to avert.” (‘‘Clare Market 
Review”,July, 1950, p. 41). 
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only some selected aspects of political theory, he made his Hrst 
monumental effort to interpret the political problems of the modern 
age in a comprehensive way in his much publicized “A Grammar 
of Politics”, which still remains the most outstanding contribution to 
political theory of any single author in the twentieth centurv. He 
rejected both laissez faire individualism an'l conservative idealism 
as the basis of politics and regarded the progressive liberalism of 
Hobhouse and the reformist collectivism of the Fabians as imperfect 
solutions of the problems of the industrial age (45 : iii-xvii). 

Laski’s main contribution to political theory at this stage was his 
criticism of the theory of the general will, a pragmatic theory of 
government, a federalistic conception of political authority, and a 
socialistic approach to industrial problems. He regarded the general 
will as a fiction existing in the brain of an idealist philosopher and 
pointed out that society exhibits a multiplicity of wills. He also 
declared that the doctrinal implications of the general will were dan¬ 
gerous to individual freedom. 

A Pragmatic Theory ofiitate and Government : 

He took a pragmatic view of the sta te and government and con¬ 
cluded that it is only a set of persons exercising political authority 
without any a priori claim to receive the obedience of its subjects 
{45 : 17-35), The only way to safeguard the freedom of the common 
people is to decentralize the bases of political and economic power in 
the community. Our representative institutions should be so organized 
as to secure greater participation of the people and affected interests 
in the administrative and industrial processes. Laski demands greater 
democracy in the political and industrial fields so that the existing 
perversion of our political and economic institutions in the interests of 
the class of property-owners may be effectively checked {45 : 438-488), 

Interest in Proudhon and Fabian Socialism : 

Together with Sidney Webb, Bernard Shaw and G.D.R. Cole, 
Laski was one of the chief exponents of Fabian Socialism in England. 
He had also taken a keen interest in Proudhonism and the French 
syndicalist movement at this stage but his political theory was little 
influenced by the Marxian tradition as represented by the post¬ 
revolutionary Russian theoreticians.^ He regarded Marx as a bad 

1. Quoted by George Gatlin in hi.. "Story of the Political Philosophen”, on 
page 659. 
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economist and an equally bad philosopher, whose ill-assorted ideas 
had only a crude propaganda value for the working-class agitators. 
In his brief Fabian pamphlet, “Karl Marx”, Laski declared Marxism 
as incompatible with democracy. 

La^ki as a Critic of Marxism : 

As he wrote, “There is no room in Marx’s thought, save perhaps 
as an ultimate, for any democratic system. Revolution opposes 

counter-revolution, and a reign of terror is the path to triumph. 

Onre a really vital point is touched by the workers’ demands, they 
are met by armed resistance. That means, of course, that only by 
conscious violent intervention can communism be realized. The 
proletariat must seize a propitious moment for the revolution.”^ In 
“Communism” Laski elaborated the same line of argument, when he 
declared that communism was a new religion, pointed out that its 
success in Russia was an outcome of the exceptional circumstances 
prevailing in that countiy, and concluded that the insurrectionary 
tactics of the communists were bound to serve the strategy of fascism 
{123 : 223-251). 

/Mski's f.ibtr lari fin Socialism : 

In liis essay entitled “Socialism and Freedom” Laski categorically 
stated in a true Fabian fashion that the true socialism is a libertarian, 
and not an authoritarian, doctrine. He declared that freedom and 
equality arc inseparable from one another and socialism aims to 
combine these two pi inciples in practice. Laski’s ideas are at this 
stage a curious mixture of ethical individualism, political pluralism 
and economic collectivism. But this unsteady combination of contra¬ 
dictory ideas could not endure indefinitely. The beginning of the 
great depression, the Japanese attack on Manchuria, and the rise of 
Hitlerism in Germany provided new food for thought to Laski, which 
compelled him to revise some of his earlier views of politics and 
society {N5 : .SJ-9/).- 

Difki on the Ciisis in Capitalist Democracy ; 

.As a consequence of these developments, Laski had to renounce 
his Fabianism and adopt a far more conciliatory attitude towards the 


1. Quoted by r.corse Catlin ia his "Story of the Political Philosophers", on 
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Marxian doctrine, which he had so vigorously fought against in the 
past. In his “Democracy in Crisis*' fie rejected the gradualist thesis 
of Fabianism and suggested a modification in the working of parlia¬ 
mentary institutions in England. He thought that the attainment of 
power by a genuine socialist party even in tlie normal electoral 
fashion is bound to bring about a radical cl'..inge in the assumptions 
of a parliamentary system U26 : 67-99). 

Socialist Government and Institutional Changes ’ 

A socialist government, if it wanted to pul its programme into 
practice, could not accept the existing forms of procedure. It must 
exercise a wide range of authority and secure rapid socialist legisla¬ 
tion by means of ordinances and decrees. It must repudiate the 
traditional toleration of a formal opposition in the House of Com¬ 
mons. It must abolish the House of Lords as a constitutional anachro¬ 
nism. It must reform the bureaucracy and the judiciary, which at 
present work as the allies of capitalism. In other words, Laski has now 
come very close to the vanguard theory of the Marxian dictatorship 
{126 : 30’66). It may be pointed out here that the British Labour 
Party did notact according to Laski’s expectations. The post-war 
history of its rule amply proves that it has refused to convert itself 
into an instrument of proletarian dictatorship as a revolutionary 
vanguard of the working-class of England. 

The State No Longer Considered Neutral in Class Conjlict : 

This attempt to analyse the crisis of democracy led Laski to revise 
his fundamental assumptions about the nature and development of 
the state. In “The State in Theory and Practice” he reinterpreted 
the nature and functions of the state on a Marxian basis. I le has 
now finally rejected the classical view of the state as a neutral force 
in the community and definitely affirms that every state possesses a 
class bias {50 : 104). 

The Idealist Thesis of National Unity Denied : 

In the first place, this view rejects the liberal and idealist thesis 
about the fundamental purposive unity of the national community. 
The class, and not the nation, now becomes the centre of his political 
thought. The key to political understanding lies in the class relations 
of a particular society. Imperialism, fascism, capitalist democracy 
and Communism are alike judged on the basis of the underlying 
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class interests that they represent. The state, both in its internal 
policies and exteinal relations, remains the political instrument of 
the particular class that owns the means of production in that 
country {50 : 139). 

Historical Evolution of the Liberal Ideology 

In “The Rise of European Liberalism” he traced the historical 
evolution of the theory and practice of Liberalism and interpreted 
this evolution in economic terms. He concluded that the changes in 
the political theory and practice of Liberalism were conditioned by 
the economic exigencies of the different phases of capitalism. In this 
way, he substantiated his thesis about the class character of the modern 
liberal state by examining its historical background(732:77-2P). Fin¬ 
ally, he concluded that the philosophy of liberalism has now entered 
into a phase of decline on account of the developing crisis and contra¬ 
dictions of the capitalist system. The only philosophy, which can 
take its place now, is the philosophy of socialism {132i224-236), 

Laski as a Critic of Biilish Barliamenlary System : 

In the realm of constitutional theory, Laski has bequeathed to us 
two monumental works entitled “Parliamentary Government in Eng¬ 
land”, which is a critical commentary upon the British constitution, 
and “Tlie American Democracy”, which is probably the most 
comprehensive survey of the American democracy in action ever 
undertaken by any single writer. In his analysis of the parliamentary 
system as it works in England, he has reached certain remarkable 
conclusions. In the first place, he declares that the existence of 
monarchy even in the present form is inconsistent with the true spirit 
of democratic equality. Moreover, the influence of the monarch in 
any constitutional crisis or emergency is bound to be exerted on the 
side of reaction as typified by the resignation of the MacDonald 
government in 1931 and an immediate formation of a reactionary 
national coalition in its place {130:396-417). Similarly, he proposes 
abolition of the House of Lords and considers a hereditary second 
chamber as inconsistent with a genuinely democratic system. 

.1 Plea for a Strong Cabinet Government ; 

He is thus visualizing the creation of a strong cabinet effectively 
controlling the House of Commons bringing about the socialist trans- 
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formation of the British society through legislative decrees and 
immediate administrative action. The reactionary checks like the 
discretion of the monarch in forcing untimely plebiscites and the 
power of a second chamber to delay legislation should be removed 
{130'.221-280). Criticising his proposal, George Catlin remarks that 
this constitutional thesis is only superlici .lly non-rnonarchical and 
democratic. In fact, it implies a belief in the government of a 
veiled socialistic dictatorship, which does not recognize any checks 
upon its power whether by the constitution, judiciary, a second 
chamber or an electoral referendum (92: 6<59). 

Laski Opposed to ike Theory of Checks and lialanccs : 

Laski has made similar observations about the working of the 
American constitution. In “The American Presidency” he analysed 
the nature of the working of the Presidential government in the 
U.S.A. and concluded that the system of checks and balances is not 
conducive to real efficiency in Government. The fathers of the 
American constitution had designed it to suit the needs of a social 
structure based upon the ideals of laissez faire but these ideals have 
now become quite irrelevant in the present context of the worldwide 
vogue of positive government {121 : 79-117), 

Laski as a Critic of the American Political System. 

In “The American Democracy” he examined other political 
institutions through which the democracy in America operates and 
also discussed the impact of the social, economic and cultural 
environment upon its functioning. He declared that the spectacle of 
the separation of powers was really a spectacle of confusion of powers 
and the pattern of division of powers between the federal and state 
governments had become obsolete in the context of modern develop¬ 
ments ( 121:72-137). The difficulties, which President Roosevelt faced 
in the realization of his New Deal Programme, showed clearly how 
the American political system was designed to serve the interests of 
reaction. He regarded the Supreme Court’s veto over legislation as 
undemocratic and pleaded for the full legislative sovereignty of the. 
Congress on a British pattern. Similarly, he pleaded for a strengthen¬ 
ing of the Presidential office and proposed devices for a closer co¬ 
operation between the legislative and executive wings of Govern¬ 
ment. 
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LaskVs Prediction about Developments in America. 

Laski also assails the party system of America, which he regards 
as corrupt and antiquated and laments the fact that a socialist party 
has not yet developed in the United States ( 121:214-224 ). He foresees 
two alternative lines of development for the capitalist democracy in 
America. Itmust either renounce its capitalist characterand become 
a socialist democracy or choose the second alternative of dissolving 
democracy internally and seek the solution of its economic crisis in 
aggress Ive imperialism abroad. The post-war policy of the American 
government typified by its aggression in Viet Nam shows that it has 
chosen the second of Laski’s alternatives {121 : 552-563).^ 

Revolution and Counter-revolution: 

From the point of view of Laski’s contribution to political theory, 
the significance of his “Reflections on the Revolution of Our Time” 
cannot be ignored. In this book he has surveyed the whole inter¬ 
national scene and critically examined the nature of all political 
systems struggling for supremacy in the modern world. The most 
significant point is that he has interpreted the political forces of the 
world in a dialectical way. It is a description of the world political 
scene in terras of revolution and counter-revolution {131 : 252-304). 

.1 Period of Revolutionary Change-. 

He thinks that our civilization is passing through a period of 
revolutionary change with an accompanying process of conflict and 
disintegration. While there are certain elements and forces actively 
working for the culmination of this revolutionary process, there are at 
the same time other elements and forces trying their best to delay or 
prevent the final victory of the revolutionary ideal. The conflicts 
between religion and science, between imperialism and the right of 
national self-determination, between fascism and democracy, 
or between capitalism and socialism are regarded by Laski as so many 
aspects of the international struggle between reaction and revolution 
{131:9-10). 


I. Ill "The Dilemma of Our Times” on page 109, Laski says “The Truman 
docirinc, as soon as it is seriously applied, means the endowment with American 
strength of nil the interests which seek to prevent the working-class from winning 
its place in the sun. That is why .kineiican aid is given to what is, in essence, a 
middle-class government in France, a middle-class and near-fascist government 
in Greece.” 
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Contrast between Communism and Fascism : 

In spite of his criticism of doctrinaire communism and condem¬ 
nation of some aspects of the Soviet domestic and foreii^n policies, he 
regards the Russian Revolution as a progressive force in our epoch 
and thinks that the Soviet Union definitely stands on the side of 
revolutionary forces in the world. On the other hand, he regards 
fascism as an embodiment of the counter-revolutionary idea in every 
way. Its racial arrogance, its militarist dictatorship, its suppression 
of democracy, its concentration camps and mass lynchings, its 
gangster diplomacy, its aggressive imperialism and its misuse of 
science for destructive purpose make fascism an utterly detestable 
creed of irrationalism {131 :86-127). 

Imperialum and Fascism as Forces of Counter -1 evolution-. 

But he is careful enough to point out that British imperialism in 
India or the colonial domination of Africa by the capitalist demo¬ 
cracies of Europe should be equally regarded as a counter-revolution¬ 
ary force like fascism which differs from the former only in degree 
and notin kind. He emphatically says that the forces of counter¬ 
revolution are deeply rooted in the inner structures of capitalist 
democracies themselves. He thinks that the appeasement policy, 
which the capitalist democracies of Western Europe pursued in 
relation to the Nazis, and the subsequent co-operation of the European 
quislings with Hitler showed the depth of the counter-revolution 
entrenched in the political life of the capitalist democracies 
{131 : 162-204). 

The United Front of Liberals, Socialists and Communists: 

The revolutionary camp of the world consists of the anti-fascists 
and anti-imperialists of all countries, which includes liberal democrats, 
socialists and Communists of different countries. Laski thinks that the 
defeat of counter-revolution will not be achieved by the defeat of Hitler 
and his allies in the battle field. In fact he regards the achievement of 
democracy and socialism on an international scale as synonymous 
with the final defeat of the counter-revolution {131 :205 : 251).^ 

1. In his "Faith, Reason and Civilization” Laski warned, '‘'I hc Axis powers 
are already on the way to defeat both decisive and overwhelming. But there 
remains for us a greater issue of seeing to it that in their defeat there is involved 
also the destruction of the counter-revolution for which they stand. Our victory 
will be thrown away unlesi we devote it to great ends.” (Chapter I, pp. 10-11). 
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Laski’s Dilemma and Disappointment 

In “rhc Dilemma of Our Times”, which is a posthumous 
publication, he revised some of his opinions expressed in his “Reflec¬ 
tions on the Revolution of Our Time” because he was disillusioned 
by the post-war policies of the governments of the Soviet Union as 
well as of the United States and even the Labour regime in England 
did not work according to his expectations (127:13-17 2ind43~51). 
Laski had optimistically believed that the war-time collaboration 
between the Soviet Union and the capitalist democracies would 
result in a peace-time alliance between them for the achievement of 
democracy and socialism on an international scale. 

Laski‘s Hopes about Russia^ America and England : 

Given an atmosphere of external security, the Soviet Union 
would democratize its political system because Laski did not see any 
inherent contradiction between Marxian socialism and political 
democracy. Similarly, he expected the growth of a powerful socialist 
movement in the United States bringing about the extension of the 
democratic principle in industrial relations. He also hoped that the 
post-war left-wing governments in Western Europe would be able to 
cstaljlish a socialistic order in their countries and act as a balancing 
third force between Communist Russia on the one hand and 
conservative America on the other (145:182-205) A 

In the magnanimous grant of self-government to India by the 
Labour government, 1 ^aski foresaw the possibility of peacefull liquida¬ 
tion of the colonial system but he was disappointed to find that the 
example of India could not be extended to some other colonies in his 
life time. .All these facts and trends of the world politics led Laski to 
restate his earlier thesis, which he had developed in an optimistic 
atmosphere of the war-time co-operation between Russia and the 
capitalist countries.’^ 

.Vo Liberalisation of Soviet Dictatorship : 

The post-war events refuted most of the optimistic prophecies of 
Laski and confirmed his pessimistic forebodings. Contrary to Laski’s 

1. Kingsley Marlin : ’’Harold Laski ; A Biographical Memoir”, Chapter IX. 
pp. 182-205. 

2. See R.T. Clark’s (.uininem in his Foreword to “The Dilemma of Our 
rimes”, who edited this posthumous work of Laski. 
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hopes, the Russian leaders did not liberalize their political dictator¬ 
ship, extended the same system of government to the People’s Demo¬ 
cracies of Eastern Europe, refused cooperation in a genet al plan of 
European recovery, directed the Communist parlies of Western 
Europe to bring about the breakdown of national economies of those 
countries, and disrupted the war-time unity nf the Allies by every sort 
of diplomatic provocation {127 : 2SS~2ol). 

Americans Reactionary Policies ; 

Similarly, the ruling circles in the United States discarded the New 
Deal liberalism of President Roosevelt, propagated and developed a 
morbid fear of Communism, started a very deplorable witch-hunting 
of liberal and progressive intellectuals in the country, pursued a very 
reactionary foreign policy in Greece, the Middle East, China and 
Japan, prevented the left-wing governments of Europe from embark¬ 
ing upon a real socialist programme in their countries, and adopted 
finally a policy of economic imperialism and military encirclement of 
the Soviet Union {127:258-266). 

European Socialists Fail to Develop as a Third Force : 

The Labour Government of England and the socialist parties of 
the continent similarly failed to act as a balancing third force 
between Russia and America because they merely supported the 
American line in foreign policy, which aimed at isolating Russia 
diplomatically by refusing to make any sincere effort for enlisting 
Russian co-operation in the reorganization of the post-war world. 
Laski desired that the socialists of Western Europe should not work 
as the allies of America in a cold war against Russia but rather evolve 
an independent policy of their own, acting as a third force for the 
realization of democracy and socialism {127 \ 43-51).^ 

Laski as a Critic of the Labour Foreign Policy: 

He strongly criticized the foreign policy of the Labour Govern- 


1. Laski bays, “Despite all his noisy thunder, foreign policy was a realm in 
which toMr. Bevin. Mr. Churchiirsword was law. The outcome was his choice 
of a full-blooded alliance with America, the essential plans for which Mr. Churchill 
dre\N| and the implementation of which Mr. Churchill really superintended. The 
Atlantic Security Pact was signed by Mr. Bevin; but Mr. ChurrhiU’s was the hand 
which guided his pen. Despite all Mr. Bevin’s claims, the Pact was, in iu real 
roots above all a threat to Russia.” ("The Dilemma of Our Times”, pp. 44-45). 
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merit, which he regarded as the continuation of the old Tory policy 
with all its anti-Soviet bias. He cited as an example the support 
which the Labour Government extended to a semi-fascist regime in 
Greece.^ In this way neither the Russians nor the British and Ameri¬ 
cans justified Laski’s expectations about them in the post-war world. 
In “The Dilemma of Our Times”, he reslated his belief in the inse¬ 
parability of democratic freedom and socialistic equality. He felt 
that the world was today facing the twin dangers of an 
atomic war and economic breakdown because the major nations of 
the world had failed to realize and reconcile the concepts of political 
liberty and social justice in the institutional patterns adopted by them. 

Laski ai n Rhetorical Writer ; 

Laski’s political philosophy is at once an interpretation of the 
existing society and a plea for changing it. He has combined in his 
approach the functions of a political philosopher and a party agitator. 
As Kingsley Martin has remarked, “Laski was a rhetorical not a 
scientific writer. His writing, like his speeches, was effective because 
it was outspoken, rich in vocabulary and vitality. Sometimes, if he 
wishes to make a point about, say, the way in which the class structure 
of society load the constitutional dice against social change, he will 
pile up illustrations, and repeat, in slightly different form, previous 
arguments until the reader is too exhausted to formulate any objec¬ 
tions. Sometimes one feels.... that Laski is the most verbose and 
redundant of writers and that a quarter of the words could be 
advantageously deleted. At other times one is impressed by a constant 
brilliance which is rare in political writing {145 : 85-86).'*^ 

Evaluation of His Political Philosophy : 

His rhetorical style in writing and continuous association with the 
politics of the Labour Party have led some of his critics to underesti- 


1. With cli.ii.icicfistic bincriu-^s, Laski tokl the Laboiir Parly Conference in 
I'JUi, “As a Socially I’ariy, wc must legard it as a tragedy, in which our responsi¬ 
bility l^ Kr.'ivo. that Spam is still cru'hed beneath the ugly tyranny of Franco. 
U'li.it is true ofSp.iin, is iiue also of Gieece. For us, .as Socialists, the return of the 
King would be a 'Oi rv end to the biave struggle of a nation which first taught the 
woihl the'-ignificanceof free<loni." (Q'lOted by Kingsley .Martin in his “^rold 
L.iski: A Biographical .Memoir”, p. 187). 

2. Kingsley Martin ; ‘-Harold Laski: A Biographical Memoir”, Chapter IV. 
pp. 85-8(j. 
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mate his contribution to political philosophy. These critics have 
misconceived the functions of the political philosopher by restricting 
them to a contemplative life, which Laski regards as a sign of cowardly 
escapism from the world of realities. In “Faith, Reason and Civiliza¬ 
tion”, he said about the role of intellectuals in tlie society, ' It was a 

failure of the Italian intellectuals.ilu» allowed Mussolini to steal 

into power. It was the failure of the Oermau intellectuals which 
permitted Hitler to establish his ugly empire. It was the failure of 
the French intellectuals, after 1919, which created the conditions out 
of which France was overthrown in 1940. Let us not deceive ourselves 
into the belief that the conditions in Britain and the United States are 
difTerent.”! 

Great Intellectual Impact o f Laski's Thought : 

There is no doubt that Laski’s conception of the function of intelle¬ 
ctuals was right and he fully applied this conception into his practical 
life. This explains the secret of his influence over a large group of 
Europeans, Americans, Asians and Africans who (aine into personal 
contact with him in the London School of Economics or understood 
his philosophy only through his voluminous writing'. 

As Kingsley Martin says, “when Harold died hundreds of letters 
of sorrow and gratitude poured in from men and women in positions 
of influence in England. But more remarkable still was the testimony 
from every country where young men and women, Asians and Africans 
as well as Europeans, have been helped by Laski in the struggle for 
national independence and democratic freedom. In no part of the 
world did Harold have more influence than India; Krishna Menon, the 
first High Commissioner in London of free India undone of Harold’s 
most devoted friends and admirers, represents litera’ly hundreds of 
Indians who as students came under Harold'.* spell in England, riiey 
owed far less to meetings that he eloquently addressed than to the 
personal talks and tuition with a philosopher who took it for granted 
that Indians were the equals of Europeans and who also reminded 
them, when necessary, that they were not necessarily their superiors” 
{145:263). This is probably the greatest tribute to the living princi¬ 
ples of Laski’s political philosophy. 


1. Quoted by Kingsley Martin in “Harold I^ki ; A Kiographical Memoir”, 

D. 261. 
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